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TRAVELS IN ARABIA. 


BY 


CARSTEN NIEBUHR. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE ORIGINAL WORK. 


a 
JOURNEY FROM CAIRO TO SUEZ AND MOUNT SINAT 


Cuar. I. — Preparations for our departure. 


LTHOUGH the chief obje& of our voyage was to vifit Arabia, «we were 
unwillingly detained in Egypt for nearly a year. Several circum{fances obliged 
us to this involuntary delay. © 
On account of the pretended fanétity of the Pilgrims, Chriftians are prohibited from 
travelling to Arabia by land, with the caravan for Mecca. ‘Fhey are under a neceflity, 
therefore, of waiting till the feafon when the Red Sea becomes navigable, and veflels fail 
from the harbour of Suez for Jidda. ste 
While we waited thefe opportunities, we found it equally impoflible to vifit mount ~ 
Sinai, or Jibbel-el-Mokatteb, the celebrated hill of infcriptions, both of which we de- 
figned to examine. The Egyptians had been at war, during all the laft year, with a 
{mall tribe of Arabs who dwett in the environs of Tor, which réndered fuch a joyrney 
impracticalYe before the return of the caravan from Meccag the conductor of which 
had cen cgmmiffioned to negotiate a peace with the offended Arab® e 
-Uhis ikirmifhing war had arifen from the intemperate rapacity of the Arabs, who 
gain their livelihood by hiring dut camlss and carrying goods between Suez and 
OL, X B = Caro, 
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Cairo. A number of veflels laden with corn, are fent every year frou. Egypt to 
Meccz. One of thefe veflels had-anchored near Tor, to take in water, which is better 
and cheaper there than at Suez; and the'captain had made his whole crew go on 
fhore. The Arabs could not refift fuch a temptation ; but feized the Captain and the 
failors, and’ plundered the yeflel. While this fupply of provifions tafed, they gave 
“themfelves little concern about the refentment of the Egyptians. But, when they had 
ufed all the corn, and durft no longer go to Cairo, for fear of having their comels 
taken from them, and being otherwife punifhed, they found thenfelves much at a lols 
for the means of fubfiftence. They began, therefore, to pillage the caravans which 
go and come regularly between Suez and Cairo. They had even the confidence to 
yeprefent to Government, that they would continue to rob the caravans, till an amnefty 
fhould be granted them for what was paft, and fecurity given that they and their camels 
might come and go in fufety. : 

So feeble is the authority of the Sultan who calls hinfelf fovereign of Egypt, that an 
handful of rageamuffins ventured to brave the pride of the Ottoman throne, and 
came off with impunity. ‘To reftore peace ‘and fecurity, the regency at Cairo found 
themfelves obliged to empower the Emir Hadgi to make the conceffion which the 
Arabs required. ‘The treaty was accordingly concluded at a place where the caravan - 
halted on their return fiom Mecca. 

As foon as we reecived notice of this event by the difcharge of a cannon upon the 
arrival of a courier with the news, we immediately prepared to fet cut. Preparations 
for fuch a journey as that which we propofed to miake, would not occafion much 
trouble in Europe; but in the Eaft, make a very ferious and difficult concern. . Phey 
merit a place here : for an account of them may contribute to the fuller reprefenta- 
tion of the manners of the Eaft, and will thew what a variety of means mutt there be 
employed to obtain the common conveniences of life. 

A traveller, althouzh he know a little of the language, cannot want fervants, who 
muft have been previoufly in thofe parts which he means to vifit. With fuch, we were 
ill provided. Our Swedifh fervant was as much a flranger as we ourfelves; we hada 
Greek cook who had lived long enough in Cairo, but had never. been out of Egypt ; 
an interpreter to affift our phyfician in his practice, who had a renegado Greek, and 
had never travelled. before ; and a young Jew of Sana, who had belore travelled the 
fame road upon which we were entering, but was regarded with fovereign contempt by 
the Mahometans, on account of the nation to which he belonged. None of thef2 could 
be of much fervice to us, in our intercourfe with the Arabs. 

We had {> much the more occafion to fupply ourfelves carefully with provifions 
and articles of furniture; fome of which might be ufed with advantage in Europe, 
in military expeditions. In the defarts through which we were to travel, a tent aad 
beds were indifpenfably neceflary. We had a neat collection of kitchen utenfils 
made of copper, and tinned .without and within. Inftead of glaffles which are fo 
liable to be broken, we ufed’alfo copper bowls completely tinned. A bottle of thick 
leather ferved us asa caraffe. Our butter we put up ina leathern jar. In a wooden 
box, covercd with leather, and parted out into fhelves, we ftored our fpiceries of all 
forts ; and in another fimilar box, we laid our candles; in the lid of the latter, we 
fixed an iron focket which ferved us for a candleftick. -We had large lanthorns of 
folded linen, with the lid.and bottom of white iron. For a table, with tabl. linen, we 
had aiound piec:: of leather, with iron rings at certain diftances round it, through 
which cords were pafled, after our meals, and the table hung in the form of a purle, 
upon one of our camels, But we imprudently put our wine into great flafks, cailed 
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‘in. the Eaft Damasjants, and large enough each of them to contain twenty ordinary 
ottles. Thefe vafes are very liable to be broken by the joltirg of the camels,"as we 
found be the lofs ofa part of our wine. It is much’better to put yéur wine, when you 
are to carry it_upon camels, into goat’s fkin bottles, ‘This {pecies of vefléls may, at 
figik, appear Tet fuitable for the purpofe; but they cornmunicate no bag talte to 
the liquor, if the fkins have becn properly dreifed. ° The fame veflelseanfwer beft 
to“cagry the ftore of water that is requilite in travelling through dry and defart 
countries? 

My compattions hired horfes. But J, out of curiofity, preferred a dromedary, and 
found no reafon to repent of my choice. On a camel, the faddle is always’ cpen 
above, that it may not hurt the bunch of the animal 3 but a dromedary’s faddle is 
made like a horfe’s, and covers the bunch. The dromedary, as well as the camel, 
kneels to receive a load, or a rider on his back. At a certain fignal; he droops his 
head and neck, fo that one can alight and remount whenever there is occafion, with. 
out making the animal ftop. I fpread my bed clothes updn my faddle, and was thus 
enabled to change my pofture, and to feat myfelf fo as to avoid the dire& impulfe of the 
fun’s rays. A dromedary walks with long and regular fteps, arfi the rider, of confe. 
quence, feels the motion no otherwife than if he were rocked ig acradle. When my 
companions, who rode on horfeback, were weary and faint by the fatigue of riding, 
and by the exceflive heat, 1 found myfelf as little fatigued as if I had fitten all day at my 
eafe, jn a chaife. : Z 


* 


* Cuap, Ik — Voyage from Cairo to Suez. 


THE caravan with which we had defigned to travel, waited a long while for. the 
conchufion 6f peace between the governors of Egypt and the Arabs of Tor. A 
difcharge of cannons, on the 27th of Auguft 1762, gave us notice of the return of 
the caravan from Mecca, and by confequence of the conclufion of a peace, which would 
render the road fecure, by which we were to travel. We went immediately to find 
the Schiech from whom we had hired our beafts for the journey. He had pitched his 
tent near the village of Seriagus, where he, with his party, lay encamped, till we fkould 
find it proper to fet out. Bat no body muft ftir on that day. a * 

When large caravans pafs through the territories of the indepesdent Arabs, they 
have at-thdir head a Caravan-Bafchi, whofe bufinefs is to uide the caravan, and to 
treat with the princes who may exaét duties for the liberty of pafling througle their 
dominions. ‘his’ chief regulates the departure of the caravan, its journie’, and the 
times at which it is to reft. But fmall caravans, fuch as ours, whofe expeditions are 
fhort, have no fuch guide. The chief merchant in the party always halts and proceeds 
as he pleafes, and the reft follow his example. “When none of the merchants inthe 
company is confiderable enough to have this influence, the Arab who has moft beaits 
of burden, regulates the reft. We did not know the precife time at which we were 
fet out, till the 28th of Auguft, when we faw troops of paffengers barin to move. 

Our caravan had no very formidable afped. . Being in hatte to fet . + from Cairo, 
before the great caravan, which goes always to Suez, immediately after ti.-- departure 
of the veffels, we had not ‘more ¢han forty camels, which were loaded with C2 qd 
materials for Suilding. Three of our camels were employed: ia carrying an anchi. 
Ihave wlready had occafion to remark, that carriages’ are unknown"in Egyp® and 
Arabia. i ‘ : . 
We could not have been very formidable fo any that might have been difpofed to 
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attack us. Our camel drivers, who were but few, carried broken guns, and rufty or 
- pointtefs fabres. “A few Schiechss indeed, to whom the moft of our camels belonged; 
carried complete e-mour, and rode upon dromedaries, But we could not truft,o them 
for defence; for no Arab will willingly rifk his life to fave a Turk, It was our part, 
therefore, to keep in the middle of the caravan, and on no account sosave them, or 
encamp apart, unlefs we wifhed to be plundered. In fome places, where the danger 
was leaft, my comrade and [ ventured to go before the main body of ‘the caravan, to 
reft and eajoy purer air for a little, ‘ ne * 

Leaving Seriagus on the evening of the 28th of Auguft, we pafled near by a large 
village, called Hanike, after which we returned into the great road, and about eleven 
at night encamped in a place named El Firn bebad ‘The great road confifts of a num- 
ber of parallel paths formed by camels who travel in files, juft as they pleafe. Two 
miles from Cairo, w 2 faw a {quare area inclofed within a wall, feveral feet high, in which 
the priricipal inhabitants of Cairo aflemble to receive the Emir Hadgi, at his return from 
Mecea. From this place to Adgerud, within four leagues of Suez, the country is abfo- 
lutely a defart ; for the fpace of three and twenty leagues, neither houfes, water, nor the 
fmalieft fpot of verdurc being to be feen. g 

On the morning of the 2gth, we decamped early, after taking a ver flight refreth., 
ment. We travelled 8nwards, thirteen leagues, croffed the mountain of Webbe ; and 
about funfet, encamped near the hill of Taja. The great caravan from Mecca had pafled 
on the preceding night ; but they travelling farther than we to the fouth, we had, in 
confequence of this, failed to meet them. : ; 

On the 3oth of Augutt, likewife, we fet out early, and proceeded to Adgerud, where 

travellers are induced to halt, by finding water fit for drinking. Adgerud is a {mall 
caltle; that has been built by the Turks for the protection of the road, and the prefer- 
vation of the wells between Suez and the entrance into the defart. Although built only 
about the end of the fixteenth century, it is now ruinous. Within three hours, we 
reached Bir Suez, where are two deep wells, furrounded with walls, and fhuteup with 
itrong gates, to exclude the Arabs ffom the water. This water, although bad, and 
almott unfit for human ufe, is however precious to the inhabitants of Suez, as it ferves 
for their cattle. It is drawn from the wells in leathern buckets. Bir Suez being only 
a league from Suéz, we reached that city in good time. By my obfervations, it is thirty- 
two ordinary leagues, or three and twenty German miles from Cairo, 
* Caravans ufed formerly to travel by Koflum, a city that ftood farther to the north of 
the Arabic gulf, and of whith confiderable ruins ftill remain. In former times, fhips 
entered the harbour. of this city, which was famous among the Arabians, But the 
waters of the Red Sea having here fubfided within their ancient limits, this harbour was 
of neceffity “deferted, and that of Suez conftructed. It appears, from the relations 
of the earlier travellers, that the city of Suez was not in exiltence in the end of the 
fifteenth century. It is firft mentioned in the beginning of the fixteenth century, and. 
Suez is therefore to be confidered as a city of modern origin. 


Crap. Il. — Of the City of Suex. 


THE sity of Suez ftands upon the weltern fide, but_not juft upon the weftern extre- 
mfity ofthe Arabic gulf. It is not furrounded with walls; but the houggs are built fo 
‘dlofaixtogethersthat there are only two paflages into the city,of which thatrfeareft the fea is 


open, the other fhut by a very infufficient gate, The houfes are very fozry aaa 3 
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the kans being the only folid buildings in the city. Hardly any part now remains of ~ 
the caftle which the Turks built upon the ruins of the ancient KoMum. 

Itjs wey thinly inhabited. Among its inhabitants are fome Greeks, and a few fa-. 
milies of Copts, But, about the time of the departure of the fleet, it is crowded 
with ftrangers*e « 7 : 

the ground lying around it is all one bed cf rock, flightly covered with @nd. Scarce 
a plant is t be feen any where in the neighbourhood. Trees, gardens, meadows, and 
fieltig, areentirely unknown at Sucz. Fith is the only article of provifions plentiful 
here, All otfrer neceffaries of life, for both men and the domeftic animals, are brought 
from afar; from Cairo, which is threc days journey diftant from Suez; Mount Sinai, 
at the diftance ot fix days journey ; or Ghaflo, at the diftance of feven. 

At’Suez, there is not a fingle fpring of water. ‘That at Bir Suez is, as I have already 
obferved, fearcely good enough for cattle ; but it is drawn to Suez twice a-day for their 
ufe. The water of the pretended wells o: Motes is {till worfe; and befides, thefe wells 
lie at a league and a half’s diftance, on the other fide of the gulf. The only water fit 
for drinking that is to be had here, comes from the wells of Naba, upon the other fide 
ofthe gulf, and more than two leagues diftant from Suez. ‘Lhe Arabs are the carriers 
wand they fell this water at the rate of nine French fols a ikin; but, though reputed the 
beft, itis fill very bad. . 

Ship-building is the chief employment of the inhabitants of Suez: Although wood, 
and igon, and all the other materials, are to be brought from Cairo upon camels, and 
“ are of confequerice very dear. I Rnow not the precife number of veflels annually em- 

ployed in the navigation between this port and Jidda: T was informed that four or five 
are freighted by the Sultan with corn for Mecca and Medina, which they convey to 
Jidda and Jambo ; and that fourteen others ferve to carry paffengers between Jidda and 
Suez. The fhips built at Suez have a very aukward rudder, made of a large beam, 
the ufe of which is dangerous and inconvenient. I faw a veffel in this harbour of a 
different conftru€tion, which had been built at Surat. So durable was the wood of 
which it was formed, that, although it had been in conftant ule for twenty years, it was 
ftill in a perfectly found ftate. ; 

The governor of Suez was a bey from Cairo; and he kept a very numerous houfe- 
hold. ‘This employment placed bi in a fort of honourable exile; and beigg therefore 
very defirous of returning to the capital, he liftened eagerly to any psedictions refpeéting 
the period of his return thither. He affured us, that a learned Muffulman had foretold 
the time when he was to be recalled; and he wifhed us té confit the unknowrsin{crip- 
tions in the defart, and fee whether they might rot confirm the precétion of the 
prophetic Muffulman. We excufed ourfelves, as ignorant of the fyblime fcience 


which unveils futurity. ‘This Bey was a Mahometan by birth, and the fon of a fugar 
merchant, 


Cuap. IV. — Particulars concerning the Arabs in the nery™bourbood of Suezs 


THE Arabs who live about cr, upon the other fide of the gulf, - little afraid of 
the Turkith governor of Sucz. When diflatisfied with him, or with the >habitants of 
the city, they threaten to bringyno more water, and forbid them to come near’ 2':> wells 
of Naba. Thefe threats, if carried into execution, would reduce the city to thet 
extremities ;*and all means are, therefore, ufed to pacify them. They*might eaduy ruin 


this city, if they could refolve to give up the profits which they derive from the carriage 
of goods upon their camels from Cairo to Suez. . 


We 
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“We ourfelves experiencedthe infolence of thefe Arabs. The Schiechs, vhom we. hac 
hired to condu& us to mount Sinai, not having fulfilled their engarement, we refufed, 
upon our return to Suez, to pay the whole fum that had been ftipulated. , They threa'- 

“ened to kill us: “We let them know that we were able to defend ourfelves, ‘They then 

declared that they would deprive us of the water of the Naba. . Mr. VarSfaven replied, 
that this. was matter of no confequence to Europeans who drank wine; an anfwer 
avhich movéd the Turks to laugh at the expence of the Arabs. But, as their tribe 
efpouied their quarrel, it was ferioufly feared that they might execute what they theat- 
ened, and reduce the city to diftreis for want of water. Wherefore, the governor 
begged us to terminate the difference, and pay the Schiechs what they demanded. 

One thing that we had in view in our journey was, to examine the Hill of Inferiptions 
in the defart; and we were, therefore, defirous of receiving all poflible inforffation 
concerning fo remarkable a place. On this occafion we difcovered a cuftom of the | 
Arabs which deferves explanation, becaufe it is conneéted with their manners. : 

On our arrival at Suez, we applied to fome Greeks for information concerning that 
hill, But none of them had ever heard of the name of Jibbel-el-Mokatteb. They 
directed us, however, to a Schiech of the tribe of Said, who had pafled his life in travel- 
ing between Suez ana mount Sinai. That Schiech was equally a ftranger to the name. 
of the Hill of Infcriptions, But, underftanding that we would give a confiderable 
reward to the perfon who fhould guide us thither, he returned next day with another 
Schiech of the tribe of Saccalha, who pretended to have a particular knowledge, not only 
of that mountain, but of all other places in the defart where infcriptions were to be met 
with. By his anfwers to our queftions, however, we feon faw that he knew as little as 
the former of the place which we withed to vifit. 

At laft, a Schiech of the tribe of Leghat was brought us, who, by his converfation, 
convinced us, that he had feen {tones infcribed with unknown charaéters. When he 
learned that the object of our curiofity was called Jibbel-el-Mokatteb, he affured us that 
this was the name of the mountain among all the Arabs who knew it. > 

Pleafed with findir } at length, an inhabitant of thé defart, at leaft, who could guide 
us to the place where the infcriptions were to be feen; we determined to take him for 
our conductor, efpecially becaufe his abode, as he told us, was near to that mountain. - 
But tile other two Schiechs, who had brought us the latter, warmly oppofed our purpofe, 
and infiitedupon accompanying us, as well as he. The inhabitants of Suez advifed 
ue to take them aii three, and told us, that we could not travel the defart*in ‘fafety, 
without having guides from -every one of the three tribes that inhabited the country 
between Suez and mount Sinai. 

This advice referred to the cuftom above-mentioned, which renders Arab guides or 
Ghafirs neceffiry. Any perfon, whether Chriitian or Mahometan, who travels either 
by fea or land along the coaft of Arabia Petraza, choofes a Ghafir, a guide, or protector, 
to whom he makes prefents, either from time to time, in the courfe of his journey, or at 
leaft upon his fafe return. He thus travels fecure and unmolefted. If the veilel in 

‘in which he fails, happens to be fhipwrecked, it is plundered by the Arabs; but his 
Ghafir, ‘if prefent, faves his goods from pillage. If the perfon whom he names as his 
Ghafir be abf pet’ his property is however fet apart, But if he have no Ghafir, or 
name a fiCcitious one, he is plundered, without regard,to his rank or character. The 
Tuzkiih merchants, from avarice to fpare a trifling prefent, or from priie, to avoid 
-affoci‘ ting with =n Arad Schiech, feldom take Ghafirs, but they fuffer for the negleat. 
For thefe rights of hofpitality end friendfhip are held facred among thofe Arabs. 

We therefore took with us the three Schiechs te guide us to mount ave 4 

uppue 
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fupplied us-with camels for ourfelves and our fervants. To prevent difputes, we had 
our contract written out by the Cadi of Suez, in the prefence of the Governor. 
: “> -Cuap. V. — Journey from Suez to mount Sinai. a 

WE were anxious to fet cut, that we might return to Suez before the firtt fhips 
fhouid fail, in the beginning of OGober. In the fucceeding months, the paflage to 
Jidda becoznes_ too dangerous, But our painter, Mr.Baurenfiend, had fallen ill, 
immediately after our arrival at Suez, from the exceffive fatigues which he had under~ 
gone. Although his afliftance was neceflary in our expedition, yet Mr, Von Haven 
and I refolved to fet out by ourfelves, leaving Meffrs. Forfkal and Cramer at Suez, tor 
take of our fick friend. 

On the 6th of September 1762, we croffed the gulph, and fet out next morning 
with our Arabs. Belide the three Schiechs and their fervants, we were accompanied 
by feveral of theic friends, who had for fome time carried water from the wells of 
Naba to Suez, and were now going to fee their friends in the defarts, hoping to live 
at pur expence by the way. It is a rule with thefe people, that an"Arab of diftin ion, 
travelling, muft maintain’ all who choofe to accomipany him, whether it be at his own 
defire or not. We, as we lived at fome expence, were thought to be very rich. 

The firit day we travelled along the coaft of the Arabic gulf, through a fandy plain, 
having a few hills feattered over it, The Arabs call fuch plains, when they lie fome- 
what low, Wadi, or vallies, becaufe water remains ftagnant in them, after heavy rains. 
We refted under a palm tree, in a place called Aijam Mufa, Mofes’ Fountains.  Thefe 
pretended fountains, are five holes in the fand, in a well of very indifferent water that: 
becomes turbid, whenever any of it is drawn. As the holes bear the name of Mofes, 
the Arabs afcribe them to the Jewith lawgiver. After a day’s journey of five German 
miles and a half, we encamped on the fand, in the plain of EkTi. In the evening, a 
violent blait of wind raifed the fand about us, by which we were not more incommoded 
than a fimilar incident would have incommoded us in Europe. ; 

The country through which we paffed, is famous as the fcene of the emigration of 
the Jews under Mofes. We were therefore defirous of learning from the Arabs, the 
names of all the places, and of all the mountains, efpecially in our Way. Mr. Von 
Haven who could not refolve to make himfelf familiar with the Bedouiiis, could obtain - 
nothing but vague and uncivil anfwers from them. I again tought to gain the confi- 
dence and friendthip of one of thofe Arabs, by making him fome prefents, and cauiing 
him to ride fometimes behind me upon my camel. From him 1 received honeft and 
ciltin& anfwers. To the objects which I pointed out to him, he gave the feme names . 
coming as going. I likewife meafured the diftances of places, by counting the fteps 
of the camel, and comparing the nuinber with the time in which they were travelled 
by my watch. By means of a compais, I diftinguifhed LR@wife the directions of the 
road. None of the Arabs underftood the nature of this inftfiment. It is plainly, 
therefore, an idle tale, that they follow the direction of the compafs in travelling through 
their defarts, ‘ we 

On the 8th of September, we travelled through the plain of Girdan. We Yaw, ‘on 
cur way, an enormous mafs of rock, that had fallen from a neighbouring mountain, ~ 
_We entered nexv. the valley of Gironde!, and, after proceeding five miles and a hetf > 
farther, fond ourfelves in the vicinity of Ebbel Hammem Faurum. Next day, fending 
our fervants forward, we ourfelves yed to examine thefe environs. In the rainy 






- feafon a confiderable torrent runs through the yalkey of Girondel. It was at this time 
Oe artes 4s dry 5 
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dry; yet, by digging in the bed to the depth of two feet, we found -better water 
thar. that which.js ufpd at Suez.- This valley not being deficient in water, has in-it 
feveral trees, and even groves that appear fingularly ftriking to travellers frem Cairo, 
who have feett-no fimilar appearance in the previous part of their journey. : 

Hammam, Faraun is the name of a hot fpring which rifes by two-ascrtures out of a 
rock, ai the foot of a high mountain, It is ufed in baths by the neighbouring fick, who 
commonly ftay forty days for a cure, during which their only food is but « fruit called 
Laffaf, which grows here. An extenfive burying place near the baths; fuggefted 
doubts in my mind of the beneficial effects of this regimen. . The tradition that the 
Jews paffed this way, and that Pharaoh’s army was drowned here, has occafioned this 
place to receive the name of Birket-el-Faraun. The Arabs imagine that Pharaoh is 
doing penance at the bottom of this well, and vomits up the fulphureous ‘with 
which the water is impregnated. 

This eaftern fide of the Arabic gulph is tolerably level and uniform. But the 
oppofite fide is one range of lofty mountains; broken, however, and divided by two 
vales, by one of which we mult pafs in travelling from Egypt to the fhore of the 
Red Sea. . 

We turned by degrees towards the north eaft, in purfuing the dire&t road to mount 
Sinai, and at length entered a narrow vale, which appeared to have been cut by the 
torrents in the rock. The mountains which rofe upon every fide of us, in uninterrupted 
chains, were maffes of a fort of limeftone intermingled with veins of granite. In feveral 
places through them, I difcovered a quantity of petrified thells, of a fpecies which is to be 
found with the- living fhell-fith in it, in the Arabic gulf, One of thofe hills is entirely 
covered with flints. The granite becomes more and more plentiful as we approach 
mount Sinai. 

Our road lay often along the brink of precipices, commonly through ftony glynns, and 
fometimes through wide vallies, watered and fertile. Such were Ufaitu, El Hamer, and 
Warfan. We paffed alfo in our way, by Nafbe, the feat of fome Bedouins of 
this country. As water was fometimes at a diftance from the places where we 
encamped, our fervants were obliged to go to bring it. We could have wifhed to 
accompany them, in order to fee a little of the country; but our guides would not 
always permit us. 

__ After paffing through the valley of Warfan, we turned a little out of the highway, and 
in the fame evening reached the abode of our chief of the tribe of Leghat. As it could 
_ not be far from Jibbel el Mokatteb, I began to hope that I might take this opportunity 
of going “hither. But the converfation of the Schiech made-me foon give up that hope. 
Inmy defcription of this mountain, which I did not fee till my return, the reader will find 
an account of what happened to me upon this occafion. ot 

The Schiech had given notice of his arrival to feveral of his friends, who, to the number 
often or twelve, came to “chim. I left him to entertain his guefts, and in the mean 
time ranged over fever.i hills inthe neighbourhood. I faw by accident, ina fequeftered. 
fpot, a wretched tent, the dwelling of our Schiech, in which were his wife and fifter, bufy 
grinding corn. One of the women came out of the tent, to prefent me with a bit of gum, 
and did not refufe a fmall piece of money in return, Ata little farther diftance, I met the 
Schiech’s fon, who was tending goats, and converfed with him fora confiderable time. I 

‘was furprifed at the fenfe, gravity, and affurance of the child, who feer-ed.to be in no 
degree emba:raffed by the prefence ofa ftranger. He invited me very kirdly to the 
houfe to drink fome excelleat water which had been drawn on that fane day from the 
well. I had here an opportunity of remarking the relation between language and 
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emanners,: A tent, of which the original Arabic name is Cheime, is. hewever, called by 

thefe Bedouins, Beit, which fignifies houfe; becaufe they have.ngether houfes than’ 
tents. - ; 

_ Mof- of our Schiech’s friends were diftinguifhed by the fame title ef Schiech, although 
“nowife fupesior in their air or drefs, to the vulgar Arabs. _I hence fippafed the title to 

*mean no more among the Arabs, than Matter, or Sir, with us. aes 

-__ Being decermined to proceed on to mount Sinai, we fet out: from the dwelling of our 
“Schiech of Beni Leghat, on the 12th of September.. The country became more moun- 
‘tainous, ax_we advanced. Yet we paifed through fome pleafant vallies ; fuch were thofe 
of Chamela, Dahur,* Barak, and Genna. Betore reaching the vale of Ifraitu, which, 
although furrounded with rocky and precipitous mountains, difplays fome rich and 
cheerful profpeéts, we were obliged to go over another lofty and almoft inacceflible hill, 

In this vale we met an Arabian lady attended bya fervant. In refpe& to our Schiech, 
The quitted the road, alighted from her camel, and pafled us on foot. Another woman 
veiled, and walking on foot, who happened to meet us in fo narrow a part of the valley 
of Genna, that fhe could not avoid us, fat down as we paffed, and turned her back upon 
us, Igave her the falutation of peace; but my condu¢tors told me, that fhe had turned 
-her back in refpeét to us as ftrangers, and that I had done wrong in faluting her. 

At the diftance of nearly feven German miles from the dwelling of our Shiech of the 
‘tribe of Leghat, we found the abode of our other Schiech of the tribe of Said. The latter 
-was as little willing as the former had been, to pafs fo near -his family without feeing 
them, We. were again therefore obliged to leave the highway, and to follow our 
conduétor halfa league out of the road. The Arabs fet up our tents.near a tree, in the 
valley of Faran, and left us to amufe ourfelyes there, in the beft manner we could, till 
they went to fee their friends in gardens of date trees, fcattered over the valley. We 
were at no great diftance from our Schiech’s camp, which confifted ‘of nine or ten tents. 
We were informed that the ruins of an ancient city were to be feen in the neighbourhoud. 
‘Butt, when the Arabs found us curious to vifit it, they left us and would give us no 
farther account of it. ‘ 2 

The famous valley of Faran, in which we now were, has retained its name unchanged 
fince the days of Mofes, being {till called Wadi Faran, ‘The Vailey of Faran. Its length 
is equal to a journey of a day and a half, extending from the foot of mount Sinai to the 
Arabic Gulph, In the rainy feafon it is filled with water 3 and the. inhabitants are then 
obliged to retire up the hills: it was dry, however, when we paffed through it, That 
part of it which. we faw was far from being fertile, but ferved 28 a pafture to goats, 
camels, and gffes. - The other part is faid to be very fertile; andthe Arats told us, that 
in the diftri€ts to which our Ghafirs had gone, were many orchards of date trees, which 
‘produced fruit enough to fuftain fome thoufands of people. Fruit mutt, indeed, bevery 
plenteous there ; for the Arabs of the valley bring every year to Cairo an aftonifhing 
quantity of dates, raifins, pears, apples, and other fruits, all of excellent quality. oon 

Some Arabs, who came to fee us, offered us freth dates which were yellow, but 
fearcely ripe. The chief of our Schiech’s wives (for he had twa), came likewife to fee 
us, and prefented us with fome eggs anda chicken, The two wives of our Schiech 
prefided over two different departments of his affairs. One was placed at fome. diftance 
from where our tents happened to be pitched, in order to manage a garden of date trees. 
‘The otherwas our neighbour, and fuperintended the cattle and the {ervants, ‘The latter 
would not enter our tents, but fat down near enough by to converfe withusi_ She 
‘complainea of her hufband, who neglected her, fhe faid, for her rival, and fpent all his 
‘tithe in drawing water in Egypt, or in carrying articles of merchandize from one place 
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to another. Our law, by which every man is confined to one wife, appeared fo her 
‘admirable. This was the_firft opportunity I had of converfing, without reftraint, with » 
Mahometan female. 

We left this place on the 14th of September, and, after travelling two tiles farther, 
in the valley of Faran, arrived at the foot of Jibbel Mufa. Up this mountain ~ve afcended 
a mile and xhal!, and encamped near a large mafs of f{tone, which Moles ‘is faid by the 
Arabs to have divided into two, as it at prefent appears, with one blow of his fword. 
Among thofe mountains we found feveral fprings of excellent water, at which, 
for the firft time fince my arrival in Egypt, I quaffed this precious liquic with real 
fatisfaction. 


Cuar. VI. — Of Mount Sinai, and the Convent of St. Catharine. 


THE Arabs call Jibbel Mufa, The Mount of Mofes, all that range of mountains which 
rifes at the interior extremity of the valley of Faran; and to that part of the range on 
which the convent of St. Catharine ftands, they give the name of Tur Sina. This finularity 
of name, owing, moft probably, to tradition, affords ground for prefumption, that the 
hill which we had now reached was the Sinai of the Jews, on which Mofes received the 
law. It is, indeed, not ea‘y to comprehend how fuch a multitude of people as the Jews, 
who accompanied Mofes out of Egypt, could encamp in thofe narrow gullies, amidit 
frightful and precipitous rocks. But, perhaps, there are plains, that we know not of, on 
the other fide of the mountain. : Z 

Two German miles and a half up the mountain, ftands the convent of St.Catharine. 
‘The body of this monaftery is a building one hundred and twenty feet in length, and 
almoft as many in breadth. Before it {tands another {mail building, in which is the only 
gate of the convent, which remains always fhut, except when the bifhop is here. At other 
times, whatever is introduced within the convent, whether men or provifions, is drawn up 
by the roof in abafket, and with a cord and a pulley. The whole building is of hewn 
ftone; which, in fuch a defart, muft have coft prodigious expence and pains, 

Before the convent isa large garden, planted with excellent fruit trees. The Arabs 
told us, that the monks enter it by a fubterraneous paffage. 

Thefe Greek ecclefiaftics are not allowed to receive an European without an order 
from the bifhop of Mount Sinai, who refides ordinarily at Cairo. He had promifed usa 
letter, but had fet out, without our knowledge, to Conftantinople. By the favour of the 
Englith ambaflador at Conftantinople, we had obtained another letter from a depofed 
patriarch, who had refided three years in the convent of St. Catharine. Believing that 
this letter might be fufficient to gain us admittance, we prefented it to thofe clergymen, 
through a fmall chink in the wall. They took fome time to confider, and, after making 
us wait long, let us know that they could not receive us, as we had not a letter from 
their bifhop. 

During this parley, many Arabs, who had obferved us from the neighbouring hills, 

thered round us. They are paid a certain fum for every ftranger that is received into. 
the convent. When the bifhop happens to be prefent, the gate is opened, and the convent 
mutt entertain allthe Arabs who comein then, This cuftom is-very burthenfome to 
thofe poor monks, who: have nothing but alms to live upan; and have their provifions, 
which they are obliged to.bring from Cairo, often ftolen by the way. ‘The Arabs are in 
general very dangévous neighbours. They often fire upon the convent from the adjacent 
rocks, They feize the monks whenever they happen to find them without tne walls of 
the monattery, and refufe to releafe them, without a confiderableranfom. We scare 
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. the infolepce of one of thofe Bedouins, who uttered a thoufand abufes again the 
inhabitants of the cofivent, becaufe they would not give him bread at ihe very inflant when 
he afked it in a roguith counterfeit tone of diftrefs. . ° 
“That %ve might not occafion uneafinefs to thoie monks, we retired, and encamped at a 
quarter of a jeague diftance fromthe monaftery. As a recompence for our diferction, 
they immediately fent usa prefent of fruits. Grapes could hot but be delicioys to perfons 
like us,who had travelled fo long in parched and uncultivated regions. © 
» Pwilhed to chufe from among the Arabs who had gathered about us, a guide to conduct 
mé toSinaa This, however, our Ghafirs would not permit ; which occafioned a quarrel 
among them and the other Arabs. Next day, however, our Schiechs brought me an 
Arab, whom they qualified with the title of Schiech of Mount Sinai, to procure him fome 
rofit from us, by the right which he then arrogated to himfelf of attending frangers 
who came to vifit the mountain. 7 
Under the conduct of this newly created Lord of Sinai, with our Schicchs, [ attempted, 
on this fame day, to clamber to the fummit of that mountain. It is fo ftecp, that Mofes 
cannot have afcended on the fide which I viewed. The Greeks have cut a flight of fleps 
upthe rock. Pococke reckons three thoufand of thefe fteps to the top of the mountain, 
or rather bare, pointed rock. sf 
Five hundred fteps above the convent we found a charming {pring, which, by a little 
pains, might be improved into a very agreeable fpot. A thoufand fteps higher ftands a 
chapel dedicated to the Bleffed Virgin ; and five hundred above this, two other chapels, 
fitffated in a plain, which the traveller enters by two fmall gates of mafon werk. Upon 
this plain are two trees, under which, at high feftivals, the Arabs are regaled at the expence 
of the Greeks. My Mahometan guides, imitating the practices which they had feen the 
pilgrims obferve, kiffed the images, and repeated their prayers in the chapels. ‘They would 
accompany me no farther; but maintained this to be the higheft acceflible ae of the 
mountain ; whereas, according to Pococke, I had yet athoufand fteps toafcend. Iwas 
therefore obliged to return, and content myfelf with view:ng the Lill of $:.Catharine at 
a diftance. 





Cuap, VIL — Our return from Mount Sinai. . 


IN the afternoon of the 16th of September, we defcended Jibbel Mufagand paffed the 
night atthe bottom of that cliffy mountaia, at the opening into the Valley of Faran. Wext 
day, after advancing three miles through the vale, we Ralted near the dwelling of our 
Schiech of the tribe of Said. s 

Our Ghafirs left us again, and went to fee their friends in the gardens of date trees. 
Buring their abfence we met witha young Arab, riding on a dromedary, who had made 
himfelf drunk in one of thofe gardens. Underftanding that we were Europeans and 
Chriltians, he began to pour out abutive language againit us, much in the fame ftrain in 
which an infolent and ill bred young man in Europe might perhaps wantonly abufea 
Jew. From this incident, we judged that the Bedouins ufe wine. We could not help 
remarking at the {amr time, that the law of Mahomet, with great wifdom, forbids the 
ule of ftrong liquors, as they have fuch tendency to warm the pailious, which, with the 
inhab.tants of hot climates, have naturally but too much violence. In the cities, indeed, 
many of the Mahometans are in the habit of getting drunk. But, either for fhamesr for 
fear pf punMhment, they never appear drunk in public ; and téKe thisevicious ipcalgence 
only in prifate, in their own houfes. Except that young man, I never faw another 
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Our Ghafirs returned, and we continued: our journey on the oth of the 
month, .Next day I advanced heforg my fellow travellers, on purpofe again to view 
the mountain, of which J shall fpeak, when I come to defcribe the Egyptian place 
of burial. : = : 

On the day following; we had an opportunity of feeing a part of the rpaé which we 
had paffed dy night, when travelling to Jibbel Mufa. In this place, near a defile,” 
named Om-er-ridg-lein, I found ,fome infcriptions in unknown charaéters} which had. 
been mentioned to me at Cairo. ‘They are coarfely engraven, apparently with fome 
pointed inftrament of iron in the rock, without order or regularity. Our Ara’3s thought _ 
the time loft which I fpent in copying thefe inferiptions. They were not very wrong ; 
bet I fhall fpeak my fentiments on this head, when I give an account of Jibbel-el. 
Mokkateb. 

On the asth of September, we arrived again at Suez, Mr. Baurenfeind was much 
recovered. Before we could reach the city we Lad to crofs the faine arm of the fea 
over whieh we had been fervied when we fet out on our journey; but we could find 
no boat on the eaftern fide. Perceiving, however, that the tide was ebbing, we ven- 
tured to ford this part_of the gulf, We fucceeded happily a little north from the 
ruins of Kolfum, Our camels walked fteadily ; and the Arabs who waded were only 
in watec to the knees, “khis was perhaps the firft time thatvany Europeans attempted 
to pafs here in this manner. ‘This attempt fhewed us thatthe waters in the gulf are’ 
much influenced by the tides, and convinced us that in the ebb, the Red Sea may be 
fafely paffed on foot. 

After my return to Suez, I was defirous to examine ‘alfo the weftern fide of the 
gulf, and the adjoining hills. I could prevail with no perfon to accompany me in fo 
dangerous an expedition, for, at the fmalleft diftance from the city, the paflenger is in 
no lefs danger of being robbed, than in the defart. At length, however, an Arab 
undertook to be my guide. But he trembled at the fight of every human being that 
we met; and indeed thofe whom we met feemed to be no lefs afraid of us. ‘Thus 
teazed and, vexed as I was, I could make but few interefting obfervations in thefe petty 
excurfions, 

T now, for the firft time, obferved an appearance with which I was fingularly ftruck, 
but which became afterwards familiar to me. An Arab, whom I faw approaching at 
a diftance, upon a camel, appeared to move through the air, with the gigantic bulk of 
a tower; although he was travelling along the fand like ourfelves. Several tvivellers 
fhention this error of vifion, which is owing to a peculiar refraction produced in thefe 
torrid climates, by vapours differing greatly in their nature, from thofe which fill the: 
air in temperate reions. 

I could learn fothing certain concerning the canal which is faid to have joined the 
Nile with the Arabic Gulf, No Arab would conduct me into that part of the country 
through which it is probable that the canal might pafs; becaufe the tribe who inhabit 
it were at variance with the inhabitants of Suez. In the neighbourhood of Suez, I 
cotld find no trace of any canal; unlefs the valley of Mofbeiba, between Bir Suez and - 
the city, may be regarded as fuch, After the rains, a confiderable quantity of water 
remains ftagnate in this vale, which the inhabitants draw for‘ufe; and when the waters- 
are gone off, it is foon covered with grafs. 
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Cuaps, VIL, — Of the Mountain of Inferiptions,e and-of an Qevotian Burying-place. ' 


SINCE Mr. Clayton, bithop of Clogher, publifhed the narrative’of the fupericr of a 
eonvent of lyancifcans at Cairo, we have heard much talk in Lurope of a difcovery 
made by thatSionk of a mountain covered wholly with itferiptions in unlown cha- 
racers... It vais imagined that thofé infcriptions might furnith fome telhme#y concerning 
the gncient refidence of the Jews in that couniry: and, in this expecation,. the bithop- 
of Clogher gfered five hundred pounds Rerling, to defray the expences of fis journey, 
fo any man of letters who would undertake to copy the 

But the marvellous part of this dite 
hopes which hud Leen butt upon it v 2 
upon the way to momut Sinai, fo dwith firange charecters ; even in the 
third cortury, thefe inferiptions had been me yea < author. Momonys 
had formerly copicd fome of them, Pococke and Montague lied copied others, and had 
communicated them to feveral men of letters. ‘hey were judged to be neither. Jewith 
nor Arabic, from the appearance of fome coarfe pieces of iculpture that accompanied 
them. , Some confidered them as a mixture of Coptic and Arabtec chara@ters, At lait, 
a.perfon, who was very well verfed in Oriental Hterature, conjectured that they might 
be Phoenician ; an opinion which is the more probable, as the Eheenicians had, at a 
yery remote period, fettlements upon the eaftern coaft of the Arable Gulph, 

4% little were the learned agreed concerning the purport of thofe infcriptions, and 
the information which they might afford. Thofe who examined them the moft accu-- 
rately, concluded from their pofition, and the manner in which they were engraven, 
that they related nothing more than the names of travellers, and the dates of their 
journies, In the fame plaee are {till to be feen a vaft number of ill-engraven infcriptions 
in Greek and Arabic, of the names of perfons who have fought by this means to tranfmit 
the memory of their exiftence to future times. os 

‘That I might be enabled to guefs for myfelf, I copied a good number of thofe inferip- 
uons in unknown characters, which we found engraven upon the rocks on the way to- 
mount Sinai, and fome of them upon the mountain. I have in my poffeffion a copy 
of another infcription, the characters of which differ from thofe which I copied tnylelf. 
Tt was copied by Mr. Donati, a learned traveller, whofe papers will be loft,eas he himfelf 
has not returned to Europe. ‘The place where thefe infcriptions ar? moft numerousg is 
in the narrow pais of Om-er-ridftein, which I have already mentioned. The pretended 
Jibbel-c!-Mokatteb may poffibly be in its neighbourhood. Pons 

After examining the fituations and the engraving of thefe inferiptions, [incline to the 
pinion of thefe who think them cf little importance, They feem to have been executed 
at alle hours by travellers who were fatisfied with cutting the unpelifhed rock with any 
pointed initrument ; adding to their names, and the date of their journies, fome rude 
figures, which befpeak the hand of a people but little fkilled in the arts. When fuch 
inicripticzs are executed with the defign of tranfmitting to pofterity the memory of fuch 
events zs might afford inftructive leflons, greater care is generally taken in the preparation 
of the ftones, and the inferiptions are engraven with more regularity, as I fhall have 
occafion to obferve, when I come to fpeak of the ruins of Perfepolis. 

Although convinced that th® wonderful part of the ftory of that mountain was perfectly 
bnaginary, fre took pains at, Cairo to inform ourfelves particularly concermfg its 
fituamon ; aad as1 have before mentioned, we found a,Schiech of the tribe of*Leghat, 
who pretended to. know. the fampus Jibbel-el-Mokatteb, and promifed to a us 
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thither. We had been direfted to examine thofe curiofities ; and we were eager to fee - 
them, gven for our own gratification. ‘ . 

Arriving on the qrening of the roth of September at our Schiech’s dwellipg, he 
conduéted us next dzy, with our other Ghafirs, to that hill, which he had told us ‘jay 
in his neighbourbord. We, climbed up it by a fteep and rugged path, and inftead of 
infcriptione, were Guprifed fo find on the fummit an Egyptian cemetery. We gave this 
name to the fiace, aihough we had feen nothing of the fame kind in Egypt, where all 
fach monuments are now iunkin the fand. Buta flight acquaintance with the Egyptian 
architedhure and bieroglyphics, and with the antiquities difcovered by Nor€en in Upper 
Egypt, may enable any perfon to fee that the ruins on the top of Jibbel-el-Mokatteb 
can be no other than Egyptian. 

It is covered with ftones of from five to feven feet in length, infcribed with hierogly- 
phics, and fome of them itanding on end, while others are lying flat. The more carefully 
they are examined, fo much the more certainly do they appear to be fepulchral ftones, 
having epitaphs inferibed upon them. In the middle of thefe ftones is a building, of 
which only the walls now remain ; and within it are likewife a great many of the fepul- 
chral ftones. At one_end of the building feems to have been a {mall chamber, of 
which the roof ftill remains. It is fupported upon fquare pillars; and thefe, as well 
ag the walls of the charber, are covered over with hieroglyphic infcriptions. Through 
the whole building are various bufts, executed in the manner of the ancient Egyptians. 
The fepulchral ftones and the butts, are of hard and fine grained fand ftone. The 
Egyptians are known to have ufed granite, or fome fimilar fpecies of ftone, in all their 
works of fculpture or architecture. 

‘The Arabs fuffered us to examine thofe curiofities at our leifure, and to note down 
upon the fpot, fome particulars relative to them. But when I began to copy fome of 
the hieroglyphics, they gathered all about me, and told me, that the Schiech of the 
mountain would not permit this to be done. That pretended Schiech was an Arab of 
their acquaintarf¥e, whom they had agreed to honour with the title, and invelt with 
the power, on purpofe to draw money from us. “Phe lord of Jibbel-el-Mokatteb who 
had waited our approach upon the top of the hill, came up upon this and told us, that 
he. woyld not for an hundred crowns faffer us to copy the Jeaft thing, or permit Chrif- 
tians to carry away any treafures that were hidden in his territorics, ‘The Arabs believe, 
or pretend af leaft to believe, that the Europeans are in potfeflion of fecrets by which 
the} can make any hidden treafure arife out of the earth, and can convey it awaf through 
the air, if they are only permfited to copy any infeription indicating its fituation. Upon 
this fancy, they raifed a claim of cither fharing with us in the treafures which might 
he found, or receiving an hundred crowns for their pernniffion to us to fearch for 
then. i : 

Defpairing of being able to bring thofe felfifh mortals to reafon, I fecretly promifed 
four crowns to one of our Ghafirs, who had always fhewn himfelf honeft and obliging, 
if he would accompany me by ourfelves to that place, upon my return from mount 
Sinai, and give me time to copy what I pleafed. I have already obferved, that this 
Arab kept his word, and J effected. ny purpofe. The hieroglyphics which I copied were 
as well executed as any I had feen in Egypt. One thing in which they differ, is in 
exhibiting the goat, an animal common through this country ; whereas in Egypt the 
goat never appears as an hieroglyphic fymbol, but the cow frequently. .‘Thele mo- 
numents may tkerefore be fuppofed to be the work, not of perfons aétnally-inha- 
piting Fgypt, but of an Egypiuan colony, or of fome people who had‘ adopted the 
atts and manners of Egypt. ‘The Arabs, who had im thofe early ages conquered 
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'. Egypt under their fhepherd kings, might *bring with them when expelled from the 
feenc of “their conquefts, the arts and manners which they had learned from the con- 
quered_ people. Pg 9 

Whether this conjecture be rejeCted or admitted, it flill remains a difficulty how t6 
account for the fituation of this cemetery, which muft have belonged to an opulent 
city, where the arts were flourifhing, at fuch a diftance frém the fcenes of eultivation 
in the middle of a defart, and on the fummit of a precipitous mountain. *Lhis country 
is indeed more populous than it feems at firft to be, for the Arabs ftudioyfly conduét 
travellers bysroads pafling at a diftance from their dwellings. But, it is impoflible to 
conceive, how a populous and opulent city could {pring up in the midit of fuch a defart. 
It is more probable, that the inhabitants of fome maritime city upon the coaft of the 
Arabic Gulph, have been induced by a veneration for the mountain, founded upon 
fome fuperftitious fentiments, to convey their dead to this diftance, that they might be 
interred in facred ground. 


Cuap. IX.— Of fome Cuftoms of the Arabs in the Defart. 


THE Arabs, as is well known, are divided into tribes. Speaking of thefe, they fay, 
Beni, which fign'fies the fons of fome perfon; thus Beni Leghat means the tribe of 
Leghat. ‘Thee fmall tribes have each its Schiech, who is commonly dependant on the 
Grand Schiech of fome more potent tribe. 

Imour way to mount Sinai, we paffed through the territories of Beni Leghat, Beni 
Saualha, and Beni Said. ‘hefe three tribes are particularly conneéted with the convent 
of St. Catharine, pretending to be its protettors, although in reality its oppreflors. The 
tribe of Beni Said, who are the more immediate neighbours of the convent, have 
a very bad charaéter. They are originally from Upper Egypt. 

Thefe Arabs, although feattered in feparate families over the country, feem to be 
fond of fociety, and vifit one another frequently. _A fort of politetefs too prevails 
among them, but it is too ceremonious. We witnefled the etiquette of their yifits, at 
the dwelling of our Schiech of the tribe of Leghat. His friends having had notice of his 
Teturn, came to pay their compliments to him upon the occafion. We had likewjfe our 
fhare in their polite attentions, for they congratulated us upon our travelling through the 
defart, without meeting with any unfortunate accident. When they fal&te they join 
han(ls, erabrace, and afk one another in a tone of tendernefs; “ How art thou? Is ‘alt 
well?’ When a Schiech enters a company, ail rife, and the Schiech goes round to 
embrace every one in his turn. e 

Some travellers have fancied, that a part of their politenefs upon fuch occafions, 
confifts in mutual enquiries after the health of their camels.and other dofieftic animals. 
But fuch enquiries are rather taken ill. Although, as it is natural for two men of the 
fame profeffion when they meet, to converfe concerning their affairs ; fo two Bedouins, 
whofe fole employment is to manage their cattle, will naturally queftion one another, 
upon that head, juit as our peafants talk of their fields and meadows. 

Their way of living is nearly the fame as that of the other wandering Arabs of the 
Kurdes, and of the Turcomanns. They lodge in tents made of coarfe ftuff, either 
black or ftriped black and white, which is manufactured by the women of goat’s hair. 
The tent confifts of three apartments, of which one is for the men, another fyr the 
womey, andthe third for the cattle. Thofe who are too poor to havea tent, qontrive 
however, to fhelter themfelves from the inclemencies of the weather, either with a piece 
of ctoth ftretched upon poles, or by Tetiring to the cavities.of the rocks. As-the thade 
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of trees is exceedingly agreeable in fuch torrid regions, the Bedouins are at great pains. 
in feeking out fhaded fituations to encamp in. ° 

The furniture correfponds to the fimplicity of the dwelling ; the chief article is a 
large ftraw mat, -which ferves equally for a feat, a table, and a bed; the kitehen uten- 
fils are merely a few pots, a few plates, and a few cups of tinned coppgr., Their clothes, 
swith all teeir valuable moveableg, are put up in lcathern bags, which are hung within 
‘the tent. Meir butter is put into a leathern bag, and the water which they ufe, is 
preferved in goat fkins. The hearth for the kitchen fire is placed any where, and’ with- 
‘out much trouble; it confifts of a hole made in the ground, and laidgwith ftones. 
Inftead of ah oven, they ufe an iron plate, in preparing their bread, which is made into 
{mall cakes. ‘They know no mills but fuch as are moved with the hands. 

Their food is equally,fimple. They are fond of newly baken bread, and in their 
excurfions through the defart, they are particularly careful to carry with them fufficient 
fupplies of meal. ‘The only other victuals which they ufe, are dates, milk, cheefe, and 
honey. Onoccafions of feftivals, indeed, a goat is killed and roafted. Although poor, 
and much inclined to live at the expence of ftrangers, they are, however, hofpitable 
among themfelves, and often invite one another to fhare their meals. Our Schiechs 
never accepted a treat from any of their friends, without ftriving to repay it. 

‘The Arabs of the defart are drefled much like their brethren in Mgypt. The only 
difference is, that the former wear fhoes of undreffed leather, and of apeculiar fhape. 
Many of them, however, walk with bare feet upoh the feorching fand, which renders 
their tkin at length infenfible: They arm themfelves too like the Egyptian Arab, 
riding upon camels, as thofe upon horfes, and bearing a lance, a fabre, and fometimes 
a gun, , 
"he dref of the females in the defart, although fimpler than that worn by the ordi- 
nary women in Egypt, is in reality, however, the very fame. The wife of one of our 
Schiechs wore an uncommon piece of drefs; bra{s rings of an enormous fize in her ears, 
‘Thefe women living remote from the world, and being whoily occupied in the manage. 
ment of.their domeftic affairs, appear to be, from thefe circumftances, lefs thy and 
ferupulous than the other women of the Eaft, They make lefs difficulty of converfing 
witha ttranger, omexpoting their face unveiled-before him, 

It is commonly known, that the Mahometans are permitted to have four wives. The 
Bedouins who are poor, and cannot eafily find the means of fubfiftence, content thems 
felves with one for the moft part. Thofe who are in the eafieft circumftancesf and who 
have two wives, feem-to Lave married fo many, chiefly’ that they might fuperintend 
their concerns in two different places. The conduct of our Schiech of Bemi Said, as 
as weil.as bis converfation, led us to make this reflection. ‘The difagreement that fub- 
filled betwee! his two wives allorded an inftance of fome of the inconveniences that - 
attend polygamy, : 
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. VOYAGE FROM SUEZ TO HDDA AND LOHEIA. 


Cuar. X. — Departure from Suez. Z 


ees z . . am: 
DURING our abfence feveral fmall caravans had fucceflively arrived at Suez, and 
the’argival of the great caravan from Cairo, fellowed. foon after our retwrn from mount 
Sinai.’ , Althougga, froni pivates, properly fg called, there js, litle ta be Seared in the 
Ayabic Gulph, yet fo unikilfubare the mariners in, thefe. latitudes, that-they dare not 
ventureip any difance froin. the. coals, _ This timorous mode of piling amigbe expos 
aM baie a fingle 
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“a fingle.velfel to the robbery of the Arabs, to avoid which, thefe fhips fail in little 
fleets; four always fetting out together, that theyenay join ta defend-themfelves, 
aAfter the arrival of the caravans, Suez feemed more populougthan Cairo 3 and as 
fuch a multitude could not long find fubfiftence there, all were eager'to fet out without 
delay. We Were recommended to the matter of two fhips that were to make the voyage. 
Although now accuftomed to live with the Mahometans, yet in our pafagé to Iidda, 
we fyifered a egree of uneafinefs which we had not felt upon occafions of greater 
danger.e Some Greeks had hinted to us, that the Muffulmans thought Chriftians 
unworthy of making this voyage in the company of the pilgrims who were journeying 
to the’holy city; and that upon this account we fhould not go abroad with fhoes upon 
our feet. Some of the pilgrims, indeed, feemed to look upon us little lefs unfavourably 
than a Capuchin going to Jerufalem would regard a Proteftant. But to be obliged to 
walk without fhoes upon the deck was not an humiliating diftin@ion, confined to 
Chriftians ; it was a reftraint to which all on board were fubjected. Nobody in thofe 
veflels but muft walk upon deck without fhoes, 

To avoid the company of the Mahometans, we had hired an apartment which we 
thought the bet. In a chamber opporite to ours lodged a rich black eunuch, who was 
going to Mecca ; and ufelefs as it could not but be to him, was accompanied with his 
feraglio like a Turkith lord. Ina large apartment under our¢ were forty women and 
flaves, with their children, whofe crying and noife gave us no little difturbance. Every 
one of the other pafiengers had hired a place upon the deck, where he remained with 
his Dales and parcels around him, having only a fmall {pace vacant in the middle where 
he might drefs his vidtuals, fit, and fleep. Our Greek failors, who were very unfkilful, 
were perplexed by thefe incumbrances, and could not go about to manage the veffel, 
without trampling upon the goods of the merchants, which produced endlefs difputes. 

Our veffel, although large enough to have carried at leaft forty guns, was very deeply 
laden. Befides her own freight, fhe towed after her three large thallops and one fmall ; 
the three larger filled with paffengers, horfes, fheep, and even women of pleafure, 

‘The mafter, an honeft merchant from Cairo, whofe name was Schoreibe, would not 
have been diftinguithed among the feamen of Europe. He took upon himfelf the tafk 
of pilot to the veffel ; but was indeed a very unfkilful pilot. Between the two compailes, 
where European navigators fet a light, he had placed a large magnet to r¢eftore imper- 
ceptibly, as he faid, their magnetic virtue to the needles, It was with difficulty that I 
perfuaded’ him to remove it. . 

With fuch feamen, however, we were obliged to fail, alfhough they durft not venture 
out into the open fea, but coafted round the thores at the rifk of being dafifed in pieces 
upon jutting rocks, or ftranded upon banks of coral. We had paid the mafter for 
our paflage immediately after agreeing for it. But according to the ‘cuftom of the 
country, we were obliged to give an acknowledgement to the failors before going 
ei which, in other places, is not expected till paffengers are leaving the 
veffel. . 

To avoid any difagreeable rencounters with the vther paffengers, we had taken care 
to go firft on board. We had yet feveral days to wait till the governor fhould infpegt 
the hips, to fee whether they were not overladen. ‘This duty he never fails to perform, 
for a fum of money is payable éo him from each veffel upon’ the occafion, which cpn- 
flitutes a partof his revenue, ° ° 

At length, after all thefe delays, the four fhips weighed anchor about*midnighe on the 
toth of OGober, The fide upon which we paffed would have,been dangerous, if the 
wind had not been favourable ; for-it is coyered all ovér with coral rocks, The thips 
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_caft anchor every night, and we had then liberty to go on fhore, if we chofeto run the 
hazard, in order to fee any object of curiofity. 


Cuapr. XI.— Of the Harbour of Tor. 


THE Larbour in which we happened to caft anchor, was once a place of fome con. 
fideration ; but the fmall fort of Kalla and Tor is now ruinous, and witiout 3 garrifon. 
In its neighbourhood, however, are fome remarkable villages, the inhabitants af which, 
as of all this barren coatt, live by fifhing. 

The inhabitants of Beled-en-Naflara are Greek Chriftians, In the neighbourhood 
is a convent, but only a fingle ecclefiaftic in it. At Bir is a well, the water of which is 
better than that at Naba, but not equal to what the Arabs bring upon camels from the 
hills. All the pilots who fail between Suez and Jidda live in the village of Jebil. Each 
of thefe pilots receives five hundred crowns for the voyage ; and gains fomething befides 
in the courfe of it, by inftruéting young perfons who accompany him, to learn his art, 
which confifts merely in diftinguithing where the fand banks and beds of coral lie. . 

Mr. Forfkal went on fhore to vifit the pretended Valley of Elim. ‘The ecclefiaftic 
belonging to the Greek convent fent a guide to conduét him thither. He found it 
overgrown with date trees. As he did not immediately return, a report arofe in the 
veffel that he had been detained by the Arabs, for attempting to take draughts of their 
hills. Some merchants, who were alfo janiffaries, fet inftantly out, to relieve and bring 
him back. Happily, the report turned out to have been falfe, and Mr, Forfkal returned 
without having met with any unpleafant accident. 

In this place we had an opportunity of feeing that whole range of mountains which 
terminates with Jibbel Mufa, and forms a mafs, of which the mountain of St.Catharine’s 
js the higheit peak. . One of thofe mountains rifes near Tor. We had a diftin& view 
of St. Catharine’s, and perceived how high it towers above Sinai. This vaft pile of 
mountains fills the whole traé between the two arms of the Arabic gulf. Near the- 
fhore, thofe mountains fink into {mall hills, which flope into fandy plains. 


Cuap, XI. — Voyage from Tor to Jidda.. 


WE continued till we had failed as far as Ras Mahommed, to caft anchor every night. 
Bat between that cape and the coaft of Arabia, we had to crofs the Red Se. at its full 
breadth. ‘The Europeans th'nk this the fafeft route, as there is not through the whole 
one rock on which a fhip can be wrecked. But the Turks think themfelves undone, 
whenever they lofe fight of land. 

So many misfortunes happen, indeed, from the ignorance of their feamen, that they 
have reafon for their fears. Out of four veffels that had fet out rather too late in the 
foregoing year, two had perifhed in thefe latitudes. Some perfons who had made the 
voyage in thofe veflels, narrated to us the particulars of that event, which afforded no 
“bad {pecimen of the nautical fkill of the Turks. When the ftorm arofe, all the failors 
and paffengers leaped into the boats, and betook themfelves to the fhore. The two 
fhips being thus abandoned to the itorm, one was dafhed againfta rock, and the other. 
fank, The mafter of the third cut away the cords of his boats, for which the paffengers 
threatened to cut him in pieces. But by explaining to them their danger, and pro- 
mifiny to extricete them, if they fhould not perplex and impede him, he prevailed upon 
them to affift him in faving the hip. 

_ In our paffage, we fcund ourfelves in danger of a worfe misfortune than sae ee 
/ ; nee : he 
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- he females, who: were -lodged under. us,:more than once, fuffered. linen, which they. 
‘were drying, to catch fire, in confequence of which the vellel muft have beengburnt, . 
if we had not been alarmed by their fcreams, and haftened*té thgir affiflance.. The 
fecend“time when this happened, our-captain was enraged, and fent.down.an- inferior 
officer into the feraglio, to beat the women for their carelefinefs. The infli@ion o this , 
punifhment produced, at firft, no fmall: noife among therh ; but it was followed by - 
tour and gwenty hours of. a {weet filence. jThofe .women were, indedil,. extremely.” 
troulflefome and indifcreet.. . Hearing their voices fo very near us, I was. stempted to ; 
look through a chink, and-faw three or four of them naked and bathings © iw cs 
34 Nothing remarkable appeared upon the track by which we failed, unleg a: few. Imall 
and :defart iflands,and the fummits of fome diftant hills. The laft objects that remained. ; 
within our view, upon the coaft of Egypt, were the famous. mountains: of emeralds, . 
calted by the Arabs Jibbel Sumrud, - owe “ABE wes A ibe, aed 
On the 17th of Obober, an eclipfe of the fun -happened,: which had been. foretold to. 
our captain. by Mr. Forfkal.  §.fhewed this phenomenon through glaffes to.the captain ; 
ang the principal merchants, with which they were much pleafed; for, among the 
Mahometans, a perfon who can predi€t an eclipfe, paffes for an univerfal {cholar, and, 
efpecially for a very fkilful phyfician. .Mr. Forfkal was confulted by feveral of the paf- 
fengers, who fancied themfelves fick upon a fudden.. -He mentioned fome harmlefs- 
medicines to them, and recommended exercife and a peculiar regimen, At length,, 
one of the pilgrims, complaining that he could not fee by night, my friend advifed him - 
to light a candle. This humorous prefcription did him better fervice than the moft 
profound fkill in medicine could have done: Fhofe Muffulmans were pleafed to find 
him thus accommodate himfelf to their mannerg, and became very fond of him..:.3 . 
When we came near to the fmall ifle of Kaflani, the Turks. began to exprefs theie - 
joy at having efcaped the dangers of fuch a paflage, and having fo nearly. reached the. . 
coat of Arabia, Cannons and mufkets were fired; the fhip and the boats . were; 
illuminated with lamps and lanthorns ; and all was exultation and jollity. . The failors , 
went round. with a box, afking a dole from the paflengers ; every one. gave.fome, 
trifle; and they then threw into the fea,—not the money,—but the box in which they 
had colleéed it. : ey are ahsc 2 
Continuing our courfe,we incurred confiderabledanger, in doubling a cape furrounded . 
with banks of coral, becaufe our -pilot was drunk. He had frequently Sfked us for 
brandy, an pretence that he could not fee the hills, or the outline of the coaft, untefs. 
his fight were cleared by the drinking of a little ftrong liqaor. We had refufed him, for ..° 
fear of giving offence to the other Muffulmans 3 but we foon faw that they are not fo. 
fcrupulous, for the captain fent to us every morning for a quarter of a bottle of brandy, 
to his pilot. . The Greek merchants might perhaps have made: him drunk, by adding. 
to the dofe which he received daily from us. oa Come 
: We arrived foon after at Jambo, a walled town near the fea, and having a fafe-_ 
harbour... Not having feen a fingle houfe, fince we had left Tor, we felt no finall, 
pleafure at the fight of Jambe, a aes “5 
-Such as meant to take Medina on their way to Mecca, went on shore here.: Three ‘ 
of our party alfo landed, and took their fabres in their hands, like the other paffengers., 
‘An inhabitant of Jambo, fuppofing them Turks, gave them the. falutation of peace,, . 
Salam Alicum, and entered farhiliarly into converfation with them. But learning that. 
they were Franks, he became vexed at having profaned his Yorm of falutatjon, by... 
addrefling it«o Chriftians, and paflionately railed at «he infolent audacity of thefe. 
infidels, who dared tq wear arms ip Arabia. But the.other Arabs not feconding his 
get . Be . : complaint, 
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complaint, my fellow travellers came on board, without meeting with any other unplea- 
fant accident. - iL : 

After {topping for one day in this harbour, we proceeded upon our voyage, retiring 
by degrees from the coaft, near which many beds of coral rocks were {cattered’ We 
had an opportunity of feeing the town of Maftura, which ftands at the foot of a hill of 
the fame name. We doubled Cape Wardan ; and anchored near Rabogh, a permanent 
habitation of 4 body of Arabs, who lived there in tents. We purchafed from, them @ 
plentiful ftosk of provifions. . 

Pilgrims, in their firft journey to Mecca, are obliged to affume the Ihbrem immedi- 
ately after pailing Cape Wardan, if the ftate of their health permit. This is a piece of 
linen, which is wrapped round the loins. The reft of the body is naked ; and in this 
ftate they proceed through the reft of the pilgrimage, till they have vifited the Kaaba. 
The only other garment they are fuffered to wear, is a linen cloth upon the fhoulders, 
which hangs down in the fafhion of a fcarf. But many, under pretext of indifpofition, 
retain their ordinary drefs. Others, more devout, afflumed the [hhram, although they 
had been formerly at Mecca; fo that by the evening, we faw moft of thofe Muffulmans 
dreffed in a garb different from what they had worn in the morning. 

It may feem ftrange, that Mahomet fhould have enjoined the obfervance of ftripping, 
which is fo injurious toethe health of the pilgrims. But this law was inftituted at a 
time when his followers were all Arabs, and there was little probability that his religion 
would be propagated in more northern regions. His defign was to make the pilgrims 
appear with due humility, and in the common drefs of the Arabs. Thofe lineng-are 
fill the only drefs worn by the inhabitants of this province. But the Turks, who are 
accuftomed to wear warm clothes, and even furred cloaks, find it extremely uncom- 
fortable to change thefe for the Thhram. Superftition maintains local cuftoms and 
inftitutions, even after circumftances have fo changed, as to make them counteraét the 
purpofes for which they were originally intended. The members of feveral religious 
orders retain, in cold countries, the common drefs of the warm countries in ,which 
their orders were inftituted. Ina chilling climate we fee them repair, in the middle 
of winter, to damp icy churches, becaufe the primitive Chriftians, in the mild climate 
of Afia,aflembled through the whole year, in fuch buildings, which were there agreeable 
by their coolnefs. 

At length, on the 29th of O&ober, we arrived in the harbour of Jidda. The fame 

_ Teafon which had induced us to enter the hip before the other paffengers, difpofed us 
to remaip in it till they had all gone on fhore. Every one was to get away with his goods 
as foon as péffible, and to conceal them as much as he could from the officers of the 
cuftoms, They were particularly at pains to conceal their ready money, which pays 
two and a half fer cent. of duty. One of the paffengers failed in the attempt to fecrete 
his money; for his purfe burft as he entered the boat, and his crowns fell into the fea. 
Thofe who defraud the cuftoms, fuffer no confifcation of their goods upon detection 5 
they are only laughed at. In feveral places in Turkey, thofe detected in thefe practices 
are compelled to pay the duties double. 

‘All who had been this way in the former year, and were now returning from the 
city, complained bitterly of the harthnefs with which they had been treated by the 
cuitomhoufe officers. ‘We were therefore perplexed about our ready money, not that 
we Were unwilling to pay the duties, but we were afraid of being plundered by the 
Arabs. « As the Mahomietans are unacquainted with the ufe of letters of ekchange, we 
had been obliged to carry with ws in Venetian fequins, the whole fum that*we intended 
toexpend on our journey. After various thoughts, we refolved to put our money ie 
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the bottom of our medicine chet, referving only two hundred fequins, where we 
expeted the officers of the cuftoms to fearch, Qur ftratagem fucceeded ; agd no 
perfon offered to move our medicines. : . 

The other three vetlels which had fet out with us from Suez, did.not reach Jidda’ 
till a confiderablg time after our arrival. One of them, by the ignorance of the failors, 
had been in great danger in the courfe of the paffage. She’was even overturaed in the 
road, the, failers having, in order to gratify the impatience of the nferchants, in 
difcharging the cargo, placed too great a weight of goods upon the ftern of the fhip. 
She was again raifed upon her keel, but a great part of the goods had fallen into 


the fea, and were much damaged ; a new inftance this, of the unfkilfulnefs of the 
Turkith feamen. 


Cuap. XIE — Of Jidda, and its Vicinity. 


WE entered this city under ftrong apprehenfions of ill treatment from its inhabitants. 
Recollecting with what contempt Chriftians are regarded at Cairo, and how our 
companions had been infulted by the Arab at Jambo; we feared that we might 
experience ftill more of the inhofpitable infolence of the Muffulm&ns, as we approached. 
nearer to their holy cities. But we found ourfelves agreeably difappointed. The 
inhabitants of Jidda, who are much accuftomed to Chriftian merchants in the European 
drefs, were not {truck with any thing ftrange in our appearance, and did not feem to 
takeemuch notice of us. We went freely to the coffee-houfes and markets, without 
fuffering any infults. But we underftood that none, except Muffulmans, are permitted 
to pafs through the gate that opens towards Mecca, or even to approach it; and kept 
therefore carefully at a diftance from that gate, left we might be difcovered. 

Our letters of recommendation were of great ufe tous. Mr.Geehler had been 
perfonally acquainted with the Pacha of Jidda, at Conftantinople, and had. accordingly 
recommended us to him, We had letters from two confiderable merchants at Cairo, 
to two of the principal merchants in Jidda. A poor Scheich had given us ope to the 
Kiaja, the Pacha’s lieutenant : a recommendation from which we had not expected 
much, but which was, neverthelefs, of more fervice to us than all the reft.. 

That Scheich was fecretary to one of the principal members of the academy of 
Jamea-el-Afhar, at Cairo. He had been born in European Turkey, and*having often 
heard of the {uperiority of the European Chriftians in matters of feencethe camefrequently 
to fee us, and was eager to receive information from us. ¢ He was a truly worthy man, ‘ 
perfeétly free from fuperftition, and a friend to the whole human race. »Mr*Yortkal 
and I inftructed him in the elements of botany and aftronomy. He, for his part, was. 
very ufeful to us, exercifing us in the Arabie language, and explaining to us many 
things of which we muft otherwife have remained ignorant. In his youth, he had 
given the Kiaja fome leffons. He had written, without our knowledge by the laft 
caravan, to prepoffefs his old friend in our favour: and gave us, befides, this letter 
to him, 7 

As we had not time to deliver all our letters with our own hands, we fent thofe to 
the two merchants by our fervant, in hopes that they might find us lodgings. But 
when they underftood that we were fo many, they excufed themfelves, alledging that 
it was not poffible to find a h6ufe large enough. Had we been fewer, we might have 
taken chamlters in the public Kan. Our Greck fervant, whéh we were thus gt a Tofs: 
for lodgingsg applied to one of his countrymen, who. was goldfmith to the Sherriffe of 
Meeca, and in great eredit with. the principal men, in thé city. This arene 
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informed him, that the Kiaja, having had previous intimation of our coming, had givens 
him orders to do us any fervice in his power. He even offeredvus the ule of’ his own - 
houfe ‘for a night, and fromifed us’a whole houfe to ourfelves, by next day. 

~ Upon receiving this notice, we went inftantly to deliver the Scheich’s letter “to the 
Kiaja; who received us with great politenefs. We went afterwards freqyently to fee 
him ; and, in our anfwers t0 his queftions sconcerning the cuftoms an& manners of 
Europe, we €ommunicated to him and his friends more juft and favourable ideas of 
the Europeans, than they feemed to have before entertained. The Arabs confider us 
in the fame light in which we regard the Chincfe. They efteem themfclyes the more 
enlightened and ingenious people ; and think they do us great honour, when they 
rank us in the fecond place. ‘The Kiaja was fond of converfing about aftronomy. 
Mr. Forfkal, who often vifited him, perluaded him to form a garden for plants near 
his houfe, and to bring from the interior parts of the country, the fhrub which produces 
the balm in Mecca. The Arabs looked upon this as a happy thought ; and the more 
fo, becaufe the bali is not to be obtained pure at Jidda, but is commonly corrupted 
with an intermixture of extraneous fubftances, before it comes there. 

After a few days, we delivered our letter of recommendation to the Pacha, He had 
alfo fome knowledge ¢f aftronomy, and withed to fee our inftruments, He thought 
them better than thofe yfed in the Eaft, and fhewed them to a Scheich, a learned ‘Turk, 
whom he had with him. The Pacha and the Scheich {poke no language but the 
Turkith, to which I wasaflranger. But we had enough of interpreters ; and, among 
others three French and Italian renegadoes, in the fervice of the Pacha, Yet +hey 
knew not the terms of fcience, either in their native language, or in the Turkifh. I 
could not, of confequence, ‘make mayfelf well underftood by the Pacha; and our 
converfation upon thefe fubje&ts was not long nor profound. With the Kiaja I was 
obliged to fpeak Arabic, which I found not a little difficult, being ftill ignorant of the 
terms of {cience in that language. : 

On the 1{t of November, after hiring a houfe, we made our effects be carried to the 
cuftomhonfe, before we fhould remove them into the city, and had the pleafure to 
obferve, that we were not the lefs kindly dealt with for being known to the Kiaja. 
"That officer fat in an elevated fituation, with his clerks around him, and direéted the 
goods of the merchants to be examined, piece by piece; but he was fatisfied with 
opening our <runks, and did not make them be emptied. © ‘The officers of the cuftoms 
expect a gratuity, When they behave with difcretion. The Sherriffe’s goldfaith, who 
had taken upon hinelf the direétion of our expence, ‘gave them a trifle in our name 
publicly, 

The news of the arrival of a party of Europeans, among whom was an aftronomer, 
foon reached Mecca. ‘The brother of the reigning Sherriffe was at that time advancing - 
with an army to attack the city. With the Mahometans, an aftronomer is always 
deemed an aftrologer. The Sherriffe, therefore, dire€ted his Greek goldfmith to, 
enquire of me, Whether he fhould remain in poffeffion of the fovereign power, or be® 
compelled to give place to his brother? I excufed myfelf from returning an anfwer, 
as being ignorant of future events, and as cultivating aftronomy only to improve the 
art of navigation. But Mr. Von Haven replied, that, of the two brothers, he who bore 
the greateft refemblance to Haffan, the founder of the family, fhould remain victorious. 
This refponfe turned out the more happily, that the reigning Sherrifle was enabled to 
ymaintdin himfelf gipon the throne. ‘ : 

A nobleman in Jidda afked me to difcover to him the thief who had. ftolefs two. 
hundred fequins which -he had Joft, 1 alledged the fame excufe as in the a 
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", eafe. He then applied to a famous Scheich, who was a better aftrologer than {. The 
Scheich gathered all his fervants, ranged them in a,line, and after a long prayew, made 
each of them take into his mouth u bit of folded paper, telling ghem, that they who 
were innocent might fwallow it with fafety, but that the guilty perfon. would be choked 
by it. They all fwallowed the paper, {ave one, who, being thus furprifed,and embarraffed, 
confeffed the theft, and made reftitution, * . 

He is faid t0 have been Sultan El Gurl, fovereign of Egypt, who in fhe year 1514, 
furrdunded Jidda with walls, to protect it from the Portuguefe, then beginning to 
Become formidable on the Red Sea. Thofe walls are full ftanding, but are now fo 
ruinous, that a perfon may, in many places, enter over them on horfeback. The 
bridge is in an equ.'ly defencelefs ftate; a ruinous battery, with one difmounted cannon, 
is all that remains to fhelter it. Some cannons before the palace of the Pacha, are 
good for nothing but to return the falute of fhips which enter the harbour. ‘This palace 
is but an indifferent building, like the houfes of the other Pachas through the Ottoman 
empire. In the city, however, are feveral fine buildings of coral ftone. But the other 
houfes are flight wooden fabrics, like the ordinary dwellings of the Arabs through the: 
country. 

The city is entirely deftitute of water. ‘The inhabitants have none to drink, but 
what is collected by the Arabs, in refervoirs among the hills, and brought by them from 
thence upon camels. 

People of diftin@tion in this place drefs nearly as the Turks in Cairo. But the poorer 
fortewear only a fhirt without breeches. The Bedouins jn the neighbourhood wear 
ouly the Thhram upon their loins. ‘The drefs of the women among the lower ranks 
is the fame which is worn by the Arabian females in general ; large drawers, a flowing 
fhirt, and a veil. Many of the poorer people are employed in fifhing, by which they 
feem to earn but a feanty living. , 

The country lying immediately around this city is fandy and barren. If we may 
believe, tradition, thefe regions have undergone no change fince the creation ;. for the 
tomb of Eve is ftill fhewn in a {pot at no great diftance from the fea. But I have 
remarked fome fure indications of the fea having receded from the furface of the land 
here as well as in other places. At a certain diltance from the thore, are hills entirely 
compofed of coral-rock, and having a perfe&t refemblance to the banks of coral lying 
along the coaft. ah” 

AAs I vas walking by the harbour, I had an opportunity of obferving a fingular 
practice, which the Arabs ufe for taking up wild ducks. ¢ The perfon who is in fearch 
of the game, ftrips, puts fea weeds upon his head, and approaches theebird. The 
duck, not being alarmed at the fight of the fea weeds, ftirs not till the Arab feizes it 
it by the feet. bd 
_ Pococke, and fome other travellers, were not credited,. when they fpoke of this 
mode of taking wild fowls as praatifedin China. But no fa@ can be more certain, 


Cup. XIV, —The Government and Trade of Jidda. 


JIDDA has been always a part of the dominions of the Sherriffe of Mecca... The 
Turkifh Sultan fends, indeed, a Pacha to this city; but he is not abfolute fovereigni 
of it. The fupreme authority i$ fhared between the Sherriffe and the Turkith govgrftor, 
The latter ie changed every year; and accordingly refufes Yometimes to obey the 
Pacha, as did the prefent Kiaja, in one inftance, during our ftay at Jidda, on 
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The Sherriffe keeps an officer, who is called his Vifier, to reprefent him in this 
city; and on this Vifice, folely, de all fuch of the inhabitants of Jidda, as are the 
Sherriffe’s fubjects, depend. “This officer is always chofen out of the family- of the 
Sherriffe, from among thofe who afpire to the fovereign power. A defcendant of a 
noble Arab family would not deign to compear before a judge of a meefer birth. 

The revenue arifing from the cultoms is thared between the Sultan and the Sherviffe 
upon which account the Kiaja and the Vifier always attend together, when Yoods are 
examined, - '[he dues of cultom are fixed at 10 per cent. upon the value of the goods, 
eftimated arbitrarily by the cultomhoufe officers ; fo that they may be Confidered as 
equal, in reality, to 12 or 15 per cent. The Fnglith, however, are particularly 
favoured, even more than the fubjects of the Sultan: They pay only 8 per cent. and 
are fuflered to difcharge this in goods ; whereas all others muft produce money. 

Although the trade of Jidda is fo confiderable, yet this city is no more than a mart 
between Egypt and India. The fhips from Suez feldors proceed farther than this port ; 
and thofe trom India are not fuffered to advance to Suez. The mafter of a veffel 
from Surat being driven one year too far north to enter the harbour of Jidda, proceeded 
to Sues, and there difcharged his cargo. Bat he was put in prifon next year at Jidda, 
and wblied to pay the whole dues that would have been charged at Jidda, upon the 
goods which he had difpofed of at Suez. 

Were it not for this advantage, the trade of Suez would be very trifling. The 
circumjacent country affords nothing but ‘Taif almonds for an object of traffic ; of 
thefe, indeed, the Englifh carry five hundred thoufand weight a-year to India. Balm 
of Mecca is alfo brought hither from the neighbourhood of Medina, as an article for 
exportation. 

The imports are greater, becaufe both Mecca and Medina are to be fupplied from 
this market. Large quantities of corn, rice, lentiles, fugar, oil, &c. are imported from 
Egypt, without which this part of Arabia could not poflibly be inhabited. All goods 
ivom Europe come alfo by the way of Egypt; and, on the other hand, thofe which 
are brovght hither from India pvfs generally into Egypt. 

Maillet, who refided long in Cairo, imagined that it might be of advantage to the 
rations of Eurepe, to conduét their trade to India by the way of the Red Sea. But it 
is doubtful .whether fhips would be allowed to pafs the harbour of Jidda. ‘They 
would undoubtedty meet with much fraud and chicanery at Suez ; for the proprietors 
_ of the veflels which trade at prefent between the two harbours, are the moft refpectable 
merchants in Cairo. Befides, the exorbitant duties which would be exaéted, would 
greatly curfail their profits. But European merchants would hardly be hindered to fettle 
at Jidda : Ong Englifhman has lived feveral years here. 

A circumftance which muft always have an unfavourable influence upon the ftate 
of this trade, is the low ftate of the finances of the Government which prefides here. 
Continually in want of money, they often require the merchants to advance fome part 
cof the duties for the next year, and promife to difcount what is thus advanced, when 
it falls due, But thefe advances, when once obtained, are left to accumulate year after. 

ear, and will never be repaid. The Englith have not yet fubmitted to thefe impofitiorts : 
but their firm refufal continually embroils them with the officers of Government. 

No money is coitied in this province ; the fpecie current here is all foreign, and the 
fame-as at Conftantinople and Cairo. But the larger coins pafs at a higher rate here 
than inCairo, becaufe fmall money is more plentiful here than even where it is coined. 
‘Pilgrims bring this abundance of fmall money into the country, to defray their travelling 
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"| expences, and the alms which they are obliged to beftow on their journey, and in the 
Holy City. ‘Yhat fmall money is never carried out of the country, and the province is, 
by confequence, abfolutely overflowed with it. oe : 

¥ have-had occafion to fpeak of the trading janiffaries. Thofe ar& properly merchants, 
who have inyolled themfelves among the Janiflaries, that they might be prote@ed by the 
privileges of that body from the impofitions to which they would otherwife pe expofed 
m condydting their traffic; but they perform no military duty, and r@ceive no pay. 
Such a janiflary is independent of the civil magiftrate, and amenable to no judges but 
the officers pf the military body to which he belongs. He enjoys alfo an exemption 
from the payment of cuftom-houfe dues, for a trunk and two bafkets, which are allowed 
them for the conveyance of their baggage and provifions. But, inftead of baggage or 
provifions, the trading janiffaries take care to fill the trunk and bafkets with their imolt 
precious goods. I have feen, likewife, fome fhip captains and pilots who had inrolled 
theinfelves among the janiffaries, folely to acquire importance, and to fecure the 
protection of this powerful body, who are always ready to fupport and defend a 
brother janiffary ; for fuch janiflaries did not fhare the privileges of their Turkih 
brethren. 

While we were in Jidda, the janiffary traders, refenting the ftif€tnefs with which their 
goods were infpeéted, threatened to defend themfelves with the help of their fellows, 
from what they called injuftice. ‘The Kiaja and Vifier ordered ftrong detachments 
from the troops of the Pacha and the Sultan, to attend them to the cuftom houfe; and 
theenutinecrs were thus reprefled. But after our departure, the janiffaries affembled in 
arms ; upon which the Pacha direéted fome cannons to be pointed againft the houfe in 
which the ringleaders were affembled, and all became quiet. 


Cuap. XV. —Voyage from Jidda to Lobeia. 


OUR orders were to proceed as directly as poffible to Yemen; and nothing detained 
us at Jidda but the prevalence of the north wind, which kept back the arrival of the 
fhips going thither for coffee ; for there were none elfe with which we could continue 
our voyage to the fouth of the Arabic Gulph. At laft fome of thofe velels arrived 
in the beginning of December ; and we were advifed to take our paffage in a fhip from 
Matkate, bound to Hodeida, for a cargo of coffee, : . 

We went in hafte to fee this veffel, but were not a little furpfifed to find it more 
like a hogfhead than a fhip. It was only feven fathoms,long, by three in breadth. It 
had no deck; its planks were extremely thin, and feemed to be only najed together, 
but not pitched. The Captain wore nothing but a linen cloth upon his loins; and 
his failors, who were nine in number, and all black flaves from Africa er Malabar, had 
nothing to cover their nakednefs, but about an hand breadth of linen, bound upon 
their haunches with a cord. Our friends perfuaded us not to fickle at appearances, 
as the Arabs of Matkate are efteemed good failors, and manage their fails like Euro- 
pean mariners : whereas the fubjects of the Imam are very unikilful navigators, and 
ufe mats for fails, which it is very dificult to manage. We took their advice and agreed 
with the mater for our paffage to Hodeida. : 

Our firft intention had been to go ftraight by fea to Mokha, as we hoped that fome 
Englith veffel might be found there. But we were told, that this paflage would be ex- 
tremely tedieus, and that we might travel more agreeably by Ind, ang could meet with 
no mbleftatien in the dominions of the Imam. Howeyer, the da ager of living among 
Arabs, whom we reprefented to curfelves fuch as thofe whem we had feen in the 
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defart, fill dwelt upon our imagination. But our friends again affured us, that our 
fears were groundlefs ; and we cccordingly determined to land at‘Loheia, or rather at 
Hodeida, as we fhould this begin the fooner to traverfe Arabia the Happy. The Kiaja 
give us letters to the Dolas, or governors of Loheia and Hodeida : and the merchants 
to whom ave had been recommended, gave us others to fome of the principal mer. 
chants in thofe two cities. ‘he Pacha gave orders that our baggage fhould pafs 
unexamined, ~ . 

We had freighted the veffel for ourfelves alone: but yet we found it laden with 
goods, The malter excufed this, by telling us, that thefe were abfolutely neceffary 
for ballaft, A fmall ipace was however allotted to each of us, which we found {pread 
with a ftraw mat, intended equally for a feat and a bed, upon which we might fleep if 
we could. Bales of goods occupied every place elfe, except one {mall comer, which 
ferved asa kitchen. It was impoflible, therefore, to walk or take the leaft exereife. 
Mr. Cramer loft his watch the firft night between the boards and a mat of branches of 
trees, which was fpread all over the bottom of the veflel, to keep the goods dry. It was 
found undamaged, when we reached Lobeia; a circumftance which proves that the 
timber of thofe veffels is more clofely joined than one would at firft imagine. 

We fet out from Jidda on the 13th of December, and our Captain followed the 
practice of calting anchor every night; although the banks of coral are lefs numerous 
in the fouthern than in the northern part of the Arabic Gulph. If we had feen 
few towns or villages between Suez and Jidda, we faw no more between Jidda and 
Loheia. - ° 

Our voyage was uniformly fafe and pleafant. We obferved fome flying fifhes, 
which the Arabs call fea locufts. On the fixth day of our voyage, we overtook a 
veffel belonging to Hodeida, which had failed from Jidda three days before us. ‘This 
was an inftance of the flow failing of the fhips of Yemen, whofe mat fails receive fo 
little wind, that often the Arabs can farce get out of the harbour. We faw allo 
feveral fall veflels, which proceeded in fuch a manner as to fhew themfelveg to be 
managed ,by men of much more fpirit than the Turkifh failors. 

After feven days failing we anchored near Ghunfude, a confiderable city, but con- 
fifting merely of huts. It belongs to the Sherriffe of Mecca, and is governed by one 
of his officers, who lives in a fmall ifle, at fome diftance from the city. He is obliged 
to pafs daily between the ifle and the town, in order to attend the receipt of the 
cuftoms. All the fhips which are employed in carrying coffee to Jidda, are obliged 

“to anchor here, and pay a duty to the Sherriffe. ‘They are under no neceflity of 
ftopping’ on-their return ; if the crew, however, with to go on fhore, they may obtain 
ageneral permiffion for the payment of two crowns. ‘ 

Next day after our departure from Ghunfude, where we ftaid only one day, we 
paffed within fight of Hali, where the Sherriffe of Mecca keeps a garrifon. This city 
is upon the confines of his dominions, and upon the border of the province of Hedjas. 
The neighbouring Arabs belong to Yemen. ' 

* As our captain needed provifions, we had an early opportunity of forming ac- 
quaintance with thofe independent Arabs who live between the dominions of the two 
Sherriffes of Mecca and Abu-Arifch. They are governed by Schiechs of their own, 
and profefs a religion which feems to have been that of their anceftors before Maho- 
met arofe, We had heard it mentioned, that thofe people have a ftrong inclination 
to appropriate th> clothés of travellers: in imitation of our ship captain, taerefore, we 
qreiled ourfelves modeftly and Simply, in different fhirts, and in this guife went on 
fhore unarmed. Some ‘men immediately advanced. to meet us; inflead of a turban 
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", they wyre only a ftring upon the head, to confine the hair; and a cloth upon the 


loins wa8 all the reft of their drefs. Conceiving our behaviour to be expreflive of fufpicion 
and diftruft, they threw down their lances, and told us that w® had nothing to fear. 

As %ve-wifhed to purchafe provifions, they led us to.their tents. ° As we approached; 
two women came out to meet us, and refpeCtfully kiffed the arms of the Schiechs, who 
kiffled their héads in return, ‘They wore no veils upon their faces; their ecyes*were 
blackened with lead ore; and they had black {pots imprefled, as ormaments upon 
theirebrows, cheeks, and chin. 'Thofe beauties, whofe complexion was a yellowith 
brown, ‘and.who were almoft naked, immediately afked us for Kochhel, to blacken 
their eyes, and for Elheunc to dye their nails yellow. We were not a little mortified 
that we had forgotten to provide ourfelves in thefe articles, by which we might have 
been enabled to gratify the eagernefs of thofe fair ones for drefs, and to fupply them 
with powerful aids to their charms. 'T hey regaled us with miik and butter, which 
had been kept in goat ikins, and gave us bad bread to eat with thefe dainties. hey 
were not difpleafed at our paying them before hand. Although wanderers in the 
defart, they feemed to us more civilized than moft of the other Bedouin tribes, 

Next day, after this interview, we halted near a mountain called Konembel, fituated 
in the middle of the fea, and faid by the Arabs to have been ofiginally a volcano, It 
may poflibly be the remains of that burning ifland which ig placed by Arrian and 
Ptolemy in thefe latitudes, We faw, likewile, not far off, the city of Gefan, fituate 
upon a tongue of land, on the coaft; but we did not venture to approach it; for the 
Shewrilfe to whom it belongs bears the character of being inhofpitable to ftrangers, 

On the 29th of December, we arrived in the harbour of Loheia, and caft anchor 
within a league of the town. . 


ROUTE FROM LOHEIA TO BEIT EL FAKIH. 
. 


Cuap. XVI. — Of our Stay at Lobeia. ° 


BETWEEN Suez and Loheia, we had heard much of the independent Schiechs, 
who are unwilling to fuffer ftrangers to enter their dominions. From this circumftance 
we could not readily credit what was told us concerning the eafe and decurity with 
which we, might travel through the territories of the Imam of Sar’. It was for this 
reafon that we had wifhed to go ftraight by fea to Mokha ; although we had been 
often enough oppofed by contrary winds, to make us weary of this mode of travel- 
ling. Two merchants of Mokha, who had fet out with us, determined, owever, to 
continue their journey by land. We thought it might be proper to accompany them 
into the city, where we might learn from the governor, whether we could be jafe ta 
travel by land between Loheia and Mokha. 

Dola, or Emir, is the title which the Arabs give to the governor of cities. He of 
Loheia was an Emir, and his name was Farhan. He was a native of Africa, and 
entirely black ; but had been brought into Arabia in his youth, and fold to a man 
of rank, who was fince dead, after having occupied one of the firft offices in the fervice 
of the Imam. He had given young Farhan a good education, and had obtained for 
him a fmall office, in which ht gave fo much fatisfaction, that his merit foon raifed 
him to be Dela of a confiderable city. ‘We found him to poffefs the dignified polite. 
ae nobjeman, the ftri& integrity, and the candid benevolence of a true friend ta 
ma nds . 
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‘We explained to him our fituation; and told him that we were Europeaas, and’ 
withed to go by Hodeida to Mokha, where we hoped to find fome Englith fhips, in 
which we might take our paflage to India; but, being ftrangers to the country through 
which we were to. travel, had brought a letter to him from the Kiaja of Jidda, and 
another from one of the principal merchants in Jidda to Machfen-el-Makkawifch, the 
chief “merchant in Loheia. “fhe Emir had known a good many Europeans, or Franks, 
at Mokha, bu: had never before feen any arrayed in the garb of the Eaft, which is, 
however, univerfally worn by the Oriental Chriftians. We knew that the Muffulmans 
regard Chriftians with greater efteem than thofe of any other religious community, 
except their own, When we were aiked, therefore, by Emir Farhan, whether we 
were Franks or Nazarites, we replied that we were both ; fearing that he might, per- 
haps, take the Europeans for Pagans. Meechfen, the merchant was then fick; but 
the Emir fent for his clerk, to receive the letter in our hands, addrefled to him. 

Hitherto this governor had known no Europeans but India merchants. He was 
furprifed when he underftood from the letters, that one of us was a phyfician ; another 
in fearch of plants; and a third, an obferver of ftars. Struck with this fingularity, 
and fuppofing that we might not be in very great hafte, he propofed to us to flay fome- 
time at Lohela, offerintg to fend us to Mokha upon his own camels. Mzechfen, the 
merchant, who needed -a phyfician, earneftly invited us, at the fame time, to take up 
our lodgings in one of his houfes. 

We were delighted thus to find the Arabs more civilized the further we pro- 
ceeded from Egypt, and to meét with, fo polite a reception among the people “who 
were the objeét of our enquiries. We were ftill more delighted that the people themfelves 
contributed to afford us opportunities of traverfing their coungry unfufpected, To 
hide our joy at the propofal, we expreffed our fears of danger in travelling fo near 
the feat of the war between the Schiechs of Mckkrami and the Sherriffe of Abu-Arifch. 
But the Emir affured us, that we fhould be fafe from all danger at Loheia, and might 
travel in full fecurity through the whole territories of his mafter the Imam. : 

We no longer hefitated to quit the veffel, The captain not having taken the pre- 
eaution to exact payment of our paflage, when we came firft on board, now applicd 
to the governor, begging him to compel us to pay in full for our paffage to Hodeida. 
The Emir generoully replied, that he would pay his demand from his own purte, if we 
refufed ; and the merchant Mechfen made the fame promife. We did not put the 

enerofity of our Arabian friends to the trial ; but felt ourfelves deeply indebted to them 
es their fervices. @ 

When wa {poke of the conveyance of our baggage to the fhore, the Emir fent his 
own boat for it; and, to fpare us all trouble, directed the merchant’s clerk to fatisfy 
the officers ofthe cuftoms. In the evening he fent us an excellent fheep, as a prefent 
of welcome, and accompanied it with a letter, in which he called us his guefts, and 
affured us of his friendfhip. His boat having only mat fails, moved fo flowly that 
we could not bring all our cfeéls on fhore. The Emir, underftanding that we were 
uneafy upon this head, immediately fent fome foldicrs to guard our baggage. 

We paifed the night on the fhore, whither our good friend Mzchfen, who very 
naturally fuppofed that our cooking utenfils muft be yet in confufion, fent us an‘cx- 
cellent fupper. Nothing was wanting but wine; and our ftock of bad brandy, which 
wehad brought from Jidda, was by this time finifhed. We might have fupplied 
ourfelves with vine, aid oiker liquors, from the Jews of Sana, who maniffacture large 
quantities of thofe articles; bet we fhould have been obliged to carry tifem in copper 
veflels, which would hfive rendered them noxious.to the health, They offered ts a 
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. fort of bowza, which we found naufeous. We were, therefore, obliged to content 
ourfelves with the profpect of living without flrong liquor of any kind for fome ponths. 

Our, trunks were carried next day to the cuftom-houfe; th€y were opened ; and we 
were afraid that they might be ftrictly examined, But the cuftom-houfe officers behaved 
with great chglity. We had remarked, that the Emir’s attention was fixed upon our 
inftruments folely, and that he feemed anxious to underfl{nd the ufes of them? We 
therefore explained to him whatever he wifhed to know. Mr.Forfkal fh&ved him fome 
fmalf okje&s through a microfcope; and he was mott agreeably furprifed to fee minute 
infects magnified to fo large a fize. 

The houfe affigned us for a lodging was builtin the Eaftern fafhion, with a fquare 
court in the middle. "There was not one well furnifhed room in it; yet it confifted 
of feveral diftinG apartments, into which the entrance was through an open gallery, 
which extended all around it. This lodging was far from being elegant, in comparifon 
with the {plendid inns in Europe; but in Arabia it was both elegant and commodious. 
At firft our court was conttantly filled with crowds of people curious to fee us. This 
we found troublefome; and therefore hired a porter who fuffered none to enter but 
perfons who had bufinefs to tranfaét with us. 2 


Cuap. XVII. -~ Of the City of Lobeiae 


THE city of Loheia has ftood only for thefe three centuries. Its founder and patron: 
wagja Mahometan faint, called Schicch Scelei, who built a hut on the fhore where 
Loheia now ftands, and fpent there the reft of this days as a hermit. After his death, 
a Kabbet, or houfe of prayer, was raifed over the tomb; and it was afterwards by 
degrees embellifhed &d endowed. Some devout perfons imagining that it would be a 
great happinefs to them to live near the remains of fo holy a perfon, built huts for 
themfelves about his tomb. Nearly at the fame time the harbour of Marabea, a 
neighbouring city in which a governor refided, was filled up. The inhabitants upon 
this deferted their city, and fettled at Loheia, whither the feat of government was alfo 
transferred, ‘ 

T remarked upon this occafion, that the Sunnites, the prevalent feét in this province, 
although forbidden by the Koran to pay any a€s of worlhip to created beings, yet 
regard their faints with very fingular veneration. In this part of Arabia, the potterity 
of the fajnts are treated with as much refpeét as is fhewn to the petterity of Mahomet 
at Mecca. Every perfon who can number a reputed faint among his anceftors, is dig-. 
nifted with the title of Schiech, and confidered as an ‘ecclefiattic by birth, «Families 
thus find it their intereft to eftablith, by every poflible means, the fanctity Of the perfon 
to whom they owe their origin, and to maintain the authenticity of the rpiracles afcribed 
to him, In this manner is fuperftition daily extending its influence among the Maho- 
metans, and feigned miracles are conftantly multiplying. 

The territory of Loheia is arid and barren. ‘The harbour is fo indifferent that even 
the falleit vefels are obliged to anchor at a diftance from the city; and, when the 
tide is at cbb, laden boats cannot approach near it. Notwithitanding this difadvantage 
a confiderable trade in coffce is carried on from Loheia; the coffee is brought from the 
neighbouring hills, and expofed in one large heap for fale. This coffee is not reputed 
to be fo good as that whichsomes from Beit-el-Fakih, and is thipped at Mokha and 
Hodeida. But coffee is to be purchafed here upon more reifonabjg terms ; @nd the 
earri@ge to Jidda cofts lefs. On this accownt feveral merchants from Cait live at 
Lopeia, and others come annually hither to make purchafes of coffee. In this city are 
alfo forty poor Banians, employed in difigrent trades. ° 
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* Lohela, although without walls, is not entirely defencelefs. Twelve towers, Puarded * 
‘by foldiers, ftand at equal diftances round it. Thefe towers rofemble thofe'in fome 
of the impeiial cities of Sermany ; ‘the height of its gates renders it neceflary to climb 
up to them upon ladders. In Turkey, and even in Europe, it would have beén dan- 
gerous to approach near fuch fortifications, in order to examine them. But the Arab 
guards fat {moking their pipes and drinking Kifcher, and gave me no interruption in 
my walks about them. Some of the officers even invited me to fit down and partake 
of their refrefhments. They put many queftions to me concerning the military fkill 
of the Europeans, and feemed to be furprifed at what I told them. 1 fhewed tiem our 
invention for writing without ink, and in their prefence, drew with a pencil the lines 
and angles neceflary for laying down the plan of the city, while they had no fufpicion 
of my purpofe, but called on their comrades from the neighbouring towers to fee my 
exhibition. 

Only one of thofe towers, and that newly built by Emir Farhan, is fuch as to admit of 
being defended by cannons. The reft are fo ill built, that the Arabs of Hafchid, fome 
time fince, made their way through them, and fet fire to the city. ‘The inhabitants are 
fenfible of the weaknefs of their fortifications, After our departure, upon fome hun- 
dreds of thef2 Arabs ewlvancing through the province towards the fhore, many of the 
inhabitants left Loheia, and took refuge in a finall ifland, carrying with them their moft 
precious effects, But their terror proved to have been premature ; for Emir ‘Farhan 
no fooner put his troops in motion, than thofe contemptible enemies retreated. 

Several of the houfes in Loheia are built of ftone; but the greater part are huts gon- 
ftrudted in that fathion which is common among the Arabs. The walls are of mud 
mixed with dung ; and the roof is thatched with a fort of grafs which is very common 
here. Round the walls within are a range of beds made of ftraW, on which, notwith- 
ftanding their fimplicity, a perfon may either fit or lie commodioufly enough. Such a 
houfe is not large enough to be divided into feparate apartments 5 it has feldom win- 
dows, and its door is only a {traw mat. ‘When an Arab has a family and cattle, he 
builds for their accommodation feveral fuch huts, and inclofes the whole with aftrong, 
wooden fence. The population of the cities of Arabia, therefore, cannot be propor- 
tionate to their extent. : 

Lime is prepared in the neighbourhood of this city, by the calcination of coral from 
the fea in the open air, and without a furnace. In the larger maffes, when they were 
broken, we often {aw oblong fhells, with the animal {till alive within them. Thefe feas 

-abound in beautiful fhells and uncommon fifhes. 

The water at Loheia is very bad and is brought from a diftance. The common 
people drink from a well which is a league from the city. The beft water, which ho® 
ever cannot be praifed as good, comes from two leagues and a half’s diftance. As 
wheeled carriages are unknown here, this water is carried upon camels or affes ; not 
in fkins as in Egypt and Turkey, but in earthen jars, a number of which hang upon 
each fide of a camel: Within two leagues of the city is a fmall hill which affords con- 
&derable quantities of mineral falt. 


Cuap. XVII. — Of the Inhabitants of Lobeia. 


FROM all that we faw and from all that befel us in this city, we judged the inha- 
bitants to be curicus, intelligent, and polifhed in their manners. Ali were"eager to fee 


the Europeans and the wonders which they performed. After we had “employed a 
: - ; porter, 
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: : * 

- porter, thofe who had no other pretext upon which they might obtain admiffion to us 
pretended to confult dur phyfician. One afked him to fecl his pulfe, and to tgll him 
what medicines or regimen he ftood in need of; while anothct enguired how it came 
that he could not fleep ? : 

We had ong opportunity of learning their ides of the benefits to be derived’ from 
medicine. Mr. Cramer had given a feribe a vomit whfch operated witle extreme 
violence. « The Arabs being ftruck at its wonderful eects, refolved all to take the fame 
excelfentremedy; and the reputation of our frien’. {kill thus became very hich among 
them. ThesEmir Bahr, or infpedte: of the port, fenfone day for him; and as he did 
not go immediately the Emir foon after fent a {addled horfe to our gate. Mr. Cramer, 
fuppofing that this horfe was intended to bear him to the Emir, was going to mount him, 
when he was told that this was the patient he was to cure. We luckily found -out 
another phyfician in our party. Our Swedith ferveat had ferved among the huffar 
troops in his native country, and in that fervice had learned fome knowledge of the 
difeafes of horfes. He offered to cure the Emir’s horfe and fucceeded, The cure ren- 
dered him famous: and he was often feat for afterwards to human patients. 
The Arabian phyficians extend their care equally to men and horfes, and even other 
creatures, 7 

When we fhewed our microfcopes to Emir ‘Farhan at thescuftomhoufe, the other 
Arabs were all altonithed us well as he, to fee the fize of the infeéts fo much magnified. 
A fervant who faw one of thofe magnified infects, faid that they were the growth of 
Eurépe, and that thofe of Arabia, were in comparifon exceedingly diminutive. But 
nothing furprifed the peopic of difti:@tion more than when they faw through a tele-. 
fcope a woman walking; thsy could not conceive how it happened, that although the 
appeared topfy turvy, yet her under garments did not tarn about her ears, and exclaimed 





repeatedly, Allah Akbar, Ged is Great. 

The children obterving that we gathered infetts, brought great numbers, which they 
atked ug to buy. Thofe who were grown up fhewed alfo many indications of a turn for 
induftry, which, if properly directed and encouraged, might render this people a’ com. 

_ mercial nation. » . 

Two Arabs came one day to fee us eat. ~The one was a young nobleman. of Sana, 
who had received a good education ; the other, 2 man of fome confequence from the 
province of Hachtan, where few firangers are ever feen, and the ergtet Timplicity of 
manners fill prevails. When we invited them to dine with us, the latter earneftly 
replied, “ God preferve me from eating with infidels who*believe not in God.” When 
T gfked him fome particulars concerning his country, he replied, “« What iseay country 
to you? Do you want to conquer ‘it ?? He was altonifhed at every thing he faw, our 
fpoons, our plates, our forks. He afked fome fimple queftions which extited laughter. 
He then went out in a paffion, and his companion from Sana had. fome difficulty to. 
perfuade him back. When he came back he fuw whole fowls before us, which fur- 
prifed that fober Arab not a little, as he imagined we had eaten too much before. When. 

"at laft, he faw Mr.Von Haven about to carve one of thefe fowls, he ftepped forward," 
and feized him by the arm, faying, with a peevifh tone, “ What, wilt thou eat fill? 
He then went out in a rage, and would not return. The young man from Sana apolo- 
gized for him, and begged us to,excufe the fimplicity of his country man. 

Mr. Baurenfeind and I fometimes diverted ourfelves with playins on the violin, which. 
led fucp as happened to overhear us, to think us muficians. A%ich merchant fent. for- 
us to come with our inftruments to his houfe. We refefed, becaufe the Arabs look 
with*contempt upon muficians by profeflion, The merchant Deing old and nor able 

* « to 
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to walk fo far, mounted an afs, and came with two fervants fupporting him to or houfe, 
in order to.gratify his curiofity by feeing and hearing us. He was very polite, and 
affured us that he kad no avertion to Chriftians; for that a diverfity of religion was 
tolerated by God, the Creator of all. After fone converfation>he expreffed-a Wwith- to 
fee our violins, and hear us play upon them. We played fome folemn tunes, which are 
more to the tate of the Oriedtals, than our gayer mufic. He feemed to be pleafed and 
offered each df us half a crown at parting. The Arabs retufe no prefents,. however 
fmall, and he was not a little furprifed when we declined accepting his money; efpetially 
as he could not conceive what induccinents any perfon could have to learn-mufic if not 
to gain by it. 

This merchant was one of thofe few who wear their beards dyed red; a cuftom 
which feems to be difapproved by the more judicious Arabs. His reafon to us was, 
that a red beard was handfomer than a white one; but others told us, that he had the 
weaknefs to think to conceal his age by this filly difyuife. He told us that he was about 
feventy years of age ; but his acquaintance affirmed that he was not under ninety. We 
had obferved of the Muffulmans in general, however, that they feldom know their own 
age exactly. They reckon by the moft remarkable incidents in their lives, and fay, 1 
was a child when fuch an event happened, or when fuch a one was governor of the 
province or city. . 

This merchant often afterwards invited us to his houfe, and became at length fo fami- 
liar as to entertain us with a detail of his adventures. If we might believe his ftory, he 
had enjoyed, one after another, near an hundred young and beautiful female flaves, all 
of whom he had fold, given in marriage, or reftored to liberty, after keeping them for 
fome time. He had ftill two of thefe ; and he would die content, he faid, if he could 
only forget the frailty of old age now and then in their company ; he offered to make 
our phyfician a confiderable prefent, if he could reftore him fo much of the vigour of 
youth as might qc “ify him for this enjoyment. Another merchant who was fifty years 
of age, had promifed our phyfician an hundred crowns, if he would give him fome 
remedies to fit him for the enjoyment of fome young and beautiful female flaves whom 
he had in ahoufe at Mecca. But he was fo exhaufted by exceifive indulgence, that 
neither Mr. Cramer’s prefeription, nor yet thofe of the furgeons of fome Englifh thips 
whom he had before confulted, could reftore him to his genial vigour. 

The womén of Loheia wear large veils in the {treet which cover their countenances fo 

_ entirely, that only one of their eyes canbe difcovered, and that but imperfeétly. Yet 
they make no difficulty of unveiling before ftrangers as they pafs, efpecially ifthey hap. 
pen to think themfelves pretty, and are fure that they are not obferved by any of thgr 
countrymen. Mr. Baurenfeind made a drawing of one of thofe females. Her brow, 
cheeks, and clfin, were ornamented with black fpots, invpreffed into the {kin, and fhe had 
alfo her eyes artificially blackened. 


Cuap. XIX. — Departure from Lobeia. 


AFTER examining all that feemed worthy of notice in this city and its neighbour- 
hood, we became defirous to proceed on our journey, and to vifit the other parts of 
Yemen. . It was requifite, however, that we fhould ailign a rcafon to our friend Farhan 
for*owr earnefine!s to depart.. By good fortune we learned that an Englith veffel was 
varrived at Moktfa : buf this veffel, the Emir well knew, was not to fail fronf that harbour 
till June. We told him, therefore, that we had fome immediate bufinefs to tranfadt 
with our countrymen fhat were newly arrived ; upon which account we meant to fet 
: . out 
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‘out for Beit el Fakih, and after refting there a fhort time, to continue our journey to 
Mokha. He anfwered, that we were furely diffatisfied with our entertainment at Itoheia, 
otherwife we would not think of leaving it fo foon; and yet no governor could take 
more concern to ferve us than he. After convincing him that we were aGtually under 
aneceflity of fetting out for Mokha, we prepared for our departure. 

We had made a large collection of natural curiofities, the carriage of which by land 
would have coft a great expence. We refolved, therefore, to fend our trunks, and all 
the baggage we were not likely to need, to Beit el Fakih. The governor did us the 
kindnets of Tending by the fame conveyance, a letter to the Dola of Mokha, in which 
he afked him to fuffer our effeéts to remain untouched at the cuftom-houfe, till we 
ourfelves fhould arrive. ; 

When we fent to take leave of our friend Emir Farhan he was indifpofed, and we 
could not fee him. But when he heard that we had determined to fet out, he defired 
that we would come to him very late in the evening. We found him in company with 
feveral Arabs; before him lay an Englith telefcope which I had lent him, a piece of filk 
ftulf, and a parcel of crowns. He would return me my telefcope, but I infifted that he 
fhould keep it; which, after long refufal, he at laft, with vifibledatisfaction, confented 
to do. The piece of filk, with twenty crowns, were a prefent intended for our phyfician; 
and the reft of the crowns he preffed us to accept, in order to pay the hire for our affes 
and camels. He and his company teftified the ftrongeft furprife, when they faw us refufe 
the money thus offered us; for inftead of refufing, Turkith travellers are ready to de- 
mand fuch gratuities. 

We were unwilling to be burthenfome to the Arabs, and would therefore accept of 
nothing from them, without making a recompenfe.. We made the Emir a prefent of a 
watch, which, having never before had one of his own, he knew not how to manage. 
A merchant from Cairo, who was fettled at Loheia, promifed to wind it up every day. 
We parted with fincere regret from this good governor. 

We hired camels for our baggage, and horfes for ourfelves. In Arabia, Chriftians 
arc not prohibited the ufe of horfes; but thefe can rarely be had for hire. The ufual 
mode of travelling here is upon affes ; which in this province are large, ftrong, fpirited, 
and walk with a pace not the moft pleafant to the rider. . 

Travelling being as little expofed to danger in Yemen as in any othe country in 
the world,we did not need to wait for the fetting out of any caravai®? We therefore 
fet out from Loheia alone on the 2oth of February, fending the camels before, and fol. . 


lowing them ourfelves within a few hours upon our affes. .? 


Crap. XX. — Route by Tehama. 7 


THE territory of Yemen is naturally divided into two diftin& provinces, That part 
which borders on the Arabic gulf is a fandy plain, which, as it fpreads backward, rifes 
by a gradual afcent into hills, and terminates in a lofty range of mountains. ‘The plain. 
is called Tehama. We had to crofs it on our way to Beit el Fakih. 

In the firlt day of our journey we travelled through a parched and barren traét of 
country, along an arm of the fea which penctrates a confiderable way into the land. 
We refted in a coflee-houfe fituate near a village. Mokeya is the name given by ghe 
Arabs to fuche coffee-houfes which ftand in the open country, ang are injended, lik® our 
inns, for the azcommeodation of travellers. They are mere huts, and are fearcély fur- 
nifhed with a Serir, or long feat of {traw ropes ; nor do they affogd any refrefhment but 
Kifcher, a hot infufion of coffee bean’. This drink is fefved out in coarfe earthen cups; 
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. put perfons of diftingtion carry always porcelain cups in their baggage. fk refh water . 
is daitributed gratis. |The maiter of the coffec-houfe lives commonly in fome neigh- 
bouring village, ewhence he comes every day to wait for paflengers. . 

After a journey of fix German miles, we arrived by midnight at a large city, in-which 
a Sub-Dola refides, with a few foldiers. Emir Farhan had given ys a letter to the 
deputy*goyernor, with an order to the inhabitants to fupply us ah a fheep, which, 
however, we did not choofe to accept. But we came afterwards to underftand, that the 
inhabitants had been obliged to pay a fum of money equivalent to the valut of the 
fheep, which had been fhared between the Sub-Dola and a fervant of the Emir’s, who 
accompanied us upon bufinefs of his own, In the other villages through which we 
palled, therefore, we ma@3 no difficulty of accepting the fheep which the Emir had 
ordered us. 

Through the whole country, we found water fearce and bad. But we met with many . 
large villages, lefs diftant from one another than we fhould have expected in fo barren 
aphin. Menegrce is one of thofe villages of which we were led to take particular notice, 
by finding in it the firft Manfale that we faw. A Manfale is a houfe in which travellers 
are received and gntertained gratis, if they will be content with fuch treatment as is 
ufual in the cduntry 5 they are all lodged in one common apartment, which is furnifhed. 
with a Gerir, ard are ferved with Kifcher, hot millet bread, camels milk ,and butter, 
When te matter of this Manfale underftood that fome European guefts were arrived, 
he came to fee whether his fervants treated us properly ; and was going to killa fheep 
for our entertainment, if we had ftayed longer. He caufed wheat bread to be baked for 
us, which is in this province very rare; and made them bring cow milk, when he faw 
‘us nawfeate the viicidity of the camel’s milk. Our Arabian fervants let us know, thas 
he might be difobliged, if we fhould offer any compenfation for his kind hofpitality ; 
but the attendant who ferved us with thofe things, took an opportunity in a place where 
he could not be feen by his mafter, to afk a fimall gratuity. 

At Dahhi, a large village, where isa mofque, the tomb of a faint, and fevgral houfes 
builtef ftone, we ftayed a whole day. Near this we faw a tennery, and a manufacture 
of earthen ware, which is prepared in the open air, and without a furnace. We faw 
likewife, indigo manufactured here 5 it is fold at a cheap rate, but is of a bad quality. 
Much of this dying ftuff is ufed here; for the women, among the commonalty, wear 
blue fhirts anddrawers. 

From this village there is a direct road leading to Beit el Fakih. Bat the tra&t of 
cougtry through which it fiaffes is extremely arid, and almoft uninhabited, and affords 
fearecly ny water. We therefore preferred a longer road nearer the mountains, and 
found reafon to be pleafed with our choice; for we met with feveral finall woods, a 
number of*villages ikirted with bufhes, and many wells, which were from an hundred 
and fixty, to an hundred and feventy feet deep ; but happily for both men and beafts, 
dug in floping ground, for as the water is to be raifed by a cord dragging a leathern 
bucket, this is more eafily accomplifhed in a going down hill, than if the ground were 
barely level, or an afcent were to be climbed. : 

We paffed two large villages under the jurifdidtion of the governor of Beit e] Fakth ; 
but in neither of thefe did any thing remarkable offer itfelf to our obfervation, But in 
two places upon this journey, we faw {pots fcattered, with fmall villages, bearing all the 

“me name, from which we were led to think, that fome fmall detached tribes might 
have fettled @ach in a particular diftrid of this province. We paffed Rifo two of thofe 
vallies fo common in Arabia, which when heavy rains fall, are filled “vith water, and 


are then called wadf or rivers, although perfectly dry at other times of the yeaf, 
° iy After 
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* After reliing a night in one of thofe wretched coffée-houfes, we arrivéd in the mortiing. 
of the 25th of February at Beit el Fakih, and had our trunks fept immédidtely to, the 
cuttom héufe ; but they were not infpeéted till noon, and then in tha’prefénce- of the 
Dola, We, in the mean time, delivered letters of recommendation from Mechfen of 
Lohela to Ambaf Seif, qne of the principal merchants in Beit el Fakih, This worthy 
man received us.in a very obligigg manner, hired us a Houfe, faw our effeds ecarried 
thither,-and invited us to dine with him, till we could have matters put ivito order in 
our own habitation, : 


Cuap. XXE1.—Of the City of Beit cl Fakib. 


THIS city is fituated on a plain, which, although far from being naturally fertile, is 

~ however, carefully cultivated. The houfes join not one to another, but are built feparate. 

Many are of ftone, and the mode of building is every day improving ; many, however, 

are {till in that ftyle of archite&ture which I had occafion to remark when fpeaking of 

Loheia, In the city of Beit el Fakih is a citadel, which is thought of the utmoft impor. 
tafice in a country where armies are without artillery. 

The houfe which we occupied was a building of ftone; but thé proprietor had been 

" diflodget| BY a fpecies of ants named by the Arabs, Ard. Thefesants, which are well: 
known to naturalifts, form covert ways, through which they introduce themielves into 
houfes, where they deftroy-equally clothes and provifions of all kinds. ‘They are not 
lefs troublefome in gardens, where they alfo form their covert ways Letween the root 
and the top of trecs, wafting the fap, and devouring the buds and the ex es of the 
branches, Our chambers were full of them ; we took the meafures which are ordinarily 
employed to quit ourf-ives of them, deftroying their cells and paffages feveral times 
fucceflively, The infett indeed reftores thefe with amazing rapidity, efpecially in the 
dark; but it at lengti yields, On our way hither we had obferved a zumber of bufhes 
covered ‘with earth, in which were a vaft quantity of galleries formed by thofe litle 
animals, ‘The fhrub which they had attacked in this manner was always withered. 
‘The city of Beit el Fakih is not of ancient origin, It has exifted only for fome 
centuries ; and like Loheia, owes its rife to a faint called Achmed ibn Mufa, whom 
it has derived its name ; Beit el Fakih meaning the houfe or dwelling of the fage. The 
tomb of that faint is hewn without the city upon a fandy hill, where 3 fine‘mofque has 
been reared, At firft, fome devout perfons built themfelves cottages round the tomb, 
The harbour of Ghalefka was about the fame time choked up; and the inhabitants 
of that city, for the convenience of trade, then removed all their effects to the Vicinity 
of this tomb, and fettled about it, ‘When it had thus become a confiderable city, the 
lord of the territory built a citadel for its defence, in a place where water had been 
found, ‘The city is now nearer the tomb; and the’ vicinity of the tomb is almoft 
deferted, 

That faint was a great worker of miracles, The following is the moft wonderful 
which he performed, 4‘ Turkith Pacha, who had been for twenty years a captive in’ 
Spain, where he was bound with mafly and ponderous chains to two large flones, had 
long invoked in vain, the aid of feveral different faints. At laft, he bethought him of the 
great Achmed, and invoked him alfo in his turn. The faint ftretched out his hand from* 
his tomb ; aml at that very inftant, the Pacha arrived from Spaip, bearing with hig his: 
ftones nd chains, The miracle took place on the evening of tle anniverfary feftival of 
the faint, in the prefence of many witneffes. Such a°miracle, of fo late-a date, and 

_ performed fo publicly, they confider as proved by the moft unexceptionable ene : 
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So modern a city cannot contain many antiquities of an interefting naturer Yet I 
copied here an ancient Kufic infcription, in the prefence of many fpettators, none of 
whom fufpeéted me, as the Egyptians had done, of any intention to feck out and pilfer 
their treafures. ‘They were all very obliging, and efpecially the Scheichs or jearned 
Arabs, who feemed pleafed that ftrangers fhould fhew a defire to acquire their language. 
In this city as well as in Loheia, 1 obtained much information froma cl.’s of Arab literati, 
who come muth about us. Thefe are denominated Fakihy and no where through Arabia 
do their circumftances appear to correfpond to their merit. Gk 

The city of Beit el Fakih is in a favourable fituation for trade } being. only half a 
day’s journey from the hills in which the coffee grows, and but a tew days journey from 
the harbours of Loheia, Hodeida, and Mokha, from which this commodity is exported ; 
it naturally becomes the moft confiderable mart for it. This trade brings hither mer- 
chants from Egypt, Syria, Barbary, Perfia, Habbefch, India, and often from kurope. 
Here are alfo, as in all the other great towns in Arabia, anumber of Banians, all of 
them natives of Diu, who areallowed the free exercife of their religion. Yet they- 
dare not bring their women hither, nor burn their dead ; and thefe prohibitions in- 
duce them to return to their native country, as foon as they have accumulated a little 
fortune. : 

Beit el Fakih is the refidence of a Dola, whofe jurifdigtion extends over,a large 
diftrid. ‘This Dola feemed to take little concern about us; and his indifference left us 
more at liberty than we had been at Loheia. Emir Farhan, having underitood that 
Mr. Forfkal rambled out through the neighbourhood by himfelf, thought that he nzght 
fall into fome mifhap, by expofing himielf fo carelefsly, and therefore would not futfer 
us to go out of Loheia, without having one of his foldiers to accompany us. "This kind 
of afliduity proved troublefome to us ; as we did not with to have a witnefs to overhear 
all our enquiries, and fpy all our operations. Befides, we found the inhabitants of 
Yemen in iuch a ftate of civilization, that we could travel among them with the 
fame fafety as in Europe. ‘he Dola of Beit el Fakih did us a real favour by 
negleCting us, and {uffering us to travel about the country, unincumbered with 
attendants. 





EXCURSIONS THROUGH THE COUNTRY ABOUT BEIT EL FAKIH. 


Cuap. XXIL— Journey to Ghalefha. 


IN ortler that we might avail ourfelves of the liberty which we enjoyed at Beit el 
Fakih, I, for my part, purpofed to vifit fome places which are now ruinous, but were 
once famous, end are mentioned by Abulfeda. 1 hoped that I might difcover fome 
infcriptions tending to explain what changes the manners and language of this province 
had undergone ; Laccomplifhed, at leaft in part, what I defired. 

As I was convinced that I might travel in fafety through all Tehama, I refolvcd to 
go by Ghalefka, and to perforny this expedition in as fimple a guife as poflible, and 
without any appearance of fplendour or opulence that might prove a temptation to 
robbers. I hired an afs; and its owner agreed to follow me as my fervant on foot. 
A turban, a great coat wanting the ficeves, a thirt, linen drawers, anda pair of flippers, 
were all the drefs that I wore. It being the fathion of the country to wear arms in 
trayelhng, I carried a fable and two piftols hung by my girdle. A piece of an old carpet 
was my laddle, and ferved me kkewife for a feat, a table, and various othcr purpofes. 
To cover me at night, I had the linen cloak which the Arabs wrap about their fhoulders, 
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to fhelter ‘hem from the fun and rain. A bucket of water, an article of indifpenfable 
neceffity ¢o a traveller in thefe arid regions, hung by my faddle.. I had for’ fome, time 
endeavoyred to fuit myfelf to the Arabian manner of living, and*now, could {pare many 
conveniences to which I had been accuftomed in Europe, and could content myfelf with * 
bad bread, the gnly article to be obtained in moft of the inns. 

On the 7th of March, I fet out from Beit el Fakih ; and before I had traselled a 
mile, faw fevera! villages ; but upon all the reft of the way to Ghalefka, Which is four 
miles afd g half, I faw nota fingle dwelling, nor any mark of human induftry, but a 
few wells. Fer the two laft miles, the way lies through fo fandy a traét, that my guide 
often loft himfelf; fuch are the continual changes which the wind produces on the 
{cenery, by demotifhin;: the hillocks, carrying the fand about, and forming others. We 
were even obliged to turn feveral times out of what we knew to be the true direction, 
in order to avoid being buried in fome of thofe hillocks which were then forming. 
Ghalefka is at the fame diftence from Zebid as from Beit el Fakih. 

Ghalefka was once a famous city; and the fea port town of Zebid was then in an 
equally flourifhing condition. That harbour is now filled up, fo that no fhip, of how. 
ever {mall burden, can enter it ; not only has the fea receded, while the. banks of coral 
have been augmented, but a quantity of fand has been here accumulated by the winds, 
which actually rifes into a bill of confiderable height. The ruine of a mofque are {till 
to be feen here, which was dedicated to a faint, who, by his prayers, obtained from 
Heaven an excellent {pring of water, for which the inhabitants believe that they ought 
ftill t@ be grateful to him. Abouta fcore of cottages now hold all the inhabitants of 
this once flourithing city ; and dates, with the milk and fleth of a few fheep, are all the 
provifions they have. 

‘The fea affords them no fifh, nor any thing elfe but falt; of which every perfon 
may have as much as he pleafes, upon paying a fmall fee to the Dola of Beit el Fakih’s 
fecretary. 

Jaa parva place near this poor village, I found two ftones bearing Kufic infcriptions ; 
one of them was large, and ftood on end; the other lay flat upon a tomb, and was but 
fmall. ‘The inhabitants couid not comprehend for what reafonI was fo eager to copy 
the infcriptions from the larger ftone ; but when I returned next day to do the fame for 
that upon the finaller ftone, 1 found it to have been carried away in the night. I ap- 
plied to the Hakim or judge of the village, and offered him a trifle if,he cOuld procure 
me anothef fight of it, He led me through many turnings and windings to a poor hut, 
in which was the tomb of another faint; and we there found the {tone that T was in 
fearch of; by his account of the matter, it had not been hidden by the inhabitants, but 
the faint had brought it hither himfeli. Notwithitanding the faint’s care of it, the Ha- 


kim offered me this flone wih meto Beit el Fakih, if 1 would be at the expence of 
having it conveyed. 


Crap, XXIM. — Return to Beit el Fakib by the way of Hodeida. . 


ISET out next day from Ghalefka, with my afs and his owner. The road lies, for 
the greater part of it, along the thore, through a fandy and barren country. The only 
vegetables by which it is enlivened, are a few date trees. A number of coffee-houfes, 
however, and one village occur here to the traveller. At fome diflance from the village, 
are a few houves icatiered among groves of date trees, but which are ifthabited only in 
the feafon whtn the dates are gathered. I arrived the fame evening at Hodeida, which 
is abdut five German miles diftant from Ghalefka. : i 
« 
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The harbour of Hodeida is fomewhat better than that of Lohoia. Yet large velfels 
cannot enter it, Thg Déla of Hodeida is accountable only to the Imam, But his 
jurifdiction is, confined to this city. His revenues confit, in part, cf the duties’ upon 
‘coffee exported. ‘fhe manfion of the Dola, the cuftom-houfe, and the houfes of the 
principal merchants, are fione buildings. The reft of the town confifis of huts built in 
the ordinary ftfle, Near the fea, ftands a {mall citadel, which could not,prove a very 
ftrong defence. ‘This city has alfo its patron faint, Sheich Sddik, who is honoured 
with due veneration. os % 

At Hodeida, I found my friends Von Haven and Cramer, who had come hither to 
deliver two letters of recommendation from our friends in Jidda to the Dola, and an 
-eminent merchant in this place. They had been received, lodged, and treated in tha 
kindeft manner. But I, not being difpofed to lofe my time in vifits, returned on the 
next day, which was the gth of March, to Beit el Fakih. 

In this feafon of the year, night is always preferred for travctiing through Tehama, 
1 fhould not have had it in my power, therefore, to diftinguifh fuch objedls as de. 
ferved notice, if Ihad not chofen to depart from the prevaient cuftom, and to expofe 
myfelf to the torrid heat of the day. : 

On the road, are a number of coffee-huts, but very few villages. A mile and 4 
half from Hodeida, there is a well of excellent water, which is carried to that city for 
the ufe of the inhabitants ; the water which they have nearer, being very bad. As 1 
approached Beit el Fakih, I paffed through fome paltry villages; and arrived: at 
my place of deftination, on the fame day upon which T had fet out, The diftance 
between Beit el Fakih and Hodeida, is, by my eftimation, feven German miles; and 
this journey 1 performed in onc day, under the moft fcorching heat, and upon a 
hired afs, ; 


Cuar. XXIV. — Journey to Zebid, . 


HAVING found the Arabs very civil, and having met with no difagreeable acci- 
dent in my firft excurfion, I was impatient to fet out again, accordingly departed 
for Zebid on the 11th of March, to fee the remains of that famous city, which was 
once the capital of ‘Tehama ; and to inveftigate fome ancient infcriptions which were 
faid to be concealed at Tahaxte, a {mall town in that neighbourhood, An Arab who 

‘was learned,"but poor, accompanied me in this expedition, and was glad of the op- 
portunity’ of avifiting an old mend at Zebid, without expence. I was no lels pleafed to 
have him for thecompanion of my journey, as his converfation was very entertaining. 

After pafling vy feveral coffee-houfes, and through fome fmall hamlets, we came to 
a large village called El Mahad, ftanding in a beautiful valley which receives the waters 
that fall from Mount Rema. In the rainy feafon, thefe waters form a river which 
fpreads into feveral branches, and fertit:.es the adjacent lands, A large quantity of 
indigo grows in dus valley. In this neighbourhood, too, there ftood anciently a con- 
fiderable city, called alfo KE] Muahad ; but of it no veftige now remains. 

Near Zcha are fome heaps of ftones, which are faid to be part of the ruins of 
another large and ancient city, that was called El Haad. Tarrived early in the morn- 
ing A Zebid; heving travelled in a fhort time five German miles, which is the computed 
dif: ..ce borween his town and Beit el Fakih. © : 

7 ind is fiuete near the largeft and moft fertile valley in all Tehama.* It was dry 
when J viiced it, but, in the rainy feafon, a large river runs through it, and being, Hke 
‘ the 
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the Ni le, conduted by canals through the neighbouring fields, communicates to thent 
an high degree of fertility. 

Zebid was once the place of a fovereign’s refidence, andthe mof commescial city 
in al? Tehama, But, fince the harbour of Ghalefka was chokedeup, its trac+ has been 
transferred to Beit el Fakih and Mokha; and this city new retains nothing but tl. fhadow 
ofits former Tplendour. Viewed from adiftance, i it appears jo fome advantage, by means of 
the mofgues and kubbets, of which it is full. Several of thefe mofques yert ere€led ty 
different Pachas who refided here, during the fhort period while this part of Arabia was 
in the poflgflion of the Ottoman Porte. But Zebid pays dear for its exterior mayni- 
ficence ; its inhabitants are impoverifhed by the numerous clergy belonging to thole 
pious foundations, by whom the wealth of this place is almoft whoily engrefled. Twas. 
told, as a matter of certainty, that if the whole revenue of the territory be confidered as 
divided into five parts, the clergy receive three of thefe, the Imam one for the taxes, 
and the inhabitants have only one-fifth remaining for their maintenance, 

The Turks have left here one ufeful monument of their power 5 an aqueduct, which 
conveyed water from the hills into the city. But this work has been fo neglected, 
that only its ruins now remain, and the inhabitants are obliged to content th emfelves 
with water from their draw-wells ; which is fortunately not “bad, and in fuch*plenty as. 
to water many fine gardens that are to be feen in the neighbourhood of the city. 

Abulfeda afcribes eight gates to Zebid ; but of thefe, only five are now ftanding, 
and the river is gradually breaking down a part of them. ‘The walls of the Old City 
ara demolifhed, and the very ruins are fold by poor people, who gather out the ftones, 
and fell them for building new houfes. The prefent buildings occupy about one half 
of the ancient extent of the city. 

Zebid is fill diftinguithed for an academy, in which the youth of Tehama, and of 
a part of Yemen, ftudy fuch fciences as are cultivated among the Muflulmans. ‘This 
is, befides, the feat of a Dola, a Mufti, and a Cadi, of the fect of Schaffey ; and of two 
other Cadis of the fect of Z edi, to which the hnam and the greater part of his fubjects 
profels to belong. 

In the inn I met with the vaineft and moft foolithly loquaciBus man [ hdd yet feen 
among the Arabs. He was a Sherrifie, or nobleman of the firft rank, but, being 
poor and beggarly, travelled about the country, living at the expence of the more 
opulent profetlors of bis i Having been in Egypt, Syria, and evgn in Abyfiinia, 
he boafeed, that he coul d foe feveral foreign languages, < Ithoughall that he kuew of 
ahefe was a few proverbs. 1 wifhed to obiain fome information fi from hig. concern ung 
the countries through ile he had travelled ; but he could tell nothing but the 
names of a vaft number of Schiechs, Pachas, afd Dolas, by all of w honf he pretended 
to have been received with the honours due to a defeendent of Mdpomet. He dit 
guited and fickened me with everlaiting babbling about his genealcgy and high birth. 
He looked with difdain upon the Turkith Sherriifes, and the Arabian Seics, hécaufe 
they connected themfelves in marriage with ftrange women. No pevrfon in his fanny, 
-he faid, had ever married a vulgar wench. He gave the name of Sherriffa, to. a 
poor woman who made coffee for us, this being the title by which ladies of the Lighelt’ 
quality are diftinguifhed ; and harangued long upon her pure and illuftricus genealogy. 
Hs fon, a boy of ten years, who aéted as his fervant, never received another name 
fiom him than Sherrifle Aclimet. ‘The father had hited only one Serir for te fon 
and himiei® to:sether ; whereas every other traveller, who iseot ab{pluiely mdidicant, 
hires here % feparate couch, juit as feparate rooms aye occupied by dilierent traveilers 
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in the inns of Europe. With all thofe airs of greatnefs, he often abufed his fon, and 
calledshim Kelb ibn Kalb, dog fon of a dog. : 

When I had firtfhed my refearches at Zebid, we fet out on the 12th of March; 
and, after a ride of two German miles, reached Tahete, which was once a town of 
fome magnitude, but has,now dwindled to a finall village. The road leads ftill 
through “Wadi Zebid, the vale or the bed of the river; in which the fields had a 
beautiful and rich appearance, wherever they had not been encroached upon and 
ravaged by the torrents. Much indigo is raifed here ; I counted more thar. fix hun- 
dred large veffels, in which this colouring matter is prepared for fale. 

In this village are alfo feveral mofques and houles of prayer, reared over the tombs 
of faints or opulent perfons. Ibn Haflan is the chief of the faints. His tomb is 
always illuminated by night with lamps ; and one of his defcendants keeps a Manfale, 
or houfe of hofpitable entertainment, in the village. I lodged in a common inn; but 
the mafter of the Manfale came to invite me to his houfe, and when he found me un- 
willing to remove, fent me a good fupper. I had been told that the mafters of Manfales 
accept no money; but he of ‘ahate did not refufea fmall gratuity. 

Finding nothing remarkable in this village, we fet out upon the 13th of March for 
Beit el Fakih. I faw no houfes by the way except the populous village of Murra, 
fituate in the beautiful’ vale of El Mahad. in this village are many Kubbets, and a 
large Manfale, in which thirty or forty people are daily entertained. 


Cuap. XXV. — Journey to Kabhme. 


BEING now ftill more fatisfied by experience of the eafe and fecurity with which 
a perfon might travel through Yemen; I immediately prepared for another excurfion, 
The approach of Ramadan, which was this year to begin on the 16th of March, gave 
me fome concern. , 

I was afraid that the Muffulmans, who lived fo near the Holy City, might be ftill 
more rigid obfervers of this faft, than their brethren who were placed at a great dif. 
tance. The Egyptian Arabs, who had been in company with us in the preceding 
Ramadan, kept the faft as religioufly, while we were travelling, as they could have done 
at home. ‘Through the whole day they would eat or drink nothing ; and they were 
difpleafed to fee as take the fmalleft refrefhment. I fhould not have liked to fuifer 

- the fame imonveniences here, But I was not a little furprized to find that the Arabs 
of Yemen were lefs fcrupulous, and upon a journey, continued to take the ufual re- 
frefhments, without mortifying themfelves with abftinence ; but intending, as they faid, 
to keep Lent fpr as many days next month. But it is probable, that they would not 
always recolleé&t the number of days very accurately. 

After being thus fatisfied that, although it was Ramadan, I might fill cat as ufual, 
T {et out upon the 19th, accompanied only by the owner of the af3 upon which I 
sode, for Kahhme, where I expected to find fome remains of anuquity in the ruins 
of the city Lelue. I pafled by fome villages ; and, nearer the mountains, villages are 
indeed more numerous. The moft confiderable of thofe which I pafled was FE] Achfa, 
famous for the tomb of a faint, named Schiech el Achfa, fon to the holy Achmet ibn 
Mua, whom I have before mentioned es the patron of Beit el Fakih. 1 alfo crofled 
“a valg; through gvhich cuns a river which joins the river of Rema. In the rainy feafon, 
the latter holds its courfe to the fea, and entersit near Schurem. © ; 

I went, immediately after my arrival at Kahhme, to fearch for the antiquities of Lelue. 

; : But 
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But I found only a large burying place, filled with pentagonal ftones, cach cight 
inches in diameter, and four or five feet long, When I faw thofe ftones, fo unifprmly 
of-this yegular figure, I was at firlt inclined to think, that they mht have received 
it from the hand of art. But I foon perceived a hill in the neighhowhood wholly. 
compofed of pentagonal ftones, where thofe people had found the Seemingly artifical 
ornaments of their burying place. The rocks of that hill a a pile of verticulechumns, 
of the figure and thicknet above mentioned, rifing one over anotiicf, a 
fpreading,for fome extent, in a parallel body, and feemingly joined by a fort of fight 
cement, I fw fome other piles of rocks of the fame fort, in cther places through 
Arabia, After my return to Europe I found, in a manufeript written by Mr 
that this learned Dane had difcovered in Iceland, mountains confilting of fimilar pen 
tagonal columns, arranged in a vertical pofition, each column three olls in heia!it, and 
half an ell thick, Thee ftones are called by naturalifts, Bafiltes. 

After examining the few curiofities which Kahhme afforded, I returned to Beit el 
Fakib, purpofing foon to fet out on fome new excurfions. 
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Cuap. XXVI.— Journey to Coffce-Mauntains. : 


DURING my abfence, ‘Mr. Forfkal had not been idle upon the hills where the coffee 
is produced, whither he had gone to profecute his botenical refearckcs. H's defcrip- 
tion of that part of the, country had already induced Meffrs. Cremer and Bauresfeind 
to fellow him: I alfo refolved ‘to join my comrades, that I might breathe cooler air, 
and drink better water. The fpace I had to travel was only halfa day’s jounicy ; and, 
in the courfe of this, I met with nothing remarkuble. 

I foon came within fight of the fmall town of Hadie, fituate upon one of the fore- 

moft e:ninences. The roads are very bad: A caufeway was, indeed, formed by the 
Tarks; but it has been fuflered to fall away, without receiving ary repairs. My 
friends, whom T had expeéted to find ir. this town, were in the gardens upon the hill. 
came up w:th them, after travelling two hours longer, near Bul-scfa, one of thofe villages 
whofe imbabitants fubfilt upon the prefits which their crops of coffee afford. “Neither 
afles nor mules can be uled here: the hills are to ke climbed by narrow and fteep 
paths yet, in comperifon with the parched plains of Tehama, the fcenery feemed to me 
charming, as it was covered with gardens ond plantations of coffee trees. 
In the eneighbourhood of Kahhine 1 hed feen only one fmall bufidfic hill; but kere, 
whole mountains were compoled chiefly of thofe columns. Such detathed rocks 
formed grand objcéts in the landfcape, efpecially where cafcad:s of water grer@ feen to 
ruth from their fummits, The cafcades, in fuch iftanccs, Lad the appearance of be- 
ing fupported by rows of artificial pillars. Thefe bafaltes are of great utility to the 
inhabitants : the columns, which are eafily leparated, ferve as fteps where the affent 
is moft difficult ; and as marerials for walls to fupport the plantations of coffee trees, 
upon the fteep declivities of the mountains, 

The tree which affords the coffee is well known in Europe; fo that Inced not fiere 
defcribe it particularly. ‘The coflee trees were all in flower at Bulgofa, and exhaird an. 
exquifitely agreeable perume. They are planted upon terraces, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, Moft of thein are enly watered by the rains that fall; but fome, indeed, 
from large refervoirs upon the hei--hts ; in which {pring water is collected, in order to 
be fprnklec*upon the terraces; where the trees grow fo thick togetger, that the ray 
of the fun oan hardly enter among their branches. We were told, that thofe trees 


thus artificially watered, yielded ripe fruit twice in the years but the fruit becomes 
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not fully ripe the fecond time: and the coffee of the fecond crop is always inferior ia 
quality to that of the fint. 

Stones being mere common in this part of the country, than at Tehama, the houles, 
as well of the villages as thofe which are fcattered folitarily over the hills, are built 
of this material. Although not to be compared with the houfes in Eurdpe for commo- 
dioufnefs’ or,elegance, yet they have a good appearance; efpecially fuch of them as 
ftand upon the heights, with beautiful gardens, and trees, arranged in the form.of an 
amphitheatre around them. A 1/8 : 

Even at Bulgofa, we were greatly above the level of the plain from which we had 
afcended ; yet, fcarcely had we climbed half the afcent to Kufma, where the Dola of 
this diftri& dwells, upon the loftieft peak of this range of mountains. Enchanting land- 
{capes there meet the eye upon all fides. 

We pajiled the night at Bulgofa. Several of the men of the village came to fee us; 
and, after they retired, we had a vifit from our hoftefs, with fome young women ac- 
companying her, who were all very defirous to fee the Europeans. They feemed lefs 
fhy than the women in the cities: their faces were unveiled ; and they talked freely with. 
us: as the air is frether and cooler upon thefe hills, the women have here a finer and 
fairer complexion than in the plain. Mr. Baurenfeind drew a portrait of a young girl 
wha was going to draw water, and was dreffed in a fhirt of linen, chequered blue and 
white. ‘The top and the middle of the fhirt, as well as the lower part of her drawers, 
were embroidered with necdle-work of different colours. ; ag 

On the roth of March, we returned downwards as far as Hadie ; a place well known 
to the Europeans; who come bither from Beit el Fakih, to pais fome time occafionally 
in this little town, where the air is cool, and the water frefh and pure. It is, however,. 
but ill built, and has nothing elfe of confequence, except its trade in. coffee, which the 
inhabitants of the hills bring down upon certain days of the week, After the duties 
are paid to the Dola, the coffe is packed up and conveyed ‘upon camels, either to Beit 
e] Fakih or direétly to Hodeida, ‘ 

We enjoyed a fingular and beautiful profpe& from the houfe of the Sub-Dola at 
Hadie, and returned in the evening to Beit el Fakih, by the fame way by which we had. 
gone, in our journey up the mountains. 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE MOUNTAINOUS PART OF YEMEN: e 


bars Cuav. XXVIL. — Departure from Beit el Vakib.. 


WE met with lols difficulty in the profecution of our refcarches at Beit el Fakih,. 
than any where elfe through Yemen. ‘The inhabitants of that city were no ftrangers. 
to Furopean manners, and knew that we could not, like them, reft conftantly in, one 
place. They were therefore nowife furprized at our excurfions, but were fully fatis.. 
fied when we told them, that the exercife was neceffary for our health, 

Our friends, whom Mr. Forfkal and I confulted upon the fubject of our expeditions, 
could not comprehend why we chofe to travel about in the feafon when the heats 
were moft intenfe ; while they who were accultomed to the climate never went with. 
out, doors when they could avoid it. Believing, that we had come into Arabia, only 
to find an opportunity of a paflage to India, they advifed us to take ne fatigue, but 
to atten to ourhealth. At length, when they faw us perfift in neglecting their advice, 
and obferved, that we,lived at a confiderable expence, without fecking to gaiy by 
trade; they began to umagine that we had the art of making gold, and that Mr. For- 
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fkal, in his excurfions upon the mountains, was feeking plants which might be neceffary 
in this great work. My aftronomical obfervations again acquirgd me the reputation of 
a magiqan, . . ‘ 

Happily for us, thefe fhrewd conjeCtures were confined to the {mall circle of our ac-* 
qvaintance. The Dola feemed to have abfolutely forgotten us, and had as yet niade 
no enquiry concerning our purpofe in vifiting his dominidn. I was defirous, there- 
fore, to avail myiclf of this fhort period of liberty, and to penetrate int the interior 
parts of Yemen, after rambling through the environs of Beit el Fakih in'fehama. The 
fouthern psic*of tie mountains I expected to fee, in a journey which we purpofid to 
make from Mokha to Sana; at prefent, therefore, I determined to vifit Udden and ‘laces. 
But l found that the fituation of thefe tqwns had been reprefented to me as more 
northern than it really was. 

Throuzh all Tehama, travelling is equally fafe by night as by day. Still, however, * 
I feared that it might be dangerous to travel alone ina mountainous country, in foli- 
tary roads, where difazreeable accidents might befal one by day not lef than b 
night. Befides, I could not fpeak the lanzuage of the Highlanders, wliich diifers 
confiderably from that of the inhabitants of the plain. For all thefe reafons I wis 
induced to beg Mr. Fortkal, who had learned fomething of the finguage of the High- 
lands, upon tne coffee mountains, to accompany me in my intended expedition, My 
frien agreed, in the hope of finding new matter for his botanical refearches. 

The preparations for our journey were eafily made. We hired two ales, and the 
owner attended us on foot, as our guide, our fervant, and occafionally our interpreter. 
We had already large beards in the Arab fafhion; and thefe, with our long robes, 
gave usa very oriental appearance. ‘To difguife ourfelves ftill more, each of us affumed 
an Arabic name ; and, under thefe pretenfions, our real condition was fo perfectly 
concealed, that even the owner of the affes thought us Chriftians of the Eaft; and had 
no fufpicion that we were Europeans. In this garb, and attended by the afs-hirer, we 
fet out on the 26th of March, from Beit el Fakih. 









Crap. XXVIII. — Route by Udden. 


WE paffed through feveral villages in croffing the plain, and, after a journey of five 
German miles and a half, reached Robo, where is a weekly Suk or marker, Here we 
lay the fir night. 

Next day, after advancing a mile farther, we entered upon the mountains. Near 
the firft village we obferved a running ftream, the firft we faw in Arabia. Till it 
enters Tehama, this river is called Wadi Zebid. Its channel lies very broad ; but as 
no rain had for a long time fallen, the ftream covered the breadth of twenty or four 
and twenty feet. In this place it runs with a confiderable current; but in'l'ehama it 
fpredds into a fhallow lake, and is loft among the fands. 

The fame day we paffed near Mount Sullam, where, from the account given by an 
Arab who lived in the country, I had been led to expeét that I fhould find hieroglyphics* 
or infcriptions cut upon the rock. But I found only fome figures which had been 
impreffed at an idle hour by fome fhepherd, and were as coarfely executed as thofe upon 
Mount Sinai. We lay at Machfa. : 

The road by which we travelled is not much frequente1 by travellers. Thegw&ys 
are very bad and unfafe, and fcarce a houfe appears, upon any i find. Within thele few 
years, howevtr, they have become lefs dangerous thansthey were bere. The lord 
of Udden has placed fome foldiers with a Sub-Dola, at Machfay who is re‘ponfible for 
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the thefts or robberies that happen in his diftrié. ‘This regulation of the police has 


difperfed the robbers. , 

__ , Machfa is one of the villages in which weekly fairs are held. . The houfes are Rill more 
wretched here thanin Tehama. They have no walls, and confift merely of a few poles 
Jaid together, and covered with reeds. We could fcarcely lodge in one of thofe huts ; 
fo fmallavere they that.a perfon could not ftand ftraight in the middle ; and two perfons 
lying togetlfer upon the floor occupied the whole area of the houfe. It would not have 
helda fingle Serir, The inhabitants fit and fleep upon the bare ground. The air being 
colder in this part of the country than in Tehama, the people here put a Bag upon their 


bodies when they go to fleep, and are warmed by their natural perfpiration. In none of 


the inns could we find any other fort of faod but coarfe Durra bread, made of millet 
with camel’s milk ; buf‘the water is every where delicious, 

On the 28th of March, we pafled by winding roads through a diftri& in which the 
lands began to appear more fertile and better cultivated. ‘The houfes are here much 
more commodious, being built of ftone, and flat-roofed. Yet the houfes of the peafants 
are here too, without walls, unlefs we give the name to dry {tones piled one upon another, 
and havin»; uc uortar te cement them. The roofs are covered with earth, 

We pailed through a village in which was a fair; a circumftance which made us haften 
forward, xs we were defirous to avoid the crowd. Near this place, at the foot ofa high 
hill, we obferved a fort of gliftering micaceous fand. The people of the country have 
been led, from the appearance of this fand,to fancy that the hill affords gold. On the 
heights we faw the tombs of feveral faints too; and near one of thofe tombs a wooden 
trough, into which fome devout perfons are conftantly pouring water for the ufe of the 
cattle which pafs. We lay in a coffee-hut, near a village which is inhabited only for 
one day in the week, namely the market day; fo that we found no inhabitant there, 
when we pafled, except our landlord. . 

The inhabitants of thofe parts had been long looking impatiently for rain. _In order 
that they might make the moft of it when it fhould fall, the peafants had raifed dykes 
along she heights, to dire&t the courfe of the 'waters upon their fields. The fields lay 
favourably for receiving it, being formed into terraces, and thefe fupported by walls, 
with ditches to preferve what water may be neceffary to fupport vegetation. If this praétice 
merit zpprobation, yet we cannot avoid condemning the unfkilful expedient which thofe 
Highlanders employ for felling trees: they fet fire to the root, and keep it burning tifl 
the tree fall of itfelf. 

Next day we came to a {mall river which runs into the Zebid, and croffed it into feveral 
rivulets, which feem to be numerous in this part of the country. Here, for the firft time 
fincebur departure from Beit el Fakih, we faw plantations of coflec trees, along the fides 
of the road. “ We now drew nearer to-the river Zebid, of which a branch at this time 
was dry, and having its channel filled with reeds growing to the height of twenty feet, 
ferved asa line of road, which was agrecably thaded-by the reeds. In the evenirtg we 
arrived at Udden. 

The town of Udden is fmalland unproteéted. It contains three hundred houfes, all 
of ftone. ‘Lhe Imam keeps no Dola here. An hereditary Schiech, who is a vaflal of 
the Injam’s, isthe governor. The Schiech refides ina palace, ftanding upon a high hill 
without the city. 

“Iixcept the immediate neighbourhood of Udden, the whole tra&t of country through 
which we travéiled in this excurfion is thinly peopled. But the territory of the town is 
fo much the mére populous, o account of the abundant produce of its coftee trees, which 
is eltecuied the very bef coffce in all Arabia. : = : 
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Cuap, XXIX.— From Udden to Dsjobla, 


* LEANING Udden on the 3oth of March, we proceeded through scountry which we. 
found every where more populous. Near a-village we faw a plain planted with very 
indifferent fugat canes. ‘ ' : 

Half the way lay over a very fteep mountain ; and had been formerly payed $ but had 
now been long left without repairs. On this mountain I fawanew inftance of the care 
with which the Arabians provide for the accommodation of travellers. Here, for the firft 
time, we found a Madgil, or refervoir of excellent frefh water, for the ufe of paffengers. 
Such refervoirs are of mafon work, of a conical figure, and befide a refervoir, a vafé 
always ftands for drawing the water. The traveller will do_well, however, to carry 
with him a cup of his own; and ftill better, if, with the cup he have alfo a bucket. 
Through all the fertile parts of Yemen we found many of thofe Madgils by the fides of 
the highways. 

As ftorms are pretty frequent among thefe mountains, fome fmall vaulted houfes 
have been built upon that over which we paffed, to fhelter travellers when furprifed 
by any fudden blaft. “e ; 

The thermometer which we had with us, compared with that which Mr.Baurenfeind 
at the fame time ufed in Beit el Fakih, fhewed the great diffefence between the tem- 
perature of the air upon the hills, and that of the plain. The drefs of the inhabitants 
affords the fame indication in a fimpler and more natural manner; while the inhabit- 
ants of Tehama went almoft naked, thofe of the mountains wore warm fheep fkins., 

As we advanced on our journey we faw feveral villages fituate in a cultivated traét. 
The fides of the hills were covered with rye, and had an agreeable afpect. his part 
of the country, although in other refpedts very fertile, produces no coffee. 

The Arabs of Yethen, and efpecially the Highlanders, often {top ftrangers, to afk 
wherfce they come, and whither they are going. Thefe queftions are fuggelted merely 
by curiofity ; and it would be indifcreet therefore to refufe to anfwer. We told them 
commonly that we came from Efcham, the north ; which led them to imagine*that we 
were Turks from Syria. When afked whether we were Turks, we replied that we 
were Naflara; and they then fuppofed us Greeks or Armenians. We concealed our 
country left we fhould have expofed ourfelves ftill more to the impertinence of their 
curiofity., The miftrefs of the coffee-houfe fuppofed us to be Turkith clergymen, and 
recommended herfelf to our prayers. At Dsjobla a man faluted me by the name of | 
Hadsji Achmed; taking me for an old acquaintance. e 

Through the whole of this journey we were not once teafed for paffports, or required 
to pay duties of any fort, nor fubjeéted to any of thofe difficulties, which, even in. 
Europe, are fo.generally troublefome to travellers. Although it was in Ramadan, we 
ftil) found our ordinary food, even in the moft folitary coffee-houfess and in the 
towns gave no offence when we purchafed thofe articles which we preferred, in 
open day. 

Pthe cae of Dsjobla is the capital of a diftri, and the feat of a Dola. It ftands 
upon the brink of a Tteep precipice, and feems to contain about fix hundred houfes, of 
a confiderable height and a good appearance. Its ftreets are paved; a cafe uncommon 
in Arabia, The Jews dwell here and through all Yemen, in a feparate quarter yith- 
out the citw e « 

This plage has been celebrated for ages ; and yet I could difeov no remarkable 
infgription about it, I was fhewn the ruins of fome mb{ques ;, but thefe did not appear 
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to me very ancient. - The town has neither a caftle nor walls. At fome diftance is a 
place inclofed with walls, where a Turkith Pacha has been interred: and this proves 
that the conquefts of the Ortoman Porte have heen extended even over thofe moun, 
‘tainous regions. .. 





Crap. XXX. — Route from Dsjsbla by Tas to Has. 


ON the 31ft of March we continued our journey by winding paths, over a tra& of 
couritry diverfified by many inequalities of furface. We lay in a very hrge Simfeta, 
(the Arabic name for Kan or Karavanferai,) fituate on the fide of a lofty hill. 

Froni this Kan we took a guide to condud us overa contiguous mountairi, which was 
much higher, and on which we had been told that we thould fee an old Arabic caftle. 
‘On the fummit of this mountain we accordingly found the ruins of a confiderable 
building of hewn ftone, the walls of wh! were flanked with towers, -Here are ftill 
two relervoirs of folid mafon-work. ‘Ihe whole ftru€ture appears to be of great 
antiquity; the Arabs afcribe it to one Affine Jabheli. The word Jehheli fignifies an 
unlettered perfon; arJ by this appeliation the Arabs diftinguith their own Pagan 
anceftors from other dolaters, whom they call Kafr, er infidels, 1 found no infcription 
about this caftle, From this eminence a noble profpe&t opens, of towns and villages 
{preading over the country to a confiderable diftance. 

‘From the Simfera, where we had flept, we proceeded down the hill by the highway 
‘which paffes between Mokha and.Sana, The road is paved and not at all incofamo- 
didus to the traveller, although it winds around the fteep declivity of a hill. We then 
croffed a pretty large plain, and paffed near by a great number of villages, coffee-huts 
and Madgils. 

We lay in one of the huts, which was {o ill provided in viduals, that we could 
procure nothing for fupper but a {mall portion of bad bread. ‘The landlord haq even 
difficulty in gathering fome forage to feed our affes. Early next day we came within 
fight of the citadel of Tees, but it was noon before we reached or faw the city. 

Not withing to be known, and intending to fee Tas again on our journey to Sana, 
we did not enter the city, but continued our progrefs towards Tehama. We foon left 
the great road from Mokha, and turning weftward, travelled along ftony and irregular 
paths withoct feging any thing remarkable. 

Next day, the 3d of April, we continued our journey through a thinly inhabited and 
unfertile region. We were furprifed at the quantities of tones which lay over the 
arable jands. ‘Some of the inhabitants think them neceffary to prevent the lands from 
being parched by the fun, but they rather mark negligence in the hufbandmen ; and, 
indeed, to fuch a degree is every exertion of induftry that might contribute to furnifh 
the neceffaries of life relaxed here,that we fhould fcarcely have found foed in this diftria, 
if we had not taken the precaution to bring with us eggs and bread. ; 

‘We then croffed a plain covered with date trees; but foon after regaining the moun- 
‘tains, we entered the territory of Ibn Aklan, where the fields, though lefs ftony, 
appeared to be equally ill cultivated. The terrace walls were generally in a burfting 
broken condition. This defolation is the confequence of a war between the Imam of 
Sana, and the independent Schiech f the family of Aklan, to whom this diftri&t ap- 
pertains. But, in the iffue of the war, the Schiech was obliged to acknowledge the 
fovereign authority of the Imam, and now no longer maintains troops. 

Proceeding on our way to:Tehama we faw feveral villages, and croffed fome fall 
rivers, We paffed the’night in a detached coffee-hut: and even the mafter. of ic left 
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us‘ by night, and retired to a neighbouring village. When alone, we could not help 
congratulating one another on being thus far returned in fafety from a journey among 
thofe Arabian mountains, whfch would not have been without danger, even in thé beft 
regulated {tates in Europe. - ee : 

On the 4th of April we travelled along bad roads, among hills, arid croffed- feveral 
times over the Wadi Suradsji, a confiderably large rapidsriver, even at. that time, 
although no rain had fallen for a long while. We faw no village neare but feveral 
coftee-Ruts. ge . 

In this defast tract, upon the confines of the Tehama, Mr.Forfkal was much rejoiced: 
to difcover the tree which affords the balm of Mecca. The plant which he found was 
pretty large and in flower. Here was nothing te hinder my friend from examining and 
making a defcription of it. This tree grows in many places through Yemen. © But the 
inhabitants, who call it Abu Scham, the fweet fmelling tree, know no other ufe for it 
but-to perfume their apartments, by burning the wood. Many branches of the fpeci-. 
men which we found had been torn off for this purpofe. ; : 

Continuing our journey, we paffed through feveral fmall rivers, which appearéd alk 
to empty themfelves into one large river. ‘To the fouth, we had_a view ofa large chain: 
ef mountains; but the only habitations that we faw in this. hilly région were a few inns, 
‘We came at length to a large village containing many Kubbets, apd at no great diftance’ 
from Has, where we arrived this evening. ; : 

The city of Hzes, twelve miles diftant from Tzs, and fituate in. the Tehama, is fmall 
and iff built. However, it is the capital of the diftri€t, and the feat of a Dola, who 
occupies a fmall fortrefs, A confiderable quantity of earthen ware is manufadured 
here, efpecially coarfe drinking cups. This diftri&t is but of narrow extent, being 
bounded on one fide by Zebid, and on the other by the territories of the Schiech of 


Ybn Aklan, 


Cuap. XXX. — Return to Beit el Fukib. 


WE left Hes on the 5th of April, and after paffing feveral villages and coffeé-huts, 
arrived on the fame evening at Zebid. We pafled. without wetting our feet over the 


river Suradsji, which we had lately feen fo large among the hills. But as we proceeded: . 


through the beautiful and cultivated plains which it watered, we perceived both the 
caufe of its diminution, and the effects which it produced. * 
Our way from Zebid to Beit el Fakih was the fame that I have already defcribed.. We: 
arrived at the latter city on the 6th of April. : .? 
Upon leaving the mountains. we felt the heat exceflive. We halted to: reft ourfelves. 
at an inn in a village between Hes and Zebid. ‘There we were retrefhed.by an agree- 


able breeze, although all was calm and torrid. without, for the walls were built of loofe:’ 


ftones, the many chinks among which naturally admitted a current of air. We found: 
this coolnefs a great refreffmment amid{t the burning heat which prevailed all around. 
¥ was fo imprudent as to fit down onthe ground, without wrapping myfelf in my large: 
cloak, and being faint from the heat and the fatigues of my journey, I fell afleep.. My 
imprudence coft me dear; I was-in a violent fever before we reached Zebid,. which,. 
ons after my return. to. Beit el Fakih, rendered. me unable to. take: anyy 

atigue, “® 
On our arrital in this city, upon the 6th of April,.we found Mm Von Plaven. likewife: 
indifpofed. He had bee attacked with a fourvy, and wes. weary of the mode of life: 
to which we were here.confined, We had long wanted wine and brandy; we were: 
& ‘ ; difluaded: 


. 
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“ diffuaded from cofize, as beinz of a heating quality. Kifcher, although efteamed 


‘wholefome, is but an infipid drink; and through ail Tehama the water ig very bad. 
Our cook could prepére us no fuch fimple dithes of fo8d as thofe ufed by the Arabs, 


- a nation diftincutfhed for temperance. Upon this account we daily ate animal -food, 


although ofr. friends, who knew the climate better, had gdvifed us to abftain from it. 
Our perfifking in this, deubtlefs, greatly injured our health, and was, in a particular 
tare hertful to Mr.Von Haven, who, except to fit down at a table, never rofe from 
fopha. a 

The firft day of Bairam happened this year to be the 14th of April. Qn this day the 
Dola proceeded out of the city with a multitude of attendants, to perform prayers in a 
Jarge inclofed fquare area, in the opengir. This feftival lafts three days, during which 
the Arabs indulge in feftive amufement, and begin no piece of work, nor enter upon 
any journey. : 
On the 17th of April, we faw an inftance at Beit el Fakih, of the coolnefs of temper 
and firmnefs of mind, by which the Arab character is diftinguifhed. The fouthern 
end ®f a houfe caught fire; and as the wind blew ftrong from the fouth, a great part 
of the city was foon burnt down. The inhabitants, however, retained their ufual tran- 
quillity. “No cries aor complaints were heard in the ftreets, and when addreffed with 
expreffions of condolence upon their misfortune, they would calmly reply, “ It is the 
will of God.” We occupied a houfe with ftone walls in that part of the town which 
was fpared bythe flames; we went upon the roof, and faw the roofs of the other houfes 
crowded with people, who were beholding the conflagration with the utmoft iadiffer- 
ence. , A poor fcholar, who ufed often to vifit us, came, after removing his effects to 
a place of fecurity, to fee us, and with an air of indifference, marked the inftant when 
the flames reached his own houfe. When fuch an accident happens, indeed, an Arab 
does not lofe much ; as the fire approaches he removes his goods, and takes refuge, 
either in a different quarter of the city, or in the open country. He thus lofes nothing 
but his paltry hut, which is rebuilt eafily, and at a fmall expence, 


JOURNEY FROM BEIT EL FAKIH TO MOKHA. 


Cuae. XXXIL— Route to Mokba. 


AS foon asMr. Von Haven and I were fufficiently recovered to bear the fatigues of 
travelling, it was refolved that our whole party fhould leave Beit el Fakih. We fet 
out, therefore, on the 20th of April, and took the road to Zebid, where I had already 
deen. 

In Teharpa, it has been obferved, people generally travel by night, rather than in 
the day. But if we had regulated our jourres in this munner, Mr, Forikal coulu not 
have’ continued to examine and colle€t plants, nor could I have furveyed the tace of 
the country. He and I, therefore, refolved to proceed forward by day, wk.g te 
owner of our affes to attend us, and to leave the reit of our party, witu the fuvaits 
‘and the baggage, to come up by night. ; ; 

In conféquence of this-arrangement, we fet out alone next morning, and paled 
through the plains contiguous to the river Zeb'd, and by the canals wh.cu are ‘up poed 
fcom it. This beautiful tra of country is about two miles in breacia., “Tve pvaians 
wete bufy in cultivatig the fields, and raifing earthen dy..cc abou thea vo retain the 
water for a certain time, after whica it would be conve;e.! ito otiereficl sto water 
and fertilize them in like manner. From thefe fielis to Mosia, hardiy any valia_es 

are 
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“are to be feen. The whole intervening country is dry, fandy, and covered with that 
coarfe {pecies of grafs with which the houfes are thatched here, On thefe fandy plains 
the heat is exceflive: we were overjoyed whenever we could fhelter ourfelves for a 
little in any paltry coffee-hut. . 

On the fecond and third days of our journey, we faw nothing but coffee-huts, till we 
at laft arrived in the large village of Maufchid. We were there alarmed with am account 
of a Qkirmifhing war between two families, in which a man had been kilfed on the da y 
preceding, But they affured us that fuch private quarrels never interrupt the public 
tranquillity. * When an Arab happens to be killed, his fiumily may compromife with 
the murderer for a fum of moncy, or may demand of the magiftrate to put him to 
death ; or if unwilling to receive fatisfaction in either of thefe ways, may declarea refo- 
lution of taking vengeance themfelves upon the perfon of the affaflin, or upon his 
relations, A peatant of Maufchid had been flain fome years before, by a man belong. 
ing to another village; and the family of the deceafed had determined to infli& perfonal 
vengeance. Unfortunately, the man who had been newly flain in the conteft was of 
the fame family with him whofe death had given rife to it, fo that there were now two 
deaths to revenge in’a fet combat. Next day we met in a coffeg-hut a man belonging 
to the victorious party, who was armed with a large club, and told us, that he was 
eager to fight, as it was an affair of honour. The only thing *that he regretted was, 
that his family was to fuffer death for two perfons in whofe life they had no fort of 
intereft, 

In that fame village a-Sub-Dola refides, with a few foldiers from the troops of the 
Dola of Hoes. Here, as at Zebid, a tax was demanded for each of our cams, from 
which I prefume that thefe duties are to be paid upon entering the territories under 
the jurifdiGtion of each feparate Dola. By our agreement with the camel driver, he 
was obliged to difcharge all demands of this nature. But he contrived to fhift this 
payment by entering into a fecret underftanding with the officers who were to receive 
it, They told us, that we muft either pay it ourfclyes, or fuffer them to open and 
infpect our baggage. However, on our threatening to complain to the judge of the 
place, they defifted from their infolent pretenfions. Thus, the eftablifhment of cuftoms 
and cuftom-houfe officers, is every where a fource of endlefs villanies and vexations. 

We pafled through two other villages, and feveral more coffee-huts. We faw, near 
the road, a falt work, from which falt is carried to the mountains upen camels, ‘The 
whole of this way is over fands. 


Cuap. XXXL — Arrival at Mokha. 


AFTER a difagreeable enough journey from Beit cl Fakih, we entered this city on 
the 23d of April. All who travel by land to Mokha, are obliged to enter by the fame 
gate; and Europeans are under the humiliating neceflity of alighting from their affes, 
and proceeding to their lodgings on foot. We therefore alighted while our baggage, 
was infpected. Thofe who examined that, afked neither our names nor dur paflports, 
but directed us to a Kan, where Turks lodge, and where, as they fuppofed, we might 
poflibly find fome of our countrymen. 

At the time of our arrival there was an Englifh merchant from: Bombay in the ¢jty. 
We were unwilling to addrefs ourfelves to him, left he miggt think us vagra&ts of 
fufpicious character. Befides, we had letters of recommendation from our friends at 
Jidda, Leoheia, and Beit el Fakih, to the Dola, to the Englifh interpreter, a Banian in 
Great credit, and to a merchant of the city, whofe name was Seid Salek, Having 
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obferved that the Muffulmans treated thofe Pagans from India, commonly in a very 
contemptuous manner, we were in no hafte to begin acquaintance with the Banian, 
whom we found efterwards to be a very worthy man. We were already acquainted 
with Seid Salek’s fon Ifmael, who had beea our companion in the paffage from Jidda 
to Loheia, and had made advances to obtain our friendfhip. ‘This Iimael, befides, had 
early prepoleifed us in his favour, by {peaking Dutch tolerably well. We unluckily, 
therefore, addreffed ourfelves to him in preference to every other perfon. . 7 
Thefe two, the father and fon, were accuftomed to attach themfelves té ftrangers 
with dithoneft views ; and the fon had {tudied fome of the languages of Europe, in or- 
der that he might be the better ablé“to accomplifh his knavith purpofes. "hey had 
enticed a Dutch veffel from Batavia to Mokha, the mafter of which falling, without 
refource, into their hand’, was cruelly duped and plundered. By their intrigues they | 
had kept every other merchant at a diltance; fo that, with refpect to the fale of the 
cargo, he was abfolutely at their mercy. They had hoped to make their gain of us in. 
the fame manner; and when they faw their hopes of this fruftrated, laboured, out of 
{pite, to do us every ill office in their power. 
“We paid our first yifit to Ifmael. He received us feemingly with great kindnefs, 
treated us with punch, and invited a renegado from India, who was fettled as a mer- 
chant at Mokha, to “keep us company. This renegado was a deep drinker, and 
endeavoured, but without fuccefs, to make usdrunk. _ Ifmael advifed us to refume our 
European drefs, and not to difcover our knowledge of Arabic, left we fhould be taken 
for renegadoes. He endcavoured to diffuade from our intended journey to Sana ; 
telling #, that thofe highlanders were a favage, inhofpitable race, and the Imam treated 
all ftrangers who had the misfortune not to be Muflulmans, in the moft abufive 
manner. He was alfo careful to prepoftefs us againit the people of Mokha, who, by his 
account, entertained inveterate hatred. againft the Europeans; but encouraged us, by 
offering the powerful protestion of his father, to ward off every danger or morti- 
. fication, that we might have to fear. In fhort, his whole converfation was of fuch a 
nature, that I could not help perceiving from it, that travellers muft be grofsly impofed 
upon, whenever they trult creduloufly to the relations they receive from the inhabit- 
ants of the country through which they travel. Had we not known Arabic, we might 
have returned into Europe with very falfe impreffions of every thing in Arabia. 
The only ‘pieos of fervice that this man did us, was,’in immediately hirjag for us a 
houfe that was large enough to lodge us all. 


e 


Cuap. XXXIV. —Difagrecable Incidents at-Mokha. 


FROM wiiat happened to us firft, after our arrival in this city, we found reafon ta 
fufpeét that Ifmael had fecretly inftigated the under-officers of the cuftoms to harafs- 
and opprefs us, in order that we might thus be forced to throw ourfelves into.a blind 
_and implicit dependence upon him. Our baggage was carried ftraight to the cuftom- 
houfe, whel was the Dola in perfon. We begged that thofe articles, which we 
need@ for immediate ufe, might firftsbe infpeéted: but the officers would begin with 
examining our chefts of natural curiofities, which we had fent by fea from Loheia, 
and which had been: kept here unopened ever fince the arrival of the veffel by which 
they ‘had been broughy. In one of the chefts were fifhes from the Arabic Gulph, 
preferved in fplfit of wine, and iaclofed in a fmall barrel. We begged the officers of 
the cuftoms hot to open the barrel; for that the fithes fmelled difagreeably. They, 
however, not only opened it, but fearched it with a pointed inftrument of iron, = ; 
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‘length emptied it entirely of the contents. ‘The Arabs, who have a-violent averfion to 
ftrong liquors, were much prepofiefled againft us, when they felt the {mell of the 
fpirituows liquor; and were no lefs difpleafed to find the feetor of the dead fithes fpread 
through the whole cuftom-houfe. fe : ‘ . 

We infifted that they fhould, at leaft, let us have our beds. But, without liftening 
to our requeft, they continued to tofs over and examine oifr chefts, whith gontained 
fpecimens*of fhells, at the rifk of breaking them. The Arabs could not tomprehend, 
how a man of fenfe could colleé fuch trifles, without fome interefted views, and 
they accordifgly accufed us of intending to abufe the Dola, by producing only articles 
of trifling value, to amufe his people, while we concealed our move precious effects, 

At laft, appeared a veffel in which Mr, Forfkel had preferved fome ferpents in fpirit 
of wine: At fight of this the Arabs were terrified. A perfon who was fervant to the 
Dola, obferved that thofe Franks had come hither to poifon the Muflulmans, and that 
it was in order to their fuccefs in this, that one of them pretended to be a phyfician. 
The Dola, who was a mild old man, and till now did not feem to have conceived, any 
prejudice againft us, became fuddenly in a paflion when this idea was fuggefted, and , 
fwore, by God, that we fhould not remain a fingle night in the city.. ‘The reader will 
readily conceive, how the infolence of the people of the cuftom*houfe, and of the at- 
tending mob, would naturally rife upon this. ‘The cuftom-haufe was abruptly fhut, 
and we could obtain none of our goods from it, 

While we were in the cuftom-houfe a fervant came to tell us, that our books and 
other things had been all thrown out of the witidows of the houfe which we had hired, 
and the door fhut againft us. We went to fee what might be the reafon of #hat out. 
rage, but could find neither Ifmael nor his father. One of the citizens, who was a 
friend of Iimael’s, attacked us with abufive language. No perfon would afford us 
lodgings; but every one looked upon us as vagrants, who would inftantly be driven 
out of the city in difgrace. At length, onc of the citizens expreffed himfelf willing to 
receive us into his houfe, if he were fure that government would not punifh him for 
it. We led him to the Cadi, who affured him, that he fhould rifk nothing by.lodging 
us. In Turkey, the Cadies are reputed very corrupt and felfifh; but in Yemen, 
we found them perfons of great worth and integrity, earneft to do prompt and candid 
juftice. The Englifh merchant whom I mentioned above, was Mr. Francis Scott. He 
had heard of our difficulties and perplexity; and, although we Had net yet vifited 
him, gave us an invitation to dinner, which we accepted with the greateft pleafure. He 
expreffed a warm defire to ferve us; and we now perceived how foolifhly we had aéted 
in not applying at firft to him and his Banian interpreter. However, we durd nt break 
off abruptly with Ifmael and his father. 

‘When we could not obtain any of our things from the cuftom-houfe,Ifmael advifed 
us to offer the Bola a prefent of fifty ducats ; and hinted that he fhould be the bearer 
of the prefent, for that the Dola would not condefcend to fpeak with Chriftians, We 
had no intention of making fo large a prefent, ftill lefs of intrufting him with it. But 
after various reflections, we at lait refolved to facrifice thofe fifty ducats upon the occa* 
fion ; and it was agreed that I fhould wait : Dola with this prefent, next day. 
On my way, however, I Jearned, that the Dola“ having been exercifing his troops, had 
received a wound in the foot, Upon receiving this information, I returned heme; 
hoping that,our phyfician would be fent for, agd that we might thus avoid the eyp&nce 
of the prefent. . id 

But as Mr. Cramer was not called by the Dola, and eur effects ftill remained at the 
euftom-houfe, we underftood that a confiderable prefent was expected.from us. Mr. 
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* Forfkal had hitherto been always refufed admiffion by the fervants of the Dola, upon.- 
pretence, that their mafter would not treat with us otherwife than through the medium: 
of Ifmael and his father; yet he now undertook to make anew attempt to objain an 
audience. When fe had explained the purpofe of his vifit, he was admitted, and fo 
gracioully received, that the Dola kindly chid him for not applying directly to himfelf 
at the firft, Next day, he, in his turn, fent us a prefent of four lambs, and two fmall bags 
of rice ; and at the fame time gave orders that our effects thould be delivered to us, without 
being more particularly examined. f 


Crap. XXXV. — Our Stay at Mokha continued ; and the Death of Mr. Von Haven. 


THE Dola, when he recived his wound, had becn advifed by the principal perfons 
about him, to fend for the Muropean phyfician. But he was afraid that Mr. Cramer 
might, in revenge for the ill treatment which we had fuffered, adminifter to him im- 
proper medicines, or might apply heating drugs, which the Arabs think very dangerous. 
But the Cadi reprefented to him that no perfon had yet complained of us; and that it 
was no way ftrange that a phyfician fhould have dead ferpents in his pofleffion, thefe 
being ufed as ingredients in fome medical compofitions. The Europeans, he farther 
told him, ought not tobe defpifed or flighted for collecting thells or infects, of which 
the Arabs knew not the ufe. 

Thele reprefentations, and the alarming ftate of the wound, which was becoming 
worfe, inthe hands of four or five empirics, induced the Dola to fend, on the 4th of’ 
May, to enquire whether we were {till angry with him, or if our phyfician would under- 
take to cure him. We were all overjoyed to hear that the prejudices which the gover- 
nor had conceived againft us were fo perfeétly removal; and Mr. Cramer gladly 
offered his fervices. No fooner had our anfwer been carried to the Dola, than he fent 
one of his fervants with a mule for Mr. Cramer. Europeans, when they pafs before 
the Dola’s palace, are ufually obliged to alight and walk, if they happen to be mounted ; 
but, to evince to the people the entire reconciliation that had taken place between the 
Dola and us, Mr. Cramer was permitted to pafs through this forbidden ground, and 
even to enter the court of the palace without difmounting. 

We had, after this, frequent opportunities of feeing the Dola, and teftifying our 
friendfhip to him. -Mr. Forfkal one day related to him, how we. had been infulted and 
turned out by the owner of our firft lodging. The Dola promifed him fatisfaétion, and 

-made the perfor of whom he complained, be caft, that very night, into prifon. Ifmael, 
enraged +o fee his friend punifhed for an aét of infolence which he himfelf had prompted, 
threatened us with a mob, by which we might be torn to pieces. Mr. Forfkal, although 
regardlefs of hig threats, waited on the Dola, and entreated him to liberate the prifoner, 
and only recommend to him to be more civil to {trangers in future. 

This change in our fituation, rendered Mokha much lefs unpleafant to us than it 
had been at firft. But difeafe began now to fall feverely upon us; I had been at- 
tacked, foon-after our arrival here, with a violent dyfentery, from which, however, I 
recovered, after fifteen days illnefS. Mg. Von Haven, who had been ill at Beit el Fakih, 
became much worfe here. After wafking out in the cool of the evening, he was 
tolerably well through the night; but the heats of the day he was quite unable ta 
bear, (At laft, he ventured to lie for feveral nights fucceffively upon the roof of the 
houfe,4n the open air, tnd with his face uncovered. On the night of fhe 24th of 
May he caught cold, and was fo jl in the morning, that it was necellary for two fervants 
to carry him down into-his apartment. His fever was become doubly violent, ae 
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Ke was delirious by the evening. He then funk into a deep lethargy, and expired in 
the night. ; ; 

He hag paid more attention than any other of us, to oriental fiterature. The public 
have-doit, by his death, fome very interefting difcoveries, and fome curious collections * 
of this fort, which he had made. 

The cuftom of interrifig the dead ina coffin is unknowntin Arabia. We had one 
made, however, for our deceafed friend, in order to preferve his remaits from any 
accidertt, The captain ofan En,iihh fhip lent us fix of his failors to bear the body to the 
European burying place. A}} the Englith in Mokha attended at the funeral ;. and the 
obfequies were performed with more decency, and with lefs interruption, than thofe of 
a Conful at Cairo, which were difturbed by the crowding of the people to witnefs the: 
folemnity, and by the robbery of the audacious Bedouins.. On this occafion, the Arabs 
of Yemen fhewed themfelves reafonable and humane. . 


Cuap. XXXVI.—We leave Mokha.. 


AFTER the death of Mr. Von Haven, we began to think ferioufly of leaving Mokha, 
and making a tour into the interior parts of Yemen. We wer® divided in opinion, 
with regard to the plan upon which we ought to regulate our fypfequent proceedings ; 
fome being difpofed to remain another year in Arabia, while the reft were defirous of 
returning immediately to Europe. But we all agreed to fet out without farther delay, 
upon our journey to Sana, 

Mr. Forfkal and I had many feveral excurfions in a very fimple guife, and almoft 
without attendants. But as our whole party were now to travel all together, we could 
not well go without a certain train to accompany us. We could not, however, travel 
in this ftyle without permitlion from the Dola, which would not be eafily obtained ; as" 
it could not be thought, that he would willingly fuffer his phyfician to leave him before 
his wound were healed. We, neverthelefs, ventured to make the requeft ; but the 
Dola refufed us upon a fair pretext. He told us, that he mutt firft write to Sana, to 
know whether the Imam would receive us, and that we could not leave Mokha_ till the 
Imam had returned an anfwer. 

When thus refufed permiilion to proceed to Sana, we begged that we might, at leaft, 
be allowed to remove to Taces, in the mean time, for the fake of oug health. Even 
this wes refufed us. We then propofed to the Dola, to leave our phyfician behind. 
But the Arabs feared that the feparation from his friends might fecretiy diftrefs Mr. 
Cramer, fo as to render him more negligent of his patient’s cure. . ° 

When we complained of thefe reftraints to the principal men of the city, they ob- 
ferved, that it was hard to conceive what rendered us fo impatient to depart ; for that 
by going to the iTighlands, we fhould only endanger our health more, as thofe who 
went thither from the burning fands of Tehama, were commonly attacked with a violent 
fever, immediately upon their arrival. 

At length, when we were much at a.lofs how: to proceed, a furgical empiric luckily ° 
came in, to free us from our perplexity. He to cure the Dola’s wound within 
eight days; and our phyfician was immediately ‘emmifled.. We, at the fame time, ob- 
tamed permifion to fet out for Taces, and.were favoured with a letter of recommen-- 
dation to the Dola of that city. Mr. Cramer recgived for his fee, a mule with a fadéle 
and bridle, and India {tuff for a fuit of clothes in the Arab fafhn. As an additional 
proof of his ffiendfhip, the Dola fent one of his fervants te attend us. We fhould have 
becn well pleafed to excufe this inftance of his attention 3. for his fervant was only a 
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fpy, under a more Honourable name, to watch over our conduét, and hinder us frort 
going farther tian Taas. 
Not wifhing to. run any rifk of lofing our ready money, we put ‘it alleinto the 
“hands of the Englifh interpreter, who gave us bills upon his countrymen, tHé Ba- 
nians at Taces und Sana, | This was the firft time we could get bills of exchange in 
the Eaft. 


JOURNEY FROM MOKHA TO TAS, 


Cuap. XXXVI. — Our Progre/s to Tues. 


LEAVING Mokha with pleafure, as our ftay in it had been not a little difagree- 
&ble, we proceeded, on the gth of June, through a dry and defart country, and, after 
advancing four miles, reached Mufa, a village fituate juft upon the confines of the 
Highlands, This village is known to the Europeans, who fometimes come hither 
in parties for pleafure. But the buildings are wretched, and the heat is as op- 
preflive here as at Mokha. The water is, however, good, and the richer inha- 
bitants of Mokha fend hither for it; as that in the w ells immediately arourtd the city 
is very bad, « 

day we travelled along the channel of a large river, which, in the rainy ‘feafon, 
difembogues itfelf into the fea, near Mokha; but is commonly loft at no great diftance 
from its head in the fands of Tehama. We paffed through feveral villages ; and near 
the laft of thefe remarked a fall houfe, at which duties are paid for all goods fent 
to the independent country of Jafa: goods pafling into the ftates of the Imam pay 
no fuch duties. 

I fhall hereafter have occafion to {peak of Schiech Schedeli, the famous faint of 
Mokha. We happened to meet with one of his defcendants, a good-natured ideot. 
Some young perfon in our party addreffed him, and bandied jokes and raillery with 
him. hey did not, indeed, abufe him, but as little did they fhew him refpeét, They 
called him Schicch, in regard to his birth, but paid him no other honour. In this 
inftance, the Arabs difcover more good fenfe than the Turks, and ‘efpecially than the 
Egyptians, who treat all ideots as Schiechs, honour them through life, and regard them 
as faints after their death. 

In the hilly country the roads are too bad for travelling by night. We faw, ag we 
proceeded, a large village, and near it, the fertile hills of Hammara, which belong to 
Schiech Iba Aklan; but the inhabitants of the village are not fubje€t to his authority. 
‘They had lately flan two men, and when the Schiech fent troops to chaftife them, they 
retreated to the fummits of the hills. We happened, fortunately, to enter one of the 
large inns, called by the Arabians Mattrach ; for, early in the afternoon, a violent ftorm 
arofe, and fuch a quantity of rain fell, thet all the highways were flooded, and it became 
impoffible for us to continue our journey. 

On the rath of June, after path ing. through feveral villages, and crofling fome fertile 
fields, we arrived at Dorebat,2 smiles diftant from Mokha. It is the capital of 
the territories of Schiech Ibn Aklangatho refides-here. Its fituation, on the fumm‘t of 
a hill, renders it naturally ftrong. ‘At the foot of the hill ftands a town, the public 
prior i in which is fiid to be the moft difmal in Yemen. Before the door,of the prifon 
in Dorebat, weéfaw perfons who had been guilty only. of very trivjal faults, confined, a 
number of them together, by one chain, in the open air. Near them flood a guard of 
foldiers of the Imam’s, whom the Schiech is obliged to maintain. 

Continuing 
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'. Gontinuing our journey from Dorebat, we found on our way, a number of fine 
villages, and many coffee huts, and Madgils, o- refervoirs for water, in a-columnar 
form. A violent form agai comp-iled us to halt. Next day we fMw from a hill the caftle 
of Taoes, ft'll at a diftance. J-arly on the 13th we reached the city.” . 

Immediately after our arrival, we feut our letter from the Dola at Mokha, to the Dola 
of Taos, who ftraightway required us to wait upon him at his houfe. He feemed to 
be in a very good humour, and made us an offer of Kifcher, pipes, ands Kad, (the 
buds of a certain tree which the Arabs chew, as the Indians do Betel ;) but we cid not 
relifh this drug. He related to us, how that a report had been fpread at Tacs, of our 
having brought feveral cheils full of ferpents to Mokha. He made us be conduéted 
into a houfe, the proprietor of which !.e had lately imprifoned ; and fent us, in a pres. 
fent, two lambs, with 2 {mall quaniity of meal. - We, in our turn, offered him a piece 
of India ful « 

Next day, we delivered our other letters of recommendation from cur friends at. 
Mokha: of thofe, one was addrefled to Baikateb, the firft fecretary; another to the 
fteward of the houfehold, Achmed; a third to one Sejid, a man of diftin@tion; anda 
fourth to a Banian. We,were well received every where. The Dola of Mokha’s 
fervant had the prefumption to attend us on all our vifits, and #mpofed his company. 
upon us in like mannér, when we received the vifits of others. {We could not imagine 
whether this were done out of vanity, or in order to keep a ftritt eye on all our. 
motions. ‘ 

We found the temperature of this country to agree entirely with our conftitutions. 
Inf'ead of the oppreffive heats under which we had fainted at Mokha, we had’ here 
almoft every evening refrefhing rains. * 


Cuap, XXXVIIL — Of the City.of Taes. 


THIS city ftands at the foot of the fertile hill of Sabber. It is encompaffed with a 
wall, between fixteen and thirty feet thick, and flanked with feveral towers. The for- 
trefs of Kahhre {tands in the circuit of the wall; its walls are faced with burnt bricks, 
but within confift of bricks, which, inftead of being burnt, have been only dried in the fun, 

This city has only two gates; and each of thefe is after the Arabic fafhion, fortified- 
with three towers. Only two of them are in a condition to bear cannons, , The garri- 
fon confifted at this time of fix hundred men. ‘Thefe works lie fo‘tnder the com. 
mand of the neighbouring heights, that they would afford no defence againft any but an 
army of Arabs, who are {trangers, in a manner, to the ufe of artillery. ry 

The faint who has been afitmed as the patron of the city of Taces, is the famous 
Ifmael Mulk, who, according to tradition, was once king of this country. His remains 
are buried in a mofque which bears his name. But none have been permitted to ap- 
proach his tomb, fince once that the faint thought proper to perform a miracle which. 
gave diffatisfa€tion to the rulers. This marvellous event was related to us with the fol- 
lowing circumftances: ‘wo beggars had afked charity from the Dola of Taces; but only. 
one of thefe had tafted of his bounty. The went, upon this, to the tomb of 
Tfmael Mulk to implore his aid. Ifmael, who, alive, had been very charitable,. 
ftretched his hand out of the tomb, and gave the beggar a letter, containing an order: 
on the Dola to pay the beggar an hundred crowns.. Upon examiriing this order, wigh. 
the greateft ctre, it was found that Ifmael. Mulk had written it with his gwn hand? and, 
fealed it with this feal> The governor could not refufe payment; but, to avoid all fub-. 
fequent trouble from fuch bills of exchange, he had a wall built, inclofing as 
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Near the mofque of Ifmael Mulk is a garden, which was poffeffed by Ifchia his fori. 
In it there was fhown_to me a large bafon, and a hydraulic machine, which in its time 
nmuult have been an ornament of no iiall contequence ; but all is now ina {taterof deday, 

“and almott ruinous. ; 

In the fame city, and in its neighbourhood, are many deferted and ruinous mofquess 
one of them, in a ftyle of architeGure unufual in this country, fhould feem to have 
been built by fome Turkith Pacha. The devout founders of ‘thefe mofques, if they 
intended thereby to tranfinit their. memory to pofterity, have failed of their purpofe, 
Their names hove been forgotten, as the moiques have funk into ruins. ~ 

The laft Jords of Taces have made a more judicious choice of buildings to diftinguith 
themfelvcs by, ‘They have ereéted noble palaces for themfelves and their potlerity, and 
were content with a finall Kubbet for their oratery and burial-place: tius, have they 
fpared the lands which muft ctherwife have been appropriated to the maintenance of 
the clergy of an ufelefs mofque ; their palaces are ftill flanding, and x:¢ the ornaments 
of the city, which indeed does not pofefs many other fine buildin Since the laft 
‘war many of the houfes have remained ruinoys, and fome of the fquaves have even been 
converted into fields and meadows. : 

The ruins of two ancient cities are ftill to be feen in the neighbourhood of Tacs. 
One of them is Thobad, which is fituate near Mount Sabber. Some parts of its 
walls, with a large mofque belonging to it, are flill ftanding. The other is Oddena, 
‘which ftands at no great diftance from Thobad, upon the fummit of Mount Sabber, 
over again{t Kahhre. ‘The latter was the place of the refidence of the kings of this 
country ; its only remains are the ruins of fome mofques. lfmael Mulk, having built 
his tomb at the foot of the rock of Kahhre, fome of his devout fabjects chofe to live 
near their faint ; others following their example, Oddena was thus abandoned, and 
pes built. So, this city, like Loheia, Beit el Fakih, and Mokha, owes its rife to a 
aint. 













* Cuar. XXXIX. — Late Revelutions of Taas. ; 


SO modern a city cannot make a great figure in the hiftory of Yemen. However, 
in thefe late years, fome revolutions have taken place, which deferve to be briefly 
mentioned, es they may ferve to give an idea of the power of the Imam, and of the 
manner in which the Arabians go to war. 2 

Imam E1 Manfor Hoffein had committed the government of Taces to his brother 
Achméd, who, when afterwards recalled, refufed to obey. With a force of two thou- 

_fand men, whom he kept in pay, he ftood out for twelve years, againft all, that the 
Imam could fend to reduce him to his duty. Achmed had money coined in his own 
name, levied taxes upon goods carried between Mokha and Sana, and conducted him. 
felf in all refpeéts as if he had been fovercign of the country. Yet, he aflumed nof 
the title of Imam, or King, but contented himfelf with that of Sidi, which is common to 
all the princes of the blood-royal, 

Sidi Achmed dying, left fix fons, ‘The eldeft of whom, Abdulla, fucceeded him, 
and lived on fair terms with the nam. Abdulla dying in 1759, left the fucceffion to 
his only fon Abdul Kerim, a boy thirteen years of age. Three of the young prince’s 
urfeles, Ali, Jachia, and Machfer conipired to dethrone him. One of the confpirators 
feized the fortYefs of Kahhre, and each of the other two made himfelf mafter of a 
gate with fome adjoining towers. But, as the revenues of thefe three princes were very 
Jeanty, they could neither keep many foldiers on foot, nor even purchafe Pe 

. ge They 
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They were particularly in want of powder ; and whenever one of them could procure 
a few pounds of ammunition, he never ceafed firing upon his brathers, till the whole was 
exhauftéd. But they never came to a fair combat. * 


In thefe circumftances, young Abdul Kerim wrote to his uncle, the reigning Imam, 


begging his affiftance, and intreating him to fupport him jn the poffeffion of his do- 
minions. The Imam having long wifhed to take part in the quarrel, fent ar army to 
reduce the rebels. But the Nakib or General, El Mas, who commanded this army, 
having no artillery, had no other expedient but to fire with mufquet thot, from a mofque 
without the wall, by which he could make no advancement in the fiege. 

The Imam had for feveral years had a dangerous enemy in a Schiech named Ab- 
durrah, who had occupied the territory of Hodsjerie. During the blockade of Taces, 
this Schiech approached Mokha, and the Imam then found it neceffary to feek a recon- 
ciliation with his enemy. Peace was made, through the intermediation of the generals, 
on condition that the Schiech fhould lend affiftance to accomplifh the conqueft of Taces. 
But his troops being deftitute of cannons, were as little in a condition as thofe of the 
Imam to ftorm the tower. Yet the fhrewdnefs of Abdurrah fuggelted a ftratagem. He 
promifed a thoufand crowns to twelve of the befieged foldiers, who were pofted ina 
tower, if they would permit his troops to enter. By this means, the city was taken in 
the end of the year 1760, and facked. y 

After the conqueft of Taces, the Imam gave the family of Sidi Achmed, with Schiech 
Abdurrah, a friendly invitation to vifit him at Sana, The latter was at firft unwilling 
to put himfelf in the power of his old enemy; but the Imam impowered his generals 
to pledge his faith for the Schiech’s fecurity ; and he was accordingly taken in the 
fnare. The Imam treated this hero with the blackeft perfidy, and put him to an igno. 
minious death. He returned the fervices of his generals with bafe ingratitude, and 
refufed to reinftate Abdul Kerim in his father’s principality. I faw the young prince 
going to the mofque at Sana ; having a parafol carried over him, like the other princes 
of the blood royal. His two uncles, Sidi Jachia, and Sidi Machfar, were caft into con- 
finement as rebels : the third, Sidi Ali, happening luckily to be father-in-law’ to the 
reigning Imam, preferved his liberty, and lives privately at Sana. After thefe events, 
the Imam fent a Dola to Taces ; and itis now under the fame government as the other 
cities in his dominions. : é 


Cuap. XL. — Stay at Taes. 


a 

THE Dola who governed this city when we vifited it, had been an officer in the 
Imam’s army, and had rifen rapidly to the rank of Nakib, without owing his fortune to 
his birth, as moft of thefe governors do. His government was very extenfive, com- 
prehending both Mount Sabber and the territory of Hodsjerie, in which are a number 
of Schiechs, whofe families have, for thefe feveral centuries, poffeffed {mall, and almoft 
independent lordfhips. They pay taxes to the Imam, but value themfelves much on their 
nobility of defcent, aud treat their governors with contempt. Our Dola had already 
had feveral differences with thofe haughty nobles, who refufed fubmiffion to his authority. 
He had put one of the mutinous Schiechs in prifon, and had detained a female flave 
whom the Arab was carrying away with him. An order from the Imam, however, 
obliged him fo fet both at liberty ; but he remained in indignation against thofeSchiechs 
in general. He feized the firft occafion that offered, ang fent out half a dozen foldiers 
among them, who, according to their mafter’s orders, conduéted themfelves with great 
infolence towards thofe highlanders, =T heSchiechs could not bear fuch infults; but 
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made an infurreétion, and maffacred them all, Since that period, nobody from Taces 
has ventured to vifit the highlands without expoling his life to extreme danger. It 
was even faid, that the Schiechs would never be quiet till the Imam fhould recal the 
Dola. . . 

"Phe exuberant fertility of Mount Sabber affords, according to the accounts of the, 
Arabs, plants of every {pecies that is to be found any where elfe through the world. 
Mr. Forfkal had this mountain daily before his eyes; but, to his infinite mortification, 
could not obtain permiffion to botanize upon it. He propofed to bring a Schiech from 
the mountains at his own experce, under whofe protection he might go Out upon his. 
herborizing expeditions without danger. Bat the Dola put a negative upon all his 
propofals, and would only fuffer n:m to take a fhort ramble over Mount Saurek. My 
friend fet out on the 20th of June, and returned on the 22d, having found the villages 
in that diflri@ deferted, in confequence of the intolerable exadtions of the Dola, which 
had forced the inhabitants to retire and fettle elfewhere. In fo wretched a country, 
Mr. Forfkal could neither find provifions, nor travel about in fafety. 

We had occafion to obferve the negligence with which the Arabs obferve the phafes 
of the moon, or rather their ignorance of aftronomy. When the pilgrims arrive on 
mount Haraphat, in the neighbourhood of Mecca, all the Moflems celebrate a feftival, 
called Arafa or Korbatl, for which an immenfe quantity of camels, oxen, and fheep 
are killed. Every body believed that this feltival was to begin on the 22d of June; 
and, as it lafts three days, during which no rovifions are brought in from the country, 
all had provided fheep, fugar, and flour for their entertainment during that time. 
Meanwhile, a courier arrived from Sana, with information that the new moon had ap- 
peared a day fooner than fhe was expeéed, and that the feait muft be celebrated on 
the 22d of June. 

On the day appointed, the fignal was given, by firing a few thots ofa cannon. The 
Dola, with a numerous company, went in proceflion to a fquare without the city, where 
upon folemn occafions, prayers were ufually offered up in the open air. Returning 
thence, he went to the parade, where the pyincipal inhabitants of the city were engaged 
in the exercife of the Dsjerid. 

The Dola, ftriving to fhew his addrefs, was thrown from his horfe. However, 
all returned ,home, made good cheer, chewed Kaad, and burned fpices in their houfes. 

In order to make the moft of our ftay at Taces, I wifhed to make fome ,excurfions 
through the interior country, but durft not attempt them, on account of the prevailing 
difturbences. I was at laft difpofed to content myfelf with copying an infcription in the 
fortrels ; and Mr. Forfkal refumed his intention of fending for a Schiech trom mount 
Sabber. The Dola agreed to our wifhes; but at midnight, he fent to tell us, that he 
had received a letter from the Dola of Mokha, requiring us to return immediately to: 
the latter city. We fufpected this letter to be a pretence, and refufed to be gone. Early, 
in the morning, however, camels were fent to carry us away, but we fent them back. 
With Turks we durit not have done fo much. ; 

We could not comprehend what were the Dola’s views, unlefs, perhaps, he might, 
like theDola of Mokha, intend to extort fome confiderable prefent from us. Into thefe 
views we had no difpofition to enter, and therefore fought a private audience of him, in 
hopes of bringing him to reafon. Our fervant was feveral times fent back under diffe- 
rent pretexts, &t laft, Mr. Forfkal obtained accefs to the Dola, and beggeti of him only 
to permit us to wait till we figuld receive the Imam’s an{wer, without.mentioning our 
Hitle fchemes. But the governor cut him fhort, laying ; Since you would not credit my 
fervants, | myfelf order you to be gone to Mokha to-morrow. 

Sue Et _ CHAR, 
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Cuap. XLI, — Departure from Taes to Sana. 


SEENNG no means to elude the Dola’s orders, we had already packed up our goods, 
when a favourable change fuddenly took place upon our circumftances. A letter was 
brought us by’exprefs from the Dola of Mokha, and in it were three others ; one to 
the Imam, another to hig Vizier, and a third to the Dola of Taces. He informed us, 
that the Imam gave us permiffion to go to Sana, and wifhed us to carry dur curiofities 
with us. He acquainted the Dola of Taces with their mafter’s orders, and begged him 

-to favour our departure to Sana. Mr. Forfkal went inftantly with this letter to the 
governor, but could not obtain accefs to him, and Was obliged to give it to his fervant. 

We now thought our affairs in a good train, and would even have fet out without 
troubling the Dola farther, if we could have obtained camels without his interpofition 
on our behalf. ‘Thofe who hire thefe cattle are united in a fort of corporation ; and 
travellers are obliged to apply to the head of the company, who has recourfe upon 
the owners of the camels, and makes them furnifh, in turn, the number which may be 
wanted. Unluckily the Dola himfelf was at the head of this company, and was obliged 
to furnifh camels in his turn, We let him know that we were about to depart. He 
anfwered that camels were ready to convey us back to Mokha, but that the orders 
‘re{pecting our journey to Sana regarded only the Dola of Mokha. 

In the perplexity to which we were reduced by this conduét of the Dola’s, we knew 
not what to do, Several inftances of the equity and generofity of the Cadi were in the 
mean time related to us, in which he had brought the Governor to reafon in cafes fimilar 
to ours. We made our complaints therefore to that judge, and fhewed him our letters 
from Mokha. He thought the Dola’s condu& very unreafonable, and immediately 
wrote to him to beware of doing any thing in contradition to the orders of the Imam. 
The Dola replied, that he did not hinder our journey: to Sana, but afked us to flay one 
day, till he fhould write his letters to court upon the occafion. We offered to ftay 
two or three days. Notwithftanding this, the Dola’s fervants came next morning, 
and ordered us in his name, to depart to Mokha. We had again recourfe to the Cadi, 
who being previoufly informed of all that had happened, had inthe morning, written 
to the Dola, that he fhould not aét in a harfh or interefted manner with us; for we 
were ftrangers. The Bafkateb told usin the evening, that the Dola was forry that his 
fervants bad come to us with a meffage in his name, which he had given tlem no orders 
to deliver. But upon this head we knew fufliciently what to think. 

The Dola of Mokha’s fervant could not now be of farther ufeto us; we difmiffed ~ 
him therefore with a handfome reward. But as we ftill wanted a guide who knew 
the interior parts of Yemen, we begged the Cadi to direct us to fuch a one; and he 
politely fent us an Arab, who afterwards accompanied us to Mokha, and with whom 

. we were perfectly. fatishied. The Dola fhewed likewife a difpofition to make amends by 
kindnefs for the trouble he had given us, and ordered one of his fervants to accompany 
us on cur journey. This man had the addrefs to ftipulate before hand, in the prelence 
of feveral perfons of diftin@ion, for the wages which we were to pay him. 

The Cadi unafked, had the generofity to give us a letter of recommendation to the 
Imam’s vizier, in which he told him, that he fhould beware of believing any thing that 
might be related to him, to the difadvantage of thefe Franks, We could have wifhed 
to make thé judge a prefent of a watch; his probity and benefcence haying inffired us 
with the higseft veneration for his charaéter, and the livelieft gratitude for his favours. 
But we were informed that he would accept no fuch thing, left he might appear to have 


interefted views in taking part with us. - 
“ 4. . oh 
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We could not fee the Dola before our departure. He avoided receiving our vifit 
under pretence of illnefg, Our friends however affured us, that he was fallen ferioufly 
ill, in confequence of the uneafinefs which our ob(tinate refiftance to his will had given 
him. Our firmnefs was, indecd, faid to have made him contemptible in the eyes of the 
inhabitants of the city. : * 

His condué had occafioned us no lefs vexation. Jeven blame the uneafinefs with 
which Mr. Férfkal was at that time agitazed, as the firft occafion of the illnefs, which 
foon after hurried my friend to the grave. 


JOURNEY TO SANA. 


€uap.XLil. — Route from Taes to Jerim. 


FROM Taces we fet out on the 28th of June, and for the two firft days, found no 
human habitations on our way, except fome paltry coffee huts, a few villages, and a 
fmall town ; and moft of the villages are falling into ruins. The country is uncultivated, 
and almoft defolate ; which feems to be owing to the late wars for the fucceflion to the 
throne of Taces. , 

On the third day we ceached Mharras, which I had formerly travelled over in one 
of my previous excurfions. A violent ftorm furprifed us, and gave us an opportunity 
of remarking how the torrents rufhing upon fuch occafions from the hills, produce the 
gullies, one of which we paffed on an arch of folid ftone. 

The great inns which are fcattered over the country from the Tehama thus far, are 
called Mattrach. Thefe are private houfes, the mafters of whick furnifh travellers with 
their reals, which are commonly very indifferent. Between Mharras and Sana, almoft 
at every half day’s journey, ftands a large Simfera of burnt bricks. Thefe edifices, 
like the caravanferais in Turkey, have been built by wealtliy perfons for the acccommo- 
dation of travellers, and afford fafe lodging, but no other fort of food than coffee, rice, 
bread, and butter, The traveller muft bring his other provifions with him, 

On the firft of July, having crofled mount Mharras upon a paved road, we entered 
amore fertile country, and after paffing feveral villages and a number of Madgils, 
arrived at Abb, ‘his city ftands on the height of a hill, is furrounded by a {trong 

“wall, and containe S00 houfes, moft of which are in a good fafhion of building. Its 

ftreets are paved, and it has a good many {mall mofques. Befide one of thefe is a 
“large refervoir, which receives water by an aqueduct, and fupplies all the houfes in 
the city. © 

At ¢ {mall diftance, between Abb and Dsjobla are two rivulets, one of which run- 
ning weftward, is increafed into the river Zebid ; and the other running fouthward from 
Meidam, a river which difembogues itfelf into the fea near Aiden. . The different courfes 
of thefe rivers, two of the moft confiderable in the country, and the circumftance of 
their taking their rife here, feem to indicate this as the moft elevated {pot in the moun- 
tainous part of the lmam’s dominions. The height of mount Sumara, which we paffed 
on the day following, is another proof of this. 

We travelled down mount Abb, along good paved roads, and then croffed a country 
of a varied furface, having villages, Madgils, and houfes for the proteétion of travellers, 
{catteréd over it. No regnarkable place was to be feen except the city of *Muchoder, 
ftanding on a hill, and the feat of a Dola. fe 

Afier fpending the night in 4 Simfera, we began to afcend mount Sumara, a hill 
much higher than Mharras, by ways which had been rendered acceflible to camels by 
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being paved, and carried in a winding diretion round thofe places, which were too 
fteep for direét accefs. Half way up the hiilis the village of Menfl, in which isa 
fuperb Sitfera, built all of hewn ftone. We obtained a convenient apartment upon | 
the roof, of which Mr, Fortkal, who was now extremely weak, ftood very much 
in need. . 

Here we remained during the next day, and would gladly have ftaid til] our friend 
had been fomewhat better; but our camel drivers could not here find food fitting for 
their cattle, They propofed to us to proceed to Jerim, a city at a fmall diftance, 
and promifed that our fick friend fhould be borne by men over the rugged roads of 
mount Sumara. 

We were perfuaded, and fet forward on the sth of July. Twent before, to enjoy 
the freth air ; a piece of inexcufable imprudence in places of fo keen a temperature, I 
foon felt myfelf affected with afevere rheum, vomitings, and exceffive thirft, which I 
could not have quenched on that defart mountain, if I had not fortunately met with a 
peafant who permitted me to drink out of his pitcher of water. I faw nothing in this 
part of our journey, which feemed worthy of attention, exeept a ruinous caitle, the 
property of the family of Haffan, and ftanding on the very peak’ of mount Sumara. In 
this neighbourhood are two tribes of wandering Arabs, who are now fettled in villages. 
Thereare no more Bedouirs in the Imam’s dominions. 2 

The Arabs could not be perfuaded to carry a Chriftian ; and Mr. Forfkal was there 
fore placed in his bed upon a camel, Although we had proceeded flowly, he was in a 
deplorable cc.adition, by the time we reached Jerim. We now found, that although 
we had accuftomed ourfelves to live like the inhabitants of the country, yet there were. 
certain conveniences, which in cafe of illnefs, we could not well want. 


Cuap. XLII. — Of the City of Jerim. 


WE lodged in a public inn. But the crowd of f{pectators whom euriofity brought 
together, to fee the Europeans, becoming extremely troublefome, we hired a moré quiet 
apartment inthe city, where we might hve undifturbed till our fellow traveller fhould 
recover his health. It was impoffible to find perfons who would carry our fick friend. 
Our Mahometan fervant refufed to affift usin removing Mr. Forfkal from the one houfe 
to the other; and we were obliged to carry him ourfelves. ° 

Jerin is but a fmall town, yet the feat of a Dola, who refides in a caftle fituate on 
a rock. he houfes are built of ftone, and of bricks which have been dried in the fun, 
I faw nothing farther remarkable about this town. : 

At two miles diftance from Jerim, according to the tradition of the Arabs, ftood 

. once a famous city, Dhafar, very little of the ruins of which now remain, The firft 
magiftrate of Jerim, however, told me, that a large ftone is ftill to be feen there, with 
an in{cription, which neither Jews nor Mahometags can explain. This was probably 
the fituation of the city of Taphar, which ancient hiftorians mention as the feat of the 
Hamjarines, If any Hamjarine infcription thall ever be difcovered, it will probably be 
among thefe ruins. ‘The Arabs maintain that Dhafar was the [eat of Saad-el-Kammel, 
a famous hero, king of all Arabia, who lived eighteen hundred years ago. 

On the eaft fide of mount Sumara, we found the climate very different from what. it 
was on the weit fide. It had rained almoft every day of our journey.from Taees to 
Menfil; and the earth was covered with a charming verdure. At Jerim, on the cons 
trary, no rain had fallen for three months, although diftant thunder had been ‘heard 
almoft every day, In this want of rain, theJocufts had multiplied prodigioufly, and had 
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eaten up almoft all the produétions of the carth. The inhabitants of Jerim refolved to 

put up public prayers for rain, on the eighth of July; and for that purpofe repaired 

- in proceffion to a place without the city, where fuch folemnities were ufually performed. 

_ The Company, who walked in proceffion, confifted of a number of clergymen in a drefs : 
expreffive of humility. ‘I'wo venerable Scheichs walked at their head, bearing open 
cafkets"full.of books. As they proceeded, all fang and repeated fhort prayers. Hardly 

-awas this ceremony over, when on the very fame evening, a florm arofe, with hail and 
avery heavy rain, The rains became afterwards more frequent. Between the tropics 
they fall at regular periods, on the different fides of the great ranges of hills, 

In all the markets, locufts were fold at a low price; for fo prodigioufly numerous 
were they in a plain near Jerim, that they might be taken by handfuls. We faw a pea- 
fant having a fack full of them, which he was going to dry and lay up for winter pro- 
vifions. Whenever it ceafed raining for an hour or two on the other fide of mount 
Sumara, legions of thefe infeéts ufed to come over to Jerim, We faw the peafants 
of Menfil purfuing them, in order to preferve their fields from abfolute defolation. 

In the ftreets of Jerim, we faw a bridegroom proceeding to the bath in ceremony. 
Two boys went bef6re, dancing to the mufic of a timbrel ; a crowd followed, confiftin 
of perfons of all ages, who fhot piftols in the air as they went on; the bridegroom vith 
his friends clofed the proceffion. Atnight, anumber of flambeaux were lighted up, 
and formed a pretty enough illumination, 

We were one day entertained by two gladiators, who, for a few pieces of fmall 
‘money, exhibited their addrefs in the ftreets. “They wore mafks; the firft I had feen 
in the eaft, and were armed with a buckler and a poignard. They did not fight to 
wound one another ; the perfection of their art confifted in their leaping, and in feveral 
agile turns of the body. 

Being ever unwilling to mingle with crowds, I had not yet feen any of the markets 
in Arabia, although thefe are reforted to as places of amufement by the inhabitants of 
the country. ‘lo divert myfelf a little, I went to the market at Jerim. A great many 
people were met in it, who were chiefly peafants that had come to fell their different 
articles. I {aw no fhops furnifhed with goods of any confiderable vilue, Many tailors, 
thoemakers, black{miths, and other artifans, fat along the ‘treets, behind low wal’s, and 
wrought at, their trades in the open air. I faw,ulfo furgeons, who drew blood with a 
common knife, and then dreffed the wound with pieces of hartfhorn cut cif at thé roar 
of the horn. 

‘ 


‘ 


Cuap. XLIV. — Death of Mr. Forftal. 


ON the firft days after our arrival at Jerim, Mr. Forfkal’s illnefs feemed to decreafe. 
But it foon after returned with fuch violence that we defpaired of his recovery. On 
the evening of the tenth of July, hggfunk into a deep lethargy, in which flate he con- 
tinued till his death, the next morning. We were deeply affected at his lofs. In con- 
fequence of his botanical excurfions, he had learned more than any of us, of the Arabic 
tongue, and its: different dialects. Fatigue, or the want of conveniences, never dif- 
couraged him; he could accommodate himfelf to the manners of the. people of the 
country, without doing which, indeed, no one -can hope f travel with advantage 
through Arabiz, In fhort, he feemed formed by nature tor fuch an expedition as that 
in which we were engaged. . 2 

It was neceflary for-us to notify the death of our companion to government. To 
this end, we fent the Dola of Taces’s fervent to the Dola and the Cadi of Jerim. The 
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latter politely dire€ted us to an Arab, who could fell usa place, where we might inter 
our deceafed friend. The bargain which we {truck with this man did not take effeé ; 
for the place being near a canal intended for the watering of thé meadows, the pofléf. 
fors of thefe had threatened our Arab with an action at law, if the water fhould fail on: 
account of the -Chriftian’s body. We foon after obtained a different place for the 
fame price. : : 

The Dola then expreffed a wifh to confer with fome one of our number. He informed 
me, that in quality of governor, he had a right to the perfonal effe&ts of all Jews and 
Banians who died within his dominions, I anfwered, that the deceafed was neither a 
Jew nor a Banian, but an European ; and that the Dola of Mokha had laid no claim to 
the effects of one of my companions, who died in that city. “The Dola’s fon then explained 
to me his father’s intentions, who expected to receive at leaft a confiderable prefent. I 
told him that Europeans were accuftomed to pay nothing without receiving a written 
ftatement of what he required, we fhould then fee what we could do. After this, the 

* Dola, who knew that we were going to Sana, and probably feared that we might com- 
plain of him there, left us at peace. 

Our greateft difficulty now was to find perfons to bear the body to the grave ; and 
this, even although we promifed to pay very liberally for the fervice. At laft we pre- 
vailed with fix men to convey it to the burying place at midnights. They performed the 
tafk, but ran and hid themfelves in the belt manner they could, all the way ; fo great 
is the averfion of thofe people to touch a Chriftian. & 

We refolved to bury our deceafed friend in a coffin ; but we had done better to have 
followed the Arabian mode, and wrapped him fimply in a fear cloth. ‘Lhe coffin made 
the people fufpeé that we Furopeans buried riches with the bodies of cur dead. At, 
Sana, we learned that Mr. Forfkal’s iat had been taken up by night, and that the 
grave clothes had been fnatched away, after the coffin was opened, ‘The Dola obliged 
the Jews to bury it again, and left them the coffin for their pains. 8 


Cuap. XLV. — Route from Ferim to Sana. ie 


AFTER the burial of our friend, we had nothing to detain us from continuing our 
journey. On the 13th of July, we left Jerim, and after proceeding for four miles along 
rugged roads, and through a barren country, arrived on the famie,day at Damar.. 
Through this tract of road, the people who fell Kifcher are in fo wretched a condition, 
that they live in poor huts, and lie on the ground. : 

As we had lived fo long at Jerim, the inhabitants of Damar had previous ndtice of 
our approach, Furopeans feldom pais this way ; and the people of this place being 
therefore very curious to fee us, came out and met us half a league from the city... As 
we drew nearer, the crowd became more numerous; and therefore, to avoid being 
teized and diflurbed by them, we would not enter an inn, but hired an empty houfe. 
This precaution little availed us; for the crowd furrounded us in {uch a manner, that 
we could not enter our lodging. Mr. Cramer being mounted on his mule, forced his: 
way ; but then they exclaimed againft the infolence of the infidels, and began to throw 
ftones in at our windows. We thought of afking a guard from the Dola, but were- 
told that he had only thirty foldiers in all, and was afraid of the mob himfelf. At laft,. 
the firft maciftrate coming to confult our phyfician, advifed us.to take no noticeef‘the 
petulance ofghe ftudents, who threw ftones that they might draw us*to the windows; 
The tumult foon ceafed, and the mob difperfed. 16 

The city of Damar ftands in a fertile plain. It is the capital of a province, and is 

- governed: 
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governed bya Dola, who refides in a large caftle. It has @ famous univerfity, in-which 
to the number of five hundred ftudents are commonly employed in their ftudies. It is 
without walls ;. its buildings are good, and it is very large, containing no fewer than 
five thoufand houfes. The Jews live in a detached village; but the Banians are permitted 
to live in the town among the Muffulmans, 

In no.other city had out phyfician better praftice. As he was unwilling to go out 
on account Of the mob, the fick were brought to him in their beds; and an inbabitant 
of thistown accompanied us to Sana, purely that he might have an opportunity of 
confulting our phyfician by the way, and in that city. ‘ 

Near Damar is a mountain containing a mine of native fulphur. In another hill, 
fomewhat farther diftant, thofe fine carnelians are found, which are fo much efteemed 
in Arabia. 

Our European fervant falling ill, we left him at Damar, to follow us by fhort journies, 
At his arrival, he complained that nobody would give him lodging by the way. ‘The 
Arabs were afraid that he might die in their houfes, and that they might be obliged to 
take the expence and pains of burying him. , 

On the fourteenth, of July we croffed a plain encompaffed with bare and arid hills. 
Near the road and within a mile of Damar, is the fmall town of Mauabhel, in which 
the Imam dwelled whom the Author of the voyage to Arabia Felix faw in the begin- 
ning of the prefent century. The road becomes very rugged ; and the country appears 
marfhy and ill cultivated towards Suradge. From Suradge to Sana, the villages are 
all furrounded with orchards and vineyards. “We were here overtaken by a ftorm of 
hail, accompanied with peals of thunder; but no Madgils were nigh, to fhelter the 
traveller. 

Next day we had ftill worfe roads to travel; which feemed furprifing fo near the 
capital. We faw Hodafa, which ftands on a fteep infulated rock, and in which is faid 
to be a curious infcription, upon an old wall. ‘This infcription was mentioned to me 
at Tacs ; and I was informed by a Jew at Sana, that the characters refemble neither 
the Arabic nor the Hebrew. I fufpect them to be Hamjarene, and am forry that I had 
it not in my power to examine them. 

After pafling through feveral pa'try villages, we at length reached Seijan, a village, 
which, together with Suradge, belongs to the princes of the blood ; we obferved in it 
a good raany rufous houfes, As there falls not enough of rain here, large refervoirs 
have been formed at the foot of the hills, and from thefe the water is diftributed through 
the coyntry at a confiderable expence and trouble. ; 

Hoping to enter Sana on the 16th of July, we put on our Turkifh dreffes in the 
morning ; their appearance being fomewhat better than that of the Arabic garb we had 
worn in the courfe of our journey. Along a {tone bridge, we paffed a fall river, the 
water of which is not far below, loft among the fand; and we halted near the village of 
Hadde, where the Imam has an orchard, at a mile’s diftance from Sana. : 


OUR STAY AT SANA, IN THE IMAM’S COURT. 


Cuar. XLVI. -— Our arrival at Sana. 


OW the morning of, ghe 16th of July we had fent our fervant forward, «with a letter, 
addrefied to Fakih Achined, the Imam’s vizier, announcing to him ourmrrival. But 
that nobleman, having already‘ heard of our near approach, had fent one of his prin- 
cipal fecreiarics to meet us, and bid us welcome. ‘This deputy informed us, that we 
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had been long expeéted at the court of Sana, and that the Imam had hired an elegant 
country houfe for us, in the fuburb of Bir el Affab. . ; 

We learned that the Vizier had likewife a villa there. When we arrived near this , 
place, the fecretary afked us to alight.* We fuppofed upon this, that we were to be 
immediately introduced to the Vizier; but w2 only faw our fecrétary and our Mufful- 
man fervants proceed on their afles, while we were obliged to march on foot, a long 
way, before we reached our lodging. This humiliating ceremony was what we hatl 
not expected to be fubjeéted to antong the Arabs, who value themfelves upon their 
politene(s. 

In our villa we found very good roems, but thofe perfe@ly naked and unfurnifhed. 
We were here as ill accommodated as we had been in Yemen, and more fo than we 
could have been ina caravanfera, where we would at leaft have found food. Here we 
were obliged to faft till we could have vi€tuals brought from the city. Befide our 
houle was an orchard, in which the trees appeared to have grown of themfelves, without 
receiving any culture. 

Next morning the Imam fent us a prefent, confifting of five fheep, with wood, rice, 
lights, and fpices, The bearer of this prefent had at the fame time orders to let us 
know, that the Imam was forry that he could not fee us for thefe two days yet, he being 
at prefent employed in paying off his mercenary troops. This*delay we would have 
regarded with indifference, had we not been at the fame time enjoined to keep within 
doors, till we fhould obtain our firft audience of his Highnefs. We could have withed 
to make the moft of our ftay here. 

They had however forgotten to warn us, that the etiquette of this court likewife pro- 
hibited ftrangers from receiving vifits from the inhabitants of the country, till they thould 
firft appear there. We had ari acquaintance at Sana, a Jew, who had made the vo age 
from Cairo to Loheia, in our company. The Jew, although belonging to one of the 
richeft and moft refpetable families of his nation, had entered into our fervice, for the 
courfe of that voyage, either that he might travel in the greater fecurity, or to {pare 
the expence. Accordingly, he no fooner heard of our arrival, than he came to”pay us 
a vifit, and next day brought one of the greateft aftrologers in his nation to fee us. 
While thefe men were in our company, the fecretary of Vizier Fakih Achmed hap- 
pened to come in. The two Jews rofe before him, in teftimony of refpegt. But the 
fecretary, angry that they fhould have prefumed to violate the etiquette, drove them 
out of the houfe, and ordered our fervants to admit no perfon to vifit us, till we fhould 
firft have waited on his mafter, _ oe 


Cuap. XLVI. — Our audiente of the Imam: 


ON the igth of July, the fecretary of the Vizier Fakih Achmed, came to condu@ 
us to an audience of the Imam, in his palace of Buftan el Metwokkel. We had expetted 
that we fhould be introduced privately to an audience of this monarch, or at leaft in 
prefence only of a few of his principal courtiers. We were furprifed therefore to fee 
every thing prepared for an occafion of great ceremony. ‘The court of the palace was 
fo full of horfes, officers, and others, that we fhould fcarcely have made our way 
through the crowd, if the Nakib Gheir Alla, who had been a flave, but was now 
matter of the horfe, had not come, with a great ftaf in his hgnd, to open a pallage 
for us. . : 

The hall of audience was a {pacious {quare cheer pars an arched roof, Inthe 
middle was a large bafon; with fome Jets deau, rifing fourteen feet in height. Behind 
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the bafon, and near the throne, were two large benches, each a foot and a half high 
upon the throne was a fpace covered with filken fluff, on which, as well as on both 
fides of it, lay large cufhicns. ‘The Imam fat between the cufhions, with his legs croffed 
in the eaftern fafhion; his gown was of a bright green colour, and had large flecves. 
On each fide of his breaft was a rich filleting of gold lace, and on his head he wore a 
great white turban. His fons fat on his right hand, and his brothers on the left. Oppofite 
to them, upén the higheft of the two benches, fat the Vizier ; and our place was on the 
lower bench. On the two fides of the hall, fat many of the principal men about court. 

We were firft led up to the Imam, and were permitted to kifs both the back and the 
palm of his hand, as well as the hem of his robe. It is an extraordinary favour, when 
the Mahometan princes permit any perfon to kifs the palm of the hand. There was a 
folemn filence through the whole hall. As each of us touched the Imam’s hand, 4 
herald ftill proclaimed ; “ God preferve the Imam!’ All who were prefent repeated 
thofe words aloud after him, I was thinking at the time, how I fhould pay my com- 
pliments in Arabic, and was not a little difturbed by this noify ceremony; but I had 
afterwards time to recollect myfelf. 

As the language fpoken at the court of Sana differs greatly from that of Tehama, 
the only dialect of the Arabic tongue with which we were familiarly acquainted, or 
could {peak tolerably; we had brought our fervant whom we had hired in Mokha, to 
be our interpreter. The Vizier who had refided long in Tehama, did the fame fervice 
for the Imam. Our converfation, confequently, could not be either very long, or very 
interefting. We did not think proper to mention the true reafons of our expedition 
through Arabia ; but told the Imam, that wifhing to travel by the fhorteft way to the 
Danifh colonies in the Eaft Indies, we had heard fo much of the plenty and fecurity 
which prevailed through the dominions of the Imam, that we had refolved to fee them 
with our own eyes, that we might defcribe them to our countrymen, The Imam 
told us, we were welcome into his dominions, and might ftay as long as we pleafed. After 
repeating the ceremony of kiffing the Imam’s hands, and hearing the repeated accla- 
matiouis of the fpeétators, we now retired in the fame order in which we had come in. 

‘Fhe Imam fent us, after our return home, to each a {mall purfe, containing ninety- 
nine Komaffis, two and thirty of which make a crown. This piece of civility might 
perhaps appear no compliment to a traveller’s delicacy. But, when it is confidered 
that a ftranger; unacquainted with the value of the money of the country,. obliged to 
pay every day for his provifions, is in danger of being impofed upon by the money 
changers, this care of providing us with fmall money will appear to have been fufficiently 
obliging. ° We therefore accepted the prefent, although we had refolved not to be in 
any degree chargeable to the Arabs. 


Cuap. XLVI. —Vifit to Vizier Fakih Achmed. 


IN Turkey no perfon is admitted to an audience of the Sultan, till after he has vifited 
the Vizier. The cuftom in Yemen is directly contrary. After being, honoured with 
an audience of the Imam in the morning, we were invited to wait on Fakih Achmed 
in the afternoon, at his country feat, near Bir el Aflaub. We were at the fame time 
defired to bring with us thofe curiofities which we had fhewn to Emir Farhan at Loheia, 
arid ¢o feveral Arabs of diftinGtion in other cities. Thofe rarities were only microfcopes, 
telefcopes, profpect glafies, thermometers, maps, and other fuch things. I did not 
chufe to produce my mathematical initruments, left perhaps fome Scheich might per- 
» — fuade the Vizier to afk them for his ule. be, . 
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The Vizier received us with great politenefs, and expreffed himfelf highly pleafed 
with what we fhewed him. He put various queftions to us, from which he appeared 
to pofle&s confiderable knowledge, and to have ftudied the fciences with a degree of, 
care’ far from common among his countrymen. By means of Turkith, Perfian, and 
Indian merchants, he had acquired tolerably corre&t notions of geography. The Ara- 
bians imagine that Europe lies fouth from them, becaufe the Franks whom they fee, 
come from India. But the Fakih knew very well the fituation of the dierent ftates 
of Europe, with their refpe&tive powers and forces both by fea and land. Nor could 
more be expected from an Arabian who had never feen a map. 

In the narratives of many voyages, we had read, that in the Faft an inferior might 
not approach before a fupericr, without bringing a prefent in his hand. Befides, we 

*were defirous of peurning the marks of politenefs which had been fhewn us, and of 
exprefling our gratitude for the entertainment we had received. 

For thefe realons, we refolved to take this opportunity of offering our prefent to the 
Imam and the Fakih; fent to the latter fome pieces of mechanifm, fuch as watches, 
and fome other inftruments little known among the Arahs. We foon after learned, 
that this was more than had been expected at our hands, fince, gnot being merchants, 
we had no favour to afk. All had, however, been very gracioufly accepted. The 
‘Turks regard the prefents of the Europeans as attribute; but atthe court of Sana they 
appear to be confidered in a different light. 

‘he Vizier’s country houfe was not large. It was entirely open, upon one fide. A 
number of fruit trees grew in the garden. In the midft of it was a fet d’eau, fimilar 
to that which we had feen in the Imam’s hall of audience. The water was put in 
motion, by being raifed in a refervoir, by an afs and a man who led him. This jet 
@eau was no ornament 5 but it cooled the air ; a thing very agreeable in hot countries. 
We faw others of the fame fort, in the gardens of all the principal inhabitants of Sana. 


Cuap. XLIX.— Of the city of Sana. 


THE city of Sana is fituate at the foot of mount Nikkum, on which are {till to be 
feen the ruins of a caftle, which the Arabs fuppofe to have been built by Shem. Near 
this mountain ftands the caftle; a rivulet rifes upon the other fide 3 and near it, is the 
Buftan el Metwokkel, a fpacious garden, which was laid out by Imany M@twokkel, and 
has been embellithed with a fine garden, by the reigning Imam. he walls of the city, 
which are built of bricks, exclude this garden, which is enélofed within a wall of its 
own. ‘The city properly fo called, is not very extenfive; one may walk round it all in 
an hour. 

1 fhould have wifhed to make an accurate ground plan of this city. But, wherever 
I went, the mob crowded upon me fo, that a furvey was abfolutely impoffible. The 
city gates are feven. Here are a number of mofques, fome of which have been built 
by Tarkifh Pachas. Sana hes the appearance of being more populous than it actually is ; 
for gardens occupy a part of the {pace within the walls. In Sana, are only twelve public 
baths; but many noble palaces, three of the moft fplendid of which have been built 
by the reigning Imam. ‘fhe palace of the late Imam El Manzor, with fome others, 
belong to the royal family, who are very numerous. : f 

The Arabian palaces are built in a ftyle of architeGture diferent from ours. The 
materials arg, however, burnt bricks, and fometimes even hewn ftones; but the houfes 
of the common people are of bricks which have been dried in the fun. 1 faw no ‘glafs 
windows, except in one palace, near the a The reft of the houfes have, anitead 
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of windows, merely fhutters, which are opcned in fair weather, and fhut when ic is 
foul. In the lait cafe, the houfe is lighted by a round wicket, fitted with a piece of 
Mufcovy glafs ; fome of the Arabians ufe fmall panes of {tained glafs from Venice. 

At Sana, and in the other cities of the Faft, are great Simferas or carayanferas for 
merchants and travellers. Each different commodity is fold in.a feparate market. In. 
the market for bread, norie but women are to be feen; and their little fhops are por. 
table. The feveral claffes of mechanics work in the fame manner, in particular quar- 
ters in the open ftreet. Writers go about with their defks, and make out briefs, copy- 
books, and in{truét fcholars in the art of writing, all at the fame time. ‘here is one 
market, where old clothes are taken in exchange for new. 

Wood for the carpenter’s purpofes is in general extremely dear through all Yemen ; 
and wood for the fire at Sana is no lefs fo. All the hills near the city are bleak and 
bare, and wood is therefore to be brought hither from the diftance of three days jour- 
ney ; anda camel’s burthen commonly cofts two crowns. This fearcity of wood is 
particularly fupplied by the ufe of a little pit coal. Ihave feen peats burnt here, but 
thefe fo bad, that ftraw muft be intermixed to make them burn. 

Fruits are, however, very plenteous at Sana. Here are more than twenty different 
fpecies of grapes, which, as they do not all ripen at the fame time, continue to afford 
a delicious refrefhment for feveral months, ‘The Arabs likewife preferve grapes, by 
hanging them up in their cellars, and eat them almoft through the whole year. The 
Jews make a little wine, and might make more, if the Arabs were not fuch enemies 
to ftrong liquors. .A Jew conviéted of conveying wine into an Arab’s houfe is feverely 
punifhed; nay, the Jews muft even ufe great caution, in buying and felling it among: 
themfelves. Great quantities of grapes are dried here ; and the exportation of raifins 
from Sana is confiderable. One fort of thefe grapes are without ftones, and contains 
only a foft grain, the prefence of which is not perceptible in eating the raifin. 

In the caftle, which ftands ona hilly are two palaces, I faw about it fome ruins of 
old buildings, but, notwithftanding the antiquity of the place, no remarkable infcrip- 
tions. « There is the mint, and a range of prifons for perfons of different ranks. ‘The 
reigning Imam refides in the city ; but feveral princes of the blood royal live in the 
caftle. I was conduéted to a battery, as the moft elevated place about thefe buildings ; 
and there | met with what I had no expectation of, a German mortar, with this infcrip- 
tion, Jorg Sclos Gofmick, 1513. I faw alfo, upon the fame battery, feven. iron can- 
nons, partly buried in the fand, and partly fet upon broken carriages, Thefe feven 
{mall cannons, with fix others, near the gates, which are fired to announce the return 
of the different feftivals, are all the artillery of the capital of Yemen, 


Cuap. L,— Of the Country around Sana. 


THE fuburb of Bir el Affab is nearly adjoining to the city upon the eaft fide... The 
houfes of this village are fcattered through the gardens, along the bank of a fmall 
river.. Two leagues northwardfrom Sana is a plain, named Rodda, whicli is over- 
fpread with gardens, and watered by a number of rivulets. This place bearsa great 
refemblance to the neighbourhood of Damafeus,. But Sana, which fome ancient 
authors compare to Damafcus, ftands on a rifing ground, with nothing like florid vege- 
fation,about it. After long rains, indeed, a {mall rivulet runs. through the city; but 
all the ground és dry,“through the reft of the year.. However, by aqueducts from 
mount Nikkum, the town and caltle of Sana are, ‘at all times, fupplied with abundance 
af excellent frcth water: ‘ 
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Jews are not permitted to live in the city of Sana. They live by themfelves in a 
village, named Kaa el Ihud, fituate near Bir el Aflab. Their gumber amounts to two 
thoufand, But, in Yemen, “they are treated even more contemptuoufly than in ‘Turkey. 
Yet, the heft artifans i in Arabia are Jews; efpecially potters and gold{miths, who come’ 
to the city, to work i in their little thops by day, and i in the evening retire to their 
village. 

Thofe Jews carry on a confiderable trade. One of the moft eminefit merchants 
among them, named Oreeki, gained the favour of two fucceflive Imam’s, and was for 
thirteen years, in the reign of El Mantor, and for fifteen years under the prefent lnam, 
comptroller of the cuftoms and of the royal buildings and gardens ; 3 one of the mott 
honourable offices at the court of Sana. ‘Iwo years “before our arrival here, he had 
fallen into difgrace, and was not only imprifoned, but obliged to pay a fine of 5a,0c0 
crowns. Fifteen days before we arrived at Sana, the Imam had let him at lberty. He 

was a venerable old man, of great knowledge ; and although he had received the lmam’s 
permiflion, had never chofen to affume any other drefs than that commonly worn 
among his countrymen. The young Jew, who had been our fervant, was one “or a 
relations, and had mentioned us fo favourably to him, that he gonceived a delire 

fee us. But we durft not hold frequent intercourfe with a man fo newly releafed nt 
of prifon. . 

The difgrace of Orecki had drawn a degree of perfecution upon the reft of the Jews. 
At that period, the government ordcrad fourteen fynagogues, which the Jews had at 
Sana, to be demolifhed. In their village arc as handfome houfes cs the beft in Sana. 
OF thofe houfes likewife all above the height of fourteen fathoms was demolifhed, and 
the Jews were forbidden to raife any of their buildings above this height in future. All 
tke ftone pitchers in which the inhabitants of the village had uled to keep their wines 
were broken. [u thort, the poor Jews fuffered mortiiications of all forts, 

‘Lhe Banians, in Sana, are reckoned to be*abouti2s. hey pay 300 crowns a- 
month for permiflion to live in the city: Whereas the populous village of Kaa el Ihud 
pays only 125 crowns a month, The heirs of a deccafed Banian are obliged to pay 
from 40 to so crowns. And, if the defuné leaves no near relations in ¥ emen, his 
whole property devolves to the Imam. ‘The Bunians told us, that two men of their: 
nation had been dragged to prifon two months before, and before they could obtain 
their liberty, were forced to yield up 1500 crowns of an inheritance whith had fallen 
to them in India, and of which they had touched no part in Arabia. 


Curar. LE. — The Pomp of the Imanr’s Return from the Mofque. 


IT is well known, that the Turkifh Sultan goes every Friday to the mofque. The 
Tmam obferves the ‘fame pious cultom with the fame ex a€tnefs, and goes and comes 
upon the occafion in a very pompous manner. We faw him only returning from the: 
mofque, when his train is faid to be fwelled by all thofe who have performed their devo- - 
tions at other mofques.. The better to difplay his magnificence, he makes a long cir- 

uitous progres at his return. . 

The Imam, upon the occafion when we faw him, came out of the principal mofyue, 
and paffed out by one gate of the city, that he might come in by another, with fome 
hundreds of foldiers, marching in procefian before him. —Ovey Bim and the ptinces 
of his numereus family, Medallas, or larxe parafols were bere ; a diftinction pe: culiarly 
appropriated to the fovereign and the princes of the blootl royal... We were told, that 
in other parts of Yemen, all the inc spendent nob.lity, fuch as the Sherriffe of A Ab u 
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Arifch, the Schiechs of Jafa, and of Hafchid-u-Bekil, conftantly difplay this mark of 
their independence. 

Befide the princes-of the blood, there were in this proceffion at leaft fix ¢hundred 
noblemen, ecclefiaftics and officers, civil and military, all fuperbly mounted upon 
horfes ; and a vaft crowd of people followed on foot. On each fide of the Imam was 
borne a ftandard, having upon it a fmail fiiver box filled with amulets, whofe cfiicacy 
was imagined to render him invincible. ‘This proceflion was, in fhort, magnificent, 
but diforderly. ‘The riders paced or galloped, at pleature, and all went on in con- 
fufion. 

Near a gate were ftationed fome pairs of camels bearing carriages, in which fome 
-of the Imam’s wives often ride upon fuch occafions: but the carriages were at this 
time empty, and ferved only to fill up the proceflion, Behind the camels, which bore 
thefe, were twelve others, bearing nothing but fome {mall flags, fixed, by way of orna- 
ment, to their faddles. : 

The foldics fired a few rounds without the gate, but not lefs awkwardly than in 
the other cities of Yemen. In their evolutions before the palace, they fhewed na 
greater dexterity thap the provincial troops which we had feen perform their exercifes 
under the Dolas. ‘The city gates were fhut during divine fervice. 


Cuap. LU. — Our Audience of taking Leave. 


THE favourable reception we had met with at Sana, which was above our expec- 
tations, might have tempted us to {tay longer. Many of the principal men about 
the Imam’s court urged us to {pend another year in Yemen. But we had loft two 
of our companions, who could: have availed themfelves more than we of a continued 
flay in Arabia. Some inftances, too, of the Imam’s avarice, which had come to our 
knowledge, added to what we had ewperienced in thofe cafes in which we had been 
embroiled with the Dolas, imprefled us with a degree of diftruft, and made us fear 
that cur prefent good treatment might end in a very different manner. We had, 
befides, found the climate hurtful to our conftitutions, and our health was much injured 
by the changing temperature of the atmofphere. We therefore began to think feri- 
oufly of failing for India with the Englifh, that we might fave our lives and papers. 

We had perraiifion to leave Sana whenever we fhould think proper; but it was 
required that we fhould take a fqrmal leave of the Imam, and fhew him the curiofities 
which the Vizier had feen ; a circumftance which obliged us to defer our jougney for 
fome days. - 

We were fent for to Court on the 23d of July, and conduéted into the fame hall in 
which the Imam had received us at our former audience. Upon this fecond occafion, 
every thing paffed very quietly. The Imam fat on the loweft bench efide the throne, 
upon a chair wrought of reeds. We kiffed the hem of his robe, snd both fides of 
his hand. Nebody was prctent but the Vizier, the fecretary, by wm we had been 
conduéted into the prefence, and fix or feven flaves oy fervants. None of our fervants 
were permitted to accompany us; as the Vivier thought us quilified to exprefs our- 
felves in the language of the country. All that we fhewed the Imam. feemed to pleafe 
him highly; and beth he and his minifler put inany queilions to us concerning the 
manwers, trade, and learning of thé Europeans. A fall cheft of medicines, which 
the Imam had ¥eceived from an Englifhman, was then brought in. Mx Cramer was 
aiked to explain the virtues.of thofe drugs ; and the Imzn caufed what he faid, concerns 
ing their nature, to be taken down in weiting. 
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had been indifpofed when I came out to wait on the Imam; and, in confequence 
of ftanding fo long, I felt myfelf fo weak that I was obliged to,afk permiffion to retire.. 


Before the door 1 found fome of the firft officers in the court, fitting on piles of {tones 


along the wall. ; 

The Great Chamberlain, Gheir Allah, with whoth I had often had occafion to fpeak, 
immediately made me an offer of his feat, and gathered {tone’ to make himfelf another. 
In this company I was again addrefled with a number of queftions cotfcerning the 
manners and cuftoms of Europe. hofe Arabs ftrongly difapproved of our practice: 
of drinking {pirituous liquors. But when I affured them that the Chriftians were for- 
bidden to indulge in drunkennels, and that no fenfible European drank more wine: 
than was good for his health, they allowed the. cuftom to be rational, They even 
acknowledged that it was abfurd to abftain entirely from the ufe of a liquor of which: 
they had fuch abundance, and which, on many occafions, might prove falutary as a 
remedy. 

aed into the hall; and, after Mr. Cramer had finifhed his account of the 


drugs, and we had anfwered various other queftions, we took our leave with the- 


fame ceremonics which we had obferved. at entering. In the affernoon we went ta: 
take leave of Vizier Fakih Achmed, and fome other perfons of diftinétion. 7 


. 
’ 


Cuap. LI. — Our Departure from Sana. 
WE had, indeed, good reafons to induce us to return to Mokha, by the fame way 


by which we had come, It is better frequented; and upon it 1 fhould have had an. 


opportunity of copying the infcriptions of which the Arabs had fpoken to me: But 
Thad been fo often deceived already by ftories of pretended antiquities, that to the 


uncertain hopes which thofe infcriptions held out to me, I preferred the certain advan-- 


tage of furveying another part of Yemen, and offeeing the Tehama in the rainy feafon. 
We acquainted the Vizier, therefore, that we wifhed to travel by Mofhak to Beit el 
Fakib. Ie not only approved of our intention, but told us, that the Imam would 
fupply us with camels and affes for our journey. 

On the 25th of July, the Imam fent each of us a complete fuit of clothes, with a 
letter to. the Dola of Mokha, to pay us two hundred crowns, as a farewell prefent. We 
were at firit afraid that this prince might fuppofe us to have come, like tife ‘Turks, to 
draw money from him, or that we had made our prefents with interefted views. But, 
after reflecting that we had been obliged to ranfom ourfelves, in a manner, at Mokha, 
we refolved to accept that letter of credit. When we afterwards prefented it fo the 
Dola he fent us to receive the money from his Saraf, or banker, who paid us by inftal- 
ments, but never without,an air of diflatisfaGtion. . 

We could hardly think the Vizier ferious in his offer, when he told us that the 
{mam weuld furnifh us with bea{ts of burthen. We were even afraid that this might 
be an arrangement to delay our journey, and would rather have hired camels at our 
own expence. We thereupon came to an explanation with the fecretary, whofe 
anfwers led us to fufpeét an intereited underftanding between him, and the Arabian 
camel-hirer, or poft-mafter. 






We therefore ventured to addrefs the Vizier again. He fhewed furprife at our? 


perplexity 5 becaufe he had delivered to the fecretary a written grder, figned by*the- 
{mam’s own hgnd, in which he was directed to furnifh-us with camels* and ailes for. 


cur whole journey, and with a fheep for our provifions.* ‘ihe fecretary, on account... 


of our impatience to depart. had not had time ta hareain for « fhare nf the nenfte 
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with the camel-drivers, and was obliged to deliver up the written order,-with fothe 
pieces of ftuff which the Imam had fent us for clothes to our fervants. He gave us 
alfo notice, that fome other prefents were intended us, which could not be seady till 
‘after a certain number of hours. We fet out without them, and the fecretary, probably, 
kept them to himlelf. 

The drefs which I received from the Tham was exaétly Hke that worn by the 
Arabs of diftinétion through Yemen. They wear the fhirt over wide drawers of cotton- 
cloth. ‘The Jambea, a fort of crooked cutlafs, hangs by a broad girdle’; and a veft 
avith ftrait fleeves is covered by a flowing gown. ‘the Arabs are {trangers to the ufe 
of ftockings. The only thing they wear on their feet is a fort of half-boots, or flippers. 

The Turks appear to abufe the generous hofpitality with which the fimam treats 
ftrangers travelling through his dominions. Poor pilgrims of that nation often come 
from Jidda, are entertained for months at Sana, and then afk money to defray the 
expences of their jourhey home. ‘The Imam even orders a fum of money to be paid 
them in fome of his fea-port towns, that they may return no more to be farther 
chargeable to fo hofpitable a people. . 

Within a fhort time after our arrival, a Turk, who had attended his mafter, an 
Fgyptian nobleman, to Mecca, came by the way of Jidda and Hodeida to Sana, in hopes 
of obtaining inftantly ene of the firft pofts in the Imam’s army: for the Turks have fo 
high an idea of their military talents, that they fuppofe it would be too great a happi« 
na to the Arabs to be able to engage a Turkith officer in their fervice. But the 
Imam, after entertaining this man fome time at Sana, fent him to Hodeida, and ordered 
him a fum of money fufficient to carry him to Bafra. On my return from India, 1 
met with this fame Turk, who had performed the voyage in a veffel belonging to 
se and had found it not more dangerous than the paffage between Jidda and 

odeida. : 


OUR RETURN FROM SANA TO MOKHA, 


Cuap. LIV. — Route from Sana to Beit el Fakib. 


ON the 26th of July, the day of our departure from Sana, w2 made a fhort ftage 
along a bad s9ad ‘among bare hills, with few villages interfperfel over. them, Next 
day the road was ftill worfe, lying over rocky mountains. This was the miolt rugged 
road J faw in all Yemen, The hills were bleak and wild, and the deep vallies among 
them contained only a few wretched hamlets. 

On the 28th of July, we proceeded down fteep declivities. But the hills began now 
to difplay a fmall fhare of verdure: And we here met with feveral camels, loaded with 
very bad wood, for Sana. The towns were poor and thinly feattered. In the evening, 
we were attacked by legions of locufts: but thefe were foon driven away by a violent 
ftorm of wind, accompanied by heavy rain. 

We travelled this day onward to Mofhak, a {mall town fituate on the fummit of a 
precipitous hill, The houfes in which travellers lodge ftand at the foot of the hill. 
‘We prefented the Imam’s written order to the Dola of this city, who accordingly fur- 
nifhed us with came's, provender, a good meal for our fervants, a fheep for our own 
Tuppe-, and even pa‘d for our lodging, ‘The revenue of Mofhak, and the territory an- 
nexed to it, is Eqjoyed by one of the Imam’s fons, . 

Our next day’s journey yas-upon a ftill more difagreeable rcad. Nothing can be 
worfe, indced, thaa the roads between Mofhak and Sehan. Upon the hill we found 

5. ; fix 
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fix large refervoirs, in'which rain water is collected. It becomes putrid, after ftanding 
for fome time, and is then very difagreeable. In this countrythe Arabs believe they 


have mo& to fear from the worm in the nerves. If it be fo, the caufe muft lie in their . 


drinking that putrid water. , 

Leaving Sehan on the 30th of July, we continued our journey upon fomewhat better 

roads which winded round the hills.” Upon Harras, one of thofe hills, we came to a 
defite fo narrow that a fingle camel could hardly pafs, On either fide are fleep rocks ; 
and rain, which had fallen on the preceding day, had broken a gap eight feet deep, 
precifely in the narroweft part of this road, and made it abfolutely impaffable. There 
was no other paffage; and all our Arabs were of opinion, that we fhould return ftraight 
to Sana, and take the road by Taces but we were unwilling to turn fo far about, and 
therefore refolved to fill up the gap with ftones. Our Arabs laughed to hear us pro- 
pofe an undertaking which they fuppofed would give us work for feveral days. But 
we began to gather ftones, and by promifes prevailed with them to affift us. Three 
hours of hard work completed our caufeway, and we paffed fafe over. The Arabs 
maintained, that, in fuch a cafe, the firft Dola of Yemen would rather have returned to 
Sana, than have undertaken what we had accomplithed. This gave no favourable im. 
preffion of the fpirit or induftry of the nation. ; 
. On our way, we met with a wandering family, the firft of this character that I faw 
in Yemen. They had no tents, but lived under trees with their affes, fheep, dogs, amd 
fowls. I forgot to afk the name of this horde. But their mode of life is perfeétly 
like that of our European gypfies. They are confined to no place, but go about the 
villages begging and ftealing ; and the poor peafants often give them fomething volun- 
tarily, to remove them from their neighbourhood. A young girl of this company came 
to aik alms from us: Her face was uncovered. 

Ata {mall diftance from the dangerous pafs above mentioned, we faw the firft 
plantation of coffee trees. We had feen none of thefe fince our excurfions in the 
month of May; but this produétion does not appear to enrich thofe by whom it is 
here cultivated. ‘The villages in the coffee-country. are declining into a ftate of wrttched 
poverty: the houfes confil of dry walls, covered with reeds, and refemble thofe of the 
hills about Beit el Fakih and Dsjobla. ‘The river Sehan was {o fwoln that we had diffi. 
culty of paffing it with our affes, ‘ : : 

We {pent the night at Samfur, a poor village, where I loft my comfffs. In the 
morning, we found ourfelves obliged to pafs more than a dozen of times in the fpace of 
a mile, over the river Sehan, which runs with a meandering courfe, among rocks, and 
with a very rapid current. This country being very poor, the roads are not exceedingly 
fate, and we were therefore obliged to travel flowly, with: ne before our baggage. 
We faw here many fhrubs of the {pecies which affords th m of Mecca; but the 
inhabitants of the country know not their value, and thercfore negle& to cultivate 
them. j 

In the coffee-houfe of Til we met with feveral pilgrims returning from Mecca 3 
among others an Arab from Doan, a city five-and-twenty days journey eaft from Sana, 
and twelve days journey from Kerchin; confequently, in a country entirely unknown 
to Europeans: I was vexed at the fhort time of our interview ; and the great diference 
between the diale& which he {poke and that of Tehama, which difqualified me from 
obtaining from him more particular’ information concerning his gountry, ° 

From thisginn the country improves. It is covered with: verdure. In the valley 
are a number of rivulets, which difcharge themfelves intd tre river Schan; and a great 
many villages arefeattered over the hills, ’ 
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We faw a rivulet which lofes itfelf under ground, and appears again at a confider. 
able diftance. After leaving the hills, it difappears entirely, and its waters are dif- 
perfed over the plains of the Tehama, ‘The arable grounds among thefe chills are 

’ fown only with durra, a fort of coarfe millet, of which the poorer Lad i make their 
bread. ‘The peafants cut out feats in the trees, and fit in thefe to watch their fields. 

The rocks on the confines of the Tehama are bafaltic, like thofe of the coffee-country 
near Beit ePFakih. We came yet to another rivulet which lofes itfelf in the fands of 
the Tehama. At laft we reached the plain, and arrived at Beit el Fakih in the evening 
of the 1ft of Augutt. 


Cuar. LV. —- Route from Beit el Fakib to Mokha. 


THE preater part of this city having been burnt down in the month of April laft, 
we had expected to find it defolate. We were, therefore, greatly furprifed to fee all 
the houfes, or rather huts, rebuilt. Several edifices of ftone, fitter to refift the force 
of fire, had likewife been raifed. 

“We fent notice to the Dola of our arrival, and defired him to have camels in readi- 
nefs, on which we might continue our journey. Our Arabian fervants would have 
demanded provifions from him, that they might make merry, and shew the people in 
what an honourable manner they were received. ; 

“T fhall now only mention fome changes produced by the rains upon this part of the 
country. Indeed, as we had already feen the face of the country, we preferred travelling 
by night at this time, to avoid fuffering from the torrid heats of the day. 

Having fet out from Beit el Fakih on the evening of the 2d of Auguft, we met 
with two men, on our way to Zcbid, who were leading affes loaded chiefly with filver,, 
which had been received by the merchants from Egypt,'for coffee, and which they were 
fending to Mokha, to purchafe India goods. ‘Chis mode of carrying money about, 
was a proof to us, that in this province there were no fears from robbers. 

On-the 3d of Auguft, the Dola of Zebid was obliged to furnifh us with provifions 
and camels. We had expected to find the river Zebid confiderably fwoln ; but near 
the city its channel was entirely dry; the waters having been turned off, to over- 
flow a great extent of the adjacent fields, which were furrounded by dykes. It fhould 
feem that the»aters are not fuffered to run in the channel of the river, till after they 
have been plentifully diftributed over the country. The peafants conftruct their dykes 
in a very fimple manner. After plowing up a field, they yoke a plank of wood to: 
two oxen, lead thefe over the field, till the plank is loaded with earth, empty it upon. 
the line where the dyke is to be drawn, and repeat this tillit is formed. We ftopped 
to reft for a few hours at Maufchid, and on the morning of the sth of Augult arrived 
et Mokha. 

We had been extremely earneft to return to this city, left the Englith fhip, in which 
we intended to fail for India, might he gone before our arrival. But feveral circum- 
ftances happened to detain that veflel fome time longer at Mokha; and we foon felt 
that we had travelled too haftily in that fultry climate. I fell ill on the 8th of Augutt ; 
Mr. Baurenfeind was confined to his bed within a few days after; and in a fhort time 
Mr, Cramer likewife, and all our Furopean fervants. We fortunately found our friend, 
Mr, Geott itill here, whe kindly fupplied us with European refrefhments, which did us 
more fervice tlfan we could have received from the ufe of the beft medicines. But 
all his friendly cares could not remove the lurking diftemper, which foon afterwards. 
broke out with renewed violence, and deprived me of all my remaining fellow-travellers ; 
as.I ihall relate in the proper place. : 

6 c Crae. 
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Cuap. LVL — Of the city of Mokba. = 


THIS city ftands in a very dry and barren fituation. Its fortifications are the-walls ” 
which furround it, fome towers on the way to Mufa, which are dignified with the 
name of caftles, and two other caftles of the fame fort, upon the two arms of the 
harbour. The greatelt of thefe two caftles is called Kalla Tejar, and the fnvalleft, Kalta 
Abdurfah, from the names of two faints, buried in thefe two places, ‘They are pro 
vided with fome few pieces of cannon, 

The houfes in the city are built of ftone; and fome are handfome, in the ftyle of thofe 
of the fuburb of Sana. However, there are others, both within and without the walls, 
no better than the huts common through all the Tehama. In the environs of this city 
are abundance of date trees, and many agreeable gardens. 

Mokha is not an ancient city. It was built about four centuries fince. ¥, like 
many other cities in the Tehama, owes its origin to a faint, the. celebrated Scheich 
Schadeli, This Scheich acquired at that period fo great a reputation, that perfons 
eagerly reforted from the moft diftant countries to receive his inftru@ions. Some 6f 
his devout difciples built huts round his hermitage, which ftood’on the fea fide. A 
{mall village arofe on this {pot, and was by degrees enlarged inte a city. Hitherto its 
hiftory refembles that of the other cities in the Tehama. But, the rife of Mokha was 
attended with many peculiar circumftances, which deferve to be mentioned, as they 
are related by the Arabs; whofe accounts {eem to be tounded in truth although dathed 
with a little of the marvellous, in the ufual tafte of the Arabian nation. 

A thip bound. from India to Jidda, caft anchor, one day, about four hundred years 
fince, in thefe latitudes. The crew obferving a hut in the defart, had the curiofity to 
go and fee it, The Schiech gave thofe ftrangers a kind reception, and regaled them 
with coffee, of which he was very fond himfelf, and to which he afcribed great virtues, 
The Indians, who were unacquainted with the ufe of coffee, thought that this hot liquid 
might cure the mafter of their fhip, who was ill. Schedeli affured them, that, not 
only fhould he be cured by the efficacy of his prayers, and of the coffee, but that if 
they would land their cargo there, they might difpofe of it to confiderable advantage, 
‘Adfaming at the fame time the air and tone of a prophet, he told them that a city should 
one day be built upon that fpot, which was to become an eminent mastef the Indian 
trade, = 

The merchant to whom the veffel belonged, being {truck with this fingular language, 
‘went on fhore, to fee and converfe with this extraordinary man. He drank the coffee 
prefcribed by the prophet, and found himfelf better. On the fame day a great number 
of Arabs came to hear the preacher in his hermitage. Among them were feveral 
merchants, who purchafed the whole cargo. The Indian returned home well pleafed, 
and fpread the fame of the holy Schzedeli, fo that the place was foon frequented by many 
of his countrymen, ; 

An elegant mofque was raifed upon the tomb of Scheich Schzdeli, which ftands 
without the walls of the prefent city. The well from which the common people draw 
water for drinking, and one of the city gates, bear his name. His defcendants are held 
in honour, and enjoy the title of Scheich. The people fwear by him. The name of 
Schaedeli will be remembered as long as Mokha ftands, ; : 

Befides, Schedeli is not only the patron of Mokha; but all’ the Miffulmans who 
drink coffee mention him every morning in their Pratha,or prayer, and efteem him alfo 
as their patron, They invoke him not, but thank God for having taught mankind the 

~ f/ we 
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ule of coffee, through the mediation of Schedeli, and implore the favour of heaven on 
the Scheichs, his defcendants. 
"A merchant of Mecca made an obfervation upon thofe faints, which I wag furprifed 
~ ¢o hear from a Mahometan. ‘The vulgar, faid he, muft always have a vifible objet to 
fear and honour. Thus, at Mecca, oaths, inftead of being addreffed to God, are pro- 
nounced in-the name of Mahomet. At Mokha, I would not truft a man who fhould take 
God to witnefs the truth of any thing he happened to affert: but I might much more 
fafely depend upon him who fhould {wear by Scheich Schadeli, whofe mofque arid tomb 
are before their eyes. 

Mokha was the laft city in Yemen of which the Turks retained poffeffion. It is faid 
that the Arabs did not conquer, but buy it, Since the Turks were difpofleffed, it has 
never had another matter than the Imam. a 

A Dola having enriched himfelf in his government, had fortified the city, and drawn 

“a treneh round it, which is now filled up. He was fufpefted of an intention to make 
himfelf independent; but his views were fruftrated, and himfelf caft into prifon. From 
that time, a Dola has never been continued above three years in this lucrative govern- 
yhent. After the monfoon feafon, the Dola of Mokha is every year obliged to give an 
account of his adminiftration, and is then either confirmed in his employment, or inftantly 
recalled to Sana. « 

I know not whether the Chriftians of the Eaft have ever fettled at Mokha, A good 
many Jews live here, in a feparate village, as in the other cities of Yemen. Here are 
nearly feven hundred Banians, Rajaputs, and other Indians, fome of whom are mer- 
chants, and others earn their livelihood by exercifing different merchanic arts. When 
they have made a fimall fortune, they commonly return home to India; and on this 
account are always looked upon suleeagers: 


Cuar. LVIL — Bombardment of Mokha by the French. 


JT COULD learn nothing of the hiftory of this city, except one event, which happened 
ive and twenty years fince. I relate the circumftances of this tranfaction, as they were 
recounted to me by the Arabs; for they will ferve to give an idea of the power and 
policy of the Imam. ; 

The Dola.gf Mokha often purchafes out of the thips from India, goods, of which 
the value amounts to more than the fum due for cuftom-houfe duties and’vther taxes. 
He takes thofe goods upon the Imam’s account, and always promifes to dedu& the 
debt out of the duties which may become due next year. But he continues year after 
year to take new goods to account, and the debt is thus increafed, and ftill remains un- 
paid. By dealing for fome time in this manner, the French Eaft India Company at 
length found the Imam 82,0co crownsin their debt. | 

‘This Company became at laft anxious to obtain payment of fo confiderable a debt, 
without es however, their trade with Mokha; and therefore, in the year 1738, 
fent a man of war to efcort their merchant hips. The captain, upon his arrival, ac- 
quainted the Dola, that they were come to fell their cargo, but would not land or fend 
thelr goods on fhore, till his debt to them fhould be difcharged. The Dola ftrove to 
amufe them with fine fpecches, and to perfuade them to land their goods, But the 
French, to fhew what they could do, rendered the caftle unfit for defence, by a few 
difcharges of their gfeat guns, before the Arabs were aware that they intended real 
beililities, : 

After 
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+ After this exploit, the conferences were renewed. The Dola ftill excufed himfelf, 
and faid that -he had no money, and no orders from the Imam.to pay the debt, but afked 
fifteen days refpite, till he fhould receive orders from Sana. Wiheen days expired, and 
no orders were received. ‘he French,then difcharged a bomb upon the Dola’s houfe, * 
by which an Arab was killed. But this producing no decifive effects, fome other bombs 
were thrown upon the mofque, upon a lriday, while the Dola was within, and by thefe 
were feveral perfous killed. : ° 

The citizens, of whom a good number had by this time loft their life for their 
fovereign’s debt, now loft patience, and obliged the governor to take meafures-to 
fatisfy his creditors. A treaty was accordingly concluded ; and the French lended their 
goods, and continued their trade as before. OF all their crew, they loft only one man, 
who had happened to fall afleep before the door of his lodging in the town. An Arabian 
foldier ftabbed him in revenge for the death ofa relation of his, who had been killed by 
a bomb-fhot. : 

The Dola was unable to make farther refiftance; and had undoubtedly done all that 
was in his power to ferve his mafter. The Imam was, however, diffatisfied, recalled 
him, and confifcated his palace at Sana. A merchant of Mokha, who had advanced a 
large fum to fatisfy the demands of the French, had not received Payment, even at the 
time when we were there. . fs 

Several of the Arabs ftill recolle€& this little affair with pleafure, and remember, 
with a degree of gaiety, thofe pots of fire, as they called them to me, which purfued 
their Dola backwards and forwards, wherever he went. Since that time the Arabs have 
entertained a high opinion of the military talents of the Europeans, In any Turkifh 
city, no Chriftians, of whatever nation, could have been fafe from the fury of the popu- 
Jace during fuch hoftilities. But, at Mokha, the Englifh and Dutch remained in perfect 
fecurity during this war with the French. 

; * 


Cuap. LVI. — Of the Trade of Mokha. 


SEVERAL nations formerly traded to this port, which now frequent it no. more. 
The Portuguefe, who were, two centuries ago, very powerful. on the Arabic Gulph, 
have long fince ceafed to fend fhips hither. “The Dutch rarely appear here ; and the 
French never in time of war, although they ftill continue to rent wasehoufes here. 
The Engliffi at prefent engrofs, almoft exclufively, the trade of this place. Their Eaft 
India Company, indeed, fend only one veffel hither in two years, to take in a cargo of 
coffee. But the trade is fo much the more advantageous to private merchants fettled 
in India. In this year there had come five Englith fhips from different ports in India, 
not to mention three others which proceeded ftraight to Jidda. Since the time when 
an Englifh merchant refident at Mokha, was maltreated by the populace in the abfence 
of the fhips, the Englifh have always returned with their veffels to India, and left the 
management of their affairs, during their abfence, to a Banian. 

Since the trade of Mokha is fo confiderable, the cuftoms cannot but afford a large 
revenue tothe Imam. ‘The Turks, Arabs, and Indians are obliged to carry their goods 
ftraight to the cuftom-houfe, to be there infpected, and to pay eight or ten per cent, 
upon their value, at the arbitrary eftimation of the cuftom-houfe officers. All Europeans 
enjoy the privilege of having their goods infpected in their own warehoules, and of 
paying only three per cent. upon their value. Since the Englith Mave becbme {fo power- 
ful in Benga’, and have imported thofe goods which were formerly furnifhed by the 
Indians, they have been required to pay only three per cent, But the government 
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continue to obferve their treaties, and yet to maintain their ancient rights, by making 
the meriaas in Mokha pay likewife five per cent. on all Indian goods which they 
urchafe, 
: Befides the duties payable at the cuftom-houfe, fhips pay another duty undér the 
name of anchorage, which amounts to fome hundreds of crowns, and is regulated not 
by the tonnage of the veffel, but by the number of its mafts. On the other hand, a 
merchant, Who lades a large European fhip with coffee in this port, receives from the 
Dola a premium of four hundred crowns. 

According to the obfervation of the Arabians, the monfoons are regular in thefe lati-. 
tudes. The north wind blows for fix months, and the fouth wind for other fix months, 
Xt is not to be fuppofed, however, that thefe are the only winds known here. During 
the month of Auguift, efpecially, the wind blows from all the points in the horizon, 
An Englith thip bound for Jidda was obliged to-return to Mokha, and to wait there fome 
months for a favourable wind. 

The Arabs have f{carcely any article for exportation, except coffee, of which the 
Indians are not very fond. The Englith fhips muft return empty to India, if they did 
not gain confiderably by carrying money, with which the Arabian merchants entruit 
them. Thefe merchants had freighted one Engliff veffel from Jidda, with a million 
of crowns ; and that on board which we failed, had 250,000 crowns of theirs in fpecie. 

Thefe fums are almoft always in European coins, Venetian ducats, or German 
coins, It may be fuppofed that other Englith and Indian veffels carry alfo confider- 
able fums from Jidda and Mokha. The fhips which fail from Bafra to India, are 
in the fame manner freighted with money which has paffed from Europe through 
‘Turkey. When to this we add the quantity of fpecie carried dire€tly to India and 
China by the nations of Europe, it appears that Europe muft have been long fince 
exhautted of gold and filver, were it not for the treafures imported from America. 

When a foreign veffel arrives in the road of Mokha, it muft not falute with guns, 
but only hoift a flag. The Dola then fends out a boat to examine it, and learn the 
purpofe of its approach. If any difficulties arg raifed, the captain needs only fay, that 
he will proceed to Hodeida or Loheia. The Dola, unwilling to lofe the prefents which 
he receives from every fhip, is foon brought by this means to hear reafon, 

Yt would not be difficule for any other nation to obtain the fame privileges which the 
Englith preieiily enjoy at Mokha. But the trade on the coafts of the Red, Sea can be 
advantageous to no nation who have not fettlements in India. The Arabians make no 
ufe of the produétions of Europe. It would be neceflary, therefore, to fupply them 
with India goods, and to take coffee in return, which can be bought cheaper from 
ships which take it in merely to avoid returning empty. There is, indeed, a great 
quantity of iron fold in Arabia, which the Englifh purchafe chiefly from the Danes. It 
is, therefore, probable, that the latter nation might find their intereft in a direct trade 
with the goods of Denmark, and our colonies between Tranquebar and Mokha. 

It will not be amifs to add one flight obfervation concerning the brokers of different 
hations. A ftranger cannot be too much on his guard againft Mahometan brokers. 
He will find his account in addreffing himfelf rather to the Banjans, among whom are 
many confiderable merchants, very honeft men. Through all the countries in the 
Eaft, Mahometan merchants have the knavery to feek to irritate the Chriftians, when, 
after having dyped them, they fear their refentment: and then when ay term of re- 
proach is uttered by the ftrangers, in the heat of paffion, the rafcally Mv4ulmans make 
@ great noife, under pretence that their religion is abufed, and threaten to complain to 
the magiftrates. Several Europeans have been obliged to pay confiderable fums by thefe 
arts of knaves who had previoufly cheated them. ‘ oy, 
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OF ARABIA IN GENERAL. 


Cuap. LIX. — Concerning the Defeription of Arabia. 


MAN, even in fociety, where civizilation has been carried perhaps to excefs, where 
art extinguifhes or difguifes the fentiments of nature, never forgets his oyiginal defti- 
nation. He is ftill fond even of the very thadow of that liberty, independence, and 
’ fimplicity, which he has loft by refinement, although they are fo congenial to his 
exiftence. He is charmed to meet with thefe again, even in the illufions of paftoral 
etry. 
We are no lefs fond of tracing thefe native features of the human mind, where they 
are to be difcovered in the records of remote ages, in which the natural manners of man- 
kind appear undifguifed hy affectation, and not yet altered by the progrefs of arts or 
policy. Even without adverting to the caufes of the pleafure which we feel, we are 
always pleafed to find fome faint traces even of our natural and primary rights, and of 
the happinefs to which"we were originally deftined. 

If any people in the world afford in their hiftory an inftance of*high antiquity, and: 
of great fimplicity of manners, the Arabs furely do. Coming among them, one can 
hardly help fancying one’s felf fuddenly carried backwards to iP ages which fucceeded’ 
immediately after the flood. We are here tempted to imagine ourfelves among the. 
old patriarchs, with whofe adventures we have been fo much amufed in our infant days. 
The language, which has been fpoken for time immemorial, and which fo nearly refembles 
that which we have been accultomed to regard as of the moft diftant antiquity, completes. 
the illufion which the analogy of manners began. 

The country in which this nation inhabit, affords many objects of curiofity, no lefs 
fingular and interefting. Interfected by {andy defarts, and vatt ranges of mountains, 
it prefents on one fide nothing but defolation in its moft frightful form, while the other 
is adorned with all the beauties of the moft fertile regions, Such is its pofition, that 
it enjoys, at once, all the advantges of hot and of temperate climates. The peculiar 
productions of regions, the moft diftant from one another, are produced here in equal 
perfection. Having never been conquered, Arabia has fcarcely known any changes, 
but thofe produced by the hand of nature ; it bears none of the imprefligng of human 
fury, which appear in fo many other places. ; 

‘With all thefe circumftances, fo naturally calculated to engage curiofity, Arabia has 
been hitherto but very little known. The ancients, who made their difcovéries of 
countries, by conquering them, remained ignorant of the ftate and hiftory of a region 
into which their arms could never penetrate. What Greek and Latin authors mene. 
tion concerning Arabia, proves, by its obfcurity, their ignorance of almoft every thing 
relpedting the Arabs. Prejudices relative to the inconveniences and dangers of 
travelling in Arabia, have hitherto kept the moderns in equal ignorance. I fhall have 
occafion to remark, that our belt books of geography abound with capital errors. 
upon this head; as, for inftance, concerning the fubjection of the Arabs to the Turks 
and Perfians. : 

For thefe reafons, I have refolved to give a more minute and circumftantial’ defcrip-. 
tion of a country, and a people, which deferve to be better known. than they are at 
prefent. In the courfe of the former part of my travels, I hav® ment¥ned an part - 
what I faw myflf. But, as during fo fhort a ftay in Arabia, I had time to travel over: 
only a few of the provinces of that widely extended country, I fought information, 
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concerning the reft, from different honeft and intelligent Arabs, This information: I 
was njoft fuccefsful in obtaining among the men of letters and the merchants; perfons- 

“in public offices were more entirely engroffed with their own affairs, and generally of 
a more referved chareéter. 

‘This mode of obtaining my information appeared to carry with it feveral peculiar 
advantages ; and it will be of no lefs utility, that I diftinguith in this manner between 
what {hferved myfelf, and what I was informed of by others. The reader will thus 
be enab:.J to difcern between what I mention barely upon the authority of my own 
obfervation, and what I relate upon the concurrent evidence of many of the moft en- 
lightened perfons in the nation. I fhall find many more favourable opportunities of 
introducing certain particulars which I could not otherwife have inferted in the account 
of my travels, without interrupting too frequently the progrefs of the narrative. The 
reader will alfo be better entertained, when prefented with a fketch, exhibiting the fea- 
tures no lefs of the country, than of the people inhabiting it. 

I fhould have withed to add a brief compend of the hiftory of this fingular nation ; 
‘but this I found impoffible. In the Eaft there are are no libgaries, and no men of 
deep erudition, refources which a traveller might find with great facility in Europe. 
Yet there are anci¢nt Arabic hiftorians ; but the copies of their works are very rare, 
as [learned at Kahira and Mokha. It would be of confequence, however, to examine 
thofe authors, who are {till unknown in Europe. The fearch, I am perfuaded, could 


hardly prove fruitlefs. Thofe works would throw new light on feveral epochs in the 
hiftory of ancient nations. 


_ Cuar. LX. — Of the Extent and the Diviftons of Arabia. 


ARABIA, properly fo called, is that great peninfula formed by the Arabic Gulph, 
the Indian Ocean, and the Perfian Gulph. The ancients appear to have comprehended 
under the name of Arabia, the whole traét lying between thofe feas, and a line drawn 
from the point of the Perfian to that of the Arabic Gulph. This line, however, was 
not the real boundary of the country, but merely fancied fuch by ignorance. 

Whatever may be thought of the limits afligned to this country by the ancients, a 
much wider extent muft, at any rate, be allowed to prefent Arabia. In confequence 
of the coggyclts and fettlements of the Arabs in Syria and Paleftine, the defarts of 
thefe countries are now to be regarded as part of Arabia, which may thus be con. 
fidered as being bounded on one fide by the river Euphrates, and on thg other by 
the éfthmus of Sucz. ? 

Yet, we are not to confider all thofe countries in which this people have ever made 
conquefts, or eftablithed cclonies, as forming a part of Arabia. Of all nations, the 
Arabs have fpread fartheft over the world; and in all their wanderings, they have, 
better than any other nation, preferved their language, manners, and peculiar cuftoms. 
From eaft to weft, from the banks of the Senegal to the Indus, are colonies of Arabs 
to be met with; and between north and fouth, they are feattered from Euphrates to 
the ifland of Madagafcar. ‘fhe Tartar hordes have not occupied fo wide an exignt 
of the globe. ; 

The Senegal in Africa is known to feparate the negroes from thofe people who ere 
only diftinguifhed by a dark complexion. On its bank are fome tribes of wandering 
Arabs, who “ve in tents. The mountainous parts of Morocco, and the republics of 
Barbary, contain many other tribes of the fame nation, who, it fhould feem, {pread 
through Africa in the progrefs of the conquefts of the Caliphs, Thofe tribes are all 
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* governed by chiefs of their own; they {peak Arabic, and in their manners refemble 
tke refk of the Arabian nation, They are to be regarded rather as allies than 
fbjects of the governments of the different countries in which they have eftablifhed 
themlelves. - . 

On the eaftern coaft of Africa, the Arabs have fpread themfelves'as far as Mofam- 
bique. At lcalt, the fovereigns of feveral kingdoms upon that coaft were anciently 
Arabs, ‘the fame nation made themfelves likewife mafters of the ifleseof Comurra, 
and of part of the ifle of Madagafcar, in which Arab colonies {till remain. 

As I could learn nothing very particular concerning the Arab tribes, difperfed through 
Africa, { thall not pretend to fpeak of them; nor do I need to fay any thing more of 
the Egyptian Arabs, after what I have already mentioned concerning them, in the account 
of my travels in that country, 

I thai ie pais on, without noticing the pretended Arabian colonies in Habbefch, 
or exan opinion, which reprefents the Aby/finians as originally {prung from 
the inhabirauts of Arabia, ‘This notion, which has been advanced by fome learned 
meu, depends on probabilities fo flender and fo uncertain, that to enter into a particular 
difcuffion of t2em, would be taking more pains about them than they are worth. 

But TF cannot pafs, in equal filence, over the more confiderible colonies, which, 
although they are alfo fettled without the timits of Arabia, are, hpwever, nearer to it. I 
mean the Arabs upon the fouthern coaft of Perfia, who are commonly in alliance with, 
and fometimes fubje€t to, the neighbouring Schiechs. A variety of circumftances 
concur to indicate, that thefe tribes were fettled along the Perfian Gulph, before the 
conquefts of the Caliphs, and have ever preferved their independence. It is ridiculous 
in our geographers, to reprefent a part of Arabia as fubje€t to the Kings of Perfia ; 
when, fo far from this, the Perfian monarchs have never been mafters of the fea 
coaft of their own dominions, but have patiently fuffered it to remain in the poffeffion of 
the Arabians, 

tn order to proceed upon the moft natural plan in the geographical delineation of 
this country, I fhall follow that divifion of Arabia which is in ufe among the iphabit- 
ants, ‘They divide their country into fix great provinces; Hedjas, lying along the 
Arabic Gulph, between Mount Sinai and Yemen, and extending inland fo far back 
as to the confines of Nedsjed; Yemen, a province ftretching from the border of 
Hedjas, along the Arabic Gulph and the Indian Ocean, to Hadramauteind bounded 
on the san by Nedsjed; Hadramaut, on the Indian Ocean, conterminous with 
Yemen,on one fide, and with Oman on the other, bounded northwards by Nedsjed ; 
Oman, lying alfo on the fhore of the Indian Ocean, and encompaffed by the previnces 
of Hadramaut, Lachfa, and Nedsjed ; Lachfa, or Hadzjar, extending along the 
Perfian Gulph, and having Nedsjed for its interior boundary ; Nedsjed, comprehend- 
ing all the interior country, and bounded by the other five provinces; its northern 
limits are the territories occupied by the Arabs in the defart of Syria. Thefe terri- 
tories may indeed be reckoned a {eventh province; and to them may alfo be added 
the defcription of the Arabian eftablifhments on the fouthern coaft of Perfia, 

The two provinces of Yemen and Hadramaut were formerly known by the name 
€f Arabia the Happy. But, as no fuch name is ufed among the Arabs, I have not 
thought of attending to this arbitrary divifion of the country. 
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Cap. LXI.— Of the Revolutions of Arabia. 


ALL that is known concerning the earlieft period of the hiftory of this country, 
is, that it was governed in thofe days by potent monarchs, called Tobba. This is 
thought to have been a title common to all thofe Princes, as the name of Pharaoh was 
to the ancient Sovereigns of Egypt. 

There exifts, however, a pretty diftinc tradition among the learned Arabs, with 
refpedt to thofe ancient Kings, which deferves to be taken notice of. ‘They pretend 
to know, from ancient monuments, that Tobba was the family name of thofe 
Sovereigns; that they came from the neighbourhood of Samarcand ; were worfhippers 
of fire; ‘and conquered and civilized Arabia. This tradition .accords with the 

' planfible hypothefis of an ingenious writer, who derives the knowledge and civiliza- 
tion of the people of the gouth, from a nation who once flourifhed in that part of 
‘Tartary in which Samarcand is fituate. 

One thing I had occafion to obferve myfelf, which feems to me to make in favour 
of the fame hypothefis. A Dutch renegado, who had travelled feveral times over 
Arabia, fhewed me, at Mokha, a copy of an infcription, in ftrange and unknown 
characters, which he had found in a province remote from the fea coaft, 1 was them 
in ill health, and neglected to copy it. But the uncommon form of the characters, 
which confifted entirely of ftraight lines, made fuch an impreflioh upon my memory, 
that, on my return, I diftinguifhed the infcriptions at Perfepolis to be in the dame 
alphabet. A tradition prevails through Perfia, that the conqueror who founded Perfe- 
polis was originally from the vicinity of Samarcand ; fo that both the Arabians and 
the Perfians would appear to have had Sovereigns from the fame nation, who fpoke 
the fame language, or at leaft employed the fame characters in writing. : 

Whatever may have been the origin of thofe conquerors, many circumftances con- 
«cur to prove, that, in remote times, the Arabians acted an important part on the theatre 
of human affairs; although the memory of the revolutions which took place among 
them has not been handed down to pofterity. ‘There can be no doubt of their having 
conquered Egypt at a time previous to the commencement of Grecian hiftory. What 
Greek hiftorians fay of the fhepherd-kings of Egypt, can be referred to none but the 
Arabs. The,famous republic of robbers muft undoubtedly have been a tribe of this 
nation, who, after the expulfion of their countrymen, maintained themfelves for feveral 
ages in a diftri€ in Lower Egypt. 

It is certain that moft of the nations fo frequently mentioned in the hiftory*of the 
Jews, muft have been Arab tribes, who went often to war with thofe turbulent neigh- 
bours, and fometimes fubdued them. It may even be conje€tured, that the Jews 
themfelves were originally Arabs, defcended from fome branch of thofe far fpread 
tribes, 

Thofe events, in the fate of this nation, which took place in the time of the Perfians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Parthians, are all unknown to us; except fome faint and unfuc- 
cefsful attempts which thefe conquerors made to reduce the Arabians under fubjeétion. 
They fucceeded only againft a tew tribes, fettled in the cities on the Arabic Gulf, or in® 
the vicinity of Syria; and even here their power was extremely tranfient. 

Arabia feems to have been a rich and powerful country in the time of the ancient 
Egyptians. The averfion of thefe laft for the fea, left to the Arabs the whole com. 
merce with India by the Arabic Gulf. That trade, when once brough? within this 
channel, continued to flow through it, under the Ptolemies, the Romans, the Greek 
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‘Emperors, and the Caliphs of Egypt. But the difcovery of a new line of communica- 
tion with India, deprived Arabia of the advantages of this traffic, and produced the rapid 
declinesof many flourifhing cities. 

It muft have been during the more fplendid ages of the exiftence of this nation, that’ 
the Hamjare Kings reigned over a great part of Arabia. The hiftory of thofe 
Princes is fo involved in obfcurity, that we are ignorant even of their origin, and know 
not to what nation they properly belonged. But they were probably indigenous. 

Neither do we know in what period to place the Abyflinian invafion, of which fome 
authors fpeak. That people mutt have attacked the Arabs, on purpofe to convert them 
to Chriftianity. It is even pretended that, after fubduing a part of Arabia, they accom- 
plithed the purpofe of their enterprife, and a great part of the Arabs became Chriftians. 
But the circumftances of this event are fo vague, and have fo fabulous an air, that we 
will be in the right to doubt if it ever took place ; or at leaft, if it was produced by the 
caufes to which it has been afcribed. * 

A revolution, of the reality of which we are more certain, and which involved in it 
more important confequences, was that which Mahomet effeéted in the religion and 
the political ftate of his country. ‘This fortunate ufurper, with the arms of his country- 
men, fpread his conquefts over diftant regions. His fucceffors, for a while, profecuted 
the career of conqueft with the fame fuccefs. But neither he, nor the Caliphs, could 
ever entirely fubdue their own nation. Many chiefs in the interior parts of the countr . 
{till maintained their independence, without refpeGting the Caliph in any other light 
than as the head of their religion. The authority of the Caliphs was merely fpiritual, 
except in their dominions over a part of the coaft, where they were acknowledged as 
Sovereigns. . 

Atter the ruin of the power of the Caliphate by the Turks, Arabia fhook off the 
yoke to which it had been in part fubje€ted, and came to be governed, as formerly, 
by a number of chiefs, more or lefs powerful, defcended from different indigenous 
families, 7 

No neighbouring power ever attempted to fubdue this country, till the Portuguefe 
penetrated to India, and made their appearance in the Red Sea. Then, in the beginning 
of the fixteenth century, Sultan El Gury, defirous to rid himfelf of thofe new comers, 
whom he viewed as dangerous, fitted out a fleet to expel the Portuguefe. ‘That fleet, 
availing themfelves of the opportunity, feized almoft all the fea-port tows of Arabia, 
But, when the dynafty of the Mamalukes was terminated by the Turks, thefe cities fell 
again into the hands of their natural Sovereigns. 

The Turks continued the war with the Portuguefe, in order to fecure Egypt, their 
new conqueft. Soliman Pacha, at the head ofa powerful fleet, after the example of the 
lait Sultan of the Mamalukes, feized all the towns upon the Arabic Gulf. His fucceffors 
puthed their conquefts {till farther, and fubdued great part of Yemen, penetrating back- 
wards to the highlands; fo that Arabia became almott entirely a province of the Sultan 
of Conftantinople, and was governed by Pachas, like the other provinces of the 
Ottoman empire. 

In the interior parts, however, there ftill were independent Princes and Schiechs, 

§vho had never been fubdued, but continued to harafs the Turks, and to drive them 
towards the coafts. After various reiterated efforts, a Prince of the family now reign- 
ing at Sana, at length fucceeded, about the middle of the laft century, and obliged 
the Turkifh nation to evacuate all the places upon the Arabiat? coaft, which they had 
cecupied fo? more than a century. ‘The Turks now poflefs nothing in this country 
but a precarious authority in the city of Jidda: And it is therefore abfurd to reckon 
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Arabia among the Ottoman provinces, fince it is properly to be confidered as inde.’ 
pendent ofall foreign powe:s. 

A people, who like the Arabs, have fo long detached themfelves from the reft of the 
world, cannot undergo any very important revolutions, that may deferve to be comme. 
morated in hiftory. The events which take place among them, are only petty wars 
and trifling conquefls, worthy of their poor chiefs, and narrow divifions ofterritory. I 
fhall not notice them, therefore, unlefs when in the defcription of any province, fome 
event comes into view, that is remarkable either for its fingularity, or for its influence 
upon the affairs of other nations. 


Cap. LEI, — Of the Government of the Arabs. 


THE moft natural authority is that of a father over his family, as obedience is here 
founded upon the opinion af benevolence in the ruler. When the mournful furvivors 
of the human race {ented themfelves anew, after the awful revolution by which the globe 
was for a time diveited 3 Yeauty, and depopulated ; every family fubmitted readily to 
the guidance and direQica ofhim to whom they owed their exiftence. 

As thofe families m&ltiplied, the younger bran hes {till retained fome refpeét for the 
eldeft branch. Of all the progeny, it was efleer.s.: cle neaveft to the parent ftem. And, 
although the fubdivifions became more and more nwaerous, they {till regarded them- 
felves as compoiing but one body, in remembiance of their common origin, Such an 
aflemblage of families, all fprung from the fame ftock, forms what we calla tribe. It 
was, in this manner, eafy for the reprefentative of the eldelt branch to retain fomewhat 
of the primary paterndl authority over the whole tribe to which he belonged. 

Sometimes, when a family became too numerous, it divided from the reft with which 
it was connected, and formed a new tribe. Upon other occafions, when feveral titves 
found themielves feparately too weak to refift a common enemy, they would combing, 
and acknowledge onc common chief. And fometimes it would happen, that a numerous 
tribe might force fome others that were weaker, to unite themfelves to, and be- 
come dependent upon it; but feldom has this dependence degenerated into flavith 
fubjection. ; 

This primitive form of government, which has ever fubfifted without alteration among 
the Arabs, proves the antiquity of this people, and renders their prefent {tate more inte- 
refting than it Would otherwife be. Among the Bedouins it is preferved in all its purity. 
In other parts of Arabia it lias fuffered fome changes, but yet is not materially altered. 
I fhall have occafion to take notice of thefe, fuch as they are, when I come to deferibe 
each particular province by itfelf. For the prefent, J fhall content mylelf with making 
fome general reile€tions upon the fpirit of the Arabian govert:ment. 

The Bedouins, or paftoral Arabs, who live in tents, have many Schicchs, each of whom 
governs his family with power almoft abfolute. All the Schiechs, however, who belonz 
to the fame tribe, acknowledge a common chief, who is called Schech es Scheuch, 


Schiech of Schiechs, or Schech el Kbir, and whofe authority is limited by cuftom. The 
dignity of Grand Schiech is hereditary in a certain family ; cut the inferior Schiechs, 
upon the death ofa Grand Schiech, choofe the fuccefor out of his family, without regard 
to age or lineal fucceffion, or any other confideration, except fupericrity of abilities. 
This right of cle€tion, with their other privileges, obliges the Grand Schiech to treat the 
inferior Schiechs, cathereas ailociates than as fubjects, fharing with them his fovereign 
authority. The fpicit of liberty, with which this warlike nation are animdied, renders 
them incapable of fervitude, 
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“This fpirit is lefs fenfibly felt among thofe who live in towns, or are employed in 
hufbandry. It was eafier to reduce them under fubjection. Inthe fertile diftri@s of 
this county, there have always been monarchies, more or lefs extenfive, formed, either 
by conqueit, or by religious prejudices, Such are the prefent dominions of the Sher- 
rilfe of Mecca, of the Imams of Sana and Majkat, and of fome princes in the province of 
Hadramaut. However, as thefe countries are interfeéted by large ranges of mountains, 
the mountains are occupied by independent Schiechs. ° 

But, although fo many independent chieftains have their domains inter{perfed through 
the territories of thofe feveral fovereigns, yet nothing of the feudal form of government 
appears here. The Schiechs poflefs no fiefs; they have only a fort of property in the 
perfons of the people of their feveral tribes. ven thofe who fecm to be tributary 
fubjects to the princes within whofe dominions they dwell, are not actually fo. They 
remain independent ; and the tribute which they pay is nothing but a tithe for the ufe 
of the land of which they are in fome fort farmers. Such ate the Schiechs fettled in 
Syria, Egypt, and over all Mount Atlas. 7 . 

A nation of this chara€ter cannot readily fink into a fervile fubjection to arbitrary 
power, Delpotifm would never have been known, even in the flighteft degree, in 
Arabia, had it not been for theocracy, the ufual fource ofit. The Imams being reputed 
fucceffors of Mahomet, and his defcendants, and bein acknowledged both as temporal 
and {piritual heads within their dominions, have thus fauna means to abufe the fimpli- 
city of their fubje€ts, and to enlarge their authority. Neverthclels, the genius of the 
people, their cuftoms, and even their religion, are all inimical to the progrefs of def- 
potifm, and concur to check the Imams in the exercife of their power. 

‘The idea of forming republican governments feems never to have occurred to the 
Arubians. ‘This form is not a neceilary confequence of the primitive condition of man- 
kind. It muft have originated among people whofe patience was exhaulted by 
the outrages of arbitrary power ; or fometimes, perhaps, from the fortuitous concourfe 
of perfons not conneéted by the ties of family relation, The united ftates of Hafchidu 
Bekil are not fo much a federative republic, as an affociation of feveral petty princes, 
for the purpofe of mutual defence againft their common enemies. ‘Their government 
refembles that of the German empire, not the States of Switzerland, or the United 
Provinces. Concerning the pretended republic of Brava, upon the eaftern coaft of 
Africa, little certain is known. There is ground for thinking that it likewiée is merely: 
a confederation among the Arabian Schiechs in that country. 

The colony of Jews, who occupy a diftri@ in the province of Hedjas, are governed 
by a hereditary independent Schiech. Having been for ages divided from their counttry~- 
inen, they have adopted that form of government which they {aw prevalent among their 
iinmediate neighbours, 

This multiplicity of petty fovereigns occafions feveral inconveniences to the people in 
general. Wars cannot but frequently arife among {tates whofe territories are fo inter- 
mingled together, and whofe fovereigns have fuch a variety of jarring interefts to: 
manage. But, happily, thefe quarrels are {carcely ever produdtive of very fatal con- 
fequences, An army of a thoufand Arabs will take to flight, and think themfelves 
routed, if they lofe but feven or eight of their number. ‘Thus, are thefe contefts termi- 
nated as eafily as excited. : . 

No doubt fuch a multitude of nobles and petty princes, whofe numbers are continually 
inc-cafed by polygamy, mutt have an unfavourable influence upon the general happinefs 
ofthe people. “It {trikes one with furprile, to fee the Arabs, in a country fo se ae 
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fertile, uncomfortably lodged, indifferently fed, ill clothed, and deftitute of almoft ail 
the conveniences of life. But the caufes fully account for the effects. 

The poverty of the wandering Arabs is plainly voluntary. ‘They prefer tiberty to 
~ wealth, paftoral fimplicity to a life of conftraint and toil, which might procure them a 
greater variety of gratifications. Thofe living in cities, or employed in the cultivation 
of the land, are kept in poverty, by the exorbitancy of the taxes exacted from them. The 
whole fubftance of the people is confumed in the fupport of their numerous princes and 
priefts. The inftance of the territory of Zebid, which I adduced in my account of that 
city, fhews that the hufbandman cannot bear fuch exceflive impofts. without being re- 
duced to mifery. 

One general caufe of the impoverifhment of Arabia is, no doubt, its having ceafed to 
be the channel of the trade with India, fince the diftovery of the paffage by the Cape of 
Good Hope. Yet, if the lands were better cultivated, this country might, without the 
aid of foreign trade, afford fufficient refources to fupply all its inhabitants with abun- 
dance of the neceflaries ang common conveniences of life. : 


OF THE PROVINCE OF HEDIJAS, 


Cuapr. LXIL — Of the general Appearance of this Province, and of fome of the Towns 
in it. , 

HEDJAS is bounded on the eaft fide by Nejed ; on the north by the defart of 
Sinai; on the fouth by Yemen; and on the weft by the Arabic Gulf. Its interior 
limits I cannot pretend to know diftinétly, having feen only the fea coaft: whatever I 
may mention concerning the other parts, is entirely from hearfay. 

By what I have heard, this diftrict bears an entire refemblance to Yemen. From the 
fea fhore, a plain, varying in breadth, ftretches backwards to the bottom of a chain of 
mountains, running in a direction parallel to the Red Sea. This plain, like Tehama, 
is entirely fandy and barren, with the exception only of the openings of the valleys, 
which may be watered by torrents from the mountains. 

The highlands of Hedjas produce abundance of fruits, and other commodities of 
various kinds: YetI have not heard coffee mentioned among their productions. Balm 
of Mecca comes from thofe lofty regions, and chiefly from the extenfive mountain of 
Safra, which isa three days journey diftant from the Arabic Gulf. 

Thig barren plain cannot be populous. I have mentioned already, that I could fee no 
towns or villages in my paflage from Suez to Loheia. I have defcribed Jambo, 
Jidda, and Ghunfude, the only towns or harbours on all this extenfive coaft. 
The other villages, that may be thinly {cattered here and there, are too few and too 
paltry to merit notice. 4 . 

In the interior parts of this country, I could difcover no confiderable city, except Taaigy 
fituate upon a lofty mountain, in fo agreeable a country, that the Arabs compare its 
environs to thofe of Damafcus and Sana. This city fupplies Jidda and Mecca with ex- 
cellent fruits, particularly raifins, and carries on a confiderable trade in almonds, which 
grow.in great plenty in its territories. 

There are fome towns, of no great confequence, belonging to the Schiech of the tribe 
of Harb. I was alfo told ofa charming valley, called Wadi Fatima, between Mecca and 
Medina, which Mahomet gave for dowry to his favourite daughter Fatima, and which is 
prefently poffeffed by the Dani Barkad,a younger branch of the reighing family of 
Mecca, and confequently defcendants from that princefs, 
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The curiofities: of Mecca and Medina, the two capitals of Hedjas, are-fo numerous, 
that each of thefe cities muft be confidered in a chapter by itfelf. 


Cuap. LXIV. — Of the Power of the Turks in Hedjas. 


THE grand, fignior flyles himfelf fovereign of Hedjas; and our geographers, upon 
the faith of that empty title, reprefent this part of Arabia as a province of the Turkith 
empire. But, the authority of the Sultan is here nothing but a mere fhadow, which. 
the Arabs would long fince have annihilated, if they had not found their intereft in 
preferving it. 

Notwith{tanding the lofty pretenfions of the grand fignior, his power in Arabia con-. 
fifts folely in a few flender prerogatives. He fends yearly caravans to Mecca, with 
troops to protect them, that are often obliged to make their way by force of arms, 
Like any other powerful fovereign, when he choofes to opprefs a weak neighbour, he 
can depofe the reigning Sherriffe, and exalt another, while his caravan lords it at 
Mecca. He fends a Pacha to Jidda, who fhares the government of this city with the 
Sheriffe, but who dares neither go to the feat of his government, nor return from it, 
unlefs when he can be protected by the great caravan. Laftly, the Arabs fuffer the 
Turkifh fovereign to maintain, for the fecurity of the pilgrims, and.in order to guard 
the wells, a few janizaries, cooped up in fome wretched towers. 

The revenues which he draws from this pretended province are proportionate to his 
power in it. The Sultan diviges with the Sherriffe the duties paid at the cuftom-houfe 
of Jidda, But, the revenue thus obtained, is not fufficient to defray the expences of 
the Pacha’s houfehold. A Turk, therefore, thinks himfelf difgraced when nominated 
to this fine government, and is unhappy till he be recalled. 

If the Arabs did not receive, every year, large fums of money, and other advantages 
of all forts from the Sultan, they would long fince have expelled this handful of Turks 
from their country. The Sultan allows large penfions to all the Shertiffes, and to the 
principal nobility of Hedjas, as guardians of the facred family. ‘With thefe penfions, | 
and the freight of four or five large veffels, which he fends every year to Jidda, laden 
with provifions, he fupports almoft all the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina. During 
the whole time, while the pilgrims remain in the city of Mecca, as much water as two 
thoufand camels can bear is daily diftributed gratis; not to fpeak of thewaft num. . 
ber of prefents with which he adorns the Kaba, and” gratifies the defcendants of . 
Mahomet. 

‘The principal Arabs likewife gain by the many pious foundations eftablifhed by @& 
Sultans, or by opulent private perfons among the Turks, at different holy places. 
Through all the cities of the Ottoman empire are kans, baths, and houfes belonging 
to the Kaba. Some perfons, to fecure their property, after their deceafe, from the 
rapacity of defpotifm, bequeath it, failing their own family, to the mofque at Mecca. 
‘The revenues of this mofque, and of the Kaba, are fhared between the Sherriffe and 
the chief nobility of Hedjas. Thefe Arabs would therefore endanger their income, if 
they offered to break off an apparent dependence, which flatters the Sultan’s vanity, 
without affecting their liberty. ; 

‘The Sultan no longer commands refpeét upon the Arabic Gulf, . Poffeffing only. 
a precarious authority over Egypt, and ‘having but a poor navy, he cannot hinder the 
Arabs from plundering Turkith fhips, whenever thefe approach fo hear to%he fhores, ; 
as to fall into thei? hands, nor yet punith fuch aéts of infolent piracy. : 4 
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Cuap. LXV, — Of the Sherriffe of Mecca. 


SHERRIFFE, as I have already had occafion to remark, is the title of the defend. 
ants of Mahomet by Haffan ibn Ali, Although this branch of the pofterity of Moto. 
met have never attained to the dignities of Caliph or Imam, they, however, appear -o 
have always enjoyed the fovereigniy over moit of the cities in Hedjas, 

The defcendants of Haffan ibn Ali are now divided into feveral branches, of witch 
the family of Ali Bunemi, confifting at leaft of three hundred individuals, enjoy the fcle 
right to the throne of Mecea, The Ali Bunemi are, again, fubdivided into two fi 
dinate branches, Darii Sajid, and Darii Barkad; of whom fometimes the one, 
times the other, have given fovercigns to Mecca and Medina, when theie were izparate 
flates, 

Not only is the Turkifh Sultan indifferent about the order of fucceffion in his fanvly, 
but he feems even to foment the diifentions which arife among them, and feyvours the 
firongeft, merely that he may weaken them all. As the order of fuccufhon 2 
determinately fixed, and the Sherriffes may all afpire alike to the fovercicn pew 
uncertainty of right, aided by the intrigues of the 'furkith officers, occafion-s freq 
revolutions, ‘The grand Sherriffe is feldom able to maintain himfclf on the throne 5 
and it ftill feldomer happens that his reign is not difturbed by the revolt of lis nearett 
relations. There have been inftances of a nephew fuccceding his uncie, en uncle fuc- 
ceeding his nephew; and fometimes of a perfon, from a remote branch, coming in the 
room of the reigning prince of the ancient houfe. 

When I was in Arabia, in 1763, the reigning Sherrifle Mefad “had fitten fourteen 
years on the throne, and during all that period, bad been continually at war with the 
neighbouring Arabs, and with his own neareft relations fometimes. A few years before, 
the Pacha of Syria had depofed him, and raifed his younger brother to the fovereiga 
dignity in his ftead. But, after the departure of the caravan, Jafar, the new 
Sherriffe, not being able to maintain himfelf on the throne, was obliged to refizn the 
fovereignty again to Mefad. Achmet, the fecond brother of the Sherriffe, who was 
much beloved by the Arabs, threatened to attack Mecca while we were at Jidda, We 
were foon after informed of the termination of the quarrel, and of Achmet’s return to 
Mecca, where he continued to live peaceably in a private character. 

Thefe examples fhew, that the Muflulmans obferve not the law which forbids them 
to bear arms againft their holy pl.ces. An Egyptian Bey even prefumed, a few years 
fince, to plant fome fmall cannons within the compafs of the Kaba, upon a {mall tower, 
from which he fired over that facred manfion, upon the palace of Sherriffe Mefad, with 
whom he was at variance. 

The dominions of the Sherriffe comprehend the cities of Mecca, Medina, Jambo, 
Taaif, Sadie, Ghunfude, Hali, and thirteen others lefs confiderable, all fituate in Hedjas. 
Near Taaif is the lofty mountain of Gazvan, which, according to Arabian authors, is 
covered with fnow and froft in the midft of fummer. As thefe dominions are neither 
opulent nor extenfive, the revenue of their Sovereign cannot be confiderable, 

He finds a rich refource, however, on the impolts levied on pilgrims, and in the 
gratuities offered him by Mufulman monarchs. Every pilgrim pays a tax of from ten 
to an hundred crowns, in proportion to his ability. “The great Mogul remits annually 
fixty thoufind rovpees to the Sherriffe, by an aflignment upon the government of Surat. 
Indced, fince the Englifh made themiclves maiters of this city, ‘and the territory 
belonging to it, the Nabob of Surat has no longer been able to pay the fum. ee 
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Sherriffe once demanded it of the Englifh, as the poffeffors of Surat; and, till they 
fhould fatisfy him, forbade their captains to leave the port of Jidda. But the Enzlifh 
dilregarding this prohibition, the Sherriffe complained to the Ottoman Porte, and they . 
communicated his complaints to the Englifh ambaflador. He at the fame time opened 
a negociation with the nominal Nabob, who refides in Surat. But thefe fteps proved 
all fruitlefs ; and the Sovereign of Mecca feems not likely to be ever more benefited by 
the contribution from India. 

The power of the Sherriffe extends not to fpiritual matters. Thefe are entirely 
managed by the heads of the clergy, of different fects, who are refident at Mecca. 
Rigid Muffulmans, fuch as the Turks, are not very favourable in their fentiments of 
the Sherriffes, but fufpect their orthodoxy, and look upon them as fecretly attached to 
the tolerant fe& of the Zeidt. 


Cuap, LEVI. — Of the City of M¥tca. 


THIS city is fituate in a dry and barren tract of country, a full day’s journey from 
Jidda. A few leagues beyond it, nearer the highlands, however, abundance of excel- 
lent fruits is to be found. In the fummer months, the heat is exceflive at Mecca; and 
to avoid and moderate it as much as poffible, the inhabitants carefully fhut their win- 
dows and water the ftreets. There have been inftances of perfons fuffocated in the 
middle of the ftreets by the burning wind called Samoum or Samicl. 

As a great part of the firft nobility in Hedjas live at Mecca, the buildings are better 
here than in any other city in Arabia. Among its elegant edifices the moft remarkable 
is the famous Kaba, or houfe of God, which was held in high veneration by the Arabians, 
even before the days of Mahomet. 

My curiofity would have led me to fee this facred and fingular ftru@ure ; but no 
Chriftian dares enter Mecca. Not that there is any fuch exprefs prohibition in the 
Jaws of Mahomet, or that liberal minded Mahometans could be offended; but the 
prejudices of the people in general, with refpect to the fan&tity of the place, make them 
think that it would be profaned by the feet of infidel Chriftians, They even perfuade 
themfelves, that Chriftians are reftrained from approaching it by a fupernatural power. 
They tell of an infidel, who audacioufly advanced within fight of Mecca, but was there 
attacked by all the dogs of the city, and was fo ftruck with the miracle;%nd with the 
auguit afpect of the Kaba, that he immediately became Muffulman. 

There is therefore ground for the prefumption, that all the Chriftians of Eyrope, 
who defcribe Mecca as eye witnefles, have been renegadoes who have efcaped from 
Turkey, A recent example confirms this fufpicion, Upon a promife-of being fuffered 
to adhere to his religion, a French furgeon was prevailed with to attend the Emir Hadgi 
to Mecca, in the quality of his phyfician. But he had not proceeded far, when he was 
forced to fubmit to circumcifion, and then fuffered to continue his journey. 

Although the Mahometans permit not Europeans to vifit Mecca, they make no dif- 
ficulty of defcribing the Kaba to them. I even obtained at Kahira a drawing of that 
holy place, which I had afterwards an opportunity of correéting, from another draught 
by a ‘Turkifh painter. This painter gained his livelihood by making fuch draughts of 
the Kaba, and felling them to pilgrims. : . 

To judge from thofe defigns, and from the relations of many Muflylmans of” fuf. 
ficient veracity, the Kaba muft be an awkward fhapelefs building ; a fort of fquare tower 
it is, covered on the top with a piece of black gold embroidered filk ftuff. This ftuff 
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is wrought at Kahira, and changed every year at the expence of the Turkifh Sultan, 
‘The gutters upon this ‘building are of pure yold. 

What feems to be moft magnificent about this facred edifice, is the arcadés around 
the {quare in which the Kaba ftands. They fpeak, in terms of high admiration, of a 
vaft number of lamps and candletticks of gold and filver, with which thofe arcades 
are illuminated. However, even by thefe accounts, in which the truth is apparently 
exaggerated, the riches of the Kaba are far from equal in value to what is difplayed in 
fome Catholic churches in Europe. 

In the Kaba is particularly one fingular relic, which is regarded with extreme vene- 
ration. ‘This is the famous black ftone, faid to have been brought by the angel Gabriel 
in order to the conftrudtion of that edifice. The ftone, accerding to the account of 
the clergy, was at firft, of a bright white colour, fo as even to dazzle the eyes at the 
diftance of four days journey ; but it wept fo long and fo abundantly for the fins of 
mankind, thai it became at gength cpaque, and at laft abfolutely black, ‘This ftone, of 
fo compaffionate a character, eveiy Muflulman mutt kifs, or at leaft touch, every time 
he goes round the Kaba. Neither the ftone of Abraham, nor that of Ifmael, receives the 
fame honours; pilgsims are not epics either to vifit or to kifs them. 

The Arabs veacrate the Kaba, as having been built by Abraham, and having been his 
houfe of prayer. Within the fame inclofure is the well of Zemzem, valued for the 
excellence of its water, and no lefs for its miraculous origin, Hagar, when banifhed by 
her matter, fet little Limacl down here, while fhe fhould find fome water to quench his 
thirft. Returning, after an unfuccefsful fearch, fhe was furprifed to fe a fpring 
burfting up from the ground between the child’s legs. ‘Chat fpring is the prefent well 
of Zemzem. 

‘Another ornament of the Kaba, is a row of metal pillars furrounding it. Thefe_pil- 
lars are joined by chains, on which hang a vaft number of filver lamps. The porticos 
or arcades above mentioned are defigned to proteét the pilgrims from the torrid heat of 
the day. hey anfwer likewife another purpofe; for the merc! aats, of whom great 
numbers accompany the caravans, expofe their wares for fale under thofe arcades, 

The Mahometans have fuch high ideas of the fanétity of Mecca, that they fuppofe it 
to extend even to the environs of the city. Its territory is reputed facred to a certain 
diftance round, which is indicated by m fet for this purpofe. Ev-ry caravan find 
one of thofe marks on their way, which warns the pilgrims to put on the modeft garb 
which it becomes them to wear on that facred ground. 


. 






Cuap. LXVIL — Of the Pilgrimage of the Muffulmans. 


EVERY Mufulman, it is well known, is obliged, once in his life, to vifit Mecca, and 
perform aéts of devotion in the facred places. If this law were flnétly obferved, the 
concourfe of pilrims would be immenfe ; nor could the city contain tuch crowds from 
every country in which the Mzhometan religion has been introduced. It may be 
prefumed, therefore, that none but fuch as are more than ordinarily devout difcharge 
this duty. 

Thofe, indead, whofe circumftances do not admit ‘of their undertaking fo diftant a 
journey, are allowed to hire a perion to perform it for them. But 2 pilgrim, im this 
chara€ter, can aét fos no more than one perfon at the fame time; and, to prevent 
impofture, he mutt bring Eack a formal atteftation from an Imam in Mecca, bearing, 
that he has a@tually performed the appoinigd devotional exercifes in the holy places: 
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in the name of fuch a perfon, living or dead; for, even after the death of a man, who, 
during his life, neglected the fulfilling of this point of the law, the duty may ftill be dif- 
chargedsin his name, and for his benefit. I have fometimes met with pilgrims by pro- 
feffion, who had been ill paid by their employers, and were obliged to afk alms. 5° 

Few as the caravans are, in proportion to the numbers of the Muffulmans, even thofe 
few are compofed, in great part, of perfons who go upon other motives than devotion ; 
fuch as merchants, who think this the fafeft opportunity for the conveyance of their 
goods, and the moft favourable for the fale of them ;—purveyors of all forts, who 
furnifh the pilgrims with neceffaries ; and foldiers, paid by the caravan for efcorting 
them, From this it happens, that many perfons have feen Mecca feveral times, with. 
out ever vifiting it upon any but views of intereft. 

The moft confiderable of thefe caravans is that of Syria, commanded by the Pacha 
of Damafcus. At a certain diftance from Mecca, it joins that from Egypt, which is 
the fecond in numbers, and is conducted by a Bey, who takes the title of Emir Hadgi, 
A third comes from Yemen; and a fourth, ftill fmaller in‘humber, from the country of 
Lachfa. A few pilgrims come by the Red Sea, and from the Arabian fettlements on the 
coaft of Africa. ‘Che Perfians join that which is from Bagdad, and is conduéted by the 
Pacha. His poft is lucrative ; for he fqueezes large fums from tHe Perfian heretics. 

When giving an account of what I faw on board our veffel, ig the paflage between 
Suez and Jidda, I had occafion to fpeak of the Thhram, and of the place where pilgrims 
are obliged to affume that garb of humility. I may add, that they muft proceed with- 
out delay to Mecca, as foon as they arrive on the border of the facred territory. A 
Greek renegado, who had come in our company from Suez, was difpofed to reft for 
fome time at Jidda ; but the reproaches which he found thrown out upon him, for fuch 
an inftance of indifference about the object of his journey, obliged him to fet off for 
Mecca fooner than was favourable to the {tate of his bufinefs in Jidda, . 

Befides, it is truly advantageous to a pilgrim to hafte forward to the holy places. If 
he has not been prefent from the commencement, at. the celebration of all the cere- 
monies, and performed every appointed act of devotion, he cannot obtain the title of 
Hadgi; an honour much coveted by the Turks, becaufe it confers fubftantial privileges, 
and commands refpeét to thofe who bear it. The rarity of this title in-Mahometan 
countries, is a proof how negligently the law enjoining pilgrimage is obferved. 

A fimilar cuftom prevails among the Chriftians in the eaft, who alfo make much ado 
about the title of Hadgi or Mokdafi, which they gave to pilgrims of their communion. 
In order to acquire this title, it is not enough for a perfon to go in pilgrimage to Jeru- 
falem ; he muft fpend the feafon of the paffover in that city, and aflift at all the 
ceremonies in the holy weeks. 


Cuap. LEVIN. — Of the City of Medina. , 


ABOUT a day’s journey diftant from the port of Jambo ftands Medina, a city of 
moderate extent, furrounded with indifferent walls, and fituate in a fandy plain. It be- 
longs to the Sherriffe of Mecca, but has of late been governed by a fovervign of its own, 
of the family of Darii Barkad. At this prefent time, the Sherritle ruiee it by a Vizir, 
who mutt be of the royal family. ; 

Before the days of Mahomet, this city was called Jathreb. But in was called Medinet 
en Nebbi, the City of the Prophet; from the period at whit!: Malmet, upon his 
expulfion out of Mecca by the Koreifchites, took refuge here, and continued to make it 
the place of his refidence for the-reft of his life. 
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‘The tomb of Mahomet at Medina is held in refpeét by the Muffulmans ; but they are 
not obliged to vifit it in order to the performance of any devotional exercifes ; only, as 
the caravans from Syria neceffarily pafs near by Medina, in their return from Mecca, 
they turn afide to behold the Prophet’s tomb. 

I alfo obtained from a Turk a drawing of the mofque in which the tomb ftands. It 
is fituate in a corner of the great {quare ; whereas the Kaba is in the middle of the {quare 
at Mecca. ‘or fear that the people might fuperftitioufly offer worthip to the afhes of 
the Prophet, the tomb is inclofed within iron rails, and is only to be feen by looking 
through thefe, It is of plain mafon-work, in the form of a cheft ; and this is all the 
monument. I could never Jearn the origin of the ridiculous ftory, which has been 
cous in Europe, concerning vaft magnets faid to fupport the coffin of Mahomet in 
the air. is 

This tomb is placed between two other tombs, in which reft the athes of the two firft 
Caliphs. Although not more magnificent than the tombs of the founders of moft other 
mofques, the building that covers it is hung with a piece of filk {tuff embroidered with 
gold, which is renewed every feven years by the Pacha of Damafcus. 

This building is guarded by forty eunuchs, chiefly forthe fecurity of the treafure 
which is faid to be kept in it. ‘This treafure confifts chiefly of precious ftones, the offer- 
ings of rich Muffulmans, But there was evidently fuch a mixture of fable in the account 
I received of it, that I knew not what to think. Several refpe@table Mahometans ferioufly 
affured me, that the philofopher’s ftone, or a large quantity of powder for converting 
other metals into fine gold, was one of the moft valuable articles of that treafure. An 
eminent Arabian merchant informed me, that the guard was pofted for no other purpofe 
but to keep off the populace, who had begun to throw dirt upon the tomb, which they 
afterwards {craped off, and preferved as a fort of relic. 


Cuap. LXIX. — Of the independent Schiechs, Arab and Jewifh. 


THE highlands of Hedjas are poffeffed by a number of independent fovereign Schiechs.. 
The moft powerful of thefe is the Schiech of the tribe of Harb, who can bring two 
thoufand men into the field. He refides in the city of Makfchous; and his domains 
contain feveral cities, and a number of villages. 

During the.months favourable for pafturage, the moft diftinguifhed perfons of this 
tribe live in tents ; in the reft of the ycar, they inhabit the towns and villages. The 
lower clafs live, commonly through the whole year, in huts thatched with grafs.. This 
principality is fituate upon the mountains between Mecca and Medina. 

I could not learn either the names or the fituation of the territories of the other inde- 
pendent Schiechs in this province. What I know is, that they all live with their fubjects 
in towns and villages, through the whole year, and have for their places of defence foie 
caftles built upon precipitous rocks, They fometimes join their neighbours to attack 
the Turkith caravans ; but thefe never pafs through their dominions. 

The chief of the tribe of Harb is the perfon who chiefly haraffes the caravans, and 
lays them under contribution. Unlefs the Syrians and Egyptians pay the tribute he 
demands, for permiffion to pafs through his territories, he mufters up an army of his 
own {ubjects and his neighbours, all of whom are very willing to pillage a caravan. 

The moft remarkable, and the leaft known of thofe highland communities, js that 
which the Jews have formed upon the mountains lying to the north eaft of Medina. 
That tract of country is called Kheibar ; and the Jews inhabiting it are known in Arabia 
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divided into three tribes; Beni Miffead, Beni Schahan, Beni Anaeffe. So odious are 
they to the Mahometans, who accufe them of pillaging the caravans, that, in Syria, the 
greatelt affront which can be offered a man is to call him Beni Kheibar. Thofe robberies 
feem, however, to be unjuftly imputed to them. Some Mahometans, whom I could * 
credit, aflured me, that the Jews indeed furnithed auxiliaries to the Arab army, which 
had lately pillaged the caravan from Damafcus; but, that the authors of that enterprife 
were, the Schiech of the tribe of Harb in Hedjas, and he of the tribe*of Anaeffe 
in Nejed. 

It Hae not appear that the Jews of Kheibar keep up any intercourfe with their brethren 
who are difperfed over Afia. When I afked the Jews in Syria concerning them, they 
told me, that thofe falfe brethren durft not claim their fellowhhip, for that they did not 
obferve the law. The Beni Kheibar muft thercfore be of the fect of the Karaites, 
who are not numerous, and are much difperfed ; and, by the other Jews, who are in 
general attached to the fect of the Pharifces, are {till more detefted than the Chriftians 
or Mahometans. 

The name of Anaeffe is not unlike Hanafli, the name of a tribe of whom Benjamin. 
de Tudela fpeaks as being his countrymen. It alfo has a confiderable refemblance to 
Baruc Anzab, a race of Jews who gave much trouble to Mahomet and the firft Caliphs. 
It fhould feem, therefore, that this branch of the Jews mutt have fubfifted here for more 
than twelve centuries, Barthema was the firft modern that made mention of this little 
ftate of independent Jews, in the neighbourhood of Medina. 

The circumftances of this fettlement have, perhaps, given rife to.the fable of the Sab- 
batical River. Thefe Jews cannot accompany a caravan, becaufe their religion permits. 
them not to travel on the Sabbath. Yet the country which they inhabit is furrounded 
by fuch vaft and fandy defarts, that, unlefs with a caravan, fo fequeftered a tract cannot 
be fafely either entered or left. 


OF YEMEN IN GENERAL. 


Cuap. LXX.— Ofthe Boundaries and Subdivifions of Yemen. 


THIS great province, comprehending the fineft and moft fertile part of Arabia, is 
Haas by the Arabic Gulph, and by the provinces of Hadramaut;*Nejed, and 
Hedjas. : 

Yemen is naturally divided into two parts, differing greatly in foil and climate.. That 
bordering on the Arabic Gulph is a dry and fandy plain, nearly two days jourfiey in 
breadth, and is fcorched by the n.oft torrid heats. “The other, extending immediately 
beyond this, is a high-lying country, full of precipitous, yet fertile hills, and enjoying a 
much more temperate air. But, thefe cireumftances will fall ‘properly within the nae 
tural hiftory of Arabia; and I am here fpeaking only of its political divifions. 

Yemen is, like the reft of Arabia, parcelled out among a number of different fove- 
reigns in unequal portions. Some of them are princes of confiderable power ; but 
many are petty Schiechs, who are, however, perfeétly independent. 

The moft confiderable of thofe princes is the Imam, who refides at Sana, Having 
travelled through a part of his dominions, and by confequence-acquired particular 
knowledge of them, F fhall deferibe them in a feparate article, ad tlie rather, as they 

. extend through the greater part of Yemen. At prefent, I proceed to give an abftraét of 
what I could learn concerning the reft of this province. 
The: 
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The independent {tates of Yemen, befide the dominions of the Imam, are, as [ learned 
from perfons who were the moft likely to be accurately informed, 

1. The territory of Aden, which has been for fome time governed by aparticular 
prince ; 

2. The principality of Kaukeban, pofleffed by a Sejid ; 

3. Kobail, or Hafchid-u-Bekil, in which are many Schiechs, united in a fort of con- 
federation’, 

4. The principality of Abu Arifch, belonging to a Sherriffe ; 

s. A large diftrit between Abu Arifch and Hedjas, inhabited by free Bedouins ; 

6. The territory of Khaulan, under the dominion of its own Schiech ; : 

y. The territory of Sahan, comprehending the principality of Saade, which belongs 
to a Sejid, with the domains of fome independent Schiechs ; 

8: Nedsjeran ; 

‘g. Katchtan ; 

10. Nehhm ; 

11. Eaft Khaulan, confifting of four fmall fovereignties, under the government of as 
many independent Schiechs ; 

12. The vaft country of Dsjof or Mareb, governed by a Sherriffe, and fome inde. 
pendent Schiechs ; - 

13. The territory of Jafa, in which are at leaft three independent Schiechs. 

_ There are poffibly feveral other fovereign {tates in Yemen, which might be too fmall 
to come to my knowledge. A traveller, who fhould only {top a fhort time on his way, 
could not readily learn the names of all the petty German baronies. What I know cer- 
tainly, however, as having witneffed ftriking enough inftances of it, is, that thofe endlefs 

_ fubdivifions of territory, among fuch a multitude of petty fovereigns, are, in a great 
meafure, the caufe of the ftate of decline in which Arabia at prefent appears : fuch a 
collection of jarring interefts is naturally fatal to trade and induttry. 


: Cuap. LXXI. — Of the Principality of Aden. 


THIS finall ftate is bounded on the fouth by the Indian Ocean; on the weft and north 
by the dominions of the Imam; and on the eaft by the country of Jafa. It formerly 
belonged to-the Imam; but, in 1730, the inhabitants expelled the Imam’s governor, 
and eleéted a Schiech, who is perfectly independent. 

Aden, an ancient and celebrated city, gives its name to this principality. It has fill 
a good harbour, although much declined from what it once was. Its trade is now tri- 
fling; for the fovereign is never at peace with his neighbours. Coffee from Jafa is the 
only article for export which this city affords. 

Among a number of cities, and a good many caftles of no great ftrength, belonging 
to this fmall ftate, the only place thatis {till in any degree confiderable, is Lahadsje, the 
{eat of the prefent Schiech Abd ul Kerim el Foddeli. This town was befieged by the 
famous Abd Urrab, from whom it fuffered confiderably. Foddeli is a narrow diltrict, 
containing a city and feveral villages, known from its having been the original feat of 
the reigning family. 


Cuav, LXXIL.— Of the Principality of Kaukeban. 


THE country bearing this name, is furrounded-almoft on all hands by the dominions of 
the Imam of Sana; only, on one fide, meeting the territory,of the contederated Schiechs 
of Hafchid-u-Bekil. The reigning family are defcendants from Mahomet, by Hadi, 

‘: Imam 
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Imam of Saade, « They, for feveral ages, poffefled confiderable dominions in Yemen ; 
and retained the title of Imam, even during the ufurpation of the Turks. Buf;when 
this nation was driven out of Yemen by Khaffem el Kebir, that illuftrious family were 
obliged to yield up their title of Imam to the new Arabian conqueror, and to con 
themfelves with that of Sidi or Sejid. However, they {till retain fovereign authority 
over a confiderable territory. , : 

A feries of thofe fovereigns was communicated to me; but I could no® find means 
to fatisfy myfelf of its authenticity. The reigning prince, in 1763, was Sejid Achmet. 
He had feveral fons and brothers, and a good many nephews. 

He refides at Kaukeban, a fmall unfortified town, but fituate on the fummit of an 
almoft inacceffible mountain. The aunt of the reigning prince has made a caufeway be 
formed, by which loaded camels can now advance up to the city. at 

In the different diftri€s into which this country is divided, are a good many towns 
and villages, moft of which have caftles or citadels upon adjoining hills. Thefe are not 
unneccffary precautions for the defence of thofe petty princes, againft fo powerful a 
ne’hbour as the Imam of Sana. 

Wadi Laa is a valley fertile in coffee, which belongs to Sejid Ibrahim, brother to the 
reigning Imam. In its ncighbuurhood are fome hot mineral fprings. 


Cuap. LXXII. — Of the allied Princes of Hafchid-u-Bekil. 


THE extenfive country of Hafchid-u-Bekil, poffeffed by a number of confederated 
Schiechs, is properly named Bellad el Kobail, the country of the highlanders: but the 
other, expreffive of the confederacy, is the name by which it is more commonly known. 
Tt extends northward as far as to the Defart of Amofia; on the fouth and the eaft, it is 
bounded by the dominions of the Imam, and the principality of Kaukeban ; weftward, 
it mects the fovereign ftate of Abu Arifch. The republican fpirit prevails fo little 
through Afia, that thefe ftates may be regarded as a fingular political phenomenon in 
the eaft. ’ 

This highland country contains many Schiechs, defcended from very ancient noble 
families, each of whom rules within his own domains as a fovereign prince. . Thefe 
Schiechs, finding themfelves unable to make feparately any fuccefsful refiftance to a 
powerful neighbour, have combined, in order to defend themfelves bye the common 
force. 

It is not eafy, even in Europe, to obtain a thorough knowledge of the principles of 
any political conftitution ; but among the miftruftful, fufpicious inhabitants of the eatt, 
fuch a thing is almoft impoffible: I could not learn upon what laws and conditions the 
confederation of Hafchid-u-Bekil is maintained. All I know is, that they choofe a 
certain number of chiefs, and, in war, fo many generals, to command their united forces. 

Thefe allied: princes, and their fubjeéts, are much better foldiers, and more inclined 
to war, than the reft of the Arabians. The Imam of Sana, and the Sherriffe of Mecca, 
entertain each feveral regiments of thofe highlanders, and pay them better than their 
other troops. They mutt have officers of their own nation; and the Shiechs ufually 
both raife the regiments, and nominate the officers. For this reafon, the Imam fears 
to quarrel with the confederates. When they go to war with the Sovereign of Sana, 
their countrymen in his feivice defert and join them. ‘ 

A tradition which fubfifts concerning their common origin, may hav8been the caufe 
wh ch firft gave rife to the confederation among thofe Schiechs, and which has difpofed 
them to maintain it hitherto. Haichid and Bekil, whofe names the confederates lave 

aflumed), 
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affumed, were, by this tradition, brotliers, fons of one Babrofcham, by 2 princefs called 
Nedsjema. Babrofcham, who was born of honourable parengs in Natolia, after fome 
romantic adventures, carried off that princefs, who was daughter to the King of Sithygia, 
aad fought refuge upon thefe mountains of Yemen ; where, through his fons, Hafchid 
and Bekil, he became the anceitor of all the Shiechs of Bellad el Kobail; and they 
accordingly look all up to him as their common parent. 

Ii is certain, however, that in this country are Shiechs, whofe families can be traced 
farther back than the date of this tale. In the diftvi& of Kheivan, and in the city of 
Beit il Toba, refides the chief of the family of Toba, a defcendant from the ancient 
Arabian monarchs of this name. 

I was told of fifty of thefe independent Schiechs, fome of whom poffefs domains 
in the midft of the Imam’s territories. It is needlefs to put down their names. 

The country inhabited by thefe confederates is of various degrees of fertility, Some 
valleys, which produce fruits in great abundance, are interfperfed among the hills ; 
and even the higher grounds are cultivated and fertile. 

A number of caftles are fcattered upon the heights; but few confiderable villages 
are to be feen. ‘Thetown of Kheivan, in the diftri& of the fame name, is remarkable 
for having been the feat, firft of the Hamjare Monarchs, and afterwards of the Imams. 
Ruins of a very anciefit palace are flill to be feen there. 

In fome other fmall villages are feveral monuments, from which it appears, that 
before the Turkith conqueft, a great part of Bellad el Kobail was under the dominion 
of the ancient Imams. . 


Cuap. UXXIV. & Of the Principality of Abu Arifch, and the neighbouring Bedouins. 


THE principality of Abu Arifch, which is alfo named after its capital, is properly a 
part of Tehama. It ftretches along the Arabic Gulph, northward from Loheya, for 
the {pace of two degrees. Like the reft of the Tehama, it is every where dry and 
barreri, except only where watered by the rivers from the mountainous parts of Yemen. 

This country was, not long fince, within the Imam’s dominions. The fovereigns 
of Sana ufually entruft the government of their provinces to none but perfons of mean 
birth; often to flaves, who may be lefs likely than the Arab nobles to afpire at inde- 
pendence. Bit a late Imam imprudently appointed a Sherriffe, named Achmed, to the 
government of Abu Arifch. The confequence was, that this Sherriffe revolted againft 
his foyereign ; thus juftifying the faying among the Arabs, that the pofterity of 
Mahomet have all a thirft for fovereign power. 

His fon Mahommed, the reigning Sherriffe of Abu Arifch, has hitherto withftood 
all the efforts of the Imam to reduce him to his obedience. The confederates of Haf- 
chid-u-Bekil have been repeatedly excited, by prefents from the Imam, to attack the 
Sherriffe; but their attacks have been made without any regular concerted plan of 
conqueft. Shiech Mecrami of Nedsjeran likewife penetrated into this country, with a 
fmall army, in two fucceflive winters. ‘lo expel this enemy, the Sherriffe levied fix 
hundred men in the country of Haichid-u-Bekil, and gave him battle in January 1763. 
‘The Sherriffe was defeated, with the lofs of fix or feven men, upon which he fhut 
himfelf up in defpair, in his palace. But Schiech Mecrami did not avail himfelf of his 
vi€tory ; for learning that the Shiech of Kachtan had entered Nedsjeran in his abfence, 
he haftened home to the defence of his own dominions. ° 

The remarkable places in the principality of Abu Arifch, are the capital, known by 
the fame name, which is encompaffed with walls, and is the feat of the Sherriife ; and 
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the town and harbour of Gezan, a day’s journey from Abu Arifch. This province of 
Gezan, fituate upon the Arabic Gulph, and in a fertile country, carries on a‘confi- 
derable trade in fenna ; gteat plenty of which grows in the circumjacent Aerritory ; and 
in toffee, which is brought hither from the mountains of Hafchid-u-Bekil. It has a - 
trade likewife with the ports on the oppofite fide of the Arabic Gulph ; but has fio 
intercourfe with the fubjects of the Imam. A few towns, and feveral large villages, 
form the reft of this principality. . 

‘The plain extended along the Arabic Gulph, for the {pace of a degree, from the 
borders of Abu Arifch to Hedjas, is occupied by a tribe of free Arabs, called Bent 
Halal. Thefe Bedouins live in tents, under the government of Shiechs. They are 
poor, and addiéted to robbery, as I have already obferved in the account of our journey 
from Jidda to Loheia. But they value themfelves on their courage, and glory in 
bearing pain without fhrinking. 

hele Bedouins, when afked what religion they are of, call themfelves Muflulmans. 
But their neighbours, not crediting this account, call them infidels, and accufe them 
of profeffing a peculiar religion, the followers of which are called Mafaliks. It appears, 
indeed, that they depart widely, in feveral points, from pute Mahometifm ; their cir- 
cumcifion at leait is totally different. It may be thought, that thefe wandering Arabs, 
having never been fubdued, by either Mahomet or his fucceflors, have retained fome 
part of their ancient religion. The Muffulmans confider the Bedouins, in general, as 
{carcely orthodox, and reproach them as not being true believers. 

Thefe Arabs of Beni Halal inhabit a barren territory. ‘They are poor, and live upon 
the feanty produce of their flocks. 


Crap, LEXV. = Of the Territories of Saban and Khailan. 


‘THE Arabs call the mountainous tra& between Hafchid-u-Bekil and Hedjas, Sahan. 
This tra& of country is of confiderable extent, and produces abundance o excellent 
fruits of all kinds, but efpecially grapes. Iron mines have alfo been difcovered in it, 
but for want of wood have not been wrought. From this circumftance, the iron in 
Yemen is both dear and bad. 

The inhabitants of this country, efpecially the highlanders, who have little inter- 
courfe with ftrangers, are faid to fpeak the beft Arabic, correfponding moré entirely 
than that fpoken any where elfe with the language of the Alcoran; although at the 
fame time, they are almoft abfolutely ftrangers to the book. 

Thefe people differ effentially in their manners from the Arabs in the cities of Yemen. 
They feldom take more than one wife each, Their women are not permitted to marry 
till they have completed their fifteenth year ; whereas in the dominions of the Imam, 
girls are married at the age of nine or ten. They live upon meat, honey, milk, and 
fome vegetables. Their country affords plenty of thefe articles. By this fimple mode 
of living, they commonly attain to a very advanced age, retaining the perfect ufe of 
their fight to the laft. ‘They are very hofpitable, and yet rob with no lefs rapacity, when 
they meet with travellers not embodied in a caravan, than the Bedouins of the defart. 

In this country are many independent lordthips. ‘The principal of thefe is Saade, 
in the poffeftion of Prince Khaffem, a defcendant from Imam Hadi, of the fame ftock 
as the prefent royal families of Kaukeban and Sana. This Prince takes alfo the qtle 
of Imam ; but his principality is fo fmall, that he cgn hardly defend himflfagainft the . 
Schiechs of thé neighbouring mountains. 
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At Saade, his capital, and the place of his refidence, isa cuftom houfe, which brings 
him a contiderable revenue. All goods from the dominions of the Imam mutt pafs this 
way to Nedsieran, Kechtan, or Mecca; and high duties are exacted. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this city is a high hill, famous as being the poft upon which a prince of this 
ftate futtained a feven years fiege by the Turks. 

A part of the great defart of Amatia lies between Saade and Hafchid-u-Bekil. In 
the middle.of chat defart is Birket Soidan, the only place where travellers can halt for 
refrefhment. ; 

The fmall dittrid of Khaulan, which comes to be here taken notice of, and which 
is to-be carefully diftinguifhed from that of the fame name near Sana, lies among the 
mountains weftward from Saade, upon the road from Sana to Mecca, four days journey 
from Hali, the extreme city upon that fide of the Sherriffe’s territory. It has likewife 
an independent Schiech. This is all that [ could learn concerning it. 


Cuap, LXXVI. — Of the Principalitics of Nedsjeran and Kachtan. 


NEDSJERAN is fituafé ina pleafant and well watered country, three days journey 
north-eaft from Saade. ‘his narrow territory is fertile in corn and fruits, efpecially in 
dates. It affords excellent pafturage; and its horfes and camels are in high requeft 
‘through all Arabia. 

Its prefent Schiech, whofe name is Mecrami, has gained a very high reputation. He 
is faid not to be of the ftock of the ancient nobility. In his youth, he travelled through 
all Arabia, Perfia, and India. After his return, the Imam of Saade intrufted him with 
the government of the province of Nedsjeran. But fcarce had Mecrami been invelted 
in this office, when he threw oif his allegiance. 

"The new Schiech of Nedsjeran has made himfelf formidable by his genius and valour, 
not merely to his neighbours, but even to diftant princes. Not long fince, he intro- 
duced his troops, by {mall detachments, into the territory of Hafchid-u-Bekil; pene- 
trated into the dominions of the Imam; and made himfelf mafter of the province of 
Safan. In January 1763, as has already been mentioned, he defeated the Sherriffe of 
Abu Arifch. In the end of the fame year, he had traverfed all Arabia with his army, 
and entered the province of Lachfa. In Europe, it would be impoffible to condud an 
army, in fo, fhort a time, chrough fuch an extent of ftrange and defart countries, But 
an army of Arabs are not incumbered with artillery, tents, or ammunition. The 
fcanty provifions which they need are borne by camels; and the foldiers, being light 
armed, and almoft naked, fear no fatigue. 

Schiech Mecrami enjoys through Arabia the reputation, no lefs of a profound theo- 
togian, than of a valiant warrior. His religious opinions differ effentially from thofe of 
the ftanding fe€ts among the Muffulmans. He honours Mahomet as the Prophet of 
‘God, but looks with litrle refpe@ on his fucceffors and commentators. Some of the 
more fenfible Arabs fay, that this Schiech has found means to avail himfelf of heaven, 
even in this life; for, to ufe their expreffions, he fells paradife by the yard ; and ailigns 
more or lefs honourable places in that manfion, according to the fums paid him. Sim- 
ple fuperftitious perfons aétually purchafe afignments upon heaven, from him and his 
procurators, and hope to profit by them. A Perfian, of the province of Kirman too, 
has lately begun to iffue fimilar bills upon heaven, and has gained confiderably by the 
traffic. “The people of the eait appear to approach daily nearer to the ingenious inven- 
tion of the Europeans in thefe matters. a 
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‘The knowledge of many fecrets, and, among others, of one for obtaining rain when 
he pleafes, is likewife afcribed to this Schiech. When the country fuffers by drought, 
he appoings a faft, and after ita public proceffion, in which all muft affiit, with an air 
of humility, without their turbans, and in a garb fuitably mean. Some Arabs of dil- 
tinGtion affured me, that this never fails to procure an immediate fall of rain. 

‘The capital of this fmall, kingdom is Nedsjeran, an ancient city, famous in Arabian 
hiftory, The other towns in it are places of little confequence. . 

The fmall diftri& of Kachtan lies among the mountains, three days journey north- 
ward from Nedsjeran. At Loheia, I faw a perfon of diftin@ion from that country, 
who had been at Sana with horfes for the Imam. He became fufpicious of my inten- 
tions, when I put fome queftions to him refpecting his country, and would give me no 


information. All that I could learn concerning Kachtan was, that it is governed bya 
peculiar Schiech. 


Cuap, LXXVIL. — Of the Principalities of Nehhm and Khaulan. 


NEHHM is a fmall diftri& between Dsjof and Hafchid-u-Bekil. The prefent 
Schiech, who is of a warlike character, and often troublefome to the Imam, is an inde- 
pendent prince. He pofleffes a few {mall inconfiderable towns, wih a fertile mountain, 
on which are many villages. The inhabitants of Deiban are free ; but they always join 
the Schiech of Nehhm in his wars with the Imam. 

The fmall diftriét of Khaulan, which is different from that of the fame name of which 
fome account has already been given, lies a few leagues fouth-eaft from Sana. It is 
governed by an independent Schiech, the reprefentative of a very ancient family. 
Schiech Rajech Khaulani, who reigned in 1763, dwelled at Sana, being general of the 
Imam’s troops. His ordinary place of refidence is at Beit Rodsje, a fmall town in his 
own dominions. 

In this principality is the fmall city of Tanaiem, famous among the Jews of Arabia,, 
who had anciently their chief feat, with many fpacious fynagogues in it. At prefent 
itis almoft defolate ; and few Jews are among its inhabitants. Beit el Kibfi is a village 
inhabited folely by Sherriffes, one of whom mutt always be at the head of the caravan 
which goes annually from Sana to Mecca, This caravan confifts of about three thou. 
fand perfons, and is forty-five days upon the road, although the whole length of the 
journey be not more than an hundred German miles, at leaft if it could be travelled 
in a ftraight line. 


Several places, which once pertained to the prince of Khaulan, have been by degrees 
annexed to the dominions of the Imam. 


Cuap. LXXVIIL — Of the Country of Dsjof- 


THIS great province of Yemen extends fouthward from Nedsjeran to Hadramaut, 
“and eaftward from Hafchid-u-Bekil to the Defart, by which Yemen is feparated from 
Oman. It is full of fandy and ¢efart plains. In feveral places, however, the inha- 
bitants want neither checle nor durra, nor any other of the neceffaries of life. The 
horfes and camels of Dsjof are greatly in requeft in the Imam’s dominions, 

The country of Dsjof is divided into Bellad el Bedoui, that diftri&t which is occupied 
by wandering Arabs; Bellad es Saladin, the highland diftri&t, gcvernedéyy independent 
chiefs, who take the title of Sultan; and Bellad es Scheraf, the diftri€t in which the 
fupreme power is poffefled by Sherriffes. ; : 
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‘The wandering Arabs in this country are of a martial character. In their military 
expeditions they ride upon horfes or camels. Their arins are a lance, a fabre, and 
fometimes a match-firelock. Sometimes they put on coats of mail, a piece of:defenfive 
armour which the other Arabs have ceafed to wear. They are not a little trouble- 
fome to their neighbours, who are fettled in villages,—plundering them, and often 
carrying off their young women. But neither thefe, nor any other of the Bedouins, 
are ferociorfly cruel; they only rob ftrangers, but never kill them. Thefe Bedouins 
of Dsjof are faid to have unconumon talents for poetry, and to excel all the other Arabs 
in this elegant art. 

In the diftrict of Bellad-es Saladin are many petty fovereigns. Of thefe, none was 
nained to me but the Sultan of Baham. The title of Sultan is no where ufed in 
Arabii, except in Dsjof and Jafa. It feems to be applied to diftinguifh the Schiechs of 
the Highlanders from thofe of the Bedouins. 

‘The moft confiderable princes in the diftri& of Bellad es Scheraf, are the three Sher- 
riffes of Mareb, Harib, and Rachvan. But the firft, although chief of the defcendants 
of Mahomet in this country, poffeffes only the town of Mareb, with fome adjacent 
villages. 

Mareb, though confifting only of about three hundred poor houfes, is the capital 
of the province. It js fituate fixteen leagues north-eaft from Sana. It was known to 
the ancients as the capital of the Sabaans, by the name of Mariaba. It is not certain 
whether it was ever called Saba. In its neighbourhood are fome ruins, which are pre- 
tended to be the remains of the palace of Queen Balkis. But there is no infcription to 
confirm or refute this aflertion. 

"Che Sabzeans had a refervoir or bafon for water, which was anciently famous, and: 
which I often heard talked of in Arabia ; but nobody could give me an exaét defcription: 
of it, except one man of rank, who had been born at Mareb, and had always lived 
there. He told me, that the famous refervoir, called by the Arabs Sitte Mareb, ‘was 
a narrow valley between two ranges of hills, and a day’s journey in length. Six or 
feven.fmail rivers meet in that valley, holding their courfe fouth and fouth-weft, and’ 
advancing from the territories of the Imam. Some of thefe rivers contain fifhes, and 
their waters flow through the whole year; others are dry, except in the rainy feafon. 
The two ranges of hills which confine this valley, approach fo near to each other upon 
the eaftern erd, that the intermediate {pace may be croffed in five or fix minutes. To 
eonfine the waters in the rainy feafon, the entrance into the valley was here fhut up by. 
ahigh and thick wall; and, as outlets, through which the water thus collected might 
be conveyed, in the feafon of drought, to water the neighbouring fields,—three large 
flood-gates were formed in the wall, one above ‘another. The wall was fifty feet high, 
and built of large hewn ftones. Its ruins are ftill to be feen. But the waters, which 
it ufed formerly to confine, are now loft among the fands, after running only a fhort. 
way. . 

‘Thus, was there nothing incredibly wonderful in the true account of the Sabzan y 
referyoir. Similar, although much fmaller refervoirs, are formed at the roots of the 


mountains in many places through Yemen. Near Conftantinople isa vale, the entrance 


‘into which is likewife fhut up by a wall to confine the water, which is conveyed thence . 
in aqueduéts into the capital of the Ottoman-empire; 

‘The tradition, that the city of Mareb was deftroyed bya deluge, occafioned by the 
fudden burftin of the wall, has entirely the air of a popular fable. It feems more 
probable, -that the wall, being neglected, fell gradually into difrepar, when the king- 
dom of the Sabzans declined, But the ruin of the wall proved fatal to the city in a 
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different way. The neighbouring fields, when no.longer watered from the refervoir,, 
became walte and barren; and the city was thus left without means of fubfiftence. 
Befides, Mareb is not fo fituate that it could fuffer an inundation in confequence of the: 
demolition of the wall. It ftands upon a {mall eminence,. at a league’s diftance from it, 
upon the water fide. 

The fertility of the diftri& might be renewed by the reparation of this work. But 
fuch undertakings can be executed only by opulent fovereigns. Mariala w%s the feat 
of a powerful prince, who reigned over Yemen and Hadramaut. Mareb is but the 
abode of'a poor Sherriffe, who can fearcely withftand tlfe encroachments. of feeble: 
neighbours. 

‘The only other place in the country of Dsjof, that I heard of as remarkable,. 
is Kaffer el Nat, a citadel which ftands upon a lofty hill, and was built by the Hame- 
jare Princes. 


Cuar. LXXIX. —Of the Country of Jafa. 


THIS territory is furrounded by Aden, fome part of the Imam’s dominions, and! 
the extenfive province of Hadramaut. It is fertile, and abounds particularly in coffee: 
and cattle. ° 

"It was formerly under the dominion of the Imam; but, in the end of the laft cen-- 
tury, the inhabitants revolted, and made themfelves independent. ‘They are governed 
at prefent by three fovereign princes, who have conquered alfo a part of the province 
of Hadramaut. ‘Thofe princesare, 1. The Sultan of Refles, who refides at Medsjeba 5. 
2. The Sultan of Mofaka, who-takes his title from the place of his refidence; 3. The 
Sultan of Kara, who.refides in a caftle upon the mountain of Kara. 

One of thefe Sultans of Jafa likewife poffeffes Schahhr,. a fea port town, from which 
incenfe, but inferior in quality to that of India, is exported. Nobody could inform 
me concerning the interior parts of this diftri€t of Schehhr. 

Bellad Schafel, and Fd Dahla, are the dominions of two petty*Schiechs. Medina: 
el Asfal; is a city famous for the tombs of various faints. The inhabitants. are confe-- 
quently Sunnites.. 


OF THE DOMINIONS OF THE IMAM OF SANA}. 


Cuap. LXXX. — Of the Extent and Divifion of the Imam’s Dominions.” 


SPEAKING of Yemen in. general; I unavoidably gave fome account of-that-part of 
this province which is fubjeét to the Imam.. ‘The fame intermixture of fertile and barren 
territory, and the fame productions, appear every where through the whole province. 
The Imam, however, feems to be maiter of the richeft, the moft.agreeable, and the 
oft interefting part of this tra& of country. , 

It would not be eafy to explain diftin@ly the extent and limits of this fovereign’s 
territories, as ‘hey are fo interfected by the domains of a number of petty princes. . On. 
the north fide tLey meet the territory of Hafchid-u-Bekil; weftward they. are bounded. 
by the principality of Abu Arifch and the Arabic Gulph;. to the fouth by the. princi-- 
pality of Aden; and on the ealt by the territories of Dsjofand Jafa.. ’ 

Lhe general divifon of Yemen into ‘Tehama, the Lowlana’,. ands Djebal,, the 
Highlands, obthins in the Tmam’s dominions, as well as elfewhere.. Upon this: grand. 
divifion depends the fubdivifion of the kingdom of Sana into thigty governments. 
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or countries, ‘{'chama contains fix of thefe governments, and the highland county 
twenty-four. 

Thefe fmall governments are not all alike populous or remarkable. It would bea 
tediSus and fuperfluous labour, thercfore, to enumerate the names of all the towns and 
villages contained in them. | fhall content myfelf with taking notice of the principal 
of thofe, after | have given fome general account of the fovereign of thefe dominions, 
and of the nature of his government. 

As there are, in the territory of the Imam, many Schiechs difperfed among the 
mountains, who acknowledge nothis authority, and are but in a very flight degree 
dependent upon him, I fhall be more careful to take notice of thefe independent lords, 
than of the petty towns and villages. The reader will be more entertained by an account 
of the political conititution under which this fingular people-are united, than he could 
pollibly be by a litt of Arabic names. 


Cuar. LEXXI. — Origin and Hiftory of the Imams. 


IN the abftradt of the revolutions of Arabia, I have briefly mentioned that by which 
the expulfion of the ‘Turks was accomplifhed. ‘his event took place in 1630; and, 
from this period, are we to date the elevation of the prefent royal family of Sana, 
Their great anceltor is Khaflem Abu Mahomed, who was, the chief author of that 
revolution. 

Khaffem was defcended from Mahomet by Imam Hadi, who is buried at Saade, where 
his pofterity {till reign. From him are fprung both the Imams of Saade, and the princes 
of Kaukeban, whom the Turks could never fubdue. Khaffem lived as a private perfon, 
upon the revenue of an eftate which had been left him by his anceftors, upon the moun- 
tain of Schehara, north eaft from Loheia. Although but a private individual, he enjoyed 
the friefidfhip of the independent Schiechs in the highlands ; and, feein, the Turks to 
be odious to his countrymen, he, with the aid of thofe Schiechs, ar the Pachas, 
and, by degrees, expelled them out of the cities of Yemen. Thus attaining the dignity 
ofa Sovereign Prince, and affuming the title of Sejid Khaffem, he {till continued, how- 
ever, to refide upon the mountains of Schazhara, and died there, after a reign of nine 
years. The gratitude of the nation honoured him with the epithet Great; and he has 
accomlingly been denominated Khaflem el Kebir, or Khaflem the Great. 

After this revolution, the ancient royal family of Kaukeban, being obliged to yield its 
prerogatives to the family of Khaffem, the eldeft fon of Khaflem affumed the title of 
Imam, and the name of Metwokkel Allah. The Imam is properly the clergyman 
who fays public prayers in the mofques. The royal fucceflors of Mahomet have 
continued the praétice of performing thefe religious fervices, in proof that they 
enjoy fpiritual, no lefs than temporal, power. Various Arabian Princes, who dare not 
aflume the title of Caliph, content themfelves with that of Imam, or Emir el Mumenim, 
Prince of the Faithful. All thofe fovereigns, thus invefted with fpiritual authority, 
whether Caliphs or Imams, obferve the ancient cuftom of changing their name, like 
the Popes in Chriftendom, when they mount the throne. This change feems to indi- 
cate, that*the whole character of the man is entirely altered, upon his being invelted 
with an employment, which impreffes a degree of fanétity upon the charatter. 

imam Metwokkel Allah proceeded to deliver his country from the Turks, who do 
not appear t6 have made any very vigorous efforts to maintain themfelves in fo remote 
a conqueft, by which they were rather lofers than gainers. The Araps honour that 
Imam as a faint: To fpare the public revenue, he, like many other Mahometan mc- 
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narchs, earned his livelihood by his labour, employing himfelf in making caps. He 
had only one wife, and fhe contented herfelf with one houfehold fervant. Metwokkel 
Allah refided at Doran, and reigned thirty years. : 

His fon Mejid Billah fucceeded him; was no lefs ferupulous than his father with 
refpect to the revenues of the ftate ; and reigned feven years, 

His fucceflor was his coufin Mahadi Achmet, who, after reigning likewife feven years, 
notwithflanding his devout turn of mind, extending by his conquefts the Nmits of the 
kingdom, was fucceeded b - 

His nephéw Mejid Billah. He was proclaimed Imam by the name of Mahadi Hadi. 
This prince had reigned only two ycars, when Mahadi Mahomed, fon of Imam Mahadi 
Achmet, dethroned him, and affumed his place. 

This Imam Mahadi Mahomed refided at Mouahheb, and reigned thirty years. The 
French vifited his court in 1707: an account of the circum{tances of which vifit has 
been publifhed by La Roque. Hamilton {peaks alfo of this prince, and fays, that he 
was eighty years of age in the year 1714. Mahadi Mahomed was continually at war 
with the confederates of Hafchid-u-Bekil. In the beginning of this conteft, he put his 
nephew Khaflem at the head of his army, and he proved victorious ; but the Imam 
ungratefully fhut up the fuccefsful general in the citadel of Damar, ‘Ata fubfequent 
period, the Imam’s fon being defeated by the confederates, that prince was obliged to 
releafe Khaflem, and intruft him again with the command of his forces. Khaflem was 
again victorious ; but, before he could return to his uncle’s court, another perfon, of 
the fame family, from Scheehara, had poffeffed himfelf of the throne, affuming the name 
of El Nafer. However, the ufurper had {carcely enjoyed the fupreme power two years, 
when Khaflem expelled him, and afcended the throne under the name of Ek 
Metwokkei. : 

Iinam FE] Metwokkel chofe Sana for the place of his refidence, and there reigned in 
tranquillity for ten years. 

After his death, El. Manfor, bis fon, afcended thethrone. But hardly was he feated” 
upon it, when a nephew ot Mahadi Mahomed, with the affiftance of the prince of 
Kaukeban, made himfelf m:.fter of all the country except Sana, E] Manfor, however, 
found means to feize the pertons of the ufurper and his protector, and caft them both 
into confinement. He, with the fame good fortune reprefled the rebellion of another 


of his coufins, aad of one of his brothers ; and fhut thefe alfo up for the reft of life. 
He reigned one and twenty years. 


Cuar, LEXXIL — Of El Mahadi, the reigning Imam. 


IMAM EI Manfor left feveral fons, the eldeft of whom, Ali, had naturally the beft 
right to fucceed him. His mother was the firft wife that his father had married, and 
daughter to the prince of Kaukeban: confequently he was lineally defcénded from 
Mahomet, both by father and mother. But, the princefs, who was living at Sana in 
1763, had not influence or addrefs enough to fecure the fucceflion to her fon, although 
it was the general with of the country that he fhould be fovereign. ; 

A fon, who was named Abbas, had been born to El Manfor bya negreflave. ‘This 
woman artfully concealed her mafter’s death, till the Kadi Jachja, ore of El Manfor’s: 
principal minifters, had time to fecure the troops, and the goverpors of the provitices, 
in the intereft of her fon Abbas, whom fhe then made to be proclaimed Ymam, by the 
name of E] Mahadi, Prince Ali was thrown into confinement, in which he died in‘ the 
year 1759, : i 
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In the beginning of El Mahadi’s reign, the prince of Kaukeban repeatedly difputed 
with him the.title of Imam. But, being twice defeated, and his beard being burnt in 
the fecond engagement by the accidental exptofion of his magazine of p6wder, he 
renounced his pretenfions to the character of Imam, and made peace with the Monarch 
of Sana. ; 

In the year 1750, an army of three thoufand Arabs from Nehhm and Deiban 34 
vanced nefrly to’Sana; but they were routed and difperfed by the Imam. Seven « 2s 
after, the confederates of Hafchid-u-Bekil attacked the Imam, and routed his ‘ orces. 
But in the year following, 1758, the Imam’s general furprifed and routed the 
allies. : : 

Imam El Mahadi Abbas was five and forty years of age, and had reigned feventeen 
years, in 1763. He was of a dark complexion, like his anceftors by the mother’s fide, 
and did not at all refemble the other defcendants of Mahomet. Had it not been for 
fome negro traits, his countenance might have been thought a good one. He had 
twenty brothers, of whom fome that I faw were black as ebony, flat-nofed, and thick- 
lipped, like the Caffres of the fouth of Africa, He had married the daughter of a 
relation, one of the pretenders to the crown of Taces; and, befide her, feveral other 
free women; but he kept fewer female flaves than his father had. El Manfor had 
more than two hundred of thefe in his haram. : 

The reigning Imam had a number of fons; but only four of them were fo much 
grown up as to be permitted to appear in public. His relations, who are numerous, 
Bye all at.Sana ; and fome of them are very well provided for. He has feveral uncles; 
but he leaves all ‘his relations in- private ftations, employing none of them in any 
public office. 

On his accefion to the throne, he continued Kadi Jachja, to whom he owed his ad- 
vancement, for fome time in the poft of Prime Minifter. Bat finding that his fubjects 
were difcontented with the adminiftration of Jachja, and {till regretted Ali, who, before 

*his death, had written an affecting letter to his brother; the Imam facrificed his minifter 
to the public hatred, depofiag him, confifcating his effeéts, and throwing him and 
his confidential fervant into prifon, The degraded minifter was reftored to liberty 
foon after our arrival at Sana. But infte&d of reftoring his effects, the Imam only 
allowed him a fmall penfion, which was fearcely enough ta make him live, 
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Crap, LX XXII. — Hifory of Schiech Abd Urrhb. 


‘OF the enemies of whom Imam FE] Mahadi had to contend, the moft formidable, 
both by genius and courage, was Schiech Abd Urrab of Hodsjerie. When {peaking 
of the fiege of Taces, I mentioned by the way fomething -of the adventures of this 
Schiech, who is regarded as a hero among his countrymen. I found his hiftory inte- 
refting, ard fhall now enter into it more at length, becaufe it involves feyeral particulars 
illuftrative of the principles of the Imam’s government, and of the general manners of 
the Arabs. 

Abd Urrab, fon toa Nakib or General, who was governor of a fmall province, fuc- 
ceeded his dether in the government. The Imam, pleafed with his fervices, conferred 
on him the government of Kataba, which was more confiderable ; and at the fame time 
intrafted him with a commiilion to demolifh the caftles of fome neighbouring lords. 
“The zeal withewhich Ke carried this order into execution, raifed him many enemies among 
the nobility ; the moft bitter of whom was a Nakib, of the ancient family of Wadel, 

* who, among others, had loft his caftle. 
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’ "This Nakib prepoffeffed the Imam againft Abd Urrab, by accufing him of rebellion ; 
and obtained three thoufand men to reduce him to obedience, With this army, hie be. 
fiewed the pretended rebel for eleven months in Kataba, the capital of the diftri@ under _ 
this government. -When Abd Urrab could no longer hold out, he fallied forth with 
&x hundred men, made his way through the midft of the enemy, and retired to the 
diftri& of Hodsjerie, where his friends opened to him the gates of their fortrefles, and 
acknowledged him their Schiech. Afiother army, fent by the Imam to befiee him here, 
was as unfuccedsful as the firft. F - 

As yet, the new Schiech had only ftood upon the defenfive ; but, beginning now to 
feel his ftrength, he attacked the dominions of the Imam, made him(elf matter of various 
places, and levied heavy contributions. The Imam, unable to reduce him to 
obedience, entered into an. alliance againft him with the prince of Aden. Abd Urrab 
‘upon this entered Aden, befieged: the fovereign in his capital, and forced a large {um 
of money from him.. The Imam on this accafion entirely abandoned his ally. 

In the account of the fiege of Taces, ‘have already related in what manner the Imam 
concluded a peace with the Schiech, and how the latter took that city. The conditions, 
Imay here add, were, that the Jmum fhoull treat the Schiech as ariend, acknowledge 
him Schiech of Hodsjerie, and renounce all his own pretenfions to the fovereignty of that 
province. This engagement. the Imam not only confirmed with feven oaths ; but, 
according to a prevalent cuftom jn the Eaft, fent to the Schiech the copy of the Koran 
upon which he had fworn, and the rofary which he ufed at prayers, as pledges of his 
fincerity. Moreover, his two generals, E1.Mas, and Achmed el Hamer, alfo bound’. 
themfelves that the Imam fhould abide by his pror. *%e: 

‘Trufting to fo many oaths, to thofe pledges of .aith, and to the affurances of the two 
generals, Abd Urrab yielded to the preffing invitations of the Imam, and repaired to his 
court. By the way he was treated with the higheft marks of refpect. The inhabitants 
of Sana went out to meet, and gaze upon him, as a hero. His valour, his addrefs, his, 
noble exploits, were generally talked of with paflionate admiration. oo 

It is not known whether the Imam had any previous intention of deftroying him, or 
became jealous of thofe praifes, and began to fear that a party might be formed, even in 
his own capital, in behalf of the rebel. However it might be, the Schiech, foon after 
his arrival, was {eized, bedaubed on the face and hands with red paint,‘ and, in this con- 
dition, placed on a camel, with his face to the tail, and conduéted througlr the ftreets, 
His fifter, who was at this time in Sana, feeing her brother thus maltreated, fprang from 
the roof of a houfe, and fell dead at his feet. After being led about in this plight, and 
ftill farther abufed-with blows, the Schiech was thrown upon a dunghill, and at the end 
of three days beheaded. 7 

’ This perfidious a@ of the Imam moved the indignation of his fubje@s. The two 
generals, -who had pledged themfelves for the fafety of Abd Urrab, were particularly ° 
enraged, The firft, Nakib E] Mas, was commander of the national troops; the other, 
Nakib Achmed el Hamer, commanded the mercenaries from Hafchid-u-Bekil, and his 
brother Khaflem was general of the confederates. Thefe two confiderate peefons thought 
that it became them to fhew their refentment. 

E] Hamer, therefore, reproachéd the Imam for his perfidious cruelty, but was imme- 
diately caft into prifon, El Mas, now more enraged than ever, formed a party to 
dethrone the Imam ; but the prince preventing him, made coffee go be giyen him, upon 
a sendy vifits by the effets of which the Nakib died before he could leave the 
palace, <3; eg VS 
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As foon as Khaffem received notice of the imprifonment of his brother El Hamer, he 
attacked the Imam’s dominions with the forces of the confederates ; but happening to 
lofe his fon in a fkirmith, he retreated home. The {mam, fearing new movements on 
the part of the allies of Hafchid-u-Bekil, fet Nakib El Hamer at liberty, by beheading 
him in prifon. Since that time, the allies have never ceafed avenging his death, by 
inroads upon the dominions of the Imam; in which they burnt feveral cities, foon after 
our arrival ih Arabia. 

The conduct of the Imam, in refpet to this unfortunate Schiech of Hodsjerie, has 
rendered him odious to his neighbours and fubje&ts, and may probably occafion his de- 
pofition from the throne, and premature death. 


Cuap. LEXXIV. — Of the Conflitution and Government of the Dominions of Sana. 

THE throne of Yemen is hereditary. If generally approved of by the fubjects, the 
eldeft legitimate fon of an Imam is his rightful fucceffor. But, the revolutions which I 
have briefly narrated, fhew, that this order of fucceffion is often violated. In the defpotic 
governments of the Eaft, indeed, no order can be clofely obferved, becaufe there are no 
fundamental laws. ‘@he practice of polygamy has 2lfoa tendency to confound the order 
of fucceflion in Afia, as it often happens, that brothers, by different mothers, found their 
pretenfions to fuccced’ their father upon grounds equally falfe, or equally fpecious. ,The 
blind preference of a father, funk into dotage, or the intrigues of a favourite, in fuch 
cafes, determine the difference. 

The Imam is an abfolute prince, and the more fo for uniting in his own perfon fupreme 
authority, both fpiritual and temporal over his fubjects. His junfdiétion in ecclefiaftical 
riatters, however, extends not over the dominions of other lovereigns of the fame feet. 
Thefe ftates have each a Mufti or Kadi for its fpiritual ufe. 

Although the Imam be abfolute, he is checked in the exercife of his authority by the 
fupreme tribunal of Sana, of which he is only prefident. This tribunal, confifting of a 
certain number of Kadis, poffeffes the fole power of life and death. The Imam may not 
order any of his fubjeéts for execution, but fuch as have been condemned in confequence 
ofa criminal profecution before this Court. ‘The Kadis are generally efteemed to Le 
perfons of incorruptible integrity, of blamelefs lives, and cevoted to the faithful difcharge: 
of their duties. They are not changed here fo often as in Turkey, but hold their offices 
ufually for life. 

Yet, when one of thefe Monarchs is difpofed to abufe his authority, he can break 
through any reftraints impofed upon him by this tribunal. The affeffors are nominated 
by the Imam, and removeable at his pleafure. He has it thus in his power to extort 
their fuffrages by threatening them with difgrace. But the fovereigns of Sana have 
never found their advantage in having recourfe to violent meafures. Acts of tyranny 
have commonly ended in the depofition of the Prince who hazarded them, This fate 
feems to await the prefent Imam, whofe cruelty and extortion have nearly wearied out 
the patience of his fubjects. j 

‘At the Imam’s court, public offices are many, and titles of honour few. The firft 
minifter has no other title but Fakih ; an appellation fo vague, that his fecretaries, and 
men of learning who think themfelves in any degree above the vulgar, affume it as well 
as tite minifter. The other minifters, the fecretary of ftate, the fuperintendent of pious 
eftablifhments; the furveyor-general of public buildings, the infpector of the camels, and, 
by confequence, all thofe who occupy the firft employments, are, in the fame manner, 
enly Fakihs, without any other title of honour to diftinguifh them. = 
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Every petty diftriat in the dominions of the Imam has its governor. Jf not-a prince, 
or one of the higher nobility, this governor is called Wali and Dola; or fometimes 
Emir, when he happens to be a perfon of low birth. I have already remarked, that the 
fovereigns of Sana find it generally the belt policy to confer thofe governments upon ~ 
men who have rifen merely by perfonal merit, rather than upon their nobles, 

"A Dola in Yemen is much fuch another as a Pacha in Turkey, only ating upon a 
narrower ftage. He commands the forces ftationed in his province, regulates the police, 
and colleéts the taxes... From lucrative governments, the Dolas are recalled every two 
or three years, to prevent their accumulating too much wealth. When the Imam con- 
tinues a Dolain his office, he fends him a horfe, a fabre, and robes. Allare obliged to 
render an account, from time to time, of their adminiftration ; and, when guilty of 
high mifdeameanors, or convicted of malverfations in office, they are punifhed by 
imprifonment, or by confifcation of their property, but feldom capitally. Sometimes a 
Dola, who has been thus difgraced, is raifed from prifon to an office of greater confe- 
quence than that of which he was divefted. This cuftom marks the character of 
defpotifm, where honour, and degradation by punifhment, of confequence, are utterly 
unknown, * 

In every little town, a Sub-dola, with a {mall garrifon, confifting fometimes of only 
five or fix foldiers, refide, to maintain order. The chief of a large village is a Schiech; 
he of a {mall one, a Hakim. 

_ The Dolas of confiderable governments are attended by a Bafkateb or comptroller, 

whofe bufinefs is to keep a ftritt eye upon their conduét, and to inform the liaam of 
what is going forward. This {py often fucceeds the Governor who has been removed 
upon his reprefentation ; but another Bafkateb is, at the fame time, fent to do for him 
what he did for his predeceffor. 

Every city in which a Dola refides has alfo a Kadi, dependent on the chief Kadi of 
Sana, The Kadi is fole judge in civil and ecclefiaftical affairs ; nor may the Dola interfere 
to contradiét his fentences, or render them inefficacious. The Kadis in the provinces, 
no lefs than in the capital, are in high reputation for wifdom and integrity. " 

In the fea port towns, the Emir Bahrr, who is infpector of the port, enjoys the 
chief authority under the Dola. In other towns, the chief magiftrate is denominated 
Schiech el Belled. He it is who levies the taxes, and determines what each individual 
mutt pay. The Emir es Souk regulates fales and markets. In Yemea the poft of 
keeper of the prifon is honourable, and an object of ambition. 


Cap, LEXXV. — Of the Revenues of the Imam. 


IT is no doubt difficult for a traveller to gain any tolerably accurate knowledge of 
the public revenue of a ftate in which he fpends only a fhort time. In Arabia it is 
peculiarly difficult ; as he mutt here be very cautious in putting queftions, that he may 
not render himfelf fufpected among a nation of whom fo few have any knowledge of 
public affairs. 

1, however, had the advantage of confulting upon this head a man who had held 
employments, in which he could not avoid making himfelf acquainted with the ftate of 
the Imam’s finances. This perfon was Oreki, the Jew, furveyor general of the buildings, 
who had been the favourite of two fucceffive Imams, and of whofe adventures Ihave 
given fome account in the narrative of our journey to Sana. 7 

By this Jew’s calculation, the revenues of Imam El Mahadi Mahomed amounted to 
830,000 crowns in the month, But the reigning family having loft a number of pro. 
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vinces, Kagaba, Aden, Abu Arifch, and Taves, with part of Bellad Anes, and-Harras, 
and having beftowed the diftricts of Ofab and Mechader in fief, El Manfor’s. monthly 
income was thus reduced to 300,000 crowns. The prefent Imam had recovéred fome 

’ of the difmembered territories, and had acquired others which had never before be- 
longed to the empire. His revenue might therefore be nearly 500,000 crowns a 
month. 

-But fronf this I cannot make an eftimate of the Imam’s wealth; for Oraki, the Jew, 
could give me no information concerning his expenditure. In the provinces, I was 
told, every Dola pays the troops belonging to his government; defrays the charges of 
the police; and, after deducting all that the public expences require, remits the furplus 
to the Imam. 

This revenue arifes from a land and a poll tax of long ftanding, and from duties 
payable upon articles of merchandife. Coffee affords a very confiderable tax. Before 
it can be put a board a fhip for exportation, the Imam mutt receive a fourth part of 
the price for which it was fold. It is remarkable, that Pliny even mentions it as an 
old cuftom, for the Arabs to grant their princes a fourth of the value of theiy 
productions, * 


a 


_ Cuar, LEXXVI. — Of the Military Force of Sana. ae 

THE Imam keeps up a body of regular troops; but their precife number I could 
not learn. According’ to common opinion, it confifts ordinarily of four thoufand in- 
fantry, raifed chiefly in Hafchid-u-Bekil, and of one thoufand sath . 

The principal commanding officers of this army were the four Schiechs of Hamdan, 
‘Wada, Sefian, and Khaulan. Befide thefe four general officers of high birth, many - 
Nakibs or officers of inferior defcent, fome of a had even been flaves in their 

outh,were alfo in the army. Nakib is the higheft title that the Imam can confer. Schiech 
is a title that can only come by defcent, and is peculiar to fovereign princes and inde- 
pendent lords, 

In time of peace, a foldier ferving in the cavalry has nothing to do but to take care 
of his horfe, and attend the Imam or Dola to the mofque, according as he happens to 
be quartered at Sana, or in one of the provinces. The Arabs are extremely attentive 
to the breeding and management of their horfes. Each horfe is under the care of a 
particular groom. ‘Their heads are left at liberty; but, to hinder them from kicking, 
they are confined almoft clofe to the ground by the legs. After conduéting their 
maiter home from the mofque, the cavalry perform their exercife, which contfifts 
merely in riding after one another at full gallop with their lances couched. As the 
nights are very cold in Yemen, cloths are always put upon the horfes, except when 
they are ridden. 

Moft of thofe who ferve in the cavalry have likewife civil employments, in which 
they occupy themfelves in time of peace, Their arms are lances and fabres. Some 
earry piftols in the holfters of the faddle. They know nothing of the ufe of uniforms ; 
every one dreffes after his own fancy. . 

The infantry in the garrifons are equally ini a ae 3 they never. ftand as fentinels 
but t the gates of cities. “The Dolais attended by foot guards likewife to the mofque ; 
they march infrank and file. Four men in arms leap before them with antic geftures. 
On his: return from the mofque,. they falute him with fome irregular difcharges of muf- 
quetry. This too is all the exercife ufed by the infantry. _ 

I They 
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They are ftill more fuitably clothed than the cavalry. The greater part wealf#othing 
but a piece of linen about their loins, and a handkerchief upon their heads. Sore are a 
little bette? dreffed, with a blue cap of linen and a fhirt. 

The Arabs have a fingular way of difplaying their courage in engagements, not 
unlike the devotement to the infernal gods among the ancients. A foldier, willing to 
fignalize his attachment to his mafter, binds his leg to his thigh, and continues to fire 
away upon the enemy, till either they be routed, or he himfelf be flain upon the field 
of battle. I could take this only for a fable when it was firft told me; but I was after- 
wards convinced of its truth, by a late inftance in the cafe of a Schiech of Hafchid-u- 
Bekil, in the Imam’s fervice, who devoted himfelf in this manner, in a battle againft 
his own countrymen. Six flaves charged mufkets for him, which he continued to fire 
upon the enemy, till being at laft deferted by the Imam’s troops, and even by his owm 
fervants, he was cut in pieces. 

Thofe armies ufe no artillery. The Arabs know not how to manage cannons. In 
fome towns they have renegadoes or vagabond Turks for gunners, little lefs ignorant 
than themfelves. : 

The Imam, as he has no dread of enemics or corfairs upon the Arabic Gulph, needs 
not to keep up a naval force. His fubjgs are in general unfkilled in navigation, as 
I hava had occafion to remark. ‘The fifiermen only difcover forte degree of courage 
and dexterity, venturing far out at feain fmall canoes, fearcely furnifhed with oars. 


Cuap, LEXXVIL.— Of the Arts and Commerce of Temen. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the natural abilities of the Arabs, the arts receive no ene 
couragement, and are totally negle¢ted in the the Imam’s dominions, and no lefs 
throughout the neighbouring countries. Books are fcarce in Arabia, becaufe the 
Arabs have a diflike of printed characters. ‘Their intricate alphabetical writing is beft. 
performed with the hand; they can hardly read books from our preffes. It was for 
this reafon, that the attempt of Ibrahim Effendi to introduce printing at Conftan- 
tinople failed of fuccefs, and the renegado was ruined by the projeét.. The Hebrew 
characters, indeed, are much eafier caft, and therefore the Jewifh preffes at Conftanti- 
nople, Smyrna, and Salonica, may poffibly maintain their ground, 

The devotees among the Muffulmans, and chiefly the fect of the Sunitites, have a 
ftrong abhorrence againft images ; in confequence of which there is neither painter nor 
fculptor in Yemen; but a great many infcriptions are engraven. 

TVhe Turks have fome muficians; but the Arabs never apply to mufic as a feparate 
art. In Yemen, I never heard any mufical inftrument but the drum and the pipe. 

Much gold and filver work is prepared here ; but the workers in thefe precious metals 
are all Jews and Banians. All the current coin too is ftruck by Jews. 

All Arabian workmen fit while they work ; a habit not confiftent with very great 
activity. In walking, they have their teet always bare ; as the wearing of their fandals 
would be troublefome. Many work with their feet, with little lefs dexterity than with 
their hands. 

The mills in Yemen are of a very fimple conftru€tion. But I faw in Tehama an 
oil-prefs wrought by an ox ; and it is furprifing, that the fame mode of operation has 
never yet been employed in the corn mills. . ‘ 

The manufaétures of a people of fo little induftry cannot but be very trifling. No 
fabres are manufaétured in Yemen, nor any edged weapon, except a fort of crooked 
knives called Jambea. ‘The making of match-firelocks has been attempted here within 
thefe few years ; it fucceeds but indifferently. It is only of late that glals works have 
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been eftablifhed at Mokha. Some coarfe cloth is manufactured here; but not fo 
much as is required for the ufe of the country. Broad cloths are neither made nor 
worn here. ‘The Englifh brought fome goods of this fort to Mokha, but wére obliged 
to carry them back to India unfold. 

A country which affords fo few articles for fale, cannot have a great trade. Coffee 
is almoft the fole article exported from Yemen; a valuable commodity, in exchange 
for which-many of thofe things which this country needs from abroad may well be 
obtained. 

I have mentioned the imports in my account of the trade of Mokha. All the com- 
merce of Yemen is carried on by this port, except only that fome {mall quantities of 
coffee are exported by Loheia and Hodcida. What has been faid, therefore, of the 
trade of Mokha, may be confidered as relating to the trade of all Yemen, 


Cuar, LXXXVIIL. — Of the Principal Towns in the Imam’s Dominions. 


IN the travels of our whole party, and in my own feparate excurfions, I traverfed 
a great part of the Imam’s dominions, which I have occafionally defcribed in the courfe 
of my narrative. Fam now, therefore, only to fpeak of fome places more remote from 
the coaft, which I had not occafion to vifit myfelf, and which yet feem to deferve notice, 
I fhall mention nothing but what I learned from perfons who had full accefs to certain 
information. 

I have already given a general defcription of Tehama, that vaft plain through which 
I travelled from one end of it to the other. I have, therefore, nothing to add to what 
has been faid concerning the governments of Mokha, Has, Jebid, Beit el Fakih, Ho- 
deida, and Loheia. 

In the highlands I faw and have defcribed the governments of Sana, Damar, Jerim, 
Mechader, Dsjobla, ‘Taz, Bellad Aklan, Udden, Harras, and Mofhak. The following 
are the other towns and diftri&s, which I know only by hearfay. 

Doran, in which feveral Imams refide, is a very ancient city, fituate on the declivity 
ofa mountain, not far from the roads between Sana and Damar. The diftria is under 
the government of a particular Schiech, as is alfo Dsjebbel Scherki, a great mountain in 
its vicinity. 

Kataba fs A city governed by a Dola, and defended by a ftrong citadel, lying in a fertile 
country, through which paffes a fine river, whofe waters are difcharged into the fea at 
Aden. In this diftri& isa range of wild and lofty mountains, bordering on the territories 
of the Imam. 

Hodsjerie was orally a diftri& and government belonging to Sana; became after- 
wards the domain of the famous Schiech Abd Urrab ; but is now reunited to the do- 
minions of the Imam. It contains Dimlu, a ftrong city, upon a mountain, which Abul- 
feda calls the King’s Treafury ; and Mukatera, a fortrefs faid to be impregnable, which 
ftands upon a lofty and precipitous hill, accefible only by one narrow path, which is 
fhut up by a gate; but fertile on the fummit in corn, and plentifully fupplied with 
water. 

Ofab is a diftria held in fief from the Imam by one of his relations. In it are a fmall 
village, and three {trong caftles, upon hills. 

Kutma is a final! town, ftanding upon a high hill. Its confines I had occafion to 
fee, where itemeets Tehama. The mountains in it produce coffee, and extend far 
through the interior country. They are free Arabs who inhabit them. Dsjebi, a 
town, with a diftri&t of confiderable extent, in which area number of independent 

Schiechs, 
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Schiechs, lies farther northward. Thefe two diftrias form together thei of 
Rema; the merchants of which are often mentioned in ancient hiftory. It'ig a fertile 
tract of eountry, abounding chiefly in grapes and coffee. 

Homran is an ancient city, with aruinous citadel. In a hill, in its vicinity, there are’ 
faid to be three hundred and fixty refervoirs for water cut in the rock. The diftrié 
in which it lies, approaches near to the road between Sana and Beit el Fakih. Burra, a 
large and fertile mountain, is comprehended in it. a 

In the province of Hofefch, extended over the mountains of Melhan, ftands Sefekin, 
atown of confiderable fize. 

Manacha is alfo a confiderable town, and famous for its fairs. It is the feat of the 
Dola of Harras. In the heart of his government lies the diftriét of Safan, in which 
Schiech Mecrami has an almoft impregnable caftle, which he took, fume years fince, 
by furprife. 

North weft from Sana is a mountainous and extenfive tra&t of country, which is con- 
fidered as belonging to theImam. But many Schiechs are in it, who acknowledge not 
this Prince for their Sovereign. He p-ffeffes, however, a number of towns in it, and 
governs t}.efe by Dolas, whofe authority is commonly confined within the walls of the 
places of their refidence. Such are the following : 

Tulla, a ftrong town, with a citadel, is which a Dola refides, whofe jurifdiétion extends 
over anorher {mall town with a citadel. The reit of the envizons belongs to Schiechs. 
In this difiria is Schhzehhava, a large mountain, on which are more than three hundred 
villages, under the dominion of various Scnicchs; famous, too, as having been the feat 
of Khaffem, the founder of the reigning family. 

Khamir, a fortified town, fituate in the middle of the territories of the confederates 
of Haichid-u-Bekil.— It coft the Imam no finall trouble to retain poffeffion of this 
town. 

Medem, the capital of Hamdan, in which the Schiech has a palace. ‘This principality 
is two days jouncy in length, and one in breadth. It is reckoned among the dominions 
of Sana, becaufe the reigning chief has been made to acknowledge himéelf the Imam’s 
vailal, ‘ 

Amran, a town with a citadel in a fertile country, which once belonged to the allfes 
of Hafchid-u-Bekil. Saad el Khammel, one of the moft ancient and famous Kings of 
Yemen, is interred in this diftri@. Pee 


Cuap. LEXXIX, — Of the Princes and Schiechs within the Dominions of the Imam. 


ONE of the moft fingular and curious faéts in the hiftory of Arabia, is, its having 
always been, even from the moft remote antiquity, parcelled out among fuch a number 
of petty princes and independent lords. The hiftory of Arabia exhibits, through its 
whole courfe, nearly the fame political arrangements which appear to have prevailed 
in Europe, for fome centuries, in the middle age; with this difference only, that 
the Schiechs have feldom been in a ftate of vaftalage, and never knew the feudal 
government. 

The nature and local circumftances of Arabia are favourable to the fyjrit of inde- 
pendence, which diftinguifhes its inhabitants from other nations. Their defarts and 
mountains have always fecured them from the encroachments of conqueft. Thefe in- 
habiting the plains have indeed been fubdued ; but their fervittide has been only tem- 
porary ; andthe only foreign powers to whofe arms they have yielded, have been thofe 
hordering on the two gulphs between which this country lies, ; 

Independent 
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: : Schiechs are therefore to be found among the Bedouins, or wandering 
Arabs, who efcape oppreflion in confequence of the barrennefs of their lands, and of 
the facility with which they retire into the defarts, whither no armies can follow them ; 
and among the Kobails, or Arabian Highlanders, who inhabit wild and lofty chains of 
mountains, yet of fufficient fertility to afford fubfiftence to a frugal race, blocked up by 
their enemies in this retreat. - 

Of the latter are the Schiechs eftablifhed within the Imam’s dominions. The hills 
which they occupy are high and precipitous, yet cultivated up to their loftieft peaks, 
and abounding in productions of various forts. Thefe hills are very difficult of accefs ; 
and the paffes through the valleys are ufually barred, either by fortifications, or by 
caftles upon infulated rocks, A circumftance, to thew with what eafe tlie Schiechs de-’ 
fend themfelves, is, that the Imams, although they had little difficulty in expelling 
the Turks.from the low country, have never been able, with all their efforts, to reduce 
thofeHighlanders, except only a fmall number who have been brought to recognize their 
territorial fuperiority, ; 

I could not learn the names, cither of all thofe Schiechs, or of their dominions, From 
the few, however, that came to my knowledge, one may conceive how numcrous they 
are; fince the domains of fo many are intermixed through territories of no greater 
extent than thofe of the Imam of Sana. - . 

There is not one independent Schiech in the Tehama. But not far from the 
royal refidence, in the province of Sana, is a tribe of Bedouins, denominated Beni 
Dabbean. 

In the government of Bellad Anes are two Schiechs of emipence, the Schiech of 
Bellad Anes, and of the mountains of Scherki. ; 

The lofty and extenfive mountain of Sumara belongs in part to Schiech Wadey, 
and partly to the Schiech of Beni Haflan: thefe are both vailals to the Imam. But 
the town of Hofach, in the vicinity of this mountain, is ruled by an independent 
Schiech, 

‘The famous hill of Sabbar, which I mentioned in my account of Taces, is faid to be 
parcelled out among more than a hundred free and hereditary Schiechs, perfeatly in- 
dependent of the Imam, although furrounded on all hands by his territories, ‘This 
fertile mountain confifts of a chain of hills of various heights. : 

In the government of Hodsjerie are the Schiechs of Manfora and Afes. The diftrict 
of Beni Jufof, and the hill of Habbefchi, contain alfo a good number of hereditary 
independent lords. 

J have already fpoken of the prince of Beni Aklan, who refides at Dorebat, and of 
the independent Schiechs who poffefs mount Kamara, lying within this principality. In 
giving an account of my excurfion through the highlands of Yemen, in company with 
Mr. Forfkal, I at the fame time mentioned the prince of Udden, and his dominions. In 
nobility of family, and dignity of rank, thefe two princes are inferior to none in 
Arabia. 

The prince of Ofab is of the Imam’s family, and a vaffal to that prince ; his princi- 
pality being a territory that has been detached from the dominions of Sana. 

In no diftwi& are there a greater number of confiderable Schiechs than in Kufma, the 
mott weftern range of the coffee mountains. This diftri€t, confifting entirely of pre- 
cipitots hills, planted with coffee trees to the very fummits, is naturally populous, in 
confeguence of* affording fo profitable a produce as coffee, in fuch abundance. Hence - 
it 1s, that thofe gentry are here fo rich and numerous. I was told of more than thirt ; 
who draw large revenues from the markets within their dominions, at which an aftoni \~ 
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ing quantliy of coifee is fold. ‘i uefe Schiechs are all independent, and refid fortified 
caftles upon the mountains. . 

‘The governmen: of Dsjebi being, with refpeét to external appearance, foil, and pro- 
ductions, precifely of the fame charaéter as Kufima, is, like it, full of Schiechs of * 
eminence, J learned the names of a dozen of them. ‘They live in the-fame ftyle as 
the others, an 

On Mount Harras, a large hill, fertile in vines, are likewife fome caftlesy belonging 
to independent lords. This, among other diftriéts, was feized by Schiech Mecrami, 

In the territories which have been conquered by the Imams from the allies of Hak 
chid-u-Bekil, are {till many free domains. About ten or a dozen of the moft eminent 
Schiechs, are the Schiechs Beni Afchiab, Shemfan, and Ma: Near Tulla, is alfo 
Sejid Machfen of Hadsje, a principality anciently held under the reigning family. 

‘The mountain Schehara, with its three hundred villages, is fhared out among a 
great many Schiechs, moft of whom were related to the royal family before its elevation 
to the throne of Sana. : 

The prince of Hamdan is diftinguifhed for his power, and the antiquity of his family; 
he being defcended from the tribe of Hamdan, which was known long before the days 
of Mahomet. Yet, with thefe advantages, he has been reduced to’a {tate of vaflalaze, 
probably becaufe his country was too plain and too narrow fordefegce againft an enemy. 
in, this principality is Muakeb, a city of a fingular conftruétion ; its houfes are all cut out 
in the natural rock. 

From this detail, it appears, that the ftate of Yemen is not unlike to that of Germany. 
The Arabs want only a head ; they have princes, a body of nobility, and an ariftocratic 
league. But their conftftution is not of recent origin ; nor did it take its rife in the 
forefts, It is as ancient as fociety itfelf, and will probably laft while the country endures 
in which nature has eftablifhed it. 





OF THE PROVINCE OF ITADRAMAUT, 


. 


Cuap. XC. — Of the general Charaéter, and of the Commerce of this Province. 


HADRAMAUT is bounded on the weft by Yemen, on the fouth-eaft by the ocean, 
on the north-eaft by Oman, and on the north by a great defart. It comprehends a wide 
extent of country, efpecially if, with the Arabians, we include in it the diltrict of Mabhra. 
Mahhra feems to be like Tehama,a fandy plain, extending in breadth, from the fhores 
of the ocean backward to where the hill country commences. ‘Thefe plains have pro- 
bably been once covered by the fea, 

Such being the ftate- of the coaft, and of the Highlands, Hadramaut, like Yemen, 
exhibits great diverfities of foil and furface. Some parts of it-are dry and defart ; but 
the hills are extremely fertile, and are Interfeéted by well watered vales, 

‘The mhabitants of this province, too, are divided, like thofe of Yemen, into Arabs 
fettled in tawns, wandering Bedouins, and Kobails or Highlanders. A native of Ha- 
dramaut, with whom I had opportunities of converfing, defcribed his country as the | 
feat of {cience and religion, ‘fhe other Arabs are lefs favourable in their accounts, 
and not without reafon, if one may judge from the coarfenefs of the dialeé& fpoken in 
this province. It differs fo confiderably from that of Yemen, that I needed an inter- 
preter to aflift me in converfing with the perfon who entertained* me with the above 
pompous eulogium of his country. . ‘The religion of his countrymen mutt bea tiffue of 
fantaftic pieces of fuperftition ; for the Sunnites are the prevalent fe& among them. 

VOL, X. ; Q Arabia 
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Arabia the Happy, comprehending, as I have above remarked, the two provinces of 
Yemen and Hadramaut, enjoyed, in the remoteft times, a very extenfive commerce, 
Its exports confifted not only in its own productions, but in thofe of India elikewife, 
which were brought into its harbours, upon the fhores of the ocean, by veffels from 
India. As the navigation of the Arabic Gulph was always reckoned dangerous, thofe 
articles of merchandize were conveyed by land into Egypt and Syria, ‘The caravans 
were a foufte of wealth to the whole nation; the inhabitants of the towns gained 
by purchafes and fales, and the Zedouins by hiring out their camels. ‘here is, 
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therefore, the greateft truth in the acce the ancients, which deferibes fo 
bia, although its prefent flate be far from 














pompoully the opulence of the Happy Are 
flourdhing. 

Since the Europeans have difcovered a different route to India, the trade of South 
Arabia has neceflarily declined. ‘To Yemen the lofs is made up by the exportation of 
fach immenfe quantities of-cotlee ; a trafic begun two centuries ago, and {till increal- 
ing: but Hadramaut, producing little coffee, has no fuch refource, and is therefore not 
likely to recover fuddenly from the difadvantages which it has fuffered by the lofs of its 
Indian trade. , : 

Yet this province fill carries on fome trade in its native produétions; for thefe, 
fhips from Mafkat viftt its harbours upon the ocean. The little coffee which it affords, 
incenfe, gum Arabic, dragon’s blood, myrrh, and aloes, are the articles of this trade. 
The incenfe of Arabia is not of the very beft quality ; but the aloes of Soccatra, an 
ifle belonging to the princes of Hadramaut, has been always in the very higheft 
eftimation. 

‘The inhabitants of Hadramaut have likewife fome trivial manufactures. Yemen is 
furnithed from this province with coarfe cloths, carpets, and the knives called Jambea, 
which are hung from the girdle. But the inhabitants of Hadramaut being averfe to a 
maritime life, the trade from their fea ports is all carried on ‘n foreign bottoms, 








Cuap. XCI. — Of the Principal Towns in Hadramaut. 


THERE are in Hadramaut a good many confiderable towns, which were known to 
the ancients, perhaps better than they are at prefent. Notwith{tanding the pains which 
I took, I could’ learn the namies only of a few of thofe places. What | know of the reft, 
I had from fome perfons not very well acquainted with the prefent ftate of Hadramaut, 
I fhall repeat what was told me concerning fome of thofe cities. 

Schibam, a large city, and the feat of a powerful prince, is eight days journey diftant 
from Sana, and ten from Mareb, An Arabian from Mareb informed me, that he had 
not found a {ingle village in Dsjof, on his way from his native city; but that, as he 
tr.velled through Hadramaut, he had been in feveral confiderable towns. Schibam 

. feems to be the Saba of the ancients, from which the Sabaeans were dengminated. This 
people occupied the fouthera parts of Arabia,-before Mareb became the capital of their 
empire. 

Poan, in which a Schiech refides, is five and twenty days journey eaftward from 
Sana, and eleven from Kefchim. An inhabitant of Doan, whom I met with in Yemen, 
told’ me, that it was a larger and more elegant city than Sana. 

Dafar isa fvell knéwn fea port town, from which incenfe, called in Arabia Oliban or 
Libaa, is exported, ‘This inceafe is not nearly fo good as that of India.” ‘The Arabians 
are ilamed dor felling both their incenfe and their gum without purifying them. This 
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negleét occafions a deterioration in the quality, and a reduétion in the price. ichiech 
likewife refides in Dafar. . 

Kefchjm is a fea port town, and the feat of a fovereign prince. Its inhabitants are 
faid to be highly civilized, and to receive all ftrangers hofpitably. The Englifh fome- 
times vifit this harbour. 

Merbat and Hafek are two cities, known only for the traffic which their inhabitants 
carry on in incenfe produced in that neighbourhood. The quantity of this igcenfe is not 
fo confiderable as that which comes from Dafar; but it is better in quality than that 
from Schzhhr. The great confumption of incenfe in the Indian temples, and even in 
private houfes, through fome countries in the Eaft, is what chiefly occafions the demand 
for this article. - It is not ufed in the mofques. 

sAinad is a confiderable town, thirteen days journey from Kefchim, and feven from 
Schehhr. An inhabitant of this town, whom I faw in Mafkat, told me, what divers 
other Arabians confirmed, that the tomb of the ancient prophet Kachtan or Jaktan, 
mentioned in the Koran, ftands within a day’s journey of Ainad. Even before the days 
of Mahomet, pilgrims ufed to vifit this tomb. The inhabitants of Hadramaut ftill affemble 
at a certain time to perform their devotions there. A famous fair is held at it. It is 
remarked, that all pilgrimages to one place, for fo many centuries, owe their continued 
exiftence to commerce. 5 

This fame Arab from Ainad named to me more than a fcore of cities, in the interior 
parts of the province, which he had vifited. As I know nothing of them but their 
names, I fhall not fet down the bare lift. 

There are alfo feveral fea ports, concerning which I could obtain no particular in- 
formation. What was particularly ftriking in the lifts of names mentioned to me, was 
the remarkable refemblance of the names of many of the prefent cities in Hadramaut, to 
thofe of the cities of Arabia fpoken of by the moft ancient hiftorians. Many of thefe 
eftablifhments, in this province, muft have exifted in the fame ftate from the moft re- 
mote antiquity. a . 

Thefe obfervations lead me to think, that a journey through this province might 
prove at leaft no lefs interefting than our journey through Yemen. The difficulties at- 
tending fuch an expedition, could not be greater than thofe which we had to ftruggle 
with. Iwas acquainted with a Turk, who related to me with what eafe and fafety he had 
vifited the feveral fea port towns in South Arabia. ‘The inhabitants of that coaft, re- 
membering the wealth which {trangers ufed to bring thither in former‘times, and long 
accuftomed to receive them well, would undoubtedly give Europeans a favourable re- 
ception at prefent, 


Crap. XCIL — Of the Sovereign Princes in Hadramaut. « 


THE Bedouins, and inhabitants of the hills, have here, as well as through the reft 
of Arabia, a number of independent Schiechs; but, not knowing particulars, I can fay 
nothing of them. 

The coalts, and the adiacent country, are fhared among fovereigns of higher dignity, 
whom travellers have called Kings, although they take only the title of Schiech or 
Sultan. TheSchiech of Schibam [have already mentioned as one of the moft powerful. 

Doan belongs to a Schiech, whom I believe to be a defcendant of Mahomet, and of 
the family of the Imams; jor he who reigned in 1763 was céfled Sejad Ifa el Amudi. 


In a neighbouring city, are the tombs of all the princes of the illuftrious houfe of 
Amudi, 
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The Sehiech of Dafar is alfo a Sovereign Prince ; but 1 know not either his name, 

or the extent of his power. - er 

He of Kefchim, called -by fome travellers, King -of Fartak, is the moft-powerful. 

- His dominions comprehend a confidecable number of cities, among which is that of 

Fartak ; and hence ths fancied kingdom of Fartak, reprefented in various maps. “One 
of the princes of Kefchim may have, fome time or other, refided in that city, and may 
thus -have given rife to the idea of a Sovereign of Fartak. Befide his pofleffions on the 
eontinent, the Schicch of Kefchim is likewife Lord of the ifland of Soccatra, or Socca- 
tora, famous for its clo Uke prefurptive beir tothe reigning Schiech is wlv- 5s 
governor of this land, which feems to have belonged to thefe Arabian Princes frorn 
time immemori:]. Arrian iciates that, in the period concerning which he writes, it 
was fubje& to the Sovereigns of the incenfe country. The firft Portuguefe who viftted 
Arabia found the Prince of Kefchim {till in the undifturbed poffeftion ofthis part of the 
ancient dominions of his family. : . 

The principality of Ainad mutt be extenfive, if the account may be credited, which I 
received froin a native of a city of the famenzine. But I have recfon to fufpeét, that 
the Sovereign of Ainad is onc of thofe Sultans of Jafa who have conquered fome er: 
tories in Hadramaut, ; 

There are probably ftill other fovercign fates in this widely extended province. But 
Thad not opportunities of acquiring farther-knowledge of a country, which, for many 
reafons, deferves to be better known. 






OF THE PROVINCE OF OMAN. 


Cusp. XCIIL.— Of Oman in general. 


THE province of Oman is bounded on the eaft. by the ocean; on the north by 
the Perfian Gulph ; on the weft and the fouth by extenfive defarts, I vifited no part of 
it, but the environs. of Mafkat ; and, therefore, do not fpeak concerning it from perfonal 
obfervation. : 

It is poffeffed by a number of petty Sovereigns, the moft confiderable of whom is the 
Amam of Oman or Mafkat. The Princes of Dsjau, Gabria, Gafar, Rank, Gabbi, 
Dahhara, Makanjat, and Scer, have the title of Schiech. 

‘ The whole’ weftern fide of Oman is one fandy plain, a day’s journey in length, and 
extending from the village of Sib to the town of Sohar. The Imam’s territories are 
mountainous to the very brink of the fhore. The rivers continue to flow throughout 
the year, all, except that near which Sohar ftands, which, traverfing an arid plain, lofes 
-itfelf among the fands, and reaches the fea only in the rainy feafon. 

The country affords plenty of cheefe, barley, lentiles, with feveral different forts of 
grapes. OF dates fuch abundance is here produced, as to yield an annual exportation 
of feveral fhips lading; and there is variety of other fruits, and of pulfe. 4 Here are alfo 
lead and copper mines. Fifhes are fo plentiful upon the coaft, and fo eafily caught, as to 
be ufed not only for feeding cows, afles, and other domettic animals, but even as manure 
to the fields, : 

The inhabitants are of different feats in religion, and mutually regard one another as 
heretics. The fubjects of the Imam follow one Muffulman door; thefe of the Schiechs 
another. e fi: 4 : 
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Cuap, XC1V. — Of the Territories of the Imam of Oman, or Maftat. 


THE territory poffeffed by the Imam of Oman is Pretty extenfive, and contains a 
good many towns, moft of which are but little known, . I fhall mention only fome few 
particulars, which I learned ‘@biicerning the more remarkable among them. 

Roftak, ‘a city at fome diftance from the fea, is the feat of the Sovereign. In itsneich-, 
bourhood is Dsjebbel Akdar, the higheft and largeft mountain inOman, and diftinguifhed 
for its fertility in fruits, efpecially grapes.  Sohar is ar ancient and celebrated city, but 
greatly decayed. ° ‘ 

‘ Squth from ‘Roftak, ftands Kalbat, an ancient city, which was once in a flourifhing 
condition. va 

“The Imam of Oman poffeffes alfo Kiloa and Sinsjibar, upon the eaftern coaft of Africa, 
which were, not long fince, conquered by one of his anceftors. 

The moft important and beft known city in the dominions of this Imam is Mafkat ; 
in confequence of which, he is, by many travellers, called King of Mafkat. It ftands 
at om end of a beautiful plain, befide a {mall gulph, encompafled with fteep rocks,’ 
forming an excellent harbour, in which the largeft veffels may find fhekter. “This 
harbour is likewife protected by forts; “and the city thus fortifitd both by art and 
nature. . 

Arrian calls it Mofca, and fpeaks of i as being, even then, a great emporium of the 
trade of Arabia, Perfia, and India. Mafkat has ever enjoyed this advantage, and even 
at prefent poffeffes a confiderable trade. ‘The Portuguele made themfelves maiters of 
it in 1508. Two churches, one of which is now a magazine, and the other the houfe 
of the Wali or Governor, ftill remain to fhew that they were once eftablifhed here. An - 
hundred and fifty years after their conqueft of Maskat, the Portuguefe were driven hence 
by the Arabs, through the treachgfous aid of a Banian, who had been robbed of his: 
daugliter by the Portuguefe governor. . 

In no other Mahometan city are the Banians fo numerous as in Mafkat ; their nunther 
in this city amounts to no fewer than twelve hundred.. They are permitted to live agree- 
ably to their own laws, to bring their wives hither, to fet up idols in their chambers, and. 
to burn their dead. Ifa Banian intrigues here with a Muffulman woman, government 
does not treat him with the fame feverity as he would meet with elfewhere.-> - 

With refpect to the Imain’s revenue, I could learn nothing, but that the duties levied 

- pen merchant goods amount to about 100,000 rupees. At Mafkat, Europeans pay five 
per cent. upon tmports; Mahometans fix and a half; and Jews and Banians feven per 
‘cent. The [mam’s nafural fubjeéts pay fix per cent. in kind, upon dates exported;: 
which are the principal article that the country affords. fe 


Guar. XCV.— Of the Revolutions of Oman. 


‘THERE are in Oman three very ancient and ‘illuftrious families ; thofe .of Gafari,. 
Hamani, and Arrabi. Yhe latter pretends to be defcended from the Koreifch of 
Mecca, who were famous before the days of Mahomet.. However this may be;,the:- 
family of Arrabi have long reigned at Mafkat, but are not at prefent in, pofleffion of. 
the fupreme power, ‘Che events which degraded them from the throne are conneéted’ 
‘with the hiftory of Nadir Schzh, the aft Monarch of Perfia. In order. to ae | 
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diftin@ ideas of them, it will be neceflary to go back to fome things that-happened in 
the laft century. 

Imam Malek, of the houfe of Arrabi, was matter of all Oman, and added to his 
dominions, by conqueft, Kunk, Kifchme, Hormus, and Baharein. His fon {till extended 
thefe conquefts, making himfelf mafter of Kiloa and Sinsjibar, in Africa. But, in 
the reign of his grandfon Ben Seif, the new Monarch of Perfia, Schah Nadir fent 
an army to conquer Oman. The Perfians loft many of their number among the 
ge and were repulfed. Ben Seif accordingly continued to occupy the throne till 

is death, 

Upon his deceafe, Mohammed Gafari, prince of Gabrin, made himfelf matter of the 
greater part of Oman, and aflumed the title of Imam. ‘His fon El Nafer proved un- 
able to maintain the conquefts of his father. Seif el Afdi, fon to the laft Imam of the 
family of Arrabi, made himfelf be proclaimed Imam, and forced Nafer to content him- 
felf with his patrimony, the principality of Gabrin. 

Imam Seif el Afdi was an indolent voluptuous prince. Not content with a nume- 
yous Haram, he would occafionally attempt the chaftity of his fubieéts daughters. He 
addiéted himfelf to the ufe of wine and ftrong liquors. He negledted his affairs ; and, 
not paying his foldiers, who were Caffre flaves, fuffered them to harafs and pillage his 
fubje€is. This cordué rendered him fo odious, that Sultan Murfched, one of his rela- 
tions, eafily procured himfelf to be proclaimed Imam, and took poffeflion of almoft alt 
Oman. 

Mafkat {till remained in allegiance to Imam Seif; and he maintained himfelf in it, 
by means of four fhips of war, and of the profits of itstrade. But, becoming yet more 
odious to the few fubjects who ftill obeyed him, by perfeverance in his imprudent 
conduét, he foon found it impoffible to ftand out longer. In this extremity, he 
refolved rather to yield up his dominions to the Perfians, than to his relation Imam 
Muriched. 

Sailing to Perfia, with fome veffels which ftill remained to him, he obtained from 
Nadir Schah a fleet, under the command of Mirza Toeki Khan, Governor of Schiraz. 
The Perfian Admiral, upon arriving at Oman, made Imam Seif drunk, and feized 
Matkat, with its citadels. Seif not knowing well what to do, purfued his rival Murfched 
with the Perfian forces, till Murfched, reduced to defpair by the lofs of his friends, died 
by avoluntary death. Imam Seif died himlelf foon after, at Roftak, oppreffed with the 
mortification of finding himfelf duped by the Perfians. 

’Toeki Khan, on his return to Schiraz, revolted againft Nadir Schah, and fought to 
eftablith himfelf in the fovereignty of Farfiftan. It is well known, how that the Perfian 
Monarch quafhed this rebellion, and punifhed its author. But thefe difturbances with. 
drew the attention of the Perfians from the affairs of Arabia, and made them negleé to 
keep up the garrifon in Mafkat. 


Cuap. XCVI. — Of the reigning Imam. 
* 


AT the period of Tocki Khan’s expedition into Oman, there was at Sohar a governor 
of the name of Achmed ben Sajid, a native of a fall town within the Imam’s dominions. 
‘This Achmed, being a man of ability and enterprife, and feeing that, after the death of 
the two Imems, he thould be under a neceffity of fubmitting to fuch potent enemies as 
the Perfians, made his peace with the invaders, and managed matters fo well, that Toei 
Khan confirmed him in his government. 

> 6 During 
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During the civil wars in Perfia, a prince of Rank, of the houfe of Arrabi, the prince 
of Seer, and a nobleman named Bel Arrab, had fhared among themfelves the fpoils of 
the laft Imam. Bel Arrab had even aflumed the title. 

Achmed, feizing the Perfian officers in Mafkat by furprife, forced the garrifon to fur- 
render, and made himfelf mafter of the city, without any effufion of blood. Gaining to 
his intereft the firit Kadi, who officiates as Muftiin Oman, he obtained from him a deci- 
fion, that he, as the deliverer of his country, deferved to be raifed to the djgnity of its 
Sovereign. In virtue of this decifion, Achmed was proclaimed at Mafkat, Imam of Oman. 

‘As toon as Imam Bel Arrab heard this news, he prepared to attack his rival with an 
army of four or five thoufand men. Achmed, too weak for refiftance, retired into a 
fortrefs among the hills, in which he was invefted by his enemy, and would have been 
obliged to furrender himfelf, had he not happily efcaped in the difguife of a camel 
driver. Being beloved in his former government, he found means to aflemble fome 
hundreds of men, and with thefe marched againft Bel Arrab, whofe army was {till 
encamped among the hills. He divided his little troop into detachments, who feized 
the pafles of the valleys, and founded their trumpets. Bel Arrab, fuppofing himfelf to 
be circumvented by a ftrong army, was ftruck with a panic, fled, and was flain in his 
flight by a fon of Achmed, id see 

‘After the defeat and death of Bel Arrab, no perfon gave Imam Aclimed ben Sajid 
any further difturbance in the poffeffion of the throne of Omam, except a fon of 
Imam Murfehed, who has made fome unfuccefsful efforts to deprive him of the fovereign 
authority. Notwithftanding thefe attémpts, the reigning Imam has yiclded up to his 
rival the town of Nahhel, with the territory belonging to it. A brother and two fons 
of the laft Imam, of the ancient family, are ftill living, in a private {tation indeed, but 
in circumftances fo opulent, that they maintain three or four hundred flaves. The 
reigning Imam has married the daughter of one of thofe princes ;_ thus connecting his 
own family with the moft illuftrious perfons in his dominions. It may be prefumed, 
therefore, that the reigning family, although but newly royal, may continue to keep 
poffeffion of the throne. 

In 1765, lmam Achmed had reigned fixteen years, to the full fatisfation of his. 
fubjects. He faw juftice promptly and uprightly adminiftered, without partiality to 
rank or religion, ‘Theft was fearce ever heard of, At Mafkat goods remained fafely 
in the ftreets by night; and few were at the pains to bolf their doors, The reigning 
Imam’s troops confift chiefly of Caffre flaves, who are well paid, arméd with match- 
firelocks, and {tridtly difciplined. Imam_ Seif’s flaves and foldiers were very thievith ; 
{trangers had moft to fear from them who were guardians of the public fecurity. 

‘Yo eke out his feanty revenue, the Prince does not difdain to deal himfelf in trade. 
He keeps four fhips of war, anda number of fmall veffels, which, in tine of peace, he 
employs in the conveyance of goods, chiefly to and from the eaftern coaft of Africa, 
where he poffeffes ftill Kiloa and Sinjibar. Some other {hips are kept to guard the 
coaft; but this they do fo negligently, or fearfully, that pirates venture into the very 
road of Mafkat. 33 

The inhabitants of Oman, although not fond of ‘Yea fights, are neverthelefs the beft 
mariners in all Arabia, They have feveral good harbours, and employ many {mall 
veffels in the navigation between Jidda and Bafra, To this laft town there come an- 
nually fifty fuch veffels, called Treenkis ; the’ iiruGure of which I defcribed in the 
acc:.u: t of our paffage from Jidda to Leheia. They are fewed Yogethes without nails, 
the planks being bound with cords. 

Two numerous tribes-of Arabs are chiefly employed in carrying coitre by fea. “One 
of thefe tribes once dwelled on the fhores of the Perfian Gulpu; cut, beng haratied 
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by turbulent neighbours, at length fought refuge in the dominions of the Imam 
of Omam. : \ 


Cuar. XCVIL — Of the Principality of Seer. 


THIS petty fovereignty extends from Cape Muffendom along the Perfian Gulph. 
The Perfians call it the country of Dsjulfar, another capé near Muflendom. The 
Europeans alfo-have thus learned to call thefe people the Arabs of Dsjulfar. _ 

The other Arabs call it Seer, from the town of the. fame name, which has a-good 
harbour, and is the feat of the Schiech. He formerly poffefled, and indeed ftill retains, 
the ifle of Scharedsje, with fome confiderable places upon the oppofite fide of the Gulph, 
among which are Kunk and Lundsje. 

This country not long fince acknowledged the fovereign authority of the Imam ; but it 
has withdrawn itfelf from this condition of dependence ; and the Schiech often goes to 
war with his old mafters. Yet he is not {trong enough to defend himfelf without 
affiftance ; and therefore takes care to live ina good underftanding with the other 
independent Schiechs, efpecially with the Schiech of Dsjau, whofe dominions lie wett- 
ward from Oman. ~ 

The prince of Seer makes fome figure among the maritime powers in thefe parts. 
His navy is one of the moft confiderable in the Perfian Gulph. His fubjects are much 
employed in navigation, and carry on a pretty extenfive trade. 


OF THE PROVINCES OF LACHSA AND NEDSJED. 


Cuap. XCVII. — Of Lach/a in particular. 


THIS country is bounded towards the eaft by the Perfian Gulph, towards the fouth 
by Oman, weftward by the province of Nedsjed, and nortliward by the territories of 
the wandering Arabs in the neighbourhood of Bafra. 

It is alfo denominated Hadsjar, and fometimes Bahhrein. The latter of thefe names, 
in ftri& propriety, belongs only to the ifland of Aual, and the fiall ifles depending 
upon it. 

yrachia affords no great variety of produations, Its affes and camels are efteemed to 
be of an excellent breed; and, of the latter, fome thoufands are annually fold into 
Syria. In the interior parts of this province, the inhabitants live much upon dates: 
“Upon the coafts, pearl-fithing is followed with advantage; and there is a confiderable 
trade in foreign commodities. 

With refpect to religion, the inhabitants of Lachfa are divided. ‘Thofe living in the 
towns are Shiites ; but the peafants are, like the Bedouins, Sunnites. Here are alfo 
Jews, anda great many Sabzzans, or Chriftians of St. John. 

This country was once a province of the Ottoman empire. The Arabs have long 
fince, however, fhaken off the Ottoman yoke. Many Turks, defcended from the 
ancient Pachas, {till remain in the pfovince, and enjoy confiderable eftates, but have no 
fhare in the government. 

The province of Lachfa belongs in fovereignty at prefent to the Schiech of the Ara- 
biancribe of Beni Khaled. The reigning Schiech, in 1765, was Arar. The tribe of 
Beni Khaled is,one ofthe moft powerful in Arabia, They are fo far fpread through 
the defart, as often to harafs the caravans paffing between Bagdad and Kaleb. The 
greater part of Lachfa is inhabited by Bedouins, and other petty tribes ; but thefe all 
acknowledge the dominion of the Schiech of Beni Khaled, 
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{could learn nothing concerning the cities in the interior parts of this province. 
Lachfa, the feat af the reigning Schiech, is probably a large city, containing confiderable 
buildings, 

Katif atown of fome magnitude, ftands upon the coaft, at the diftance of about five 
German miles from the ifle of Bahhrein. The inhabitants earn their fubfiftence by the 
pearl fifhery. When any are too poor to fith at their own rifk and expence, they hire 
their labour to ftranger adventurers, who refort hither in the hotter months of the 
year, the feafon for the fifhing. The air of this country. is, however, believed to be 
very infalutary infummer. The ruins of an old Portuguefe fortrefs are {till to be feen 
near this place. : 

Koueit or Green, as it is called by the Perfians and Europeans, is a fea port town, 
three days journey from Zobejer, or old Bafra, The inhabitants live by tue fifhery of 
pearls and of fifhes. They are faid to employ in this fpecies of naval induftry more than 
eight hundred boats. In the favourable feafon of the year, this town is left almoft defo. 
late, every body going out either to the fithing, or upon fome trading adventure. Gren 
is governed by a particular Schiech, of the tribe of Othema, ‘who is a vaffal to the 
Schiech of Lachfa, but fometimes afpires at independence. In Such cafes, when the 
Schiech of Lachfa advances with his army, the citizens of Gren retreat, with their 
cleats, into the little ifland of Feludsje. Near Gren are thé remains of another 
- Portuguefe fortréfs, 

Between the territories of the Schiech of Lachfa, and the dominions of the fovereign 
of Oman, are a numerous tribe, denominated Al Mufillim, and pofleffing {everal 
confiderable towns, the names of which are unknown to me. 


Crap. XCIX. — Of the Province of Nedsjed. 


THIS province is of vaft extent. It comprehends all the interior parts of Arabia, 
lying between the provinces which I have above briefly defcribed, and the defart of 
Syria. The foil is various ; among the hills fertile, and bearing abundance of fruits, 
elpecially dates ; but, being bounded by arid traéts of country, its rivers are only fhort 
ftreams, which, after pafling through the valleys, have their waters abforbed in the fandy 
plains, ‘before they can reach the ocean. Upon this account, the inhabitants are, in 
many places, obliged to dig deep wells; and cultivation is there diffiult, or almoft 
impcflible, 

‘The Bedouins inhabit a great part of this province. The remainder is mountainous, 
full of cities and villages, and parcelled out among fo many petty fovereigns, that almoft , 
every little town has its own Schiech. Formerly when the power of the Sherriffes was 
at its height, many of thefe Schiechs, who were fituate in the vicinity of Hedjas, were 
obliged to pay tribute to the Sherritfe of Mecca. At prefent they pay nothing. 

‘The inhabitants of this vaft country refemble the other Arabs in their moral qualitiess 
they are at once robbers and hofpitable. As thofe tty fovereigns are fo numerous in 
Nedsjed, it is impoffible for any traveller to pafs'fafely through this country; the firft 
Schiech whofe territory he enters, will be fure to rob him, if it were only to prevent 
a neighbour with whom he is at war from profiting by this aét of rapacity, if he himfelf 
thould abftain from it. The caravan, indeed, travels fafe between Oman and Mecca, 
becaufe it confifts of beggars from whom nothing is to be gained.’ But the Schiechs of” 
Nedsjed levy a contribution upon the caravan from Bagdad, on its way fo Mecca, in 


the {ame manner as the Schiechs of Hedjas levy contributions upon thofe from Syria 
VOL. Xx. R paper Ol 
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and Egypt. I have, however, learned that the inhabitants of Nedsjed carry on a confi- 
derable trade among themfelves, and with their immediate neigbhours ; and it is there- 
fore not improbable that an European might travel in fafety, even through this remote 
part of Arabia. 

The people appear to be of a very warlike. character, and are almoft conflantly in 
arms. It ig faid that none of their young men is fuffered'to marry till after he has 
performed fome gallant aétion. 

Nedsjed is divided into two wide diftri€ts; El Arad, which joins Oman; and E! 
Kherdsje, ftretching to the confines of Yemen. Several of the towns in El Arad were 
nomed to me; among others, FE] Aijene, the birth place of the new prophet Abd ul 
Wahheb, of whom I hall fhortly fpeak. 

In the diftri€t of El Kherdsje, extending northward from Hedjas to the defart, is the 

city of Imam, famous, even before the days of Mahomet, for being the native city of 
Mofeilama, who fet himfelf up for a prophet. This diftriét contains alfo many other 
cities. 
North from Nedsjed, and about ten days journey from Bagdad, is the famous 
mountain of Schamcr, of canfiderable extent and fertility. Between this moun- 
bt ie is a hilly tract of country, denominated Dsjof al Sirhan, populous and 
cultivated. 


Cuap. C. — Of the new Religion of a Part of Nedyed. 


IN this province are Sabaeans, or Chriftians.of St. John, and a few Jews. Its other 
inhabitants are all Mahometans, and were once rigid Sunnites. Some time fince, a 
new religion {prang up in the diftrit of El Ared. It has already produced a revolution 
in the government of Arabia, and will probably hereafter influence the ftate of this 
country ftill farther. 

The founder of this religion was one Abd ul Wahheb, a native of Aijzne, a town in 
the diftri& of El Ared. This man, in his youth, firft ftudied at home thofe fciences 
which are chiefly cultivated in Arabia ; he afterwards fpent fome time at Bafra, and 
made feveral journies to Bagdad, and through Perfia. 

After his return to his native place, he began to propagate his opinions among his 
countrymen, and fucceeded in converting feveral independent Schiechs, whofe fubjects 
confequently became followers of this new prophet. « 

Thefe Schiechs, who had hitherto been almoft conftantly at war among themfelves, 
were now reconciled by the mediation of Abd ul Wahheb, and agreed to undertake 
nothing in future without confulting their apoftle. By this affociation, the balance of 
power in Nedsjed was deftroyed : Thofe petty Schiechs, who could maintain their inde- 
pendence againft any of the members of the league feparately, were unable to refift the 
whole ating together. Wars alfo became, from the fame caufes, more keen and fre- 
quent, religion now intermingling itfelf with other grounds of difpute. 

Abd ul Wahheb having thus reduced great part of El Ared, the Schiechs who were 
worfted, called in to their affiftance Arar, Schiech of Lachfa. That prince, from 
motives as well of policy as of religion, complied with their requeft, and fent an army 
into El Ared, ‘This army being defeated by Abd ul Wahheb, Schiech Arar marched 
thither himfelf; at the head of four thoufand men, with a train of artillery, confifting of 
three old pieces of cannon anda mortar. He laid fiege to a fortrefs ftanding on a hill ; 
but as he could make no ufe of his artillery, he was compelléd, after fuffering fome 
loffes, to return to Lachfa, 

Thave 
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Ihave already given fome account of the adventures of Schiech Mecrami of Neds- 
jeran ; and I at the fame time mentioned that he was in fome fort the head of a parti 
cular fe. An Arabian of Lachfa told me, that there was a great fimilarity between 
the principles of Abd ul Wahheb, and thofe of Schiech Mecrami. It feems to be fo, 
At leaft thofe two innovators in religion muft have been good friends ; otherwife 
Schiech Mecrami could ngghave paffed through Nedsjed with a fmall army, to attack 
the potent chief of Lachfi; “As he did in 1764. It fhould feem, that he hag joined Abd 
ul Wabheb, or rather his fon Mahomet, who had by this time fucceeded his father, in 
order to reduce the Sunnite Schiechs. I was even told, that thefe two acting in con- 
cert, had fubdued many of their neighbours. The reft wrote to all the Arabs in 
the neighbourhood of Bafra, during the time of my ftay in that city, begging their 
affiftance. 

‘After the death of Abd ul Wahheb, his fon retained the fame authority, and con-~ 
tinued to profecute his views. He fuftains the fupreme ecclefiaftical character in El 
Ared, The hereditary Schiechs of the fmall ftates in that country, which were once 
independent, do indeed ftill retain a nominal authority; but Mahommed is, in fad, 
fovereign of the whole. He exaéts a tribute, under the name of Sikka, or aid, for the 
purpofe of carrying on the war againft the infidels, - ° 

The Sunnites complain of his perfecution. But, more probably, this bigotted and 
fuperftitious fe€t hate and calumniate Mahomet for his innovations in religion, How- 
ever the matter be, certain it is, that fuch of the inhabitants of Nedsjed as are unwil- 
ling to embrace the new religion are retiring to other parts of the country. Zobejer, 
the ancient Bafra, which had decayed to little better than a hamlet, has been peopled 
by thefe refugees, and is now a large town. 

As I had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with any of the difciples of this 
new religion, I can fay nothing pofitive with refpe€t to its tenets. I had a converfation 
upon this head, indeed, with an Arabian Schiech, who had been accuftomed from his 
youth to travel with merchants through all Arabia, and had vifited the principal cities 
in Nedsjed. This Bedouin Schiech, who appeared to be an intelligent man, gave me 
the following account of the religion in queftion. : 

Abd ul Wahheb taught, that God is the only proper object of worfhip and invo- 
cation, as the creator and governor of the world. He forbade the invocation of faints, 
and the very mentioning of Mahomet, or any other prophet, in prayer, as practices 
favouring of idolatry. He’confidered Mahomet, Jefus Chrift, Mofes, and many others, 
refpected by the Sunnites in the character of prophets, as merely great men, whofe 
hiftory might be read with improvement; denying, that any book had ever been 
- written by divine infpiration, or brought down from heaven by the angel Gabriel. He 

forbade, as a crime againft Providence, the making of vows, in the manner of the Sun- 
nites, to obtain deliverance from danger. 

This account of the Schiech does not entirely accord with what was told me by fome 
Sunnites, of the doétrines of Abd ul Wahheb. But, upon this head, it would be 
unfair to give credit to the difciples of a fuperftitious fe€t, whole falfe opinions are all 
combated by the new relivion. 

The Muffulman religion, as profeffed by the Sunnites, is furely far different from 
what it was inftituted by Mahomet. This fect follow the authority of fome commen- 
tators, who explain the Alcoran by their own whimfies, and exalt their private dpinions 
into doctrines of the Mahometan fyftem. It acknowledges a long train of faints, who 
are invoked in cafes of neceflity, and to whom many abfurd miracles are afcribed, and 
thefe faid to have been wrought in favour of perfons who addreffed themfelves to the 
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faints, in preference to God. _It gives faith to the virtues of amulets, and the efficacy 
of foolifh vows. In fhort, it has gradually adopted many pieces of fuperftition, which 
are condemned in the Alcoran, and jultified only by the {trained interpretations of the 
dogtors. Other feéts, fuch for inftance, as that of the Zeidites, have corrupted. the 
religion of Mahomet lefs ; although even among them it is. far from remaining in. its 
original purity. 

he new religion of Abd ul Wahheb deferves therefore~to be regarded as a refor- 
mation of Mahometifm, reducing it back to its original fimplicity. He has gone farther 
perhaps, than fome other reformers ; but an Arab can hardly be expetted to act in 
fuch matters with a delicate hand. Experience will here fhew, whether a religion, fo 
ftripped of every thing that might ferve to ftrike the fenfes, can maintain its ground 
among fo rude and ignorant a people as the Arabs, ; 

The impofture of Schiech Mecrami is nowife inconfiftent with the fpirit of refor- 
mation. The Schiech, taking advantage of the rudenefs of his countrymen, has 
impreffed them with a fanatical idea of the efficacy of his prayers, giving out, that he 
obtains in this way whatever he afks from God. This confidence in the power of prayer 
is; not inconfiftent with fimplicity of do€rine. "We have among ourfelves inftances, 
that are apt to feize upon the ‘mind, in an age illuminated by feience, and profefling 
the pureft of religions- , ; 


OF THE INDEPENDENT ARABIAN STATES UPON THE SEA-COAST OF ‘PERSIA. 


Cuap. Cl. — Of the Arabs inhabiting around the Perfian Gulph. 


OUR geographers are wrong, asI have elfewhere remarked, in reprefenting a part 
ef Arabia as fubject to the monarchs of Perfia. So far is it from being fo, that, on 
the contrary, the Arabs poffefs all the fea-coaft of the Perfian empire, from the mouths 
of the Euphrates, nearly to thofe of the Indus. 

Thefe fettlements upon the coaft of Perfia belong not, indeed, to Arabia properly 
fo called. But, fince they are independent of Perfia, and ufe the fame language, and 
exhibit the fame manners, as the native inhabitants of Arabia, I fhall here fubjoin a brief 
account of them. 

It is impoffible to afcertain the period at which the Arabians formed their fettlements 
upon this coaft. Tradition affirms, that they have been eftablifhed here for many cen-- 
turies. From a variety of hints in ancient hiftory, it may be prefumed, that the Arabian 
colonies occupied their prefent fituation in the time of the firft kings of Perfia. There 
is a ftriking analogy: between the manners afcribed to the ancient Ichthyophagi, and 
thofe of thefe Arabs. 

They live nearly in the fame manner, leading a feafaring-life, and employing them-- 
felves in fithing, and in gathering pearls. They ufe little other food but fifh and dates ; 
and they feed alfo their cattle upon fith. 

They prize liberty as highly as do their brethren in the defart. Almoft every dif- 
ferent town has its own Schiech, who receives hardly any revenue from his fubjects ;. 
but, if he has no private fortune, mutt, like his fubjects, fupport himfelf by his induftry, 
either in carrying goods, or in fifhing. If the principal inhabitants happen to be difla- - 
tisfied ‘with the reigning Schiech, they depofe him, and choofe another out of the 
fame family. 

Their arms are a match-firelock, afabre, anda buckler. All their fifhing boats 
ferve occafionally as fhips of war. Buta fleet like this, that mutt fréquently {top to 
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take fith for food, when they fhould purfue the enemy, can never perform any ver 
great exploits. Their wars are mere fkirmifhes and inroads, never ending in any deci- 
five aGtiom, but producing lafting quarrels, anda ftate of continual hottility. ; 

Their dwellings are fo paltry, that an enemy would not take the pains to demolith 
them. And as from this .circumftance, thefe people have nothing to lofe upon the 
continent, they always :themfelves to their boats at the approach of an enemy, 
and lie concealed in fome ifrein the Gulph till he have retreated, They aré convinced 
that the Perfians will never think of fettling on a barren fhore, where they would be 
infefted by all the Arabs who frequent the adjacent feas, 

Thefé Arabs are Sunnites. T hey regard the Perfians, who are Shiites, with abhor- 
rence, and fhuri all alliance with them. The mutual hatred of the two feéts, was even 
one caufe of the failure of Nadir Schah’s attempt to fubdue thefe Arabs. In the pro- 
fecution of this obje@, the ufurper had, at immenfe expence, equipped a fleet of 
twenty-five large fhips upon the Perfian Gulph. But as he had no Perfian failors, he 
was obliged to take Indians, who were Sunnites. Thefe refufing to fight againft their 
brethren of the fame orthodox faith, maffacred their Schiite officers, and carried off 
the thips. Towards the end of his life, Nadir Schah was meditating to feize thefe* 
Arabs, to tranfport them to the fhores of the Cafpian Sea, and fettle a colony of Per~ 
fians in their room. His tragical death prevented the execution Of this project; and 
the difturbances in Perfia have ever fince prevented all encroachments frém that quarter 
upon the liberty of thefe Arabs. 

Their government and prefent political fituation feem to me to bear a great refem- 
blance to thofe of ancient Greece. Hotile engagements are continually a fighting, and. 
important revolutions happening upon the Perfian Gulph; but the Arabs have no. 
hiltorian to fpread their fame beyond their own narrow confines. 


Cuap. CI — Of Places fubject to the Dominion of Perfia. 


THE Kings of Perfia, although not matters of thefe coafts, yet retained fome places: 
upon them. In later times, the Perfian governors of thefe places have thaken off their 
allegiance, and have, in fome meafure, ereéted them into independent fovereignties. 
The chief of thefe are Gambron and Hormus. F 

Gambron, a fea-port town in the province of Lariftan, belonged ancitntly to the 
Perfian monarch. After the death of Nadir Schah, a Perfian named Nafer Khan, made 
himfelf mafter of the province, and by confequence, of the city. He acknowledges 
him(elf vaffal to Vakeel Kerim Khan of Schiraz, yet pays no tribute, and refpeéts not 
the Vakeel’s authority, unlefs when he comes with his army to compel him, 

The city of Gambron, which has been alfo called Bender Abbas, was famous. 
through all the lait century, and in the beginning cf the prefent, as the port of Schiraz, 
and of all the fouth of Perfia. Its trade was, at that time, very extenfive. At prefent 
it is very low ; nor is there a fingle European counting-houfe in the city. This decline 
has been occafioned by the domeftic difturbances in Perfia, and the wars and difputes 
between the French and the Englith. The Dutch fora while continued to carry on a 
petty trade here. But fince they formed a fettlement in the ifle of Karek, they have 
entirely deferted Gambron. . > 

The ifle of Ormus, fo celebrated of old, now retains ndthing vf its ancient fplen-. 
dour. It belongs at prefent to Mulla Ali Schah, a Pezfian, who made himfelf mafter 
of it immediately thedeath of Nadir Schah, whofe admiral he had been.. This 

prnce: 
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prince of Ormtis poffeffes likewife a part of the ifle of Kifhme, the other part being 
fubje€t to the prince of Seer. 

South from Lariftan is Minau, a confiderable inland town, fix leagues diftant from 
thefeafhore. The inhabitants of the diftri&t in which it lies are Shiites, and are chiefly 
employed in agriculture ; from thefe circumftances, they.are fometimes induced to 
acknowledge the authority of the Khan of Lauriftan. os 

A tribe of Arabs, denominated Belludge, inhabit between Minau and Cape Jafke. 
They are mafters of a good many vefels, and carry ona confiderable trade with Bafra, 
upon the Arabic Gulph, and even venture as far as to the coafts of India, Thefe Arabs 
are Sunnites ; and unity of religious fentiments has occafioned their joining the party of 
the Afghans in the late revolutions of Perfia. 

Some geographers reprefent thefe Belludge as inhabiting all along the Perfian coaft, 
to the mouths of the Indus, and have defcribed them as a warlike people, addicted to 
piracy. I know not whether they are to be confidered as independent, or as tributary 
to Perfia, More probably, they acknowledge no fovereign authority but that of their 
own Schiechs. Some narratives of travels, performed in the laft century, relate the 
extraordinary adventures of a Prince of Jafke, who withftood the power of Schah Abbas, 
till he was, at length taken off by treachery. His widow continued to refift the Perfian 
king, and performetl deeds worthy of the heroines in the ages of chivalry. But, it 
is to a Schiech of the Belludge that the ftory is properly to be referred. 

The country from Bender Abbas, northward to Delam, refembles the Tehama 
in Arabia; it is an arid plain, and is called by the Perfians Kermefir, or the hot 
country. In this diftriét I know no place but Khamir, a caftle fituate upon a preci- 
pitous rock, which, with a {mall traét adjoining, is the property of a particular 
Schiech, Ships come hither for cargoes of falphure of which there is abundance in the 
neighbourhood. 


- Cuap. CII. — Of the Territories of the Tribe of Houle. 


THIS numerous tribe are mafters of all the coaft from Bender Abbas to Cape Ber- 
diftan, and poffefs all the ports in this extent of coaft. One part of the traét is parched 
and barren’; but a range of hills, like Dahr Afban, extend nearly to the fea, and afford 
wood, which is cut down and exported by the inhabitants. 

Notwithftanding thefe natural advantages, the Arabs of Houle do not cultivate their 
lands, but live by hunting and fifhing. T hey are Sunnites; and are efteemed among 
their neighbours for valour. If their forces could be brought to act in combination, 
they might eafily conquer all the cities upon the Perfian Gulph ; but almoft every city 
is fubjeét to a particular Schiech ; and, although thefe Schiechs are all defcendants from, 
the fame family, they choofe rather to remain petty and poor, than to raife themfelves 
toa more opulent and refpeétable condition, by fubmitting to aét in concert, under the 
dire€tion of one Grand Schiech. 

The following are the Schiechs or Princes of the tribe of Houle: 

The Schiech of Seer, whom I mentioned in the defcription of Oman; but who, 
being originally from this country, and of the tribe of Houle, poffeffes, in the neigh- 
boarhood of Gambron, the cities of Kunk, Lundsje, and Ras Heti. His fubjects export 
wood for fueland charcoal. 

The Schiechs of Mogho and Tsjerack. The inhabitants of the latter of thefe diftricts 
alfo export wood; andare faid to be the bravett of all the tribe of Houle. 


9 Laftly, 
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Laftly, the Schiechs of Nachelo, Nabend, Aaloe, Tzhhrie, Schilu, and Konkoun. 
The inhabitants of Nachelo are efteemed to be very fkilful divers. In the city of Kon- 
koun, the inhabitants of which are of a more pacific charaéter than the other branches 
of the tribe of Houle, both Jews and Banians reiide. 

Perfians, who have no fhips, but live by hufbandry, occupy the traét between the: 
principality of Abu Scheerg Cape Berdiftan. 


0 


Cuap. CIV. — Of the Principalities of Abu Schabhr and Bender Rigk. 


ABU Schzchhr, the capital of the independent ftate of the fame name, poffeffes a 
commodious harbour, in which fhips can come up clofe to the houfes. This circum- 
ftance induced Nadir Schah to ftation a fleet here, of which fome remains are to be 
ftill feen. Since that time, this city has been better known, and more confiderable. 
It is at prefent the fea-port town of Schiraz ; and the Englith, the only European nation 
who continue to trade with Perfia, havea factory here. . 

The Arabs inhabiting the diftri€t of Abu Schzhhr are not of the tribe of Houle. 
There are among them three eminent families; the two firft of which have been, from 
time immemorial, fettled in this country, The third, named Matarifch, came lately 
from Oman, where they were employed in fifhing, entered into alliance with the other 
two, and found means to ufurp the fovereign authority, which they have now held 
for feveral years. 

The prefent Schiech, Nafer, of the family of Matarifch, poffeffes likewife the ifle of 
Bahhrein, upon the coaft of Arabia, by which he is enabled to keep on foot fome 
fhipping. He alfo has confiderable domains in Kermefir, which he holds from Kerim 
Khan, with whom Nafer’s children are placed as hoftages for their father’s fidelity. 
It isa happy circumftance for Schiraz, that the Prince of Abu Schehhr can thus be 
retained in the interefts of Perfia by means of his poffeffions in Kermefir. 

Schiech Nafer was a Sunnite ; but in hopes of being appointed admiral of the Per- 
fian fleet, he became a Shiite, and married a Perfian lady. Thefe two fteps have: 
proved very injurious to him and his family. He is odious to his fubje€ts and neigh. 
bours ; and his children are no longer counted among the Arabian nobility. 

Bender Rigk, the feat of the prince of this name, is a city encompaffed with walls 
in an indifferent ftate, and lies north from Abu Schehhr. ‘The petty ftate, of which 
this is the capital city, comprehends feveral other places in Kermefir, which render its 
fovereign in fome meafure dependent upon Kerim Khan. The Arabs of this princi- 
pality are chiefly addiGted to a fea-faring life ; the Perfians inhabiting its back parts are 
hufbandmen. 

The reigning family of Bender Rigk are of the Arabian tribe of Beni Saab, and are 
originally from Oman ; but the grandfather of the prefent prince, having become a 
Shute, and married a Perfian lady, this family are no longer counted by the Arabs: 
among their genuine nobility. 

The reigning Prince of Bender Rigk, Mir Mahenna, is diftinguifhed through this 
country for his vices and cruelties, as one of the moft execrable tyrants that ever 
exifted. He made fervants murder his father in his own prefence, becaufe the old 
man had a predilection for his eldeft fon, He killed his mother, beeaufe the reproached 
him for his crimes. He caufed his brother, and fixteen of his sther relations, to be: 
aflaffinated, that he might eftablith himfelf in unqueftioned poffeffion of the throne. 
He drowned two of his fifters, becaufe a neighbouring prince had afked one of thera 
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in marriage. He expofes all the female children that happen to be born tohim, In 
1766, tvs deteftable monfler was under the age of thirty years. - 

Mir Mahenna had fallen twice into the hands of Kerim Khan. From hisefirft cap- 
tivity he made his efcape, upon a defeat which the governor of Perfia fuffered. He 
obtained his liberty the fecond time, by the good offices of his fifter. who was married 
to a Perfian officer. Upon returning into his own domittig@ns, he immediately began 
to pillage the caravans which travelled between Schiraz and ‘Abu Schehhr, and to pradtife 
piracy. Kerim Khan prepared to chaftife him, and befieged his capital, but without 
fuccefs, 

In the year 1765, the fame Kerim Khan fent to demand payment of the tribute due 
for his poffeffions in Kermefir ; but Mir Mahenna maltreated the officer who was fent 
on the errand, and caufed his beard to be fhaven. Kerim Khan then fent a ftrong 
army againft him, which conquered Bender Rigk, and all his territories. Mir Mahenna 
had, however, prudently retired, before it was too late, with his troops, and a part of 
his fubjects, into a defart ifle called Khoueri, where he waited till the Perfian army 
fhould retire from his country. After they were gone, he returned out of the ifland, 
expelled the garrifon from Bender Rigk, and recovered poffeflion of his dominions. 

‘The tyrant had abandoned himfelf to drunkennefs ; and had begun to exercife his 
cruelties upon his trpops to fuch excefs, as to cut off the nofes and ears of fome of 
the principal officers ; yet his foldiers were ftill fo fteadily attached to him, that, even 
in the period of his exile, he took the ifle of Karek from the Dutch. _A band of robbers 
never abandon their chief, while he continues to fhare the plunder among them. 


Cuap. CV. — Of the Tribe of Kiab, and their Shiech Soliman. 


THE Arabian tribe of Kiab, or as the Perfians pronounce it, Tsjab, inhabit the 
fartheft point upon the fide of the Perfian Gulph. ‘Uhey were in fmall confideration 
before the reign of their prefent Schiech Soliman, whofe fame hath even reached 
Europe, in confequence of a quarrel he had with the Englifh, in which he took fome 
of their fhips. 

This Schiech took advantage of the troubles of Perfia, and of the defeéts in the 
government of Bafra. \ He began with fubduing his petty independent neighbours ; after 
which he made himfelf mafter of feveral large diftricts in Perfia, and promifed tribute 
to the Khans who were contending for the throne of that diftracted empire. None of 
them ever attempted to exaét tribute but Kerim, and he contented himfelf witha fmall 
fum, Soliman then extended his conquefts towards Bafra. He cultivated the friend. 
fhip of the Ajals, the chief people of that country; and at laft made himfelf mafter 
of all the ifles between the mouths of the Euphrates, commonly called the country of 
Schat el Arrab. 

Having pufhed his conquefts to the navigable rivers, he endeavoured to forma 
naval force. He built his fir veilel in 1758; aud in 1763 he had ten large, and 
feven fimall fhips. 

In the fame year, 1765, Kerim, Khan fent a force azainft him, too powerful for him 
torefit. He then tranfported his treafures and trvcps from ifle to ifle, till he had 
carried them to the-weft of Schatel Arrab. The Perfians ‘could not purfue him for 
want of thips, and gvere therefore obliged to reiire. The Pacha of Bagdad then 
ordered 3s forces to attack Soliman ; but he retreateg among the ifles, and efcaped the 
Turks now, as he had before avoided the Perians. i 

19 The 
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i The territory of the tribe of Kiab extends from the defart of Arabia to the count 
of Hindean, and northward to the principality of Havifa. It is watered by feveral 
xivers, large and fall. It abounds in dates, rice, grain, and pafture. Its principal 
cities are Damek, lying within Perfia, Hafar, and Ghoban, the feat of a Schiech, near 
ene of the mouths of the Euphrates. 


Cuap. CVI. — Of fame other independent States. 


HINDIAN, north from Bender Riek, and bordering on the poffeffions of the tribe 
of Kiab, is a {mall diftriG, fubjeét to a particular fovereign. The Arabs who inhabit 
it live upon the produce of their lands and their cattla 

. Hawifa, a city and diftri@ in the back parts of the country bordering on the Perfian 
Gulph, belongs toa defcendant from Mahomet. This prince is named Maula, and 
enjoys the privilege of coining money. 

Upon the eaftern coaft of the Perfian Gulph are many ifles, and moft of them 
inhabited. Except Ormus, none of them conftitutes an independent ftate. The 
diferent princes on the continent poffefs the ifles adjoining to their refpe€tive dominions. 

On the weftern fide of the Gulph is an ifle, or rather a cluftet of ifles, known to 
the Europeans by the name of Bahhrein, The Arabs call the largeft of thefe iffes 
Aval; and each of the fmaller has its particular name. As this ifle is famous for the 
pearl fithery, and has undergone many revolutions, and often changed its mafter, f 
mutt fay a tew words of it, 

Bahhrein is a fortified city, upon the ifle, known either by the fame name, or by the 
name of Aval. In this ifle were once three hundred and fixty towns and villages. At 
prefent it contains, befide the capital, only fixty wretched villages. A long feries of 
wars have ruined the others. 

This ifle produces great abundance of dates. But its chief dependence is upon the 
pearl fifhery, as the beft pearls are found here in great abundance. The duties 
upon the two articles of dates and pearls affords its Sovereign a lack of rupees, 
an 300,000 French livres. Out of this revenue he is obliged to maintain a garrifon in 

e city. 

Babhrein belonged once to the Portuguefe. When they were driven out of the 
Perfian.Gulph, it fell into the hands of the Schiech of Lachfa, but was taken from him 
by the Perfians. The Imam of Oman then made himfelf matter of it, but gave it up 
again to the Perfian monarch for a fum of money. After fome time, during the ingoad 
of the Afghans, the Perfian governor gave it up to the Schiech of Nabend, of the tribe 
of Houle. Another Houlite, the Schiech of Tezhhrie, expelled him of Nabend. Nadir 
Schah’s admiral then feized it; but, after his departure, the Schiech of Tahhrie 
recovered it, During the late troubles in Perfia, the Schiech of Afloe ‘made himfelf 
matter of this ifle, but was immediately difpoffefled by the princes of Abu Schehhr and 
Bender Rigk, who conquered it together. The firft of thefe princes drove out the 
fecond, and was in his turn expelled by the Beni Houle. In 1765, it had returned 
again into the poffeffion of the Schiech of Abu Schzhhr, and he was then fole monarch 
of the ifle of Bahhrein. 

From this narrative, the reader may form an idea of the continual revolutions which 
take place among this multitude of petty princes. At Bafra I learned fome parti¢ulars 
concerning their complicated quarrels, which I could not well comprehertd : I was.told, 
that every Arab prince was always at open war with two or three others of _his own, 
nation. ; a ; 
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The navigation is continually difturbed and interrupted by thefe trong quarrels. 
On board any Arabian velfel, paffengers are always in danger of falling. into the hands 
of one enemy or another. It is only on board an European fhip, which the Arabian 
final craft dare not attack, that one can perform this voyage in fafety. - 


Cuar. CVIL — Of the le of Karek. 


* 5 

THIS iffe, which les on the eaft coaft of the Perfian Gulph, between Abu Schezhhr 
and Bender Rigk, contains only a fingle village ; but the aqueduéts cut in the rocks, 
which ftill remain, fhew it to have been once more populous in proportion to its extent, 
which is about five leagues in circumference. 

Karek has become famous, in confequence of the fettlement lately formed upon it 

by the Dutcf, and fince given up by them. As this event has made fome noife in the. 
world, I thall give a brief account of it. 
.. The Dutch carried on a great trade to Bafra, and had for the principal director of 
their faQory there a Baron Kniphaufen, who was much refpeéted in that city. This 
German having embroiled himfelf with the Governor, in confequence of fome affair 
of gallantry, was caft in prifon, and might have loft his head, had he not paid a large 
fum of money for his liberty. Before he failed for Batavia, he obtained from the 
faGtory at Bafra a written atteftation of the innocence of his conduét; and the Dutch 
Eaft India Company approved of all he had done. 

In confequence of his difference with the Governor of Bafra, Mr. Kniphaufen had 
agreed with Mir Nafer, prince of Bender Rigk, to whom Karek belonged, that the 
Dutch fhould, for a certain annual rent, be allowed to feat their factory there. The 
poveoment at Batavia relifhed the proje@, which was, in faét, a very wife one, and 

ent the Baron, with two great fhips, to carry it into execution. : 

Upon arriving at Karek, he feized fome fhips from Bafra, and detained them, till he 
received reftitution of the fum which he had paid for his liberty. He built a large 
{quare magazine upon the ifland, and raifed, by degrees, four towers at its corners, 
each of which he furnifhed with fix cannons. Mir Nafer, diffatisfied at the erection 
of thefe fortifications, attacked the Dutch, who attacked him in his turn, but could not 
follow him into his faftneffes. This petty war proved, however, very expenfive to the 
Company. . 

Baron Kniphaufen, after governing Karek with fovereign authority for five years, 
was fucceeded by Mr. Vanderhulft, who having been previoufly employed at Bafra,, 
and ‘knowing the Arabs, thought it his duty to profecute, with Mir Mahenna, the new 
prince of Bender Rigk, the war which had been waged again{ft his father. Mir Ma- 
henna, by a ftratagem, feized two armed veffels belonging to the Dutch, and unfuc-~ 
cefsfully attempted a defcent upon the ifland. Mr. Vanderhulft then enlarged his for- 
tifications, and formed the plan of a town, which was foort peopled with Perfians, 
and Arabs, 

This fettlement might be lucrative to the officers employed about it ; but the expences 
of the war and the garrifons confumed the Company’s profits, and they determined to 
abandon it; but the profpeét of an advantageous trade with Perfiainduced them to hold, 
it fome time longer. The new governor, Mr. Bufchmann, therefore, concluded a peace 
with Mir Mahenna; after which the trade met with no interruption,. 

His fuccefior, Mr. Van Houting, although in other refpeéts a man of merit, did-not, 
conduét himfelf fo prudently, being a ftranger to the genius and temper of the Arabs,. 

- and having no experienced officers under him. He was not careful to obferve a be 
trahity 
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trality in the quarrels between the prince of Abu Schzhhr and Mir Mahenna; but,.in 
concert with the former, attacked the latter in his retreat in the ifland of Khoueri. 
Mir Maltenna allowed his enemies to approach ;” and, when he faw them in fecurity, 
fell upon them with his cavalry, and entirely difcomfited the troops of the Dutch, and 
of Abu Schehhr. 

Emboldened by this fueeefs, -Mir Mahtnna made a defcent upon the ifle of Karek, 
and befieged the town. Mr.Van Houting fuffered himfelf to be outwitted Dy a Perfian, 
by whom he was perfuaded to permit Mir Mahenna to enter the fort with a {mall 
retinue, in order to agree upon terms for an accommodation. The Arab then made 
the Dutch garrifon prifoners, and fent them to Batavia. This event happened in the 
end of December 1765. . 

It is not prabable that the Dutch Eaft India Company will pat themfelves to the 
trouble of expelling the conqueror, and renewing their eftablifhment on the ifle ofKarek. 


OF THE BEDOUINS, OR WANDERING ARABS. 


Cuap. CVII. — Peculiarities in the Manners of the Bedouins. 


THE Arabs fettled in cities, and efpecially thofe in the fea port towns, have loft 
fomewhat of their diftin@iive national manners, by their intercourfe with ftrangers; but 
the Bedouins, who live in tents, and in feparate tribes, have {till retained the cuftome 
and manners of their earlieft anceftors, ‘Ihey are the genuine Arabs, and exhibit, in 
the aggregate, all thofe charatteriftics which are diftributed refpeétively among the other 
branches of their nation, . 

_ I have repeatedly noticed the different acceptations in which the word Schech or 
Schiech is ufed. Among the Bedouins it belongs to every noble, whether of the higheit 
or the loweft order. Their nobles are very numerous, and compofe in a manner the 
whole nation ; the plebeians are invariably a€tuated and guided by the Schiechs, who 
Superintend and dire& in every tranfaction. ‘ 

The Schiechs, and their fubjetts, are born to the life of thepherds and foldiers. “The 
greater tribes rear many camels, which they either fell to their neighbours, or employ 
them in the carriage of goods, or in military expeditions. The petty tribes keep 
flocks of fheep. Among thofe tribes which apply to agriculture, the Schiechs at leaft 
live always in tents, and leave the culture of their grounds to their fubjects, whofe 
dwellings are wretched huts. : 

It is the difference in their ways of living that conftitates the great diftinctions which 
characterife the different tribes. The genuine Arabs difdain hufbartdry, as an employ- 

»ment by which they would be degraded. ‘They maintain no domettic animals but fheep 
and camels, except perhaps horfes, Thofe tribes which are of a pure Arab race live on 
the fleth of their buffaloes, cows, and horfes, and on the produce of fome little plough- 
ing. The former tribes, diftinguithed as noble by their poffeffion of camels, are deno- 
minated Abu el Abaar ; and the fecond Moadan. The latter are efteemed a middle 
clafs, between genuine Arabs and peafants. I have heard fome tribes mentioned con- 
i ay becaufe they kept buffaloes and cows. The Mozedan tranfport their 
dwellings from one country to another, according as pafturage fails them; fo that a 
ce often arifes fuddenly in a fituation where, on the day before, not a hut was to 

e leen. 2 | 
. The genuine Bedouins, living always in the open air, have a very.acute fimell., 
They diflike cities, on account of the foetid exhalations produced about them, «They 
$2 cannot 
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cannat conceive how people, who regard cleanlinefs, can bear to breathe fo impure air, 
T have been affured, by perfons of undoubted veracity, that fome Bedouins, if carried 
to the fpot from which a camel has wandered aftray, will follow the animal by fmelling 
its track, and diftinguith the marks of its footiteps, by the fame means, from thofe of 
any other beafts that may have travelled the fame way. Thole Arabs, who wander in 
the defart, will live five days without drinking, and difgover a pit of water by examining 
the foileand plants in its environs, They are faid to be addicted to robbery ; and the 
accufation is not entirely unfounded ; but may be laid equally to the charge of all 
nations that lead an erratic life. The Schiechs ride continually about on their horfes or 
dromedaries, infpecting the conduct of their fubjects, vifiting their friends, or hunting. 
Traverfing the defart, where the horizon is wide as on the ocean, they perceive tra- 
vellers at a diftance. As travellers are feldom to be met with in thofe wild tracts, they 
naturally draw nigh to thofe whom they difcover, and are tempted to pillage the ftrangers 
when they find their own party the ftrongeft.  Befides, travellers pafling through thefe 
defarts go generally in caravans; and a fingle perfon, or a {mall party, has a fingular 
and fufpicious appearance, which is a temptation to the Bedouins, 

In Arabia, as in all other thinly inhabited countries, robbery is practifed; but the 
Arabian robbers aré not cruel, and do not murdemthofe whom they rob, unlefs when 
travellers ftand upon the defenfive, and happen to kill a Bedouin, whofe death the others 

e . . 
are cager to revenge. Upon all other occafions they aét in a manner confiftent with 
their natural hofpitality. Upon this head I have heard fome anecdotes, which it may 
not be amifs to introduce here. 

A Mufti of Bagdad, returning from Mecca, was robbed in Nedsjed. He entered 
into a written agreement with the robbers, who engaged to conduét him fafe and found 
to Bagdad for a certain fum, payable at his own houle. They delivered him to the 
next tribe, thole toa third; and he was thus conveyed from tribe to tribe, till he arrived 
fafe at home. s 

An European, belonging to a caravan which was plundered, had been infeéted with 
the plague upon his journey. The Arabs, feeing him too weak to follow his compa- 
nions, took him with themfelves, lodged him without their camp, attended him till he 
was cured, and then fent him to Bafra. 

An Englifhman, who was travelling exprefs to India, and could not wait for the 
departure of a caravan, hired two Arabs at Bagdad, who were to accompany him to 
Bafra, By the’way he was attacked by fome Schiechs, againft whom he at firlt defended 
himfelf with his piftols ; but, being hard preffed by their lances, was forced to furrender. 
The Arabs, upon whom he had fired, beat him till he could not walk. T hey then 
«arried him to their camp, entertained him for fome time, and at laft conduéted him 
fate to Bafra. When Mr, Fortkal was robbed by the Arabs in Egypt, a peafant, who 
accompanied him, was beaten by the robbers, becaufe he had piftols, although he had 
made no attempt to defend himfelf with them. 

The pillaging of the caravans is not always owing merely to the propenfity which 
the Arabians have to robbery. Their pillaging expeditions are commonly confi:iered 
by themfelves as lawful hoftilities againft enemies who would defraud the nation of their 
dues, or agzinit rival tribes, who have undertaken to protect thofe illegal traders. 

In one of thofe expeditions, a few years fince, undertaken againft the Pacha of Da- 
mateus, who was. conductor of the Syrian caravan to Mecca, the tribe of Anefe, 
which gained the v&tory, fhewed inftances of their ignorance, and of the fim- 
plicity of their manners, Thofe who happened to take goods of value knew ee 

their 
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their worth, but exchanged them for triftes. One of thofe Arabs having obtained for 
his fhare a bag of pear!s, thought them rice, which he had heard to be good food, and 
gave them. to his wife to boil, who, when fhe found that no boiling could foften’ them, 
threw-them away as ufelefs, ‘ 
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Car. CIX.— Of the political Conftitution of the wandering Arabs, + 


TREATING of the government of the Arabs in general, I {aid a few words océa- 
fionally concerning that of the Bedouins. To avoid unneceffary repetition, I hall add 
here valy a few particulars concerning chiefly their political interefts, in refpe& to the 
neighbouring nations, i 

The dignity of Schiech is hereditary, but is not confined to the order of primoge- 
nituze, The petty Schiechs, who form the hereditary nobility, choofe the grand Schiéch. 
out of the reigning family, without regarding whether he be more nearly or more 
diftantly related to his predecefior. . 

Little or no revenue is paid to the grand Schiech ; and the other Schiechs are rather" 
his equals than hie fubjects. If diffatisfied with his government, they depofe Him, or 
go away with their cattle, and join another tribe. Thefe emigratibns, which happers 
pretty frequently, have reduced fome tribes, which were’ once potent, to:a low and 
meconfiderable ftate ; and lave greatly augmented the numbers and power of fome’ 
petty tribes. 

Perfonal flavery is eftablithed athong the Bedouins; but none of them are a/triptt 
geba. A-pealanty when: diflatisfied with his mafter, may quit his fervice, and: remove 
any where elfe. : : 

The Bedouins, who live in tents. in the defart, have never been fubdued by any - 
gonqueror ; but fuch of them as have been etiticed; by the profpect of an eafier way of 
life, to: feitle near towns, and in fertile provitices, are now, in fome meafure, dependent’ 
on the Sovereigns of thofe provinces. 

Such are the Arabs in the different parts of the Ottoman Empire. Sbine of them 
pay: a rent-or tribute for the towns or pafturages which they occupy. Others frequent: 
the banks.of the Euphrates, only in one featon of the year; and, in winter, return to 
thedefart. ‘Thefe lait acknowledge no dependence on the Porte. 

" Neither are, properly {peaking, fubject to the Turks ; to whom,-on the contrary, they 
would be dangerous neighbours, if the Pachas did not find means to fow diflenfiony 
among the tribes and great families, when there are more than one pretender to the 
dignity of Schiech of Schiechs. 

The policy of the Turks occafions frequent wars among the Bedouins ; but thefe are + 

- neither long nor bloody. ks 

Whenever the Turks interfere in their 
the common enemy of the whole nation. 

Every Grand Schiech juitly confiders himfelf as abfolute lord of his whole territos 
ties; and accordingly. exacts the fame duties upon goods carried through his dominions 
as are levied by other princes. ‘The Europeans are wrong in fuppofing the fiums paid 
ee travellers to. the Grand’ Schiech’ to be merely a ranfom to redeem them from 
pillage. 

The Turks, who fend caravans through the defart'to Mecca, have fubmitted t3 the 
paymemt of thefe duties. They-pay a‘certain fam antrually to the tribe who live neat’ 
the road to Mecca; in return for whieh, the Arabs’ keep the wells open, perniit the 
paflage of merchandife, and efcort the caravans, 
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quarrels, all the tribes’comibine to repulfe. 
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Ifthe Bedouins fometimes pillage thofe caravans, the haughty perfidious conduct of 
the Turkith officers is always the firft caufe of fuch hoftilities, ‘Thofe infolent Turks 
look upon all the Arabs as rebels; that is, in the modern fignification of this. word, as 


a pecple who, although weak, have the audacity to withftand the oppreffion of their 


‘ftronger neighbours. In confequence of this felfifh reafoning, they violate their engage- 
ments; and the Arabs take their revenge by pillaging the caravans, 

The'famous Ali Bey, when he conducted the Egyptian caravan to Mecca, would not 
pay all the duries on his way to Mecca, but promifed to pay the reft on his return, and 
forgot his promife. On the year following, the Arabs afferbled in greater numbers, 
and obliged the captain of the caravan to pay for himfelf and Ali Bey both. The 
Turks exclaimed againft this as an a@t of robbery ; yet the Arabs had only done them. 
felves juftice. 

The conduct of Abdalla, Pacha of Damafcus, who commanded the Syrian caravan in 
1756, was ftill more odious. When the Schiechs of the tribe of Harb came to meet 
him, to receive the ftipulated toll, he gave them a friendly invitation to vifit him ; but, 
inftead of paying the toll, cut off their heads, and fent them to Conftantinople, as. a 
proof of his victory over the rebel Arabs. The ftroke which thofe fuffered by the 
death of their chisbetindered them from attempting any thing in revenge, on either that 
or the following year: the caravans travelled in triumph to Mecca; and the Turks 
boafted of the valour and prudence of Abdalla Pacha. But, in the third year, the 
Arabs avenged the flaughtered Schiechs, and, with an army of eighty thoufand men, 
raifed out of all the tribes, routed the Turks, and pillaged the caravan. The tribe of 
Anzfe, under the command of their Schiech, diftinguithed themfelves particularly in 
this expedition, 

There is a certain fubordination among the tribes. The petty tribes, being unable 
to defend themfelves, place themfelves under the protection of the greater, and are 
governed by their laws. Thus are powerful tribes formed by the union of feveral 
{mall tribes. 

The Arabian nation are much more numerous, and wider fpread, than they are 


. generally fuppofed to be. They occupy countries, once cultivated and populous, 


whofe ancient inhabitants have difappeared. ‘The period at which thefe Arabian fettle. 
ments were formed, cannot now be afcertained ; nor is it known whether they may not 
have been anterior to ‘he reign of the Caliphs. The ancients did not diftinguith accu- 
rately betweert different nations. he kings of Palmyra, who have been fuppofed to 
be Jews, were more probably Arabs. 


Crap. CX. — Of the Bedouins on the Confines of the Defart. 


THE moft ancient and powerful tribes of this people are thofe which eafily retire 
into the defart when attacked by a foreign enemy. Thefe too have preferved the 
national character in its preateft purity, and have maintained their liberty unimpaired, 
Of this umber are’ the following tribes, of whom I thall mention fuch particulars as 
have come to my knowledge. 

~ ‘The Beni Khaled are one of the moft powerful tribes in all Arabia, on account of 
their conquefts, their wealth, and the number of other tribes fubje& to them. From 
the defart of Nedsjed, they have advanced to the fea, and have conquered the country 
ot Lachfa, as Inentioned in thé proper place. ‘The Schiech of this tribe does not live 

alwaysin the city of Lachfa, but fometimes in tents in the defart, a 
: d F : . 
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The tribe of Kiab, who inhabit north from the Perfian Gulph, and of whom I have 
already {poken, rarely encamp; they have poffeffions in the province of Sufiftan, in 
Perfia. + ‘ : 

In this province of Sufiftan, near the principality of Havifa, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Schufter, are five different confiderable tribes of independent 
Bedouins. From the exiftence of thefe eftablifhments, I thould judge the authority 
of the Perfians in this country to be precarious, and Sufiftan to be interfp@rfed with 
defarts, 

Beni Lam, are a great tribe between Korne and Bagdad, upon the banks of the 
Tigris, the Arabic name of which river, in conftant ufe among the inhabitants of the 
country, is Didsjele. They receive duties upon goods carried between Bafta and Bag- 
dad. Thefe Arabs fometimes pillage caravans. ‘Che Pacha of Bagdad _ then fends 
troops againit them, and fometimes chaftifes them by beheading their chiefs. But the 
fucceflors of the Schiechs, who have been beheaded, are always as great enemies to 
the’Turks, and as zealous to maintain their liberty as their predeceffors have been. 

Montefidfi, or Montefik, are the moft powerful tribe north from the defart, whether 
in refpeét to the extent of their territorics, or the great number of tke fubaltern tribes 
who acknowledge their authority. They poffefs all the country upon both fides of the 
Euphrates, from Korne to Ardje. . 

In fummer, when the grafsin the defart is in a manner burnt up, the reigning Schiech 
Tefides at Nahhr el Antar, a town upon the banks of the Euphrates. In winter, they: 
drive their cattle to feed in the defart, and encamp in tents. The inhabitants of the: 
villages, who apply fo agriculture, and are for this reafon held in contempt by the 
Bedouins, pay a tribute. They are poor as mutt naturally be the condition of the fub- 
jes of thofe Schiechs who live comfortably themfelves, but are not difpofed to fuffer. 
their peafantry to grow rich, ee 

The Arabs of this tribe often plunder travellers going between Helle and. Bafra.. 
The Pacha of Bagdad commonly chaltifes them; fomctimes even depofes the reigning 
Schiech, and advances another prince of the fame family in his room., Thefe Arabs: 
{ubmit to this flight degree of dependence on the Turks, becaufe they. are uawilling to 
lofe their eftablifhments on the fertile banks of the Euphrates. Inthe late troubles of 
thefe provinces of the Ottoman empire, frequent notice was taken: of this tribe, and they 
acted no unimportant part. se 

‘The tribe derive their name from one Montefik, who came- from Hedjis, and was: 
defcended from a family who were illuftrious before the daysof Mahomet. One thing © 
certain is, that the defcendants of this Montefik have been fovereigns in this country: 
from time immemorial, They are divided into many branches; and in my time the 
reigning family confifted of one hundred and fifty. perfons, all of whom might afpire to 
the fupreme power. 

In 1765, the reigning Schiech, who was not of the eldeft branch, was named Abdallah. 
The other princes of his family enjoyed, at the fame time, a certain fhare of authority ; 
each having his own fubje€ts, with whom, in time of war, they all join the troops. 
of the Schiech of Schiechs; in fome. diftridts. they levy taxes and cuftoms. upon theit.- 
own account. : 

There were named to me more than.a {care of. inferior tribes, who live all in fubjeg= 
tion to that of Montefik, which, of itfelf is not extremely. numeroys. Among thele 
fubordinate tribes, are-fome who have others again {till Tels confiderable, dependent: 
upon them, The Arabs eall thofe. dependent tribes El Araya. a 
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All thefe tribes upon the confines of the defart, whofe names I have mentioned, are 
genuine Arabs, who breed theen end camels, and live in tents, But this delcription is, 
with more peculiar propvicty, wble to the reigning tribes; for, I believe, that fome 
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of the inferior tribes ‘have loft their nobility, by imtermixing the practice of agriculture 
with the habits of paftozal life. 





é Crap. CXL — Of the Bedsuins of Mefspotamia. 


THE rich plains of Mefopotamia and Aflyria, which were once cultivated by a popu- 
lous nation, and watered by furprifing efforts of human induftry, are now inhabited, or 
rather ravaged, by wandering Ara As long as thefe fertile provinces fha!l remain 
under the government, or rather anarchy of the ‘Turks, they muft continue defarts, in 
which nature dies for want of the toftcring care of man. A hereditary fovereign, 
feated at Bagdad, and none elfe, might reftore this country to its once flourifhing ftate, 

The Pachas not knowing how to improve the value of thefe depopulated diftriéts, and 
not being able to drive away the Arabs, permit them, for an annual rent, to cultivate 
thofe lands, or feed their flocks upon them. But that people are paflionately fond of 
liberty, and fhew by their conduct, that they confider not themfelves as fubject to the 
Turkih yoke. ‘The frequent wars, in which feveral of the tribes are engaged with the 
Pacha of Bagdad, although viewed as rebellion by the Ottoman officers, are proofs of 
the independence of the Arabs. 

So rich a tra€t of country, naturally invites its inhabitants to cultivate it, The 
lands between the Tigris and the Euphrates are interfected by numerous canals, and are 
inhabited only by tribes praétifing agriculture, or Moawdan. Such are the 

Beni Hahkem, a tribe fituate ealtward from the Euphrates, whofe prefent Schiech 
is named Fontil, and who rules feveral petty tribes of hufbandmen. 

Khafaal, a powerful tribe of hufbandmen, likewife on the eaft fide of the Euphrates. 
They have a great many petty tribes of Arabs, who live in villages, fubje& to them. 
Qne of thefe petty tribes comprehends five and twenty inferior tribes, and two others 
forty each. The tribes which praétife hufbandry appear therefore to be lefs numerous 
than the Bedouins, who often unite into very large bodies. ‘The tribe of Khafaal can 
mufter two thoufand cavalry, and a proportionate number of infantry... ‘The Pacha of 
Bagdad has lately made war on thefe people, with various fuccefs. ‘Thefe Arabs are 
Shiites; and this is one motive more to fet them at variance with the Turks, The 
reigning Schiech is named Hamoud, and levies cuftoms from veffels coming up the 
Euphrates. 

All the Arabs within the territories of the government of Bagdad are not hufband- 
men. South from that city are fome Bedouins, who breed camels. Of thefe are the 
tribes of Beni Temim, and Dafafa, as well as fome other tribes between Bagdad and 
Moful. ‘The tribe of Al Tobad have become very confiderable, through the favour of 
the Pacha of Bagdad, one of whofe principal officers was a near relation to the reigning 
Schiech. All that tra€&t of country between Bagdad and Moful is poffeffed by 
hordes of Bedouins; one of which, occupying the range of hil!s aujacent to the Tigris, 
lately made an attack upon the troops of the Pacha; and anotlicr denominated Al Bu- 
hamdan, pillaged a caravan when I was in Moful. 

Thay are a great and powerful tribe of Bedouins between Mordun and Moful. The 
reigning Schiech, who is of the family of Salie, for a fmall annual tribute, pofleffes the 
Jarge and fertile plain of Affyria, Were it not for the ufual Turkish policy of fowing 
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diffenfion among the neighbours, the Pachas would find it impoffible to maintain any 
fhadow of authority over this tribe. But, the Pacha of Bagdad fends the Togk, or 
horfe’s tail, fometimes to one Schiech, fometimes to another; and thus is a conftant 
rivalry kept up among them, which weakens their common ftrength. This horfe’s tail 
is not merely an enfign of empty honour. It confers the dignity of Beg, with the right 
to the pofleffion of the plain, which is held to be with the Turks. The depofed Beg 
quits his place of refidence between Moful and Niffibin, and retires with kis partifans 
to the banks of the river Khabour, and there waits an opportunity to fupplant his 
rival, 

All travellers complain of the robberies of thefe Bedouins of Affyria. The reftlefs- 
nefs and thievith difpofition of thefe people feem to increafe the farther they recede 
from their native defarts, and approach the country inhabited by the plundering Kurdes 
or ‘Turcomans. ; 

I was told of ten wandering tribes, Arak Arabi. The moft confiderable encamps in 
the environs of Helle ;_ its name is Solad; and its branches are {pread even into the 
governments of Aleppo and Damafcus, 

An Arabian Schiech, with whom I was acquainted at Aleppo, gave me the names of. 
eight tribes of Bedouins who live towards the head of the Euphrates, in diftriéts com- 
prehended within the government of the Pacha of Orfa. But, as,he could give me no, 
farther information concerning thefe tribes, I pafs them by in filence. i 


. 


Cuapr, CXII.— Of the Bedouins of Syria. 


THE Pachas of this province have as much to do with the wandering Arabs, as thé 
Turkith governors on the Perfian frontier. It is of great confequence to the cities of 
Aleppo and Damafcus, that their caravans, travelling to Bagdad or Bafra, be fuffered 
to pafs in fafety through the defart. Without efcorting them with an army, the Pachas 
could not proteé them from infult and pillage, did they not artfully contrive to employ. 
one tribe of Arabs againft the reft. . 

With this view, the Pacha gives the title of Emir to the moft powerful Schiech in the. 
neighbourhood. ‘This Emir is obliged to guide the caravans, to keep the éther Arabs in 
awe, and to levy the dues from thofe who feed their cattie on the Pacha’s grounds. Ag 
payment for his trouble, and to reimburfe his expences, he receives a certain fum yearly, 
But the Arabs having little confidence in Turkifh promifes, the Pacha fettles upon the 
Emir a number of villages, the revenues of which make up the ftipulated fum. ‘Thefe 
villages were miferable enough before, but have been abfolutely ruined by the precarious 
governinent of the Arabs. 

Upon a calculation of the feanty revenue which the Porte derive from this part of 
their dominions, and the trivial sents paid by the Arabs for the liberty of ravaging 
whole provinces ; and, on the other hand, a comparative eftimate of the fums expended. 
in maintaining that vagabond race in a fpecious fubjedtion ; it is plain, that they are 
lofers by the. fhadow of authority which they pretend to have over the Arabs; but 
Ottoman vanity is pleafed with the vain fancy of poffefling immenfe territories, from 
which the Sultan derives no revenue, and in which his orders are not refpected. 

The moft powerful tribe near Aleppo, are the Mauali, whofe reigning Schiech is of 
the family of EI Burifche. ‘The Pachas put fometimes one, fometies another, of the 
Schicchs of this family in pofiefion of the villages and revenues bflonging to the dignity 
of Emir. He whom they depofe, retires commonly with his party to the banks of the 
Fuphrates, and there awaits an opportunity to foficn the new Pacha by prefents, and 
recover his place. A few years fince an Emir, forefecing that he was to be depofed, 
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plundered a caravan, carried away 30,000 head of cattle from the paftures about Aleppo, 
and conveyed his booty to a place of fafety near the Euphrates. Some time after, he 
furprifed and pillaged the city of Hams. It was fuppofed, when I was in Aleppo, 
that the Pacha would be obliged to recal and reinftate him in the office of Emir. 

A nephew of the Emir, or reigning Schiech of the tribe of Mauali, named to me 
fifteen confiderable tribes who inhabit the neighbourhood of Aleppo. Another Schiech, 
a gteat traveller, mentioned five others, fomewhat farther diftant, and near the road 
from Aleppo to Bafra. All thefe Bedouins pay each a trifle to the Emir, for liberty to 
hire out or fell their camels, and to feed their cattle through the country. The 
neighbouring tribes in the Delart of Salt, who are fubjeét to the Pacha, pay fomething 
to a farmer (of the tax) for liberty to gather the falt formed in that defart. 

I was furprifed to fee among thofe tribes the tribes of ‘Thay and Sobsed, which mut 
of confequence be {pread very widely over the country. The tribe of Rabea boatts of its 
antiquity, and pretends to have come from Yemen to {ettle in the north, at the time when 
the dyke of the refervoir of the Sabaans at Mareb was broken down. 

As my ftay at Damafcus was very thort, I could not acquire enough of information con- 
eerning the Bedouins in the government of Damafcus or Scham, [learned only the names 
of 2 dozen of their tribes, one of which named Abu Salibe, confifts, as 1 was told, folely 
ofChriftians, Another, Beni Hamjar, pretend that they are defcended from the old 
Arabian kings of this name. 

Seveyal circumftances lead me to prefume, that, of the other nations in Syria, Kurdes, 
Drufes, Metuaeli, Naffaries, and Tfchinganes, fome are of Arabian anceftry. 

The tribe of Anzfe are efteemed to be the greateft tribe in the defart of Syria. 
‘They: have even fpread into Nedsjed, where they are reckoned the moft numerous tribe 
in the heart of Arabia, The caravans of Turkith pilgrims pay them a confiderable duty 
for their free paffage through the country. ‘This tribe too, when diffatisfied, plunder the 
caravans. They often make war on the Pacha of Damafcus. They lately routed and 
killed the Pacha of Ghaffa in his own government. 

In. my time, the departure of a caravan from Bagdad was retarded by news received 
of thofe Arabs being on ill terms with the Pacha.of Damafcus. Two Turkith lords, 
who were very much beloved in Arabia, refolving to attend the caravan, the merchants 
ventured to pack up and fend off their goods. But, I not choofing, after fo many 
dangers, to expofe myfelf anew and unneceflarily, took the road from Bagdad to Moful, 
and entrufted a trunk to an Arab, a camel driver in that caravan, dire@ing him to 
deliver it to a certain man at Aleppo. Within a day’s journey of Damajfcus, the whole 
caravan were plundered by the tribe of Anzefe, The trunk was opened. The Bedouins 
took what they chofe, but left me my books, papers, a box of medals, and two 
watches. The camel driver collected the broken pieces of my trunk, and brought the 
whole honeftly to Aleppo. Thus hadI, at the fame time, a proof of Arabian rapacity 
and Arabian integrity. ; 


Cuar, GX. — Of the Bedouins of Arabia Petrea, and Palefine. 


THE name of Arabia Petreea is ufed in a vague manner by our geographers. It 
feems to be a denomination given to thofe countries which are moftly defart; between 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia properly fo called. It would be difficult to determine cxadtly 
the limits of tNofe countries, which are little known, and but thinly inh4bited ; the 
inhabitants of which wander among dry fands and rocks, feeking here and there a 
few {pots which afford fome fcanty food for their cattle. None but Bedouins haunt 
thefe defarts. ‘ ' 
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in the account of my journey to Mount Sinai, I {poke of three tribes whom I found 
fettled by the highway. “Thofe are no doubt of that clafs which acknowledge the fupe- 
riority of a greater tribe. On the other fide of that chain of mountains, and in the en- 
virons of Akaba, there muft be other tribes; but the names of thefe I know not. 

I have already mentioned the great tribe of Harb, who live to the north of Hedjas. 
In this province are alfo the ancient tribes of Beni Ottaba, Hodeil, Jom, and others, 
which the inhabitants of Mecca call bands of robbers, feemingly for no o¢her reafon, 
but that their Sherriffe has frequent quarrels with thofe Bedouins. 

There are alfo feveral confiderable tribes upon the confines of Nedsjed, and the great 
defart. The tribe of Beni Temim, among thefe, were famous in the days of the fuc- 
ceflors of Mahomet, for a prophetefs named Sedsjay, who did honour to the tribe. 
Schiech Dahher, Mafter of Acca, and the greater part of Paleftine, is alfo an Arab; but 
I know not to what tribe he belongs, 

I could learn nothing of confequence concerning the Arabs of Paleftine. They feem 
to be poor negleéted hordes, who inhabit that barren and difmal country. 

I was told of the tribe of Dsjcerhamie, between Ramaand Jerufalem. “The European 
monks, who are now the only pilgrims that vifit the Holy Land, defcribe thofe Arabs 
as devils incarnate, and complain dolefully of their cruelty to the poor Chriftians, 
Thofe lamentations, and the fuperftitious pity. of good fouls,in Europe, procure 
large alms to the convent of Francifcans at Jerufalem. The exaggerated relations of 
the fufferings of the pilgrims, from thofe inhuman Bedouins, will therefore be continued 
as long as the can ferve the purpofe for which they are intended. 

It mutt be confeffed, however, that this tribe of Dsjoerhamie form, in one inftance, a 
remarkable exception from the ordinary national charaéter of the Arabs, who, in general, 
never maltreat a ftranger, unlefs they have firft received provocation, But, thofe 
Arabs in the neighbourhood of Jerufalem have a rooted averfion to the monks; in 
other refpeéts, they are honeft enough people. 

They convey every year, from Jafa to Jerufalem, money and goods, ent to the 
monks from Europe, to a confiderable amount, without ever touching or embezzling 
the fmalleft article. They know that the fuperior of the convent at Jerufalem pays the 
travelling expences of the pilgrims, and that they are poor monks, who have nothing to 
lofe. Yet they wait to intercept thofe indigent caravans, not to pillage them, but that 
they may have the pleafure of venting their hatred again{t the monks. . 

It would be a grofs miftake, therefore, if any European fhould fancy’that he might 
. travel fafely through Judea, in confequence of putting himfelf under the protection of 
the monks, A young Frenchman had a trial of this when I was in that country. 
Pafling the river Jordan, he was feverely beaten by the Bedouins, folely for being found 
in company with the monks, which made the Arabs view him in a fufpicious light. 


OF THE RELIGION AND CHARACTER OF THE ARABS. 


Cap. CXIV. — Of the different Seéts of Mabometans in Arabia. 


IT might be expected that the Mahometan religion fhould be preferved in its higheft 
purity in Arabia, which was its cradle; and that no contrariety of opinions, or diverfity 
of feéts, fhould have arifen there. An old tradition records a faying of Mahomet’s, 
from which'he appears to have forefeen that it was impoffible®for his. followers to 
remain in perpetual harmony of doétrine and worfhip. He is faid to have preditted 
ice new religion fhould be divided into feventy different fects, as the Chriftians of — 

is time were. 
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This predidtion is in part accomplifhed ; for there are at prefent feveral Mahometan 
feéts in Arabia. 

The do@trines and rites of the Muffulman religion are in general fufficiently known. 
I fhall fatisfy myfelf with mentioning fome remarkable peculiarities which diftinguifh 
the feéts eftablithed in Arabia, and which have an influence on the moral character or 
political ftate of the nation. 

The mof confiderable feGts among the Arabian Mahometans, are, 

+. That of Sunni, to which the Turks alfo belong. This forms the moft numerous 
fe&t in Arabia; its opinions being profeffed by the inhabitants of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, and by the Sherriffes of thofe cities who are reputed the fucceffors 
of Mahomet. 

2, The feét of Schya, of which the whole Perfian nation profefs themfelves. In 
the eaftern parts of Arabia are fome difciples of this fet; and it prevails all along 
the borders of the Perfian Gulph. The Metaueli, or Mut-Ali, in Syria, are like- 
wife Shiites. 

3. ‘The fet of Zeidi, which prevails in Yemen, and of which the Imam of Sana is 
a follower. . 

4. The fect of Beiafi, Beiadi, or Abadi, is the principal fect in Oman. It is faid to 
owe its origin to thecnemies of the Caliph Ali, two of whom went into Oman after a 
defeat, which only nine of them had furvived. 

5. The fect of Meffalich, of which I have already taken notice in defcribing the Be- 
douins fettled between the provinces of Hedjas and Yemen. I fufpe&t this rather to be 
a different religion, than a fe& of the Muffulman. 

6. The fe& of Mecrami and Abd ul Wahheb; Ihave already given my opinion of 
this little known fect in the defcription of Nedsjeran and Nedsjed. 

7. The feé of Dsjedsjal, of which the inhabitants of Mecran, a maritime province of 
Perfia, are followers. 

8. Laftly, the fects of Schabreari and Merdinar, of which are the Belludsje, Arabian 
tribes on the confines of the province of Mecran, as I have above obferved. 

All thefe different fe€ts acknowledge Mahornet their prophet, and regard the 
Koran as their code of civil and ecclefiaftical laws. However, they mutually treat each 
other as Chauaredsji or Rafidi, that is to fay, heretics. 

The Sunnites allow only the four feéts, which they confider as orthodox ; thofe of 
Shafei, Hanefi, Maleki, and Hanbali, to have houfes of prayer about the Kaba. ‘The Zei- 
dites, however, to make themfclves amends for the exclufion they fuffer, have reared 
for themfelves an invifible houfe of prayer in the air, immediately over theKaba, by which - 
means they are, in their own opinion, put into poffeffion of thefe facred places. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe lofty pretenfions, every pilgrim of this fe&t is obliged to pay a high capi- 
tation to the Sherriffe, who has, for thefe feveral years, made the Shiites likewife pay dear 
for permiflion to vifit Mecca. 

The Zeidites feem to be lefs rigid and fuperftitious than the Sunnites, who are much 
addi€ted to the worthip of faints, and believe in the moft ridiculous miracles. ‘The 
former trouble not themfelves with the controverfy about Mahomet’s fucceffors, 
which has occafioned the fchifm between the Sunnites and the Shiites. Nor are they 
fo rjgid and exact in refpect to prayers and other ceremonies; they make no mention 
of faints; and the Imam of Sana, who is a Zeidite, fuffers ufelefs mofques to fall into 
ruins, and fometimes even demolithes them, to the great offence of his Suanite fubjects 
in the Tehama. an 
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All thefe fe€ts venerate the defcendants of Mahomet, except the Beiafi, who treat 
them with no greater refpeé than other Arabs, and believe all the familics in the nation 
to have the fame right to the fovereign power. 

For this reafon, the Prince of Matkat, who is of the feét of Beiafi, takes the title of 
Imam, although not defcended from Mahomet. This fed abftain, not only from 
flrong liquors, like the other Muffulmans, but even from tobacco and coffee; although, 
out of hotpitality, thefe are. offered to ftrangers in Oman. ‘The Beiafi pique themfelves 
on great aulterity of manners, and fimplicity in their mode of living. Even the moft 
opulent among them avoid every thing like magnificence in their drefs, houfes, and 
mofques. The prince adminifters juftice in perfon, and permits all his fubjeéts to be 
feated in his pretence. It was in confequence of this feverity of manners, that the laft 
Imam, who was a tyrannical and voluptuous prince, became odious to his fubjeés. In 
the defcription of Oman, I have taken notice of the revolution by which that prince was 
drivert from the throne. 

At Matkat, I received an account of the miraculous origin of the feé of Dsjedsjal, 
in the province of Mecran. Its firft author was a vencrable old man, who awas 
found by fome wood-cutters fhut up in the middle of a tree, and having a book in his 
hand. Exch feét, indeed, tells ridiculous ftories of the other fe& to bring them 
into contempt. . ; 

I faw or heard of no convents of monks among the Zeidites in Yemen, or among the 
Beiafi in Oman. The Sunnites, and among them the Turks efpecially, are known to 
have'a great number of religious orders, the members of which are diftinguifhed by 
the names of Dervifes and Santons, and difcriminated from one another by diverfities 
of drefs and manners, At Mokha were beggars, who fang through the ftreets, called 
Dervifes ; as well‘as fome other poor creatures, who, for any trifle, were Teady to read 
the paflages of the Koran infcribed on the tombftones. As the Zeidites and Beiafi 
are not worfhippers of faints, they cannot have Dervifes and Santons; who, on the 
other hand, are very numerous in Egypt, where they perform many extravagant 
fooleries, , 

The Turks and Perfians have been almoft conftantly at war; and their refpective 
Princes have generally contrived to reprefent to their fubjeéts difputes which originated 
from their ambition, as prompted by religious confiderations. This is the reafon of 
the violent hatred with which the Shiites and Sunnites are animated againft one another. 
In Turkey and Perfia, Chriftians are permitted to build churches, and the Jews, fyna- 
gogues; but in Perfia, no Sunnite mofque is allowed; and the Turks tolerate the 
Shutes in the exercife of no other part of their worthip, except their pilgrimage to 
their Prophet’s tomb in the vicinity of Bagdad; and for this permiftion they pay 
very dear to the Ottoman Porte. In Yemen, the Sunnites and Zeidites live happily 
together ; for the latter, who are the more tolerant of the two, are the predominant 
fect. 

The Muffulmans in general do not perfecute men of other religions, when the 
have nothing to fear from them, unlels in the cafe of an intercourfe of gallantry with 
a Mahometan woman. A Chriitian, convicted of blafphemy, would alfo be in danger 
of lofing his life. In fuch a cafe, it is true, a Mahometan would as little be fpared. 
While I was at Bagdad, a Janiflary urged a citizen for a debt; the latter always an- 
{were with a devout air, that he fhould remember God and the Prophet, and wait 
patiently for payment, without putting himfelf in a paflion. The “Janiffary was at laft 
provoked to utter a blafphemous expreffion ; the artful citizen attefted witnefles ; a 
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the Janiffary was accordingly convicted, expelled out of his corps, and next day 
hanged. 

‘All the Muffulman feéts are not alike abhorrers of images. In Oman, the Banians 
are allowed to fet up their images openly in their apartments. The Sunnites even 
appear to have loft fomewhat of their averfion for thefe material reprefentations of 
Deity. Thofe in India keep paintings ; and I even faw two of thefe in a villa of the 
Sultan’s near Conftantinople. At Kahira I found prints, and a plafter butt, in the houfe 
of a learned Sunnite. 


Cuap. CXV.—Of the other Religions tolerated in Arabia. 


THROUGH all Arabia are Jews, who are held in much greater contempt than the 
Chriftians. Ihave already mentioned the Jewith tribes fettled in the neighbourhood of 
Kheibar, where they are not barely tolerated, but have the fovereign authority in their 
own hands, 

The Jews, difperfed through different cities, have fynagogues, and enjoy a great deal 
of freedom. ‘They are fond of living together, and commonly form a village near 
every principal town. In Oman they are {till better treated, and permitted to wear the 
drefs of Mahometans. ; 

The Chriftians “were once numerous in Arabia. I know of no Chriftian church 
remaining at prefent in all this country. _In the province of Lachfa are many Sabzeans, 
or Chriftians of St.John. But, the Chriftianity of this fect feems to be a confufed 
medley of the opinions and ceremonies of feveral different religions. 

Banians from India are fettled in great numbers in the commercial cities. At Mokha 
they fuffer many mortifications. But, at Mafkat, among the tolerant fect of the Beiafi, 
they are permitted to obferve the laws, and cultivate the worthip of their own religion 
without difturbance. In Perfia there are alfo fome of thefe Indians; but the Turks, 
who are auftere Sunnites, fuffer none of them in their provinces. 

I never faw that the Arabs have any hatred for thofe of a different religion. They, 
however, regard them with much the fame contempt with which the Chriftigns look 
upon the Jews in Europe. Among the Arabs this contempt is regulated. “It falls 
heavieft upon the Banians; next after them, upon the Jews; and, leaft of all, upon the 
Chriftians, who, in return, exprefs the leaft averfion for the Muflulmans A Mahome. 
tan, who marries a Chriftian or Jewifh woman, does not oblige her to apoftatize from 
her religion ; but the fame man would not marry a Banian female, becaufe this Indian 
fe& are fuppofed to be ftrangers to the knowledge of God, having no book of divine 
authority. The Mahometans in India appear to be even more tolerant than thofe of 
Arabia, They live in a good underftanding with the Banians, and treat them with lefs 
contempt than their Arabian brethren. 

This progrefs towards general toleration preferves the Arabs from the rage of mak~ 
ing profelytes, They feek neither to entice nor conftzain any perfon, except fome- 
times their young flaves, whom they compel to embrace Mahometanifm: but, when a 
profelyte voluntarily prefents himfelf, they are, by the laws of their religion, obliged to 
receive him, and even to provide for his maintenance. The converts who moft com- 
monly offer themfelves are deferters from the crews of European fhips, who take this 
thift to efcape punifhment. As they are known to be mottl very bad fubjects, 
government allows them but a very fcanty penfion, fcarcely fufficient for their main- 
tenance. They are not confined, either from intercourfe with Chriftians, or from taking 
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yoyages into diftant countries, We had in our fervice in Arabia a French renegado, 
who, when he left us, went to India. 

It may not be improper to remark, in this place, that the Indians are ftill lefs anxious 
about making converts than the Arabs. ‘The Bramins, Rajaputs, and Banians, receive 
nobody into their communion, but, on the contrary, expel all of their members who 
render themfelves obnoxious by irregularity of life, and by this means afford profelytes 
to the Chriftians. ‘Vhus, the European miffionaries, who run fo indecently* through 
the Eaft, and profane the facrament of baptifm, by cafting it at the head of every one, 
have little reaton to boatt of the converfions they effect, efpecially as they ufe fo much 
importunity to accomplifh them, 


Cuap. CXVI. — Of the Character of the Arabs. 


CLIMATE, government, and education, are undoubtedly, the great agents which 
form and modify the charaéters of nations, To the firft of thefe the Arabs owe their 
vivacity, and their difpofition to indolence; the fecond increafes their lazinefs, and 
gives them a fpirit of duplicity; the third is the caufe of that formal gravity which 
mfluences the faculties of their mind, as well as their carriage and extefior afpect. 

No two things can differ more than the education of the Arabs ,from that of the 
Europeans. The former ftrive as much to haften the age of maturity, as the latter to 
retard i The Arabs are never children; but many Europeans continue children all 
their life, 

In Arabia, boys remain in the Haram, among the women, till the age of five or fix, 
and during this time follow the childifh amufements fuitable to their years; but, as 
foon as they are removed from that fcene of frivolity, they are accuftomed to think 
and {peak with gravity, and to pafs whole days together in their father’s company, at 
leaft if he is not in a condition to retain a preceptor, who may form them. As mufic 
and dancing are efteemed indecent among the Arabs, women are alfo excluded fromm 
all aflemblies, and the ufe of ftrong drink is forbidden. The Arabian youth aye 
ftrangerg to the pretended pleafures which are fo eagerly purfued by the youth of 
Europe. The young Arabs, in confequence of being always under the eyes of perfons 
advanced to maturity, become penfive and ferious, even in infancy. } 

Yet, under this air of gravity and recolleétion, the nation have in reality a great 
degree of vivacity in their hearts, which varies through the different provinces. The 
inhabitants of Yemen, living in a mild climate, and an agreeable air, have more anima- 
tion in their chara&er than thofe of Hedjas and Arabia Petra, whofe imagination 
receives a more gloomy caft from the continual profpeét of barren defarts and bare 
rocks. I have feen young Arabs in Yemen dance and leap, with arms in their hands, 
to the found of fmall drums; yet, even the inhabitants of the defart, thew greater 
vivacity than the Turks. As for the melancholy Egyptians, I never faw them difcover 
any mark of genuine joy, even at their feftivals, however f{plendid. 

‘This vivacity in the Arabians makes them fond of company, and of large affemblies, 
notwithftanding their feeming ferioufnefs. They frequent public coffee-houfes, and 
markets, which are fo numerous through Yemen, that every village, of any confiderable 
magnitude, has a weekly market. "When the villages lie at too great a diftance, the 
country people meet in the open fields, fome to buy or fell, and others to converfe, ‘or 
amufe themfelves as fpeCtators of the bufy fcene. Artifans travel “through the whole 
week from town to town, and work at their trade in the different markets, a ah 
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fondnefs of theirs for fociety, it may be inferred, that the nation are more civilized than 
they are commonly fuppofed to be. ; 

Several travellers accufe them of being cheats, thieves, and hypocrites. An arbi- 
trary government, which impoverifhes its fubje€ts by extortion, can have no favourable 
influence, indeed, upon the probity of the nation; yet, I can fay, from my own ex- 
perience, that the accufations laid againft them have been exaggerated above the facts, 
‘The Arads themfelves allow that their countrymen are no all honeft men. fh ve 
heard them praife the fidelity with which the Europeans fulfil their promifes, and exprefs 
high indignation againft the knavery of their own nation, as a difyrace to the Muflul- 
man name. 


Crap. CXVIL — Of the Vengeance of the Arabs. 


A LIVELY, animated people, of quick and violent paffions, are raturally led to 
carry the defire of vengeance for injuries to its higheft excefs. The v nidtive fpirit 
6f the Arabs, which is common to them with the other inhabitants of hot climates, varics, 
however, with the varying mcdifications of the national charaéter. 

‘Lhe Arabs are’not quarrelfome ; but, when any difpute happ-ns to arife among 
them, they make.a great deal of noife. Ihave feen fome of them, however, who, 
although armed with poignards, and ready to ftab one another, were eafily appeafe |. A 
reconciliation was in{tantly effefted, if any indifferent perfon but faii to them, Think 
of God and his Prophet, When the conteft could not be fettled at once, umpires were 
chofen, to whofe decifion they fubmitted. 

The inhabitants of the Eait, in general, ftrive to mafter their anger. A boatman 
from Mafkat complained to the governor of the city of a merchant who would not 
pay a freight due for the carriage of his goods. The governor always put off hearing 
him, till fome other time. At laft the plaintiff told his cafe coolly, and the governor 
immediately did him juttice, faying, I refufed to hear you before, becaufe you were in- 
toxicated with anger, the moft dangerous of all intoxications. 

Notwithitanding this coolnefs, on which the people of the Eaft pique themfalves, the 
Arabs thew great fenfibility to every thing that can be conftrued into aninjury. If one 
man fhould happen to {pit befide another, the latter will not fail to avenge himfeif of 
the imaginary infult. Ina caravan I once faw an Arab highly offended at a man, who, 
in fpitting, accidentally befpattered his beard with fame {mall part of the fpittle. It 
was with difficulty that he could be appeafed by him, who, he imagined, had offended 
him,even although he humbly atked pardon, and kiffed his beard in token of fubmitlion. 
They are lefs ready to be offended by reproachful language, which is, befides, more in 
ufe with the lower people than among the higher claffes. 

But the moft irritable of all men are the noble Bedouins, who, in their martial fpirit, 
feem to carry thofe fame prejudices farther than even the barbarous warriors who iffued 
from the North, and over-ran Europe. Bedouin honour is {till more delicate than ours, 
and requires even a greater number of victims to be facrificed to it. If one Schiech 
fays to another, with a ferious air, ‘ Thy bonnet is dirty,’ or, * The wrong fide of thy 
turban is out,’ nothing but blood can wath away the reproach; and not merely the 
blood of the offender, but that alfo of all the males of his family. 

“At Barra I heard the Rory of an adventure, which had happened about a dozen of 
years (ince; in the neighbourhood of that city, and which may afford an idea of the 
excels to which the {pirit of revenge often rifes among this nation. Aman of eminence, 
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belonging to the tribe of Montefidfi, had given his daughter in marrlagé-to su Atab 
of the tribe of Korne. Shortly after the marriage, a Schiech of an inferior tribe afked 
him, in a coffee-houfe, Whether he were father to the handfome young wife of fuch. 
a one, whom he named? The father, fuppofing his daughter’s honour ruined, immedi- 
ately left the company to ftab her. At his return from the execution of this inhuman 
deed, he who had fo indifcreetly put the queftion was gone. Breathing nothing now 
but vengeance, he fought him every where ;_ and not finding him, killed im the mean 
time feveral of his relations, without {paring even his cattle or fervants. . The offender 
offered the governor of Korne a great fum if he would rid him of fo furious an adver- 
fary. The governor fent for him who had been offended, and endeavoured by threats, 
and a fhew of the apparatus of punifhment, to foree him to a reconciliation; but the 
vengeful Arab would rather meet death than forego his revenge. Then the governor, 
to preferve a man of fuch high honour, foothed him to an agreement, by which the firft 
aggreflor gave his daughter, with a handfome portion, in marriage to him whom he had 
offended. But the father-in-law durft never after appear before his fon-in-law. 

The thirft for vengeance difcovers itfelf likewife in the peculiar manner in 
murder is profecuted here. In the high country of Yemen, the fupreme court of 
Sana commonly profecutes murders in the mode ufual in other countries; but, in 
feveral diftriéts in Arabia, the relations of the deceafed have leawe cither to accept a 
compofition in money, or to require the murderer to furrender himfelf to juftice, or 
even to wreak their vengeance upon his whole family. In many places it is reckoned: 
unlawful to take money for the fhedding of blood, which, by the laws of Arabian 
honour, can be expiated only by blood. hy think little of making an affaffin be 
punithed, or even put to death, by the hand of juftice ; for this would be to deliver a 
family from an unworthy member, who deferved no fuch favour at their hands. 

For thefe reafons, the Arabs rather revenge themfelves, as law allows, upon the 
family of the murderer, and feek an opportunity of flaying its head, or moft confider- 
able perfon, whom they regard as being properly the perfon guilty of the crime, as it 
muft have been committed through his negligence in watching over the condué of 
thofe under his infpection. In the mean time, the judges feize the murderer, and 
detain him till he has paid a fine of two hundred crowns. Had it not been for thig 
fine, fo abfurd a law muft_ have been long fince repealed.. From this time the two 
families are in continual fears, till fome one other of the murderer’s family be flain, 
No reconciliation can take place between them, and the quarrel is ftill occafionally re- 
newed, There have been inftances of fuch family feuds lafting forty years. If, in the 
conteft, a man of the murdered perfon’s family happens to fall, there can be no peace 
tH two others of the murderer’s family have been flain, 

This deteftable cuftom is fo exprefsly forbidden in the Koran, that I fhould -not 
have been perfuaded of its exiftence, had I not feen inftances of it, Men, indeed, aé& 
every where in direct contradition to the principles of religion ; and this fpecies of 
revenge is not merely impious, but even abfurd and inhuman. An Arabian of diftinc- 
tion, who often vifited us at Loheia, always wore, even when he was in company, both 
his peignard and a fmall lance. The reafon of this, he told us, was, that a man of his 
family had been murdered, and he was obliged to avenge the murder upon a man of 
the inimical family, who was then aétually in the city, and carried juft fuch another 
lance. He acknowledged to us, that the fear of meeting his gnemy, and fighting 
- with him, often difturbed his fleep. In the narrative of my journey from’ Beit el Fakih 
to Mokhay I have related an inftance of a family feud of this kind, in the country through 
which we pafled, 
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Among the Bedouins in the Eaft of Arabia, every family ftrive to right. -themfelves, 
whenever they think that they have fuffered an injury. When the two hoftile families 
happen to belong to two powerful rival tribes, formal wars fometimes follow in confe- 
quence of fuch accidental quarrels : but, on the other hand, the public peace is not at 
all interrupted by a private feud, when the perfons at variance belong to two petty 
tribes, both fubjeét to the fame great tribe. Laftly, when the two contending parties 
are fubjeéts of the fame Schiech, and are, of coniequence, held to be of the fame 
family, the Schiech and the principal fubjetts join to reconcile the parties, and to punifh 
the murderer. 

‘The tribes upon the confines of Oman, and the fhores of the Perfian Guiph, are 
alfo acquainted with thefe family wars, and more harailed even than the Arabians by 
them. A great part of thefe tribes earn their fubfiflence by carrying coffee from 
Yemen to the Perfian Gulph, and by the pearl ffhery; and, from this circumflance, 
partics at variance have more frequent opportunities of meeting and fighting at fea. 
‘Weak tribes are thus often obliged to quit their way of life, and fall into obfcurity and 


Cuar. CXVIIL. — Of the Arabian Nobility. 


*"TITE Arabs are accufed of being vain, full of prejudices with refpeé to birth, and 
ridiculoufly attentive to records of genealogy, which they keep even for their horfes.. 
‘his reproach cannot affe&t the great body of the nation, who know not their family 
names, and take not the trouble of keeping a regifter of births. Moft of thofe, even. 
in the middle ftation of life, know not who were their grandfathers, and would often 
be as much at a lofs to know their fathers, if it were not regulated by cuftom, that the 
fon fhall join his father’s name with his own. 

All thofe petty princes who govern in Arabia are, undoubtedly, very proud of their 
birth, and with fome reafon, fince their families have, from time immemorial, enjoyed 
independen¢e and fovereign power. The nobility, who are free, or dependent only on 
the chiefs of their tribes, are cqua!ly fo. They enjoy privileges which the traditional 
hiftory of the nation reprefents as having always belonged ta certain families. The 
Schiechs. are excufable, therefore, although they value themfelves upon advantages which 
aré peculiarly theirs. 

‘What adds to the high conceit the Bedouin Schiechs have of their nobility, is its, 

“being incommunicable, and not to he conferred Ly any fovereign prince, or even by the. 
Caliphs, As it is founded on the cuftoms of a paftoral people, who know no. di inc. 
tion of rank, but that of the heads of families, no fovereign can aygment the nuinber 
of thefe chiefs. Nobles can be created only in countries where the nobility forma 
difting clafs, enjoying certain civil privileges, which may be equally conferred.on others.. 
The Bedouin nobility may be compared to the chiefs of the clans among the Scotch. 
highlanders, who are in'a very fimilar condition with refpe& to their honours and. 
authority. , 

The defcendants of Mahomet hold, with fome reafon, the firft rank among the great 
familiesin Arabia. Mahomet was fprung from one of the nobleft families in the country, 
and rofeto the rank ofa potent prince. His firft profeffion.of a dealer in camels, proves. 
him to have been a Schiech of the genuine and pure nobility of hisnation. It may be 
inferred, however, from the fingular veneration in which his family are held, that reli- 
giaus opinions have contributed to gain them the pre-eminence which they hold, above 
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even the moft ancient fovereign houfes. A fo€t naturally refpeét the pofterity“of their 
founder, as a race bearing an indelible character of fanctity. 

Thefe defcendants of Mahomet have received different titles. In Arabia they are 
called Sherriffes, or Sejids ; in the Mahometan countries fituate northward, Sherriffes, 
or Emirs; and insthe Arabian colonies in the Eait, fimply Sejids, ‘The Prince of 
Havifa, on the frontiers of Perfia, takes the title of Maula, which has, I believe, been 
zffumed by the Emperor of Morocco. In {ome countries, this family are diftinguifhed 
by a green turban, Nay, on the coaft of Arabia, fhips hoift a green flag, when fitted 
out by a Sejid. Yet the green turban is not invariably a diftinétive mark of a de- 
fcendant of Mahomet. Beggars fometimes wear turbans of this colour; and one of 
our fervants did the fame, and was blamed by nobody. 

The Sherriffes of Hedjas are efteemed the nobleit of Mahomet’s defaendants, be- 
caufe they have made fewer intermarriages with {trangers than the reft of the Prophet’s 

_pofterity.. In that province they are treated with almoft incredible refpeét. A Sherriffe 
may enter into the midft of a fray, without the fmalleft fear of being intentionally hurt 
or killed. He needs not fhut his doors againft thieves. In the Ottoman provinces#tke 
family of the Prophet are lefs regarded. In my time, a Sejid, who had been guilty of 
divers crimes, and although warned and reproved by an indulgent governor, had not 
correéted his bad habits, was-condemned to fuffer capital punifhment. 

Having heard a diftin@tion frequently made between a Sherriffe and a Sejid, I made 
inquiry into its nature. I learned that Sherriffes are conftantly devoted to a military 
life, and are defcended from Haffan ; but that the Sejids are the pofterity of Hoffein, 
and follow the purfuits of trade and fcience, although they have fometimes rifen to fove- 
reign power in fome parts of Arabia. 

here are, in all Mahometan countries, an aftonifhing number of Sherriffes. I faw 
whole villages peopled with this family folely.. To thofe who know not in what manner 
this title is tranfmitted, the numbers of thofe who enjoy this high rank muft undoubtedly 
appear furprifing ; but polygamy naturally multiplies families, till many of their branches 
fink into the moft wretched mifery. In my account of Jebid, I have mentioned my ac- 
quaintance with a Sherriffe in that city, who was in extreme poverty. A peculiar 
cuftom tends to the farther increafe of the race of Sherriffes. ‘The fon of a woman of 
the family of Mahomet is efteemed a Sherriffe, and tranfmits the honour to all his 
pofterity. I travelled through Natolia with a Turk, who was called fimply Achmed, and 
wore the common turban, while his fon was honoured with a green turban, and 
with the title of Sherriffe, becaufe his mother was a Sherriffa. Other fimilar inftance# 
came within my knowledge in the provinces of Turkey; and,from various circumftances, 
I was led to infer, that many perfons enjoy this title who are not at all conneéted'with 
the Prophet’s family. The genuine Sherriffes, to ftrengthen their party againft the 
Caliphs, have acknowledged kindred with various powerful families who were entirely 
ftrangers to them, 

In Turkey, where the Sherriffes are not numerous, they enjoy various privileges, 
and, among others, that of being fubje@, in every chafidersble town, not to the Pacha, 
but toa man of their own family, who is denominated Nakib, or general of the Sherriftes, 
The Turkith government feems, however, to be fufpicious of their ambition, and never 
entrufts them with any public office. They are commonly called Emirs; an indeter- 
minate title, which is beftowed equally upon perfons of the higheft quality, and“ upon 
fubordinate officers. 

“Of all the titles in ufe among the Arabian nobility, the moft ancient and moft com- 

mon is that of Schiech. The Arabian language, which is in other refpects fo rich, is 
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however, poor in terms expreflive of the diftin@ions of rank. The word Schiech has, 
in confequence of this circumftance, various fignificaticns. Sometimes it is the utle of 
a prince or noble; at other times, it is yiven to a profeffor in an academy, to a man 
belonging to a mofque, to the defcendant of a faint, to the mayor of 2 town, and in 
Oman, ‘even to the chief of the Jewith fynagogue. Although thus feemingly profti- 
tuted, yet is not this title defpifed by the great. A Schiech of an ancient Arabian 
family would not change the name for that cf Sultan, which has been affumed by 
fome petty princes in the highlands of Hadramaut and Jafa, ~ 

‘the Schiechs of illuftrious families among the Bedouins have reafon for confidering 
their genealogy as a matter of fome confequence. Some of them are defcended ffom 
anceftors, who were princes before the days of Mahomet, and the firft Caliphs. Asit 
would be dificult, among a people who have no pubiic regifters or hiftorians, to make 
out regular tables of genealogy reaching farther than ten centuries backwards, the 
Arabians have contrived a compendious mode of verifying their lines of defcent, From 
among their later anceftors, they felect fome illufrious man from whom they are 
univerfally allowed to be defcended. This great man, again, is as univerfally allowed 
to be defcended from fome other great man; and thus they proceed backwards to the 
founder of the famity. The Sherriffes and Sejids, by the fame expedient, prove the 
origin of their family to have been with Mahomet, and thus abbreviate their genealogy, 
without rendering it doubtful. 

Befide thefe Schiechs and princes there are at Mecca, fome families not lefs con- 
cerned to preferve their genealogies, with all poflible exactitude. ‘Thefe are the families 
defcended from the tribe of Koraifch, which have held certain employments, by here- 
ditavy right, fince the days of Mahomet and his firft fucceffors. Their employments 
are, 1ft, ‘Lhe office of keeper of the key of the Kaba, which was conferred by Maho- 
met on the family of Othman Ibn Telha: 2d, That of Mufti of the fect of Schafei: 
3d, That of Mufti of the fect of Hanbali: and lefly, That ofa learned Schiech to attend 
in the holy mofque. 

There are alfo in Mecca, twelve other families, defcended from the illuftrious tribe 
of Koraifch. Ifany where in the world, a faithful lift of genealogy, for more than 

‘ten centuries, may be found, it is certainly among thefe families of Koraifchites, who 
are conftantly obliged to prove the genuinenels of their defcent, in order to preferve 
their envied privileges. 

I never heard the diftinGion between the genuine and naturalized Arabs formally 
ee Such a diftinGtion is made, however, for the Bedouins value themfelves 
o much on the purity of their defcent, that they look very contemptuoufly on the 
Arabs who live in citics, as a race debafed by their intermixture with other nations. 
No Schiech will marry the daughter of a citizen, unlefs he happen to be: driven by 
poverty to contraét fo unequal an alliance. At Bagdad I faw a Schiech of eminence from 
the delart, who, from motives of this nature, had married the daughter of the Mufti 
of that city. 

The Arabs feem ftill to have a vanity in the ufe of thofe long names which are fo 
difguiting in their hiftory ; but this length of names and titles is occafioned by the 
difficulty, of diftinguifhing individuals among a nation who know not the ufe of family 
names. ‘thus an Arab named Ali, if his father’s name was Mohammed, takes the 
naméof Ali Ibn Mohammed ; if from Bafra, he adds the name of his country, el Bafri ; 
and, ifaman ef letters, the name of his feét, as Schafet; and his name at-length will 
thus be, Ali Tbn. Mohammed el Bafii el Schafei; fo that he cannot be confounded 
with any other of his countrymen. An illuftrious man never takes thefe long 
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names in his life-time, but hag all this pomp of epithets conferred on him after 
his death. ; 

- Some men, whofe fathers have not been much known, adjoin to their own names 
that of their eldelt fon. A Turk of the naine of Salech, who furnifhed me for hire 
with mules to perform the journey from Aleppo to Konie, called himfelf Faiime Ueli, 
the fon of Fatime. Lafked feveral Turks, if it were common among them to take the 
name of the mother. They replied, that there were fome initances of it, byt that ne 
man ig his fenfes would name himfelf after a woman, 


OF THE MANNERS AND USAGES OF THE ARABIANS. 


Cuar. CXIX.—Of Marriage among the Arabians. “ 


THE Europeans are miftaken in thinking the ftate of marriage fo different among 
the Muflulmans from what it is with Chriftan nations. I could not difcern any fuch 
difference in Arabia. “Lhe women of that country jeem to be as free and happy as thofe 
of Europe can poflibly be. 

Polygamy is permitted, indeed, among Mahometans, and the delicacy of our ladies 
is fhocked at this idea ; but the Arabians rarely avail themfelves of the privilege of 
marrying four lawful wives, and entertaining at the fame time any’ number of female 
flaves, None but rich voluptuaries marry fo many wives, and their conduct is blamed 
by all fober men. Men of fenfe, indeed, think this privilege rather troublefome than 
convenient. A hufband is, by law, obliged to treat his wives fuitably to their con- 
dition, and to difpenfe his favours among them with perfect equality ; but thefe are 
duties not a little difagreeable to moft Muffulmans ; and fuch modes of luxury are 
too expenfive to the Arabians, who are feldom in eafy circumftances. I mutt, how- 
ever, except one cafe; for it fometimes happens that a man marries a number of 
wives in the way of a commercial {peculation, I knewa Mullah, in a town near 
the Euphrates, who had married four wives, and was fupported by the profits of 
their labour. p 

Divorce, the idea of which is alfo regarded as horrid by the fair fex in Europe, is 
not nearly fo common as is imagined in the Eaft. The Arabians never exercife the 
Tight of repudiating a wife, unlefs urged by the ftrongeft reafons ;_becaufe this is con- 
fidered a difhonourable ftep, by perfons who value their reputation, and throws dif- 
grace on the woman and her relations. Wives are entitled to demand a divorce 
when they think themfelves ill ufed by their hufbands, Only profligate and 
imprudent men, who have married without confideration, will divorce their wives for 
flight caufes. 

An Arabian, in moderate circumftances, feldom marries more than one wife. And 
even the moft confiderable perfons in the nation are often contented with one for life, 
Rich men, who are in a condition to maintain as many wives as they pleafe, have often 
confeffed to me, that although they had begun to live with feveral wives, they had at 
laft found that. they could be happy only with one. 

The Arabian women enjoy a great deal of liberty, and often a great deal of power, in 
their families. ‘Lhey continue miltrefles of their dowries, and of the annual income 
which thefe afford, during their marriage; and, in the cafe of divorce, ail their dwn 
property is referved to them. Hence it happens, that when a m&an in narrow circum- 
{lances marries a woman of fortune, he is entirely dependent on his wife, and dares 
not divorce her. 

It 
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It is abfurd to fay, as fome travellers have, that the Mahometan wives are all flaves, 
and fo entirely the property of their hufbands, that they are even inherited by his 
heirs. In this reprefentation, flaves purchafed with money have been confounded with 
women of free eltate, who difpofe of themfelves in the Eaft juft as in Europe. ; 

‘The opinion, that women are flaves in Arabia, feems to have arifen from the miftaken 
notion, that fathers there fell their daughters to the higheft bidder, It many times 
happens, ne doubt, that a poor man who has an handfome daughter, is pleafed to match 
her with a rich man, from whom he may receive occafional prefents. And rich 
voluptuaries, who choofe to marry more wives than one, are obliged to take young 
women of low. condition, who are compelled by interefted parents, or feduced® by 
fplendour, to accept a hufband who affociates them with other wives, and at length 
divorces them. 

Inftead of felling his daughter, every man, in tolerably eafy circumftances, ftrives to 
gre her a dowry, which may continue her own property. ‘The marriage is made out 

ry the Cadi, and figned in his prefence; and init not only is her dowry fecured to the 
wife, but alfo a feparate maintenance, in cafe of a divorce. ‘The rich often give their 
daughters, in preference, to poor men, and confider their children as more likely to be. 
happy, when thus féttled, than if they were married to rich men. The wife is then 
miftrefs of all the prpperty, and even of the houfe of her hufband, and is not in danger 
of being fent away. 

Many ridiculous ftories have been told of the marks of virginity which an Arab 
expects when he marries a young woman. But moft of thefe ftories greatly exaggerate 
the truth. The Bedouins, and the highlanders of Yemen, a rude and almoft favage 
race, do indeed regard the want of thofe marks as a proof of difhonour, and think them- 
felves obliged to fend a woman back to her relations, when her chaftity cannot be thus 
evinced, But the inhabitants of the towns, being more civilized, never concern them- 
felves about fuch a trifle; only, in cafe of fuch an accident, a fon-in-law forces an addi. 
tion to the dowry from his father-in-law, by threatening to fend his daughter home 
again, although he never actually does fo. At Bafra I heard of a fingle inftance of 
divorce upon this ground, and the man was of the loweft clafs of the people. 

Many iuperftitious obfervances, refpeéting marriage, ftill’ prevail in Arabia. The 
Arabs {till believe in the virtue of enchantments, and in the art of tying and untying 
the knots of fate. ‘The miferable vitim of this diabolical art addreffes fome phyfician, 
or fome old woman ; for the old women are always {killed in forcery. The Chriftians of 
the Eaft have a ftill more certain remedy againft the effects of witchcraft. ‘They fay 
maffes for the perfon affli@ed ; and when, at laft, the imagination of the poor patient 
has had time to recover, the honour of the cure is always afcribed to the powerful 
influence of the mafles. 

We imagine in Furope, that the inhabitants of the Eaft keep eunuchs for the 
guardians of their harams; yet eunuchs are not common through the Eaft, and. in 
Azabia there are none. ‘fhe ‘furkifh Monarch keeps more eunuchs in his feraglio at 
Conftantinople than are in all the reft of his dominions, The Pacha of Aleppo had 
two, and he of Moful one, whom he kept, becaufe he had belonged to his father. Itis 
wrong, therefore, to regard Arabia as the feat of eunuchifm., They are brought from 
Upper Egypt, but are moftly natives of the interior and little known provinces of 
Attica. The Arabians abhor the cruel operation which is requifite to render a man @ 
fit guardian of the chaftity of a haram. ‘ 

Eunuchs born in a climate which has a tendency to inflame the blood, are not abfo- 
Jutely void of all paffion for the fair fex. On the fea, between Suez and Jedda, I me 
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with a eunuch who travelled with his feraglio; and at Bafra I heard of another rich 
eunuch, who kept female flaves for his private amufement. 

Much has been faid in Europe concerning the origin of the praGtice of polygamy, fo 
generally prevalent through the Eaft. Suppofing that the plurality of wives is not barely 
allowed by law, but takes place in fad, fome of our philofophers have imagined, that, 
in hot countries, more women than men are born; but I have already ftated, that fome 
nations avail not themfelves of the permiffion given by the Muffulman law for one man 
‘to marry feveral wives. It would be unfair to judge of the manners of a. whole people 
by the faftidious luxury of the great. It is vanity that fills feraglios, and that chiefly 
with flaves, moft of whom are only flaves to a few favourite women. The number of 
female fervants in Europe, who are, !n the {ame manner, condemned in a great meafure 
to celibacy, is cqual or iuperior to that of thofe who are confined in the harams of 
the Eaft. ; 

Itis true, that Eurepean clergymen and phyficians fettled in the Eaft have prefumed, 
that rather more girls than boys are born here. 1 obtained fome lifts of Chriftian bap- 
tifms in the Fait; but forme of thofe were filled with inconfiftencies; and, in the others, 
the number by which tie females born exceeded the males was indeed very trifling. 
T have reafon, therefore, to conclude, that the proportion betweeit the male and the 
female birtlis is the fache here as elfewhere. This proportion varies fometimes in. 
Europe, as is proved sy a recent inftance of a town in England, th which, for fome 
part of this century, more girls than boys have been born. 

‘There are, it muft be allowed, a good many Mahometans, who marry more wives 
than one, and at the fame time keep female flaves; but to fupply thefe mens harams a 
furplus of females is not neceflary. Different accidents carry off a number of men, 
and thofe accidents are fuch as the women are not expofed to. In the Eaft, women are 
more impatient for marriage than in Europe. According to the ideas of Eaftern man- 
ners, nothing is more difgraceful to a woman than to remain barren. Confcience obliges 
the women of thofe regions to defire that they may become mothers. A woman will,, 
therefore, rather marry a poor man, or. become fecond wife toa man already married, 
than remain in a-ftate of celibacy. 1 have mentioned the inftance of the poor Mullah, ~ 
who married four wives, and lived by the profits of their labour. The men are equally 
difpofed to marry, becaufe their wives, inftead of being expenfive, are rather profitable 
ta them. Nothing is more rarely to be met with in the Eaft, than a woman unmarried 
after a certain time of life. ‘ 

The Shiites are, by their law, permitted to live for acertain time, by agreement,. but: 
without a formal marriage, with a free Mahometan woman. The Perfians frequently. 
avail themfelves of this permiffion ; but the more rigid Sunnites think this an illicit 
conneciion, and do not tolerate it. In Turkey, a man who fhould cohabit with a free 
woman, without being married to her, would be punifhed by law. 


Cuap. CXX. —= Of the domeflis Life of the Arabs. 


ARABIA affords no elegant or {plendid apartments for the admiration of the trae 
veller, The houfes are built of ftone, and have always terrace roofs. Thofe occupied. 
by the lower people are {mall huts, having a round roof, and covered with a certain 
herb, The huts of the Arabs on the banks of the Euphrates are formed of branches of 
the date tree, and have a round roof covered with rufh mats. ‘The tents of the Bedouins 
are like thofe of the Kurdes and Turcomans. They have the afpedct of atattered hut. 
I have formerly remarked, that they are formed of coarfe ftuffs prepared by the women 
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Fhe palaces and houfes of Arabians of rank difplay no exterior magnificence. Orna- 
ments are not to be expected in the apartments of men who are ftrangers to all luxury, 
except what confifts in the number and the value of the horfes, fervants, and arms 
which they keep. The poor fpread their floors with ftraw mats, and the rich with fine 
carpets. No perfon even enters a room, without having firil put off his fhoes. A 
Frenchman boafts of having maintained the honour of his nation, by wearing his fhees 
in the governor of Mecca’s hall of audience, It is juft fuch another boaft, as if an 
Arabian envoy {hould vaunt of trampling on the chairs of an Furopean Lord. 

The men of every family always occupy the fore part of the houfe, and the women 
the back part. If the apartments of the men are plain, thofe of the women are, on 
the contrary, moft {tudioufly fet off with decorations. Of this I faw a {pecimen ina 
haram, which was nearly finifhed for a man of rank. One room in it was wholly 
covered over with mirrors; the roof, the walls, the doors, the pillars, prefented all fo 
many looking glaffes. The floor was to be fet with fofas, and {pread with carpets. 

Arabians, in circumftances which admit not of their having leparate apartments for 
the females of the family, are careful, whenever they carry a ftranger into the houfe, 
to enter before before him, and cry Tarik, retire. Upon this notice, given by the 
matter of the houfe, the women inftantly difappear, and even his very belt friends fee 
not one of them. A man muft, indeed, deny himfelf this fight; for it is reckoned 
highly impolite to falutea woman, or even to look her ftedfaftly in the face. To avoid 
receiving {trangers in their houfes, fhopkeepers and artifans expofe their wares, and 
follow their refpettive trades, in the open ftreets. 

The retired life of the women difpofes them to behave refpectfully to the other fex. 
Iimet a Bedouin lady, who, purely out of refpeét, left the road, and turned her 
back upon me ; and I faw her do the fame to other men. I feveral times have feen 
women kifs the hands of a man of diftinétion, or kneel to kifs his feet. 

The great often have in their halls bafons with jets d’eaw, to cool the air. I have 
mentioned that which we faw in the Imam of Sana’s hall of audience. The edges of* 
the bafon were coated with marble, and the reft of the floor was covered with rich 
carpets, ; 

As the people of the Eaft with to keep their floors very clean, they {pit very little, 
although they fmoke a great deal. Yet to fpit is not reckoned a piece of impolitenefs. 
T have feen fome perfons of rank ufe a fpitting-box, and others {pit on the bottom of 
the wall, behind the cufhions on which they fat. 

As the floors are fpread with carpets, and cufhions are laid round the walls, one can- 
not fit down, without inconvenience, on the ground; and the ule of chairs is unknown 
in the Faft. The Arabians practife feveral different modes of fitting. When they with 
to be very much at their eafe, they crofs their legs under the body. 1 found, indeed, 
by experience, that this mode of fitting is the moft commodious for people who wear 
long clothes, and wide breeches, without any confining ligatures. It feems to afford 
better reft, after fatigue, than our pofture of fitting upon chairs. In prefence of fupe- 
riors, zn Arab fits with his two knees touching each other, and with the weight of 
the body refting upon the heels. As in this pofition a perfon occupies lefs room than 
in the other, this is the pofture in which they ufually place themfelves at table. I often 
tried it, but found it extremely uneafy, and could never accuftom myfelf to it. In 
many parts of Arabia, there are long, low chairs, made of ftraw mats; but they fit 
crofs-lezged on them, as well as on the carpets. 

The life which the Arabians lead in their houfes, is fo vacant and unvaried, that 
they cannot help feeling it irkfome. Their natural vivacity prompts. them to feek 
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amufements out of doors. They frequent coffee-houfes and markets, and are fond 
of affembling in public meetings as often as poffible. Yet they have not the fame 
means of diverfion as other nations. What I have formerly faid concerning the amufe- 
ments of the inhabitants of the Eat, refpects the Arabians only in part. They are often 
obliged to take up with fedentary and domeftic amufements, which to Europeans appear 
very infipid. 

It is, no doubt, to divert the tedium of a fedentary life, that the people of the Eaft 
make fo much ufe of tobacco. The Arabians, notwithftanding the natural drynefs of 
their conftitution, and the warmth of their climate, fmoke {till more than the inhabitants 
of the northern provinces of Afia. They ufe the long Perfian pipe, which I have 
already defcribed. A cuftom peculiar to Arabia is, that perfons of opulence and fafhion 
carry always about them a box filled with odoriferous wood. ‘They put a bit of this 
wood into any perfon’s pipe, to whom they with to exprefs particular refpeét ; and it com- 
municates to the tobacco a fragrant fmell, and a very agreeable tafte. 

Inever faw the Arabians ufe opium, like the Turks and the Perfians. Inftead of taking 
this gratification, they conftantly chew Kaad. ‘This is the buds of a certain tree, which 
are brought in fmall boxes from the hills of Yemen. Perfons who have good tecth 
chew thefe buds juft as they come from the tree; for the ufe of dld men it ig firft 
brayed in a mortar. It feems to be from fafhion merely that thefe,buds are chewed ; 
for they have a difagreeable tafte; nor could we accuftom ourfelves to them. I found 
likewife that Kaad has a parching effet upon the conttitution, and is unfavourable 
to fleep. 

The lower people are fond of raifing their fpirits to a ftate of intoxication. As they 
have no ftrong drink, they, for this purpofe, fmoke Hafchifch, which is the dried leaves 
ofa fort ofhemp. This fmoke exalts their courage, and throws them into a ftate in 
which delightful vifions dance before the imagination. One of our Arabian fervants, 
after fmoking Hafchifch, met with four foldiers in the ftreet, and attacked the whole 
party. One of the foldiers gave him a found beating, and brought him home to us. 
Notwith{tanding his mifhap, he would not make himlelf eafy, but {till imagined, fuch 
was the effect of his intoxication, that he was a match for any four men. 


Crap. CEXI. — Of the Food of the Arabians, and their Manner of Eating, 


AS the people of the Eaft fquat themfelves upon the ground when they-fit, fo their 
manner of eating at meals is conformable to this way of fitting. They {pread a large 
cloth in the middle of the room, put upon this cloth a fmall table only one foot high, 
and upon the table a large round plate of tinned copper. Upon this are fet different 
copper difhes, neatly tinned within and without. Inftcad of table napkins, 
Arabians of rank ule a long linen cloth, which thofe at tabie put under their knees. 
Where this linen cloth is wanting, every one ufes a fmall handkerchief of his own. 
They ule no knives nor forks. ‘he ‘lurks have fometimes wooden or horn fpoons ; 
but the Arabians ufe their fingers with great dexterity, and eat all difhes with the 
hand. 

Were we to judge them by the ftandard of our own manners, the people of the Eait 
behave very indecently at an European table. I could not help being much ftruck by 
the behaviour of the firft ‘Turk I faw eat, who was the comptroller of the cuftoms of 
the Dardanelles, in company with whom I happened to fup at the French Conful’s 
table. ‘Phat Turk tore his meat in pieces with his fingers, and wiped them with 
lus napkin, My furprife at this mode of eating ceafed when I became more familiar 
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with the rhanners of thofe people. ‘They know not the ufe of table napkins, and fup- 
pofe them to be handkerchicts, with which they are to wipe ticmfelves, They are 
much at a lofs when a piece of meat is to be cut; for they think it indecent to make 
ufe of the left hand in cutting it, as with it they perfor their ablutions, “hey manage 
better when the meats are, f their own fafhion, cut into fmall bits, before being fet 
down on the table. We, Kuropeans, were at firft fhocked to fee fo many hands in the 
difh together. But, as the Mahometans are obliged, by the laws of their religion, to 
pay the urmoft attencon to perfonal cleanlinefs, and ate habituated to it, there isin 
reality little difference in point of delicacy, between their mode of eating and ours. 

The more eminent Schiechs in the defart eat of nothing but Pilau, or boiled rice. It 
is ferved up in a very large wooden plate. ‘The company fit down and eat, one after 
another, till the whole content: of the plate be exhautted, or they are fatisfied. In the 
houfes of porfons of diftinétion ia the towns, feveral of thefe plates are fet, one upon 
auother, in a pyramiaical form. When the matters rife, the fervants fit down at the 
fame table, and eat up what remains. 

The meal was ferved up in a different f{tyle at Merdin, where I dined with fifteen 
of the Waiwsde’s officers. A fervant ftood in the middle of the company, to fet 
down and remove ‘the difhes which were brought in by the other fervants. Hardly 
was a plate fet down upon the table, when fixteen hands were thruft into it, all at once, 
and foon emptied it of its contents, efpecially when this was paftry, which the inhabi- 
tants of the Eaft, whofe drink is water, are paffionately fond of, They eat with 
amazing quicknefs in the Eaft. At Merdan we emptied more than fourteen plates 
within lefs than twenty minutes. 

‘The Muflulmans in general, and particularly the Arabs, repeat always a fhort prayer 
before fitting down to a meal, “ In the name of the moft merciful God.”? When any 
one has donc eating, he rifes, without waiting for the reft, and fays, “ God be praifed.”” 
They drink little while they eat; but, as they rife from the table after wafhing, they 
drink fome cold water, and a cup of coffee. 

‘The Arabians, in the eaftern part of this country, are not lefs fond than the Turks 
of coffee, which they alfo call Kahwe. They prepare it in the manner which we have 
adopted from them, The only difference between their mode of preparing it and 
ours, is, that they, inftead of grinding their coffee-beans, pound them in a mortar. We 
carried a coffee-mill with us into Arabia, but foon found the tafte of the pounded coffee 
much fuperior to that of the ground, and left off ufing our mill. The pounding feems 
better to exprefs the oily parts of the bean, which give the coffee its peculiar relith. 
The people of the Eaft always drink their coffee without either milk or fugar. 

It is odd enough that, in Yemen, the proper country of which the coffee plant isa 
native, there fhculd be fo little coffee drank. It is there called Bunn, and is fuppofed 
to have heating effects up. the blood. The favourite drink of the Arabians of this 
province is prepared jrom the hutks of coffee-beans, flightly roafted, and pounded. It 
is called Kahwe, or nore commonly Kifcher. It taftes like tea, and is thought refrefh- 
ing. People of diftingtion diink it out of porcelain cups, and the lower fort out of cups 
ot coarfe carthern ware. 

Although the Muffulmans are forbidden the ufe of all intoxicating liquors, yet many 
of them are paffionately fond of thefe, and drink them privately, and at night in their 
own houles. Our phyfician faw, in the houfe of a rich merchant at Loheia, all the 
neceflary inftruments for diftilling brandy. On the frontiers of Arabia, where there are 
Chriitians, both wine and fpirituous liqucrs are to be found ; but in Arabia, none of 
thefe are to be obtained, except from the Jews of Sana, who have great plenty, and that 
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of excellent quality. They fupply their countrymen; but having no cafks, they are 
obliged to carry their wine and brandy in copper vetfels, which renders the ufe of them 
danzerous to the health, The Englifh, too, fometimes bring arrack from India 
to Mokha. 

At Loheia, we bought a fort of wine, prepared froma an infufion of dry grapes in 
water, ina pot which is buried in the ground, to make the liquor ferment. We had 
alfo offered to usa thick, white liquor, called Bula, which is prepared from speal mixed 
with water, and brought into a {tate of fermentation. It is uied at Bafra, and is {till 
more common in Armenia, where the inhabitants keep it in large earthem pots, half 
buried in the ground, aud draw it out for ufe by the infertion of reeds. A proof of 
the permanency of national cuftom is, that Xenophon found this fame liquor ufed in 
Armenia, and preferved in this very manner. 

‘The Arabians are, in general, a fober frugal nation, which is probably the caufe of 
their leannefs, and feemingly ftinted growth. Their ufual articles of food are rice, 
pulfe, milk, butter, and Keimak, or whipped cream. ‘They are not without animal 
food; but they feldom eat of it; for it is thought very unwholefome in thefe hot 
countries. Mutton is the moft common fpecies of animal food ufed here ; and on it 
the Arabians of the defart chiefly live. As the caftration of animals, though not for: 
bidden by the Muffulnan law, is little praétifed here, wether mutton is never ufed by 
the Arabians. ‘ 

‘Lhe common people in Arabia have little other food, but bad bread made of Durra, 
a fort of coarfe millet, by kneading it with camel’s milk, oil, butter, or greafe. I could 
not eat of this bread at firft, and would have preferred to it the worft bread I had ever 
eaten in Europe; but the people of the country, being accuftomed to it, prefer it to 
barley bread, which they think too light. 

The modes of baking bread are different in different places of Arabia. In the hip 
in which we failed from Jidda to Loheia, there was a failor, whofe tafk every afternoon 
was to prepare Durra for next day’s bread. He broke and bruifed the grain between 
two ftones, one of which was convex, the other concave. Of the meal thus prepared, 
he formed dough, and then divided it into fmall cakes, In the mean time, the vven 
was heated; but it was fimply an earthern pot glazed; and a fire of charcoal was 
kindled up within it. When the oven was fufficiently heated, the cakes were laid 
againft the fides of the pot, without removing the coals, and in a few moments the bread 
was taken up half-roafted, and was eaten hot. : 

The Arabians of the defart ufe a heated plate of iron, or a gridiron, in preparing 
their cakes. When they have no gridiron, they roll their dough into balls, and put 
it either among live coals, or into a fire of camels dung, where they cover it till it is 
penctrated by the heat. They then remove the afhes, and eat the bread, while it is 
fearcely dry, and ftill hot. In the towns, the Arabians have ovens like ours; their 
bread is of barley-meal, and of the form and thicknefs of our pancakes; but they 
never give it enough of the fire. 

It is fingular that the Arabs, who are no ftrangers to the invention of mills, fhould 
{till continue the old and troublefome praétice of bruifing their grain with ftones, without 
machinery. But I fufpeét that they find bread made of meal prepared in this way to 
tafte more agreeably than that which is made of meal that has been ground in a mill. 
The negroes of certain countries in Africa, are faid to prefer the mode of bryifing- 
their maize upon a {tone, even after they have lived long among Europeans, 
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Cuar. CKXH. — Of the Drefs and Fafbions of the Arabians. 


WHEN fpeaking of the drefs of the inhabitants of the Eaft in general, I communi- 
cated fome idea of the dreffes ufed by the Arabians. I defcribed the drefs of people of 
diftinGion in Yemen, when I had occafion to mention the drefs of ceremony with which 
1 was favoured by the Imam of Sana. But there isa great variety in the national dreffes 
of the Arabians, and various fathions prevail among them, which I mutt not leave 
unnoticed. 

Nothing can be more inconvenient or expenfive than the head-drefs worn by Ara. 
bians of fathion. They wear fifteen caps, one over another, fome of which are indeed 
of linen, but the reft of thick cloth or cotton. That which covers all the reft is ufually 
richly embroidered with gold, and has always fome fentence of the Koran embroidered 
upon it. Over all thefe caps they wrap a large piece of muflin, called a Safch, ornamented 
at the ends, which flow loofe upon the fhoulders, with filk or golden fringes, As it 
mutt be very difagreeable, in a hot country, to have the head always loaded in this 
manner, the Arabians, when in their own houfes, or with intimate friends, lay afide 
this ufelefs weight, all to one or two of the caps. But before perfons whom they are 
obliged to treat with ceremony or refpeét, they dare not appear without their turbans. 
Thofe who defire to’ pafs for men of learning, difcover their pretenfions by the bulk of 
their turbans. 

Arabians of rank wear one piece of drefs, which is not in ufe among the other inha- 
bitants of the Eaft. This is a piece of fine linen upon the fhoulder, which feems to 
have been originally intended to fhelter the wearer from the fun and rain, but is now 
merely ornamental. 

The common clafs of Arabs wear only two caps, with the Safch carelefsly bound on 
the head. Some have drawers and a fhirt; but the greater number have only a piece 
of linen about their loins, a large girdle with the Jambea, and a piece of cloth upon the 
fhoulders ; in other refpeéts they are naked, having neither thoes nor ftockings. In the 
highlands, where the climate is colder, the people wear fheep fkins. The feanty clothes 
which they wear through the day, are alfo their covering by night ; the cloth fwaddled 
about the waift ferves for a mattrafs; and the linen garment worn about the loins is 
a fheet to cover the Arab while he fleeps. The highlanders, to fecure themfelves from 
being infefted by infeéts, fleep in facks. 

Perfons in a middle rank of life wear, inftead of thoes, fandals, being merely fingle foles, 
or fometimes thin pieces of wood, bound upon the foot with a {trap of dreffed leather. 
People of better fortune ufe flippers, like thofe worn through the reft of the Eaft; and 
this is alfo the drefs for the feet worn by the women. 

The ordinary drefs of the Arabs is indeed fimple enough ; but they have alfo a fort 
of great coat, without fleeves, called Abba, which is fimpler ftill. I was acquainted 
with a blind tailor at Bafta, who earned his bread by making Abbas; fo that they 
cannot be of a very nice fhape, or made of many pieces. In Yemen they are worn only 
by travellers; but in the province of Lachfa, the Abba is a piece of drefs commonly 
ufed by both fexes. 

In feveral places in Arabia, the men wear no drawers ; but thefe with a large fhirt 
are all the drefs ufed by the lower women. In the Tehama, women of this clafs wrap 
a linen cloth about theiy loins in the manner of drawers. ‘The women of Hedsjas veil 
their faces, like thofe of Egypt, with a narrow piece of linen, which leaves both the 
eyes uncovered. in Yemen, they wear a larger veil, which covers the face fo ee 
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that the eyes can hardly be difcerned. At Sana and Mokha, they cover the face with 
a gauze veil, which is often embroidered with gold. They wear all rings on their 
fingers, arms, nofe, and ears, They ftain their nails red, and their hands and feet of a 
brownifh yellow colour, with the juice of the plant Elhenne. The circle of the eyes, 
and even the eye-lafhes, they paint black, with a preparation of lead ore called Kochhel. 
The men fometimes imitate this mode of painting the eyes with Kochhel ; but perfons 
of fenfe laugh at fo effeminate a practice. ‘ 

This mode of ftaining the fkin of a brown colour, is poflibly ufed by the women of 
the low country, in confequence of the natural fallowne/s of their complexion. ‘they 
fancy, that, when the whole body is brown, the peculiar darknefs of the countenance 
will efcape obfervation. I conjeéture this much concerning the women, from the prace. 
tice of the men; they going atmoft naked, rub the body all over with Elhenne, and 
thus become entirely brown. 

The women of Yemen alio make black punétures in their face to improve their 
beauty. ‘Their natural complexion is a deep yellow; but, among the hills, are perfons 
of fair complexion and fine faces, and there even among the peafantry. In the towns, 
thefe women, who think themfelves handfome, lift up their veils to fhew their beauty, 
whenever they think they can do it unobferved. . 

Fafhion fhews its influence, in a particular manner, in the modes in which the hair 
and beard are worn in Arabia. In the Imam of Sana’s dominions, all’men, of whatever 
flation, fhave their heads. In other parts of Yemen, all men, even the Schiechs, pre- 
ferve their hair, wrap it in a handkerchief, and knot it up behind; caps and turbans 
are not in ufe there. Some of the highlanders keep their hair long and loofe, and bind. 
the head with {mall cords. 

Every body, without exception, wears the beard of its natural length; but the Arabs 
keep their muftachios very fhort. In the highlands of Yemen, where few ftrangers 
are ever feen, it is difgescehil to appear without a beard. Our fervant wore only his 
muttachios ; and thofe good highlanders fancied that we had fhaven him by way of 
punithment for fome fault. 

The Turks, on the contrary, fhave their beards, and keep only their muftachios longs. 
Among this nation, the beard is an enfign of honour and dignity; and therefore the 
flaves and domeftic fervants of great men are obliged to keep themfelves clofe fhaven. 
“he Perfians wear long muftachios, and clip their beards in an aukward enough fafhion. 
‘The Kurdes fhave their beards, but preferve their muftachios, with a lift of hair upon 
each cheek. 

The Arabians have all black beards. Some old men, when their beards are whitened 
by time, dye them red; but this practice is generally difapproved. The Perfians 
blacken their beards, although naturally black, and continue to do fo, till a very 
advanced age. ‘Vurkifh gravity could not endure the ufe of this fafhion of ornament. 
Some young noblemen are indeed beginning to imitate this Perfian mode, in order ta 
difguife the whitencfs of their beards; for this colour of their hair is more common in 
Turkey than in the fouthern regions of Afia. A white beard is thought by the Turks te 
be very unbecoming for a man of rank. 

When Turks, who have had themfelves fhaven in their youth, determine upon fuflering 
their beards to grow, they obferve the ceremony of pronouncing a Fatha, which is con- 
fidered as a vow to prelerve their hair untouched by a razor through the reft of 
life. The Mahometans perhaps fancy, as fome travellers have reprefented, tlat angels 
occupy their beards. It is at leaft certaia, that aman who cuts his beard, after having 


once determined to preferve it long, is feverely punithed for the breach of his vow. At 
Bafra, 
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Bafra, he would be condemned to receive three hundred blows with a ftick, but might 
indeed, for a round fum efcape the punifhment. An inhabitant of that city, who had, 
twelve years before I vilited it, faven himfelf ina drunken fit, fled to Tndia, and durft 
never return, for fear of the difgrace, and the punifhmentr, which he had merited both 
by his fhaving and his drunkennels, 

The Jews, through all the Eaft, preferve their beards from their youth. They wear 
the beard not in the fame form as the Muflulmans and Chriftians, fhaving none of it 
about the temples and the ears. ‘To diftinguith themfelves {til} more from the reft of 
mankind, they retain two tufis of hair hanging over their eyes. Thefe Jews of Arabia 
refemble thofe of Poland; only they have a more decent and lefs beggarly afpect. 
They dare not wear the turban, but are obliged to content t}:emfelvcs with a final] 
bonnet. Neither are they fuffered to drefs in any colour but blue; all their clothes 
are of blue cloth. ‘They are alfo forbidden the ufe of the Jambea. 

As there are many Banians fettled in Arabia, I fhall add a few words refpecting their 
drefs. It confifts of a turban ofa particular form, a piece of linen upon the fhoulders, 
another piece of linen fixed by a {tring about their loins, and flippers. Some alfo wear 
over thetfe pieces of drefs a long white robe, which plaits upon the haunches, and fits 
clofe upon the boxy and the arms. ‘Thefe Indians ufed to drefs entirely in white ; but 
they received fome years fince, an order from Sana, enjoining them to wear red clothes, 
‘Yo obtain a difperifation from this change of drefs, they paid a confiderable fu:n to the 
Imam, and the order was revoked. They were foon after enjoined, by another ediét, 
to wear a red, inftead of a white turban: But not choofing to buy off in this inftance, 
they obeyed, and now wear a red turban, with the reft of their drefs white. 


Cuae. CXXIM. — Arabian Politencfs. 


IN Yemen, Oman, and Perfia, an European is treated with as much civility as a 
Mahometan would findin Europe. Some travellers complain of the rude manners of 
the inhabitants of the Faft; but it muft be allowed that the Europeans often involve 
themfelves in ©.  arraffments in thefe countries, by being the firft to exprefs contempt 
or averfion for ine Muflulmans, A proof of the defire of thefe governments to obtain 
the friendfhip of Europeans, is their exatting eafier duties of cultom from them than 
from other nations, as I had occafion to remark, both in Perfia, and throughout all 
Arabia. , 

In Turkey they are lefs kindly treated. A comparifon of the manners of the 
Turks with thofe of the Arabians, will beit prove the fuperior politenefs of the latter 
nation. 

The Turks in general hate Europeans; probably from an indiftin& remembrance 
of the bloody wars which they have at different times waged with the inhabitants of 
the Weft. Children are, with them, as much terrified at the name of European as with 
us at the name of Turk. Turks, in the fervice of Europeans, confider their mafters 
as indebted to them for protection, yet are defpifed by their countrymen for eating the 
bread of Chriftians, and at Conftantinople are nicknamed {wine-herds. The Europeans 
are held in particular abhorrence at Damietta, Damafcus, and Kahira. ‘Vhe Arabians 
having never had any quarrels with the inhabitants of Europe, have not the fame 
reafons for viewing them with averfion. 

Neither are the Chriftians of the Eaft treated equally well in all the different parts 
of Afia. The Armenians and Georgians are not ill looked upon in Perfia; and may 
afpire to the firft pofts in the army, without changing their religion, I was myfelf 

acquainted 
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acquainted at Shiraz with a Khan, and feveral officers, who were Chriftians, and natives 
of Georgia. ‘The Turks again admit no Chriftian foldiers into their armies, and regard 
their Ghriftian fellow fubjets with the moft infolent contempt. 

In Arabia, the Chriftians are called Naflara or Nufrani. As they are incapable of 
any honourable office in this country, the moft refpe€table among them are merchants. 
‘The Arabians, for this reafon, give every Chriftian of a decent appearance the titl> 
either of Chauadsje, or of Barfagan, two appellations both fignifying merchant. A 
Chiiftian of more ordinary drefs and equipage is called Mailim, or matter, as they fup- 
pofe fuch a one to be an artifan. I had affumed the name of Abdallah, and was ac- 
cordingly called in Arabia Chauadsje Abdalla, and in Perfia Abdalla Aga. In Natolia, 
where the Turkifh language prevails, and civility feems to be unknown, the Turks 
call the Chriftians of the Eaft Dsjaurler, a term extremely contemptucus. A Turk, 
who had hired me his mules for the journey between Aleppo and Konie, und was 
confequently in my fervice, never gave me another name than Dsjaur. I told him, 
indeed, that I was not a Dsjaur, but a Frank; and he afterwards gave me the name of 
Frank or Abdallah, 

The behaviour of the Turks to the Chriftians correfponds to the reproachful language 
in which they addrefs them. In the Turkith empire Chriftians are ‘obliged to wear a 
badge, which marks their fervile condition, and to pay a poll tax. In Conftantinople, 
Chriftians, as they pafs, are required cither to fweep the ftreets, and remove the filth, 
or to pay money, that they may be excufed. ‘Thefe vexatious impofinons are not 
warranted by the government ; but fo abjeét is the condition of the Chriftians, that 
they dare not complain of an injury fuffered from a Mahometan. They are in danger 
of being infulted if they appear in the ftreets on days of public feftivity. I fhall mention 
one inftance, out of many, which I wimeffed, of the infolence of the Turks. In Natolia, 
we met in the high way with a ‘Turk, who being about to mount his horie, compelled 
an honeft Greek merchant to alight from his mule, and hold the ftirrup to him. An 
Arab would blufh for fuch rudenefs. A Schiech, from whom we had hired camels, 
ufed often io prefent his back fora flep by which I might mount my dromedary. ~ 

I know enough of the Chriftians of the Eaft, to induce me to believe that their own 
conduét often draws upon them the contempt of the ‘Lurks; at leaft, the Greek mer- 
chants whom I faw in Natolia were mean, flattering, babbling creatures; qualities 
which could not but render them contemptible to a haughty and ferious nation. They 
would eagerly run to hold the ftirrup, not ouly toa Turk, but even to their own 
Katerdsjis or horfe-hirers, with whom they condefcend to cuitivate a fhameiui fam. liarity. 
A Turk, who was fervant to two Greeks, called his mafters Dsjaurlers, ana they him 
Bekir Aga, or Mr. Bekir. In the prefence of the Turks, thcy called themfelves 
Dsjaurlers, and give the Turks the pompous titles of Balcham, Effendum, Sultanum, 
&c. exclufively ; but, on the contrary, in the abfence of the Turks, they aifcover an 
infufferable degree of vanity, and the fofteft names they give them are Kafr and Kopck. 
The Armenians indeed are of a different character. ‘They are grave and fincere, be- 
have with a de.ree of dignity, and know better how to command the efteem of the 
Turks, who treac them better than the Greeks. They fometimes, or indeed pretty often, 
hear themfelves called infidels ; but this reproach they laugh at, and confidently name 
themfelves Chriflians, by which means they come to receive the fame name from the 
Mahometans. : ‘ 

In Arabia and Perfia, the Jews are held at leaft as much in cofitempt as in Europe. 
In Turkey they are very numerous, and praétife all different trades. Among thofe of 
them who are empioyed in commerce, are fome rich bankers, who often rife into credit 
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with people in power, and afford protection to their brethren. The Arabians call 
them Jehudi. In Turkey, where they are infulted alike by the Muflulmans and the 
Chriftians, they receive the denomination of T{chefied, which is {till more opprobrious 
than that of Dsjaur. 

The chief part of Arabian politenefs is hofpitality ; a virtue which is hereditary to 
the nation, and which they ftill exercife in its primitive fimplicity. An ambaflador fent 
to any prince or Schiech has his expences defrayed, and receives prefents, according to 
the cuftom of the Eaft. A traveller of any diftinction, who fhould go to fee any great 
Schiech in the defart, would receive the fame treatment. I have fpoken occaiionally 
of the Kans and Manfales, or houfes of hofpitable entertainment, in which I was re- 
ceived on my travels, What appears to diftinguifh the Arabians from the other inha- 
bitants of the Eaft, is, that they exercife hofpitality to all, without refpect of rank or 
religion. 

The Arabians invite all who come in while they are at table, to eat with them, whe. 
ther great or fmall, Mahometans or Chriftians. In the caravans, I have often had the 
pleafure of feeing a poor Muleteer prefs paflengers to fhare his meals, and, with an 
air of fatisfaction, diftribute his little {tore of bread and dates to whofoever would ac- 
cept any part of it from him. Ihave, on the other hand, been fhocked at the beha- 
viour even of rich Turks, who retired to a corner to eat by themfelves, that they might 
avoid afking any ome to partake of their fare. 

When a Bedouin Schiech eats bread with ftrangers, they may truft his fidelity, and 
depend upon his protection. A traveller will always do well to take an early oppor- 
tunity of fecuring the friendfhip of his guide by a meal. When two Arabians falate each 
other, he who {peaks firft lays his right hand on his heart, and fays, “ Salam aleikum,” 
* peace be with you ;”” the other replies, “ Aleikum effalam ;” or, “ with you be peace.” 
Old perfons commonly add their blefling, or rather “ the mercy and bleffing of God,” 
The Mahometans of Egypt and Syria never falute the Chriftians in thefe words ; but 
content themfelves with faying to them, “¢ Sebachel chair,” “ good day ;”” or, “ Sahheb 
falamat,” “friend, how art thou ?”? In Yemen, this diftinGtion is not obferved. The 
inhabitants of the highlands of Yemen ufe a form of falutation, of which I could never 
Jearn the meaning. 

I long imagined that the ufe of a peculiar form of falutation to Chriftians was owing 
to the orthodox zeal of the Mahometans; but I have fince underftood, that it is rather 
owing to a fuperftitious averfion in the oriental Chriftians for the Muffulman form of 
falutation. They would not fuffer me to ufe thofe words, and would not reply in them 
to fome Turks who miftook them for men of their own nation; a circumftance 
which eafily happens, as Chriftians fometimes ufe the white turban to procure refpect, 
and to make robbers fuppofe them Turks. 

Two Arabs of the defart meeting, fhake hands more than ten times. Each kiffes 
his own hand, and {till repeats the queftion, “‘ How art thou?” In Yemen, perfons 
who value themfelves on their good breeding, ufe many compliments. Each does as 
if he wifhed the other’s hand, and draws back his own to avoid receiving the fame 
honour. At length, to end the conteft, the eldeft of the two fuffers the other to kifs 
his fingers. People of rank embrace their equals; and all treat one another with a 
degree of politenefs that furprifes ftrangers. 

At vifits, they obferve nearly the fame cuftoms as the other inhabitants of the Eaft. 
When the vifir is an ordinary and familiar one, pipes of Kircher and Kaad are always 
prefented ; on a vifit of ceremony, rofe water and perfumes are added. When it is 
time for the vifitor tg retire, a fervant comes in with a flafk of refe water and befprinkles 
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the, company, another perfumes the beard of the vifitor, and the wide leeves: of his 
gown. When we firft faw the ceremony ufed, which was at Rafthid, we.wetea good 
ual furprifed to fee a fervant fit down befide us, and caft water upon our faces. 


’ Cuap, CXXIV. — Of fome peculiar Cuftoms. 


IN hot countries, cleanlinefs is indifpenfably neceflary to health. The common 
people, who reafon little, might forget or neglect a care fo neceffary to their welfare. 
For this reafon, as it would feem, have the founders of feveral feéts enjoined purifica- 
tions and ablutions as a religious duty. ; 

The Arabians are obliged to be extreme cleanly by the laws equally of their ¢limate 
and their religion ; and they obferve thofe precepts -with the moft {crupulous exatti- 
tude, They not only wath, bathe, and pair their nails very often, but cut away all 
hairs from the body ; and pluck them from thofe parts upon which the razor’ ¢annot 

. be employed, that not the leaft impurity may remain upon them. * Thofe are held: in 
contempt who exercife unclganly trades, fuch as the fervants at the public baths, barbers, 
cooks, tanners, &c. This contempt, however, falls upon the employment, without 
operating to the exclufion of the perfon exercifing it from fociety.» oo 

Much has been faid concerning the origin of the cuftom of circumeifing infants, 
which feems at firft view, fo abfurd. Some have -referred it to ‘men’s difpofition,’ to 
offer to the Deity a part of what they hold deareft, and value as moft precious. But 
this feems to be an awkward attempt at pleafantry, and befides, is not true; otherwile, 
circumcifion would be praétifed among all nations, in all climates, and would be regarded 

- as a religious ceremony ; whereas it fabtfts only in hot countries, and there not as a 
religious inftitution, but as an old cuftom. , 5 es 

It is true that feveral nations, in hot climates, do not prattife it, fuch as the Perfians, 
the Indians, and many of the inhabitants of Africa; but there are others who’ obferve 
it, although not enjoined by the precepts of their religion. Such are the Chriftians of 
Abyflinia, and many of the idolatrous people of Africa. The Mahometans do not cdn- 
fider cixcumcifion as a religious duty, but merely asa laudable cuftom of their: anceftors, 
worthy of being kept up. None Dut the fuperttitious Jews appear to attach ideas of 
teligious fandtity to an obfervance which is purely civil. ; 

The cuftom of circumcifing infants certainly owes its origin to the phyfical nature 
of thefe climates, There are fome corporeal defeéts and infirmities’ more common in 
fome countries than in others, which this praétice has a tendency to remedy; and, 
where thefe prevail, circumcifion is ufed. Nothing is more effe¢tual in preventing thofe 
difeafes, which, in hot countries, are liable to attack certain parts, than the keeping of 
thofe parts very clean by frequent ablution. Circumcifion renders this ablution ne- 
ceflary, and reminds thofe, who might otherwife neglec it, of its utility. Legiflators 
have accordingly thought it their duty to make people take fuitable precautions for the pre- 
fervation of health, by giving this ufeful cuftom the fanction of laws civil and: religious, 

This conjecture will appear the more probable, when it is confidered that the practice 
-of-circumcifing girls is generally in the fame countries in which boys are circumcifed. In 
Oman, on the fhores of the Perfian Gulph, among the Chriftians of Abyflinia, and in 
Egypt, among the Arabs and Copts, this latter cuftom is prevalent) ‘At Bafra and 
Bagdad, all the women‘ of Arabian blood circumcife their daughters as well as+ their 
fons, At Kahira, the women who perform this operation are aswell known as mid- 
wives. ‘They are openly called into houfes from the ftreets, without any fecrét being 
‘made of the intention with which they are invited. a 
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In Egypt, we mentioned to a nobleman, who had invited us to his call feat, our 

curiofity to know in what manner girls were circumcifed. He immediately made a 
young Arabian girl, who had been circumcifed, and was then eighteen years of age, to 
be called in, and allowed us to examine, in the prefence of his fervants, what changes 
had been produced by the operation, upon the parts, and even to make a drawing of 
them. I was convinced, that it is alfo out of cleanlinefs, and to render ablution eafier, 
that the prettice of circumcifing women has been firft adopted. No law has appointed 
it, any more than that of boys ; it isa ufage, not a religious duty. 
* The corruption of dead bodics has the moft deftructive effets upon the health in hot 
countries ; more fo than in more temperate climates, Ii. was therefore neceffary to fe- 
cure the inhabitants from its noxious influence, by increafing, through religious motives, 
their natural averfion for dead carcafes, Mahomet, and fome other founders of feéts, 
have for this reafon affixed ideas of fpiritual impurity to the a& of touching a dead 
body. Some Muffulmans require great purification to cleanfe a man thus defiled, and 
feparate him for fome time from fociety. ‘The Arabians are lefs rigid; when a perfon 
af this nation has had the misfortune to touch a carcafe,‘he wafhes himfelf carefully, 
and, when no mark of external impurity remains, he then returns to the ordinary inter- 
courfe of life. ? 

A frugal nation, who regard even fobriety as a virtue, muft naturally affix ideas of 
fhame to every thing that indicates any degree of intemperance. ‘he Arabians are 
greatly fhocked when that accident happens to a man, which is the natural confequence 
‘of the fulnefs of the inteftines after too copious a meal, and of the indigeftion of windy 
articles of diet. ‘Ihe Chevalicr D’Arvieux has been blamed as guilty of exaggeration 
in what he fays concerning the delicacy of the Arabs upon this fcore ; but I have found 
all that he fays of the manners and ‘ufages of this nation to be ftriétly true, I am, 
therefore, inclined to believe equally what he relates concerning things which I could 
not obferve or verify mylelf. It fhould feem that the Arabs are not all equally thocked 
at fuch an involuntary accident. Yet, a Bedouin, guilty of fuch a piece of indecency, 
would be defpifed by his countrymen, The inftance of an Arab of the tribe of Belludsje 
was mentioned to »xe, who, for a reafon of this fort, was obliged to leave his country, 
and never durft return. 

‘Lhe ignorance of the Arabians fubjeés them to all the illufions of fiuperttition. They 
wear almoft all amulets upon their arms; on thelr fingers they have ordinary rings. 
Their religion is faid to oblige them to teke off their rings, which are of gold, or 
fet with precious itenes, whenever they fay thelr prayers, which, if this. precaution 
were neglected, would be of no efficacy. They feem to think, that, in order to be 
heard, they mutt appear before the Deity in the wtmoit humiliation and abafement. 


OF THE LANGUAGE AND SCIENCES OF THE ARABIANS. 


Cuar. CXXV. — Of the Language and Writing of the Arabians. 


THE Arabian language, one of the moft ancient and general in the world, has had 
the fate of other living languages, which have been fpoken through many ages, and by 
the inhabitants of different provinces and countries remote from one another. It has 
gradually undergoné fuch an alteration, that the Arabic fpoken and written by Mahomet 
may now be regarded as a dead language. : : 

From religious prejudices, perhaps the Muffulmans in general believe, and the Arabians 


affert, the language of the Koran, and confequently the dialect Spoken at Mecca in the 
days 
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days of Makomet, to be the pure and moft perfeét of all. That dialeét, however, 
differs fo widely from the modern language of Arabia, that it is now taught and ftudied 
in the college of Mecca juft as the Latin is at Rome. The fame is done through 
Yeinen; aud is fo much the more neceflary, becaufe the diale&t of that province, 
which differed from Mecca eleven centuries fince, has fuffered new and very confider- 
able changes fince that period. The diale&t of the highlands of Yemen is faid to have 
the ftrongelt analogy to the language of the Koran; for thofe highlanders have 
Kittle intercourfe with ftrangers. ‘Ihe old Arabic language is, through all the Eaft, jut 
likeLatin in Europe, a learned tongue, to be acquired only in colleges, or by the perufal 
of the bef authors. 

There is, perhaps, no other language diverfified by fo many diale&ts as that of Arabia. 
The nation, having extended their conquefts, and fent out colonies through great, part 
of Afia, and almoit over the whole coalts of Africa; the different people conquered 
by them, have been obliged to fpeak the language of their new majfters and neigh. 
hours ; but thofe people retained at the fame time terms and phrafes of their former 
language, which have debafed the purity of the Arabic, and formed a diverfity of 
dialects, ; 

‘Thefe different dialects in Arabia bear a confiderable refemblance to thofe of Italy ; 
beyond the confines of Arabia, their reciprocal relations to each other are the fame as 
thofe of the languages of Provence, Spain, and Portugal, and all the others derived 
from the Latin, ven in the narrow #xtent of the Imam of Sana’s dominions, this 
diverfity of dialeéts is very confiderable. Not only does the language of the Tehama 
differ from that {poken in the highlands ; but, even in the fame parts of the country, 
people of rank ufe words and phrafes entirely unknown to the reft of the people, 
‘Thefe dialects of Yemen differ {till more widely from thofe ufed by the Begouins in the 
defart, than from one another. 

The pronunciation of one province differs equally from that of other provinces, 
Letters and founds are often changed in fuch amanner as to produce an entire alteration 
upon the words, I found the pronunciation of the Southern Arabs more foft, and 
better adapted to European organs, than that of the inhabitants of Egypt and Syrix 

A fimilar diverfity of dialeéts diftinguifhes the Turkifh language. The Turks of 
Bafra cannot under{tand thofe of Conftantinople, and are no better underftood them. 
felves by the Turcomans of Perfia. 

Although the Arabian conquerors have introduced and eftablifhed their language in 
the countries which they conquered, yet their fubjets have not always left off the ule 
of their mother tongue. In Syria and Paleftine, indeed, no language is to be heard but 
the Arabic ; and yct the Syriac is not abfolutely a dead language, but is ftill fpoken in 
feveral villages in the Pachalic of Damafcus. In many places, in the neighbourhood 
of Merdin and Moful, the Chrifians ftill fpeak the Chaldean language ; and the inha- 
bitants of the villages who do not frequent towns, never hear any other than their 
mother tongue, “The Chriftians born in the cities of Merden and Moful, although they 
{peak Arabic, write in the Chaldean charatiers, juft as tle Maronites write their Arabic 
in Syriac letters, and the Greeks the ‘{urkifh in Greek letters. 

Many people living under the dominion of the Arabians and Turks have loft the 
ufe of their mother tongue. ‘Ihe Greeks and Aymenians, fettled in Egypt and Syria, 
fpeak Arabic; and the fervices of their public worfhip are performed in two langwages 
atonce. In Natolia, thefe nations fpeak their own languages in feveral different dialects. 
The Turkith officers fometimes extend their defpctifm to the language of their fubjeéts. 
4 Pacha of Ka, far, who could not endure to hear the Greck ianguage fpoken, for- 
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bade the Greeks in his Pachalic, under pain of death, to ufe any language but’ the 
Turkifh. Since that prohibition was iffued, the Chriftians of Kayfar and Angora have 
continued to {peak the Turkifh, and at prefent do not even underftand their original 
languages. 

‘The Kurdes, who are nearly independent, have preferved their ancient language, of 
which there are in Kurdiftan three principal dialeéts. Iwas informed that the Sabaans; 
who are cemmonly called Chriftians of St.John, ftill fpeak and write their ancient 
language. The moft learned of the few'of this feét, who are fettled in Bafra, was a 
farsier ; him I prevailed with to write me out the charaéters of his language; but he 
wrote them fo indiftin@ly, that I could form no idea of his alphabet. 

I was not fortunate enough to difcover any Hamjarine infcriptions in Arabia, although 
Thad learnt that there were fuch in feveral places written in abfolutely unknown 
characters: I have already fpoken, in the proper place, of an infcription, probably ftill 
more ancient, which was iow me by a Dutch renegado, and of which the charaéters 
bore a great refemblance to thofe of the infcriptions among the ruins of Perfepolis. 
A Maronite of Mount Libanus rélated to me, that grottos and ruins were to be feen 
upon a hill in his country, on which were unknown infcriptions, moft probably 
Pheenician. ‘ 

The Arabic charagter, which was anciently in ufe, but is now entirely loft, was the 
Kufic. It feems to have been the alphabet of the Arabians of Mecca; for the Koran 
was originally written in Kufic charaéters. ‘The inhabitants of Yemen have always 
ufed a different alphabet, and therefore could not read the Koran, when it was firft 
publifhed after the death of Mahomet. In Yemen, I copied fome infcriptions in Kufic 
characters, which had been engraven in the twelfth century. Thefe characters being 
in fome degree of a fquare form, are ftill ufed in infcriptions, 

Thad flattered myfelf, that I might obtain fome light from medals concerning the 
ancient written characters of this nation ; but medals are extremely rare in Arabia ; 
when found, they are commonly fold to the goldfmiths, and immediately melted down. 
In Kurdiftan, a great quantity of Grecian, Roman, and Perfian medals, have been dug 
up, and of them better care is taken; in places remote from great towns, they are ufed 
as current money, 

The invention of the modern charaéters, which are very different from the Kufic, 
is aferibed to a vizier. The Arabians, Perfians, and Turks, write Arabic in fets of 
charaéters differing in feveral particulars from one another. They have alfo modes of 
writing for different forms of bufinefs, each of which has its particular name. 

The hand-writing of the Arabians in the common bufinefs of life is not legible. 
The oricntals, however, value themfelves on their writing, and have carried the art of 
making beautiful written charaécrs to high perfe€tion. But the Arabians value 
chiefly a fpecies of elegance, which confifts in their manner of joining their letters, the: 
want of which makes themfelves diflike the ftyle in which Arabic books are printed. 
in Europe. 

They fign their letters with a fort of cypher, to prevent the poffibility of counter- 
feiting their fignature ; at leaft, the great and the learned do fo. I heir letters, folded, 
are an inch in breadth, and their leaves are pafted together at one end. They cannot 
feal them ; for wax is fo foft in hot countries that ic cannot retain an impreflion. 
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Crap. CRXVI. — Of the Education and Schools of the Arabians. 


THE monarchs of the Faft do not take the fame care, or lay out the fame expence, 
for the encouragement of fcience as the fovereigns of Europe. In Arabia, therefore, 
are neither numerous academies, nor men of profound learning. 

Yet the Arabian’ youth are not entirely neglected. In the cities, many of the loweft 
of the people are taught both to read and write ; the fame qualifications are alfo com- 
mon among the Schiechs of the defart, and in Egypt. Perfons of diftin€tion retain 
preceptors in their families to inftruét their children and young flaves ; for they bring 
up fuch of their young flaves as appear to poffefs natural abilities, like children of 
the family. 

In alec every mofque is a fchool, denominated Meeddraffe, having a foundation: 
for the fupport of teachers, and the entertainment and inftruction of poor {cholars. 
In great towns are likewife other fchools, to which people of middle rank fend their 
children to receive religious inftruétion, and to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic.. 
I have often feen fchools of this fort in the market place; they are open like fhops. 
towards the ftreet. ‘The noife and appearance of paffengers does no? feem to divert the 
attention of the fcholars, who fit before a fmall defk, and read their leffons aloud, 
balancing themfelves conftantly in their feats; to fuch a degree does motion appear 
neceflary to roufe and keep up the attention of the inhabitants of hot countries. No: 
girls attend thefe fchools ; they are privately taught by women, 

Befide thefe {mall {chools, there are fome more confiderable feminaries of education 
in fome great towns in Arabia. ‘Uhefe are colleges in which the fciences of aftronomy,, 
aftrology, philofophy, and medicine are taught; in thefe the Arabians, although pof- 
feffed of natural abilities, have, for want of good books and mafters, made but little 
progrefs, In the dominions of the Imam, there have long been two famous academies ; 
one at Zebid for Sunnites, and the other at Damar for the Zeidites. When I paffed 
through thefe two cities, I happened to neglect making myfelf acquainted with the 
profeflors, or acquiring any knowledge of their fyftem of inftruétion. I fuppofé, 
however, that the fame ftudies are cultivated in thefe two academies as in that of 
Dsjamea el Afhar at Kahira. : 

‘The interpretation of the Koran, and the ftudy of the ancient hiftory of the Ma- 
hometans, are the principal employments of men of letters among the Arabians. Thefe 
ftudies take up much time; for the fudent muit not only acquire the ancient Arabic, 
but alfo make himfelf familiar with all the commentators on the Koran, the number 
of whom is very confiderable. ‘ 

Iwas informed, that all men of letters undergo a public examination, before they 
can be promoted to any employmeut, civil or ecclefiatical. Yet thofe examinations 
are furely conducted with partial :y ; for many pericns, indifferently qualified, mfe to 
confiderable offices, while men of merit are alten cbliged to at as tranfcribers or 
{choolmafters. 7 


Cuar. CAXVI. — Cf Arabian Poetry and Eloquence. 


THE Arabians have been always accounted admirers of poetry. ‘Their early hiftory 
records many inftances of the eftimation in which they held this art, even before 
the days of Mahomet, and of the glory which any family acquired that produced 
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‘The Arabians have no great poets among them at prefent, although they ftill cul. 
tivate poetry, and fometimes reward thofe who excel init. The belt poets are among 
the Bedouins of Dsjof. A Schiech of that country was, a few years fince, imprifoned 
at Sana. The Schiech, oblerving a bird upon the roof of .a houfe, recollected the 
opinion of thofe pious Muffulmans, who think it a meritorious aétion to deliver a bird 
from acage. He thought that he himfelf had as good a right to Hberty as any bird, 
and expreffed this idea in a poem, which his guards got by heart, and which becoming 
generally known, at length reached the Monarch’s ears, who was fo pleated with it, thar 
he fet the Schiech at liberty, although he had been guilty of various acis of robbery. 

The Arabians often fing the.exploits of their Schiechs. Not long fince, the tribe of 
Khafael haying obtained a victory over the Pacha of Bagdad, made a fong, in which 
the adtions of every one of their chiefs were celebrated. But the tribe of Khafiel 
being beaten next year by the Pacha, a poet of Bagdad made a parody of the Arabian 
fong, in which he extolled the valour of the Pacha and his officers, In my time, the 
fong of the Arabians ftill continued to be fung at Bagdad, and among the Bedouins. 
When Affad, Pacha of Damafcus, who had long commanded the caravans, and was 
beloved by the Arabians, was affaffinated. by order of the Sultan, the Bedouins made 
an elegy on his death, and fang it openly in the towns of Syria, That piece is in the 
form of a dialogue between fome Arabians, the daughter of the Schiech of the tribe of 
Harb, and the lieutenant of the affafiinated Pacha. : 

‘A Maronite informed me, that the poets of Syria fent their compofitions to the academy 
of Dsjamea cl Athar, at Kahira ; and did not fing them publicly ull they had received 
the approbation of that academy, 

Ina country like Arabia, where occafions of fpeaking in public feldom occur, elo- 
quence is an ufelefs accomplifhment, and therefore cannot be much cultivated. The 
Arabians fay, however, that they hear great orators in their mofques, As Euro- 
peans are not admitted to hear thofe fermons, I never had an opportunity to fatisly 
myfelf in refpect to the truth of this account of the facred eloquence of Arabia, 

The only theatres for the cxercife of profane eloquence are the coftce-houfes in Arabia, 
Egypt, iad Syria. Thofe coffee-houfes are commonly large halls, which have their 
floors fpread with ftraw mats, and are illuminated at night by a multitude of lamps. The 
guefts are ferved with pipes, and a cup-of coffee. As the Arabians never engage in any 
zame, and fit {till without entering into converfation with one another, they would find 
their evenings extremely irkfome, if readers and orators did not attend in the coffee. 
houfes to amufe them. Thefe aré commonly Mullachs, or poor fcholars. 

Such of them as are content with the praife of reading or repeating the works of others, 
fele& chofen paffages from foie favourite authors, fuch as, among the Arabians, the 
hiftory of Autar, an Arabian hero who lived before Mahomet ; the adventures of Ruftan 
Sal, a Perfian hero; or Beber, king of Egypt; the hiftory ot the Ayubites, anciently 
fovereigns of Arabia; and the life of Bahluldan, a buffoon in the court of Haroun él 
Rafchid. The leait of thefe books contains fome good morality. 

Thofe Mullachs who afpire to the praife of invention make tales and fables, which 
they walk about and recite; or afluming oratorical confequence, deliver difcourfes 
upon any fubjeéts they choofe, When the orator has ended, he obtains a voluntary 
contribution from his hearers. ‘This, although but a very moderate reward, encou- 
rages thofe poor Mullachs to learn to recite gracefully, or to compofe tales and {peeches 
with Tome fuccefs. -At Aleppo, I heard of a man of diftinétion who ftudied for his own 
pleafure, yet had gone the round ofall the coffee-houfes in the city to proncunce maral 
horangues, . 
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At Conftantinople, affemblies in the coffee-houfes are, for political réafons, prohi- 
bited ; and the decoétion of coffee is fold only in the fhops. ‘The Turks, an ignorant; 
grave, and filent nation, are indeed not fond of public orators, and have no relifh for 
an amufement, fo delightful to the Arabians, who have greater fenfibility for the beauties 
of poetry and eloquence. 


Crap. CKXVIIL — Of the Afronomy of the Arabians. 


THE modes of the divifion of time in ufe among the Arabians fhow how little pro» 
grefs this nation have made in aftronomy. They know indeed, a little of its ele- 
ments ; but this, ir fhould feem, rather from tradition, than from any obfervations of 
their own. 

The Arabian day confifts of twenty-four hours, and Iafts from fun-fetting to fu. 
fetting. ‘Their hours are therefore of uncertain duration, and vary with the length of 
the natural day, or the time during which the fun is above the horizon, As they are_ 
ftrangers to the ule of watches, none of them has any precife idea of the duration of 
their hours, but, like the peafants of Europe, they diftinguifh the different’ parts of the 
day by vague, uncertain denominations, which only approach near the truth. 

Their year confifts of twelve lunar months. They begin the menth with the new 
moon ; and, when the fky is fo clouded that they cannot fee her rife, then they make 
no difficulty of beginning the month a day or two later. Thus all their months go the 
the round of the feafons ; and this divifion of the year marks out no period for the 
labours of hufbandry, or any of the other employments of civil life. ‘Fo obviate this 
inconvenience, the learned reckon by other months correfponding to the courfe of the 
folar year, and confifting of the fame number of days as ours. 

In Arabia, as in other Mahometan countries, two great feftivals are annually cele. 
brated; that of offerings, called Arafa or Corban, and that of Beiram, immediately 
after Ramadan. The reckoning by lunar months occafions thefe feftivals alfo to cir 
culate through the whole year, When the fat of Ramadan falls in Summer, it is 
extremely diftrefling ; for the people, however, employed in labour, dare tafte nothing 
even in the longeft days of the year, till the fun is down. . 

At Conftantinople, the Sultan’s aftronomer eompofes every year a portable almanac, 
of which there are at leaft feveral copies made. Bur, in Egypt and Arabia, this mode 
of acquainting the people with the return of the feftivals, and the progrels of the fea- 
fons, has not been thought of ; and_ fo ignorant are they on this head, that the fame’ 
feftival is fometimes two days carlier, and fometimes as much later than the jut time, 
and often on different days at diferent places. A cloud hiding the new moon from 
one city, while the is feen by another, will be fufficient to produce thefe irregularities. 

It is not for want of a paflion for aftronomy that the Arabians have made fo little 
progrefs in this fcience. But they want books and inftruments. 1 found fome of the 
nobles curious to fee, and to affift at aftronomical obfervations ; and fome of their learned 
men paffed whole nights with me in examining the heavens. ‘Fhey have the work of 
Abdarachman es Sofi upon the conftellations, and the tables of Ulugh Beigh, by. which 
fome aftronomers in the great towns are enabled to calculate eclipfes. Their inftru. 
ments afé a celeftial globe of copper, beftudded with golden ftars, which they well 
know how to ufe ; an aftrolabe of brafe, and a quadrant of wood, to take altitudes, ind 
to determine the hour for prayer. : . 

1 was told that the Perfians, but particularly the Brachmans, were more fkilful aftro- 
nomers than the Arabians; yet, to judge from the inflruments and sia 3 a 
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Perfian aftroleger whom I met with at Surat, and of a Brachman with whom I was 
acquainted at Bombay, thefe two nations are equally unfkilful as the inhabitants of 
Arabia. In making calculations, the Perfian ufed the tables of Ulugh Beigh, and the 
Brachman a book which he called Grola Go, and its author Gunnis. The Indian’s 
inftruments were a bowl of copper, having a hole in the bottom, fet in water, which 
ferved him for a pendulum, with an indifferent folar circle. 

It is known to the aftrologers, and to all men of fenfe in Arabia, that eclipfes are 
owing to the interception of the light of one heavenly body by the interpofition of 
another. But the people ftill maintain the fuperftitious opinion, thata huge fifh pur- 
fues the planet which is eclipfed. To chafe away the fith, women and children get 
upon the roofs of the houfes, and make a noife during the eclipfe by beating upon 
brazen kettles and bafons. The rife of this cuftom is referred to an Arabian aftronomer, 
who perfuaded the people of this fable, that they might make a noife great enough to 
reach the ears of the Caliph of Perfia, who had refufed to credit that aftronomer’s pre- 
dition of the eclipfe. 

The Arabians feem to ftudy aftronomy folely with a view to their fuccefs in the cul- 
tivation of aftrology, a fcience highly efteemed and very lucrative in the eaft? When 
T told the firft aftronomer in Kahira of the contempt in which we hold aftrology in 
Europe, he replied, that it was a divine fcience, the depths of which man could not 
fathom. He at the fame time acknowledged to me the uncertainty of his calculations ; 
but, added he, people defire only to know what my books fay of their affairs, and that 
A honeftly tell them. 

The Koran exprefsly forbids all Moflems to pry into futurity by any form of divi- 
nation; and the moft famous commentators for this reafon reprefent the ftudy of 
aftrology as criminal. But, notwithftanding the decifion of thofe doctors, the Maho- 
metans are all much attached to this fcience ; the Shiites, however, more than the 
Sunnites. ‘The former fet carry this fuperftition to fuch a kength, as never to con- 
clude a bargain without trying fortune, at leaft by counting the buttons on their clothes, 
or the beads of their rofaries. The Perfians are not all alike weak in this refpe€t. It 
i§ faid that Kerim Khan, in compliance with the popular error, undertakes nothing of 
confequence, without firft confulting the aftrologers ; but he previoufly informs them 
of his defigns, and dictates the anfwers which they are to return. 


Cuap. CKXIX. — Of the Difeafes and Medicine of the Arabians. 


«A REGULAR and temperate life preferves the body from the attacks of difeafe. 
‘The Arabians, accordingly, are feldom fick, and hardly ever have recourfe to phy- 
ficians and medicines., When forced by extreme illnels to call in a phyfician, they 
reward him poorly, and hardly pay for the value of his medicines. When the fick 
perfon dies, the phyfician has no reward to hope for; if he recovers, he foon forgets 
the fervices he has received. This ingratitude of their patients has taught them to ufe 
artifices often difhoneft and difgraceful, in order to obtain payment from the patient 
before-hand. _ F 

In Arabia, therefore, we cannot expect to find great phyficians. Thofe who there 
practife the art of medicine, know little more than the technical terms, fuch as they 
futd them in the beoks of Avicenna, and fome little matters about the ufe of fimples. 
All the phyficians Whom I knew in Yemen aéted at the fame time as chemifts, apothe- 
caries, futgeons, and horfe doétors ; and yet, by the practice of all thefe arts together, 
could hardly earn a livelihood. + . 
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‘The Arabians have many family noftrums, which they apply with much fuccefs. A 
peafant from the highlands extra€ted, by incifion, a lacteous juice from a fpongy tree, 
and by fwallowing drops of it, which he knew to be a poifon, if taken in greater quan- 
tity, gave himfelf a purge. 

The Bedouin heals wounds which have been made with clear arms, by applying to 
them raw fleth from a camel newly killed. A man on board the Arabian veflel in 
which we failed from Jidda to Loheia complained of a colic, upon which hisYnafter put 
an iron in the fire, and applied it hot to him till his pains ceafed. 

In Yemen, the anointing of the body is believed to ftrengthen and proteét it from 
the heat of the fm, which the inhabitants of this province, as they wear fo little clothing, 
are very liable to fuffer. Oil, by clofing up the pores of the fkin, is fuppofed to pre- 
vent that too copious tranfpiration which enfeebles the frame. Perhaps too thefe Ara- 
bians think a gliftcring fkin a beauty. When the intenfe heat comes in, they always 
anoint their bodies with bad oi]. At Sana, all the Jews, and many of the Mahometans, 
have their bodies anointed, whenever they find themfelves indifpofed. ‘The extreme 
undtion of the Chriftians in the Eaft does not affeét the health 3 for they are obliged to 
pay their patriarch fo dear a price for the pretended holy oil, that gu: of frugality, the 
pot of a filver needle only is dipped in the oil, and what adheres to it dropped upon 
the dying perfon, i ; 

It was formerly imagined that the Arabians would rather die than enduré the admi- 
niftration of a glyfter ; but our phyfician prevailed with feveral perfons of diftin@ion 
at Cairo to tke this remedy, Every one was fhocked, however, when he propofed it 
for awoman. Bleeding is {eldom employed in Arabia; yet, a Banian bled one of us 
with great dexterity at Mokha, In Yemen, it is pretty frequently ufed. At Bafra, the 
lower people, efpecially porters, fcarify their legs, in the idea that this praCtice has a 
tendency to improve their ftrength. 

‘Tooth-achs are lefs common in Arabia than in Europe, becaufe the inhabitants wath 
the mouth, after eating, more carefully than we. In the towns, however, this diforder 
is not unknown, and is afcribed to the infectious fmell with which the air is tainted 
from the common fewers, At Bafra, where thefe are not carefully cleanfed, the teeth 
of the inhabitants are very much fpoiled ; and I have feen a barber ftopped in the ftreet, 
by a perfon in pain, to draw out his teeth publicly. Thefe tooth-achs are not owing to 
the ufe of coffee, for they were common in Ligypt before this beverage was drank 
there. A Mullah told me that an Arabian had been cured of a tooth-ach by introducing 
into a hollow the fmoke of a certain plant, which had brought feveral fmall worms out 
of that tooth. 

A difeafe very common in Yemen is the attack of the Guinea-worm, or the Vena 
Medinentis, as it is called by the phyficians of Europe. This difeafe is fuppofed to be 
occafioned by the ufe of the putrid waters, which people are obliged to drink in feveral 
parts of Yemen ; and for this reafon the Arabians always pafs water, with.the nature 
of which they are unacquainted, through a linen cloth, before drinking it. When one 
unfortunately fwallows any of the eggs of this infect, no immediate confequence fol. 
lows ; but after a confiderable time the worm begins to thew itfelf through the fkin, 
Our phyfician, Mr. Cramer, was within a few days of his death, attacked by five of 
thefe worms at once, although this was more than five months after,ve had left Arabia. 
In the ifle of Karck, I faw a French officer, named Le Page, whd, after_a jong and 
difficult journey, performed on foot, and in an Indian drets, between Pondicherry 
and Surat, through the heat of India, was bufy extracting a worm out of his body. 
He fuppofed that he had yot it by drinking bad water in the country of the Marattas, 
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This diforder is not dangerous, if the perfon affected can extract the worm without 
breaking it. With this view, it is rolled on’a fmall bit of wood, as,it comes out of the 
fkin. It is lender asa thread, and two or three feet long. It gives no pain as it makes 
its way out of the body, unlefs what may be occafioned by the care which muft be 
taken’ of it for fome weeks. If unluckily it is broken, it then returns into the body, 
and the moft difagreeable confequences enfue, palfy, a gangrene, and fometimes death. 

‘As venémous ferpents are very common in hot, dry countries, it often happens, 

_that they bite people who have occafion to be much in the open fields. The Arabians 
would not, for any compenfation, teach us the fecret by which they cure their bites, 
and prevent the effeéts of the poifon. But, aSchiech at Bafra, who was celebrated 
for his {killin the occult fciences, informed me, that he ufed to fearify the wound, 
and then rubbed it to his mouth, and ducked the poifon without danger to him 
and with the happieft fuccefs. This mode of cure is not unlike that of the Hott: 
who apply bruifed flices of a fort of white onion to wounds of this fort. Ove 
Eaft, the power of fympathy in curing difeafes is firmly believed. Some inftances were 
mentioned to me of perfons who had healed others bitten by ferpents, at a diftance, 
without feeing them, or applying any remedies to them. 

Befides, the ferpents of Afia are not all alike dangerous. Some are harmlefs and 
familiar, take refuge in the walls of houfes, and are efteemed agreeable guefts by the 
inhabitants... The failors brought a ferpent of this character on board our fhip, after 
it chad been inadvertently carried out, left its abfence might prove unlucky to 
the veffel. ; 

The leprofy feems to have been always an endemic difeafe in Arabia; for there is 
one {pecies of leprofy which authors diftinguith by the charaéter of Arabian. Three 
different varieties of this difeafe are known here at prefent ; of which two, ngmed Bohak 
and Barras, are rather difguiting than dangerous; but the third, called Juddam, is 
very malignant, and apparently infectious. “This latter exhibits the fame fymptoms 
which the Englith phyfician Hillary afcribes to what he calls the leprofy of the joints. 

~The Turks, froma mifconception of the doétrine of predeftination, ufe no precau- 
tions againft the plague ; but the Arabians, although true Muflulmans, are more care- 

- ful in ‘refpeét to the leprofy. The laft prince of Abu Schahhr ufed to fend to the 
ile of Babhrein all who were attacked with the leprofy, or with venereal complaints. 
At Bafra, lepers are fhut up ina houfe by themfelves ; and there isa quarter in Bagdad 
furrounded with walls, and full of barracks, to which lepers are carried by force, if they 
retire not-thither voluntarily ; but government does not feem to provide with any care 
for the maintenance of thofe lepers, They come out every Friday to the market place 
toafk alms. , 

It is {aid, that thefe wretched creatures are much inclined to footh their mifery in the 
enjoyments of love. Not many years fince, a leper employed a cruel ftratagem in 
order toobtain a woman with whom he was in love. He wore a fine fhirt for a few 
ays, and then caufed it to be privately fold, for a trifling price, to the object of his 
paifion, When he knew that the leprofy had made its appearance upon her, he informed. 
againft her, and procured, her to be fhut up with himfelf in the barracks. 

At Bombay, the leprofy is not uncommon among the lower people; but it feems not 
to ‘be of a dangerous nature ; for there lepers are permitted to work in company with 
perfons not affested' with the difeafe. In India, as in Arabia, the leprofy is thought to 
be occafioned chiefly by the unwholefome food, efpecially putrid fith, ufed by the people. 
Mr. Forfkal has left a defcription of the different varieties of the leprofy, whichsauft be 
valuable to phyficians. 
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I could learn nothing concerning the origin of the plague. It is at leaft not owing 
to the putrefaction of the waters at Cairo. ‘The Chriftians who live on the banks of 
the great canal are never annoyed by it. Whatever has been faid concerning certain 
difeafes preferving thofe who are affected by them from the contagion of the plague, 
is founded on prejudices which have been refuted by experience, and particularly by 
the obfervations of Dr. Ruffel, a fkilful phyfician at Aleppo. 

Inoculation for the {mall pox has been in ufe from time immemorial among the 
Bedouins. Mothers perform this operation on their children, opening the fkin of the ~ 
arm with the prickle ofa thorn, An Arabian of the ifle of Lam, fituate on the fouth 
eaft coalt of Africa, informed me at Bombay, that inoculation had heen known and 
practifed in his country for feveral ages. 


Cuar, CXXX. — Of the Occult Sciences of the Arabians. 


To fpeak of the occult fciences of any people, is to defcribe their ignorance, weak- 
nefs of underflanding, and wildnefs of imagination. Such a defcription would be too 
humiliating to human pride, did it not at the fame time afford us confolation, by fhew- 
ing from what endlefs abfurdities we are faved by the ftudy of*found philofophy, 
particularly of phyfics. \ q ‘ 

Thofe pretended occult fciences are in high eftimation among the Arabians. None 
dare praétife them, unlefs previoufly authorifed by a mafter in the art, after ferving a 
fort of apprenticefhip ; or, as the Arabians fay, without having for fome time fpread 
the carpet for prayer before the feet of afamnous mafter. A certain proof of their 
veneration for thefe fciences, is, that one of the firft men in Mecca, and of the higheft 
nobility in’ Arabia, Schiech Mohammed el Dsjanadsjeni, is now the moft celebrated 
mafter of the fcience of lfm Allah. 

This feience of Ifm Allah, or of the name of God, is the moft fublime of all; 
for God is the lock, as Mahomet is the ‘key ; and confequently none but Muffulmans 
can acquire it. It enables its poffeflor to difcover what is pafling in the moft. diftant 
countries, to make himfelf familiar with genii, and to oblige them to obey his pleafure ; 
to difpofe of the winds and feafons as he choofes; and to cure the bites of ferpents, and 
many other difeafes or infirmities. Perfons who have advanced far in the ftudy of this 
{cience, have attained, as there are inftances to prove, to a facility of performing their 
prayers at noon, in the Kaba at Mecca, without going out of their own houfes in Bagdad 
or Aden for the reft of the day. A merchant of Mecca, who had ftudied this fcience 
in that city, under the famous Dsjanadsjeni, aflured me, that he had himfelf, when in 
danger of perifhing at fea, fixed to the maft a billet written by the rules: of art, which 
inftantly calmed the ftorm. The art of difcovering hidden treafure belongs alfo to this 
feience, in which the Magrebins or Arabians of Barbary are known to excel. 

The art of procuring fublime vifions is not unknown to thefe Arabians; they ufe the 
fame means which are employed by the devotees of certain focieties in Europe. They 
fhut themfelves up for a long time without cating or drinking, in a dark place, and 
continue to repeat their prayers aloud till they faint away. After recovering from the 
fwoon, and leaving the cave, they relate what they have feen in their trance. “The com- 
mon pretences are, that they have beheld God in his glory, angels, and {pirits of all 
forts, heaven and hell. va 

The fecond of thefe fciences, called Simia, is not of fo exalted a nature, but has fome- 
thing human init. It only teaches juggling tricks. Although the moft fenfible of the 
Mahometan clergy difapprove of this icience, fome orders of dervifes, however, apply 
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to it, and practife it, as they fay, to prove the truth of their religion, and the fandtity of 
the founder of their order. ‘Thefe pretended miracles are no where oftener performed 
than at Bafra, where I have feen a company of dervifes, of the order of Bed-reddin, walk 
all day about in the ftreets, leaping, dancing, beating the drum, and making geili- 
culations with fharp pointed irons, which they feemed to ftrike into their eyes. 

In the fame city, I was prefent at a feltival which the dervifes of this order celebrate 
every yeagin honour of the birth of Mahomet. ‘The fcene was in the open air, and in 
the court of the mofque, which was illuminated with only three lamps. ‘ Several Mullahs 
and dervifes began with finging fome paffages out of the Koran. ‘They continued to 
fing, with the accompaniment of fome drums; and, during the mufic, the other dervifes 
arofe, took the fharp pointed irons, and did as if they were piercing their bodies, and 
even driving the irons with mallets into their flefh. Next appeared the principal actor, 
who, affuming an air of infpiration, directed the mufic to proceed, and to be raifed to 
higher animation, in order to affift his enthufiafm, or rather to ftun the ears of the 
fpectators. In his extacy, he threw up his turban in the air, loofened his hair; for this 
order of dervifes wear their hair ;_and pierced his body with five lances: then mounting 
upon a low building, upon which a pole, fixteen feet long, and fhod with a fharp iron 
point, had been fet‘up, he impaled himfelf upon the pole, and was carried in this con- 
dition through the {quare. 

Tt was an affecting fight, to fee a lean man, with along beard, and difhevelled hair, 

wounded all over with fpikes, and then carried about fpitted upon a pole. I faid, as 1 
went away, to a Mullah of my acquaintance, that the dervife performed his tricks by 
means ofa broad belt which he carried in his long wide drawers. ‘The Mullah replied, 
that he had fufpected fome fuch art, but avoided mentioning his fufpicions, left he 
might draw upon himfelf the enmity of the order of Bed-reddin ; for that one of his 
brethren had experienced great perfecution from thofe dervifes, in confequence of pre- 
fuming to hint his doubts of the reality of their miracles. 
,. _Underftanding that the impaled dervife went alfo about, exhibiting in private houfes 
for money, I offered him two ducats, if he would come and fhew me what he could do. 
He accepted my offer, caine, and began with a long harangue on the dignity of his 
order, and its founder, who had tranfmitted to his difciples the gift of working miracles. 
After this he prayed, and puthed the {pikes with violence into his head and body. I 
examined the places into which the points had feemed to enter, and found the fkin 
flightly torn, but without effufion of blood. 1, however, thought that he had fuffered 
enough for two ducats, and difmifled him. 

The fcience of Kurra teaches to compofe billets, which fecure the wearer from the 
power of enchantment, and from accidents of all forts. TThofe billets are inclofed in 
fmall purfes of fkin, and worn on the head, the arm, or the breaft. ‘They are likewife 
bound upon the necks of horfes and affes, to give them an appetite for their food, or to 
tame them when unmanageable, In the citadel of Diarbekir, a billet of this fort put an 
end toa troublefome croaking of frogs. A man of eminence in Aleppo diftributes every 
year, gratis, billets for freeing houfes from flics. The eihcacy of thefe billets depends 
on the day, the hour, and the particular condition of the meffenger who is fent to afk 
for them. Old women continue to ufe them, however often they fail, being fimple 
enough to fuppofe always that fome of the conditions requifite to the efficacy of the 
billets have been wanting when they have been unfuccefsful. ‘Thefe billets ace not the 
worfe for being written by a Jew or a Chriftian, Being thought an aftrologer, I was 
often afked for fuch. ‘Thefe billets are at leaft no worfe than thofe for niaking hens 
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lay, which were publicly fold by a Jefuitgin the middle of the cighteenth century, and 
among enlightened nations. 

The fcience of Ramle is properly the art of fortune-telling. Jews, as well as Mufful- 
mans, deal init. When a man falls fick, his friends, in order to learn whether he will 
recover, fend to confult a Mullah, who returns an anfwer, after examining his book, and 
receives for his pains a ceck or a {heep. 

The Sunnite clergy condemn the practice of thefe two laft fciences; yet they are 
tolerated, becaufe they afford a livelihood toa great number of poor feribes. As the 
Arabians are in general covetous, men of wealth and diftinGtion too often praétife thefe 
low arts for gaining money. 

A feience truly occult, and which every Arabian of worth mutt hold in abhorrence, 
is what they call Sihhr, or pure open forcery. ‘lhe end of this fcience is rather to do. 
mifchief to another perfon than to do good to the perfon who prattifes it. It is fome- 
times employed, however, to feduce a wife from the arms of her hufband into thofe of 
a ftranger. All that is requifite for this is to fix a certain billet on her door. ‘The 
inhabitants of Oman are peculiarly fkilled in this execrable f{eience: yet they are 
certainly inferior to our European forcerers ; for they know nothing of the art of nding 
through the air on a broomftick, or of no@urnal affemblies unde? the prefidency of 
the devil. : 7 

I found in Arabia more votaries than I expected of an occult fcience of a different fort, 
the purfuit of the philofopher’s ftone. The Arabians are fo paflionately addi€ed to 
this fcience, which is the object of their highelt withes, and molt eager refearches, that 
they often ruin ‘their fortunes by it, as the alchymifts of Europe have been accuftomed 
todo. They fuppofe the fcret of making gold to be known in Europe, efpecially among 
the Venetians. ‘They have books in their own language which treat of that fcience, 
and infpire them with wild hopes. It fhould feem, that the idea of the philofopher’s 
ftone is originally oriental, ana has been brought weftward, like many other toolifh 
fables. 

At Beit el Fakih, we became acquainted with two alchymifts, who wrought each by 
the precepts of a particular book. ‘The one, who was an amiable, and, in all other 
refpects, a fenfible man, was fure of fuccefs, as he imagined, if he could find a certain 
herb, which he believed to grow on the hills of Yemen. As he fuppofed us to be like- 
wile alchymifts, and to have come on purpofe to feek that wonderful herb, he cultivated 
the intimacy of Mr, Forfkal, and was of great ufe to him in his botanical excurfions ; 
but the poor man, who has already wafted all his own fub{tance, and was then working 
at the expence of a rich nobleman, was not fortunate enough to find the herb he fought. 
‘There is {aid to be an herb on mount Libanus which communicates a yellow golden 
hue to the teeth of the goats which graze upon it. The obfervation of this faét may 
perhaps have given rife to the opinion of the citicacy of an herb m promoting the 
great work, 

‘The other of thefe Arabian alchymifts was a fort of phyfician, fo poor that he had 
net wherewith to buy a glafs alembic. He believed that he fhould fucceed in making 
gold if he could difcover the meaning of a particular term in his book, Knowing that 
Mr. Von Haven was a linguilt, he applied to him for the explanation of a barbarous 
serm which nobody could underitand. 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE ARABIANS. 


Crar, CXXXL — Fertility of the Soil. 


A TRAVELLER, who is obliged to {pend the greateft part of his time in towns, 
and has only a tranfient view of the country, cannot acquire juft ideas of the fertility 
of the lands, or the modes of cultivation. I neglected no opportunity that offered of 
obtaining informatibn, concerning the ftate of agriculture in the Katt, from fuch per- 
fons as I underftood to be belt qualified to give it. I fhall here fet down what came to 
my knowledge concerning the iertility of Arabia Proper, and of thofe other countries 
in which the Arabians have fettlements. 

The moft fertile foil I heard of is in Egypt, and in the lands lying immediately 
around Alexandria. By the accounts of the European merchants in that city, wheat 
yields an hundred fold increafe ; but the peafants told Mr. Forfkal, that their moift 
plenteous wheat harvefts afforded no greater returns than from thirty to feventy fold, 
and, in fome places, from fifteen to twenty fold. It is at leaft certain, that the lands of 
Egypt, although watered by the Nile, afford in all other places only an increafe of 
tenfold. Granger never met with a greater produce than this laft. 

In Mefopotamia, in the vicinity of Kelle, Bagdad, and Bafra, where the lands are 
-watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris, it is thought a fingularly ood crop when the 
increafe is twenty-fold ; nobody remembers having feen thirty fold produced. 

In the plains of Affyria, at Erbil, and in the neighbourhood of Moful, the cultivated 
grounds yield only a return of ten or fifteen to, one. But corn of thefe countries, 
which are watered folely by rain, is of a better quality, and produces more meal than 
what grows upon fields artificially watered. Fifteen fold is better in Affyria than 
twenty fold in Mefopotamia. In the neighbourhood of Diarbekir, the ordinary wheat 
crop is from four to fifteen fold. 

An inhabitant of Merdan affured me that he reaped fifty for one in barley; a 
return which he himdelf ¢confidered as extraordinary; the uftal increafe being only 
from feven to fifteen, Upon more particular inquiry refpeCing this fact, I learned 
that there were in this country two different forts of barley, the common and black 
barley. The latter ferves belt for the ufe of cattle, and yields fifty fold; while the 
increafe of the common barley never exceeds fifteen fold. There are likewife two forts 
of wheat, one of which yields a larger return than the other, and yet is feldomer 
fown, becaufe it exhaufts the ground more. 

In Syria, near Aleppo, nobody could recolle& more than one harveft that had 
yielded above twenty to one. The peafants between Saide and Damaleis, and 
thofe about Bethlehem, had never, in their beft years even, reaped more than from 
twelve to fifteen fold increafe. ‘ 

In Arabia, in the environs of Mafkat, wheat yields ten to one. In the province 
of Yemen, agriculture feems to be farther advanced than in the other parts of the 
Eaft. I was affured, that, in the beft cultivated diftri@s, wheat yields an increafe 
of fifty fold; durra, in the highlands, an hundred and forty ;,and in the Tehama, 
from two hundred even to four hundred. ‘The latter product may appear incredibles 
but by their mode af fowing and watering this grain, the inhabitants of the Tehama 
reap three fucceflive crops from the fame field, in the fame year. Durrais, in general, 


the moft productive grain, Granger fays, that, on the banks of the Nile, it yields 
fifty to one. 
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Thefe particulars may afford fome general idea of the produdive powers of land in 
the Eaft, The ancients, and fome modern travellers, with a view, it fhould feem, to 
garnith their works with wonders, have related things abfolutely incredible of the ferti- 
lity of thefe regions. Their calculations have either been intentionally enlarged beyond 
the truth, or the ne‘~:= have impofed upon them. 

Yet it is not impoflible co bring their accounts within the bounds of probability. Iti 
a vague way of eftimating the fertility of any foil, to fay that the produces in fuch a 
proportion to the feed.  Skilful modes of tilling and fowing may give a great faving of 
foed, as I fhall foon have occafion to remark, when {peaking of the agriculture of the 
peafants of Yemen. _ If, then, a piece of ground, where one half of the feed has been 
foft through the unfkilfulnels of the fower, yet produces ten’ fold in the crop, another 
piece of ground, of the fame degree of fertiliry, and fown with only half the quantity 
of feed, will yield twenty for one, and will confequently feem, upon a hafty confideration, 
to be twice as fertile. ‘This circumftance does not appear to have been duly attended to, 
by either the ancients or the moderns, in their accounts of the fertility of diftant 
countries, 

Neither do they ftate what fort of grain they allude to in their calculations of the: 
produce of the lands. We have fecn that there is a great difference between the increafe 
of wheat and that of durra. ‘Phe latter grain, a fort of coarfe millet, known in Den- 
mark by the name of Sargo, has been found in Europe to be friendly to the fertility of 
the lands on which it is fown ; but being of litle valve, in comparifon with our other 
grains, it is now very feldom fown. In the aft, it appears to have been in ufe from 
time immemorial, ‘The Arabians ufe it as their chief article of food. It is fown in 
Egypt, Mefopotamia, and Affyria. ‘The peafants of Syria and Paleftine fell their wheat, 
and live upon durra. [t fhould feem, therefore, that what fome authors have related 
Seema the aftonifhing fertility of fome countries in the Eaft, is to be underftood of 
this durra, 


Cuar. CAXXIL, — Of the Medes of Ploughing and Sowing. : 


‘THE foil not being every where alike good, and the climate varying greatly through 
the countries of the Eaft, the modes of cultivation here prattifed are allo confiderably 
diverfified. In Egpyt, Affyria, Mefopotamia, and Syria, agriculture.is very much 
neglected; and thefe provinces are fo thinly inhabited, that much valuable land is 
futtered to lie wafte, ; 

In Arabia, the government of which is lefs inaufpicious to agricultural induftry, 
hufbandry is in a more profperous condition. Yet the inftruments of hufbandry are, 
even here, coarfe and ill imade. The plough ufed is of a very fimple ftru€ture, is 
drawn by oxen, and is dragged over the ground in every direétion, till the foil fcems 
to be fuficiently broken and loofened for the reception of the feed. In the neighbour. 
hood of Bagdad, I faw affes yoked in the plough with oxen ; and near Moful, two mules, 
In cultivating their gardens, and fuch fpots in their fields as are not acceflible to the 
plough, the Arabians ufe a fort of hoe, and in digsing very decp, a large crow, managed 
by two men, one of whom preffes it in the grofind, and the cther draws it towards 
humfelf with cords. : : P 7 

In many parts in Yemen, whole fields are cultivated like a garden. Agriculture is 
in fuch places, however, a very laborious tafk, for much care is requifite in watering the 
grounds. In the highland part of this province, the ‘fields are often formed into 
terraces, and watered in the. rainy feafon by canals from the hills. ‘The inhabitants 
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the plain are obliged to encompafs their fields with dykes, in order that the water may 
remain for fome time upon the furface of the ground, 1 have already deferibed both 
thefe modes of watering the fields, in the narrative of my journics to Zebid, and in the 
highlands. 

"The inhabitants of the upper parts of Yemen collect the water neceffary for their 
fields in dams formed at the foot of the hills. Befide private dams, there are likewife 
very large fublic refervoirs, formed by carrying a wall between two hills. In the plain 
of Damar, the fields are watered out of very deep draw-wells, from which the water is 
drawn by ftrength of arm. Ie is furprifing that the Arabians adopt not the hydraulic 
machines which are ufed by their neighbours in Egypt, and in India. 

I faw them fow in the highlands of Yemen. A peafant bearing a fackful of lentiles, 
dropped them here and there in the furrows, juft as we fow peas in our gardens; and, 
as he went on, covered the feed by puthing in the mould with his feet from both fides. 
In other places, the fower followed the ploughman, and catt the feed into the furrow, 
which the other returning covered up with his plough. Both thefe modes of fowing 

_are exceedingly troublefome ; for the fower mutt make as many turns backwards and 
forwards as there gre furrows; but there is a faving in the quantity of the feed, no 
part of which can be withered by the winds, or pecked up by birds. In Arabia in 
general, only a fmall quantity of feed is ufed; the peafant, trufting to the regularity 
of the feafons, does not expoie his grain to perifh in the ground, by fowing it at an 
improper time. This is another proof of the fallacious nature of inferences con- 
cerning the fertility of ground, deduced from the proportion between the feed and 
the increafe. 

In fome diftri@s in Yemen, maize and durra are planted with the hand. I faw like- 
wife, in the highlands, between Mofhak and Sehan, fome fields in which thole grains 
grew in rows, like our cabbages in Europe. ‘They were the fineft fields I ever faw 
in my life. The {talks were all of the fame height, and every plant was thriving and 
luxuriant, In adjoining fields were fome unpromifing enough crops of the fame 
grain, which is a proof that the Arabian peafants are not all alike induftrious. ‘Che 
corn-fields in the places about Beit el Fakih were alfo full of cockle weeds, and 
irregularly fown. 

Near mount Mharras I faw a peafant draw furrows with a fmall plough between 
ftraight rows of corn, of which the ftalks were from nine to ten inches high. His 
oxen were fo yoked, that they pafled between the rows without treading down any of 
the plants, The intention of this piece of labour was to deftroy weeds, to cover the 
roots of the plants with earth, and to open the foil for the reception of moifture. 
‘The weeds which {till remained were pulled up with the hand, and given to cattle. 
Thus, the hufbandry of Tull and Du Hamel, although novel in Europe, is very 
old in Arabia. 

For the prefervation of the grain, care mutt be taken to drive away birds, and the 
deftruétive animals. To this end, the peafants watch their fields by turns, In 
the highlands, he who watches feats himfelf on a tree; in the Tehama, on a fort of 
{caffold, having a roof raifed over ip 





\ CHap. CXXXIU. — Of the Harveft. 


THE beginning of the harveft varies greatly through Arabia, not only by reafon 
of the differences of the latitude of places, but chiefly in confequence of the diverfities 
of their fituations as to high and low, and the different times in the feafon at 
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which it becomes convenient to avater them refpedively. Lven within the narrow ex- 
tent of the Imam of Sana’s dominions, there are great differences in this refpeét. At 
Sana, their barley was cut down on the 15th of July, while at Chamis, nearer the 
mountains, the lentiles were then but a fowing. In the plain of Beit cl Fakih, the 
durra was feven feet high on the firft days of Auguft; and, at the fame time, the fields 
were ploughed and watered for a fecond feed in the valley of Zebid, which is only a very 
fhort day’s journey from Beit el Fakih. . 

At Mafkat, wheat and barley are fown in December, and reaped about the end of 
March; but durra is fown in Auguft, and reaped in the end of the ménth of November. 
‘The date trees are fecundated in the month of December; and, as Oman produces 
feveral forts of this fruit which ripen fucceflively, the inhabitants have frefh dates during 
. the three months of February, March, and April. 

In Egypt, the lands adjoining to the canals are fown in Oétober, and the corn is ripe in 
the end of February. Lands which cannotbe watered from theNile are fown inNovember; 
and in the lait cafe, the wheat is ripe in February, and the barley in March. At Moful, 
the barley may be cut in the beginning of the month of May, and the wheat within forty 
days after. All different grains are ripe at Bagdad twenty-four days fooner than at Moful. 

‘fhe Arabians pull up their ripe corn by the roots, but cut with a*fickle green corn, 
grals, and whatever they intend as forage for their cattle. - The Indians ule the fame 
inftrument in cutting their rice, and pruning their cocoa trees. Both nations have a 
very fimple mode of fharpening their fickles, They pour water among a quantity of 
fand, and rub the blade with this fand till it is fufficiently fharpened. 

In threfhing their corn, the Arabians lay the fheaves down in a certain order, and 
then lead over them two oxen dragging a large ftone. This mode of feparating the ears 
from the {traw is not unlike that ef Egypt, of which I have fpoken in my defcription of 
the manners of that country. 

In Syria, the fheaves are fpread in the open fields; and oxen drag over them a plank 
loaded with ftones. 

The Arabians being lefs fuperftitious than the Jews, make no fcruple of fowing a 
field wigh a mixture of different grains, whenever they fuppofe that this may be dorie 
with advantage. 


Crap, CKXXIV. — Of the Domeftic Animals. 


{n Arabia are abundance of all the domeftic animals common in hot countries. 
Tre Arabians breed horfes, mules, affes, camels, dromedaries, cows, buffaloes, fheep, 
and gots. In the fertile provinces, wild fowls are fo plentiful that they are fold at a 
triAmg price. 

OF all their domeftic animals, it is well known that the Arabians put the greateft 
value on their horfes. Of thefe they have two great branches, the Kadifchi, whofe 
defcent is unknown, and the Kochlani, of whom a written genealogy has been kept for 
two thoufund years. ‘The Kadifchi are in no better eftimation than our European _ 
horfes, and are ufually employed in bearing burthens, and in ordinary labour. 

The Kochlani are referved for riding folely. ‘They are highly efteemed, and con- 
fequently are very dear. They are faid to derive their origin from King Solomon’s 
ftuds. However this may be, they are fit to bear the greateft fatigues, and can pafs 
whole days without food. They are alfo faid to fhow uncommon courage againft an 
enemy. It is even afferted, that when a horfe of this race finds himfelf wounded, and 
unable to bear his rider much longer, he retires from the fray, and conveys him to a 
place of fecurity, If the rider falls upon the ground, his horfe remains befide him, 
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and neighs till affiftance is brought. The Kochlani are neither large nor handfome, but 
amazingly fwift: it is not for their figure, but for their velocity, and other good qualities, 
that the Arabians efteem them. 

Thefe Kochlani are bred chiefly by the Bedouins fettled between Bafra, Merdin, and 
Syria, in which countries the nobility never choofe to ride horfes of any other race. 
The whole race is divided into feveral families, each of which has its proper name: 
that of Dejulfa {ems vo be the moft numerous. Some of thele families have a higher 
reputation than others, on account of their more ancient and uncontaminated nobility. 
Although it is known by experience, that the Kochlani are often inferior to the 
Kadifchi, yet the mures at leaft, of the former, are always preferred, in the hopes of a 
fine prozeny. 

‘The Arabians have indeed no tables of genealogy to prove the defcent of their 
Kochlani; yet they are fire of the legitimacy of the progeny; for a mare of this race 
is never covered unlefs in the prefence of witneffes, who muft be Arabians. This 
people do not indeed always ftickle at perjury ; bur in a cafe of fuch ferious impert- 
ance, they are careful to deal confcientiouty. There is no inftance of falfe teftimony 
given in refpeét to the defeent of a horfe. Every Arabian is perfuaded that hinfelf and 
his whole fatnily would be ruined, if he fhould prevaricate in giving his oath in an 
affair of fuch coni¢quence. 

A Chriftian, having a Kochlani mare, whom he wiihes to have covered by a ftallion 
of the fame race, is obliged to employ an Arabian witefs, who muft watch the mare 
twenty days, to be fure that fhe has been defiled by the embraces of no common 
horfe. During all this time, fhe muft not fee either horfe or afs, even at a diftance. 
‘When the mare produces her foal, the fame Arabian muft be prefent; and, within 
the firft foven days, a notorial certificate of the legitimate birth of the foal is made. 
If there happens to be a crofling of the two breeds, the foal, whether the father or the 
mother be Kochlani, is always efteemed Kadifchi. 

The Arabians make no fcruple of felling their Kochlani ftallions like other horfes ; 
but they are unwilling to part with their mares for money. When not in a condition 
to fupport them, they difpofe of them to others, on the terms of having a fhaye in the 
foals, or of being at liberty to recover them aiter a certain time. 

Thefe Kochlani are much like the old Arabian nobility, the dignity of whofe birth is 
held in no eftimation unlefs in their own country. ‘Thele horfes are little valued by 
the Turks. ‘Their country being more fertile, better watered, and lefs level, fwitt 
horfes are lefs neceffary to them than to the Arabians. They prefer lurge horfes, who 
have a ftatoly appearance when fumpturully harneffed. It fhould feein that there are 
alfo Kochlani in Hedsjas, and in the country of Dsjof; but I doubt if they be in efti- 
mation in the dominions of the Imam, where vie horfes of men of rank 


k appeared to 
me too handfome to be Kochlani. The Eugtith, however, fometimes purchafe thefe 


horfes at the price of 800 or 1900 crowns each. An Englifh merchant was offered at 
Bengal twice the purchafe money for one of thefe horfes ; but he fent him to England, 
’ where he hoped that he would draw four times the original price. 

There are two forts of aflés in Arabia; the fmailer or lazy afs, as little 
efteemed here as in Europe; and a large and high fpirited breed, who are highly 
valued. Thefe latter are fold ata high price. I thought them fitter for a journey 
than horfes are. ; 

Ihave reafon to believe, that in Arabia are feveral forts of camcls. Thofe in the 
dominions of the Imam are of a moderate fize, amd a light brown colour. Thofe 
from Nedsjeran are large, lubbardly, and of a dark brown colour, The dromedaries 
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of Egypt and Arabia have only one bunch upon the back; and, by fuch as have not 
often feen them, can be diftinguithed from camels only by an air of lightnefs, which 
makes them feem fitter for running. I never but once faw dromedaries with two - 
bunches, and that was in a town in Natolia, to which thofe I faw had been brought from 
the Crimea; but they were fo large and lubbardly, that they feemed to me rather camels 
of a particular fpecies, than dromedaties. 

Buifaloes are to be found in ail the marfhy countries of the Eaft, and on the banks 
of the rivers, They are even more numerous than the commen horned cattle. I have 
fecn animals of this fpccies in Egypt, at Bombay, near the Euphrates, the ‘Tigris, the 
Orontes, &c. The female buffalo yields more milk than the common cow; and the 
male is as fit for the yoke as our oxen. His flefh is indeed inferior to that of the ox, 
being hard and ill tafted. European merchants are however obliged to ue it in the 
countries where thofe animals are numerous. I believe that 1 have often eaten the 
flefh of a young buffalo without diftinguifhing it by the tafte or appearance from our 
beef. ‘The Arabians have a mode of forcing the female buffalo to yield more milk 
than fhe voluntarily does, which the ancient Scythians alfo practifed with their mares. 
While one milks the cow, another tickles her. 

The oxen and cows of Arabia have upon the fhoulder, immediately above the fore. 
legs, a lump or bunch of fat; the bunch of the camel grows Jarger, or diminifhes, 
as the animal becomes fatter or leaner. I could obtain no particular information con- 
cerning the inftinét afcribed to thefe oxen, of forming into circular bodies, to defend 
themfelves againft beatts of prey. The ftory is fo much the lefs probable, becaufe the 
cattle of Arabia are diftinguifhed by remarkably fmall horns. 

The Arabians have no meadows which might afford grafs for the feeding of thefe 
domeftic animals. ‘Thescountry is too much parched for the grafs to become luxuris 
ant enough to be ufed as hay. ‘Straw, barley, and beans, are the articles of food uport 
which they nourifh their cattle. The only herb they fow exprefsly for this purpofe is 
a fort of bean or pha/eolus ; the Egyptians, whofe country is better watered, fow trefoil 
for the fame ufe. The camel eats the moft ftunted and withered roots. In Arabia, 


however, he lives chiefly on herbs of the gourd fpecies, which abound in the drieft 
countries, 


NATURAL HISTORY OF ARABIA. 


Cuap, CXXXV. ~ General Reflections on the Natural Hifory of Arabia. 


ONE principal objet which it became our party of travellers to keep in view, was 
undoubtedly the examination of the natural productions of the country through which 
we travelled. Every member of our company having had his particular tafk affigned 
to him, the inveltigation of fubjets of naturai hiftory was particularly appropriated to 
the late Mr. Forfkal. His well known attivity, abilities, and ardour for the cultivation 
of {cience, afforded the public room to expect from him numerous difcoveries in the 
natural hiftory, as well of Egypt, as of Arabia; countries which he had time to examine 
before his premature death. But, our hopes have been in ‘part difappointed, by the 
concurrence of different unfavourable circumftanees, which it may be proper to give 
an account of here, both in excufe for the deficiency of this article, and as an*encou« 
oe to future travellers to perfect what was fo fuccefsfully begun by our deceafed 
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The time preferibed for our continuance in the Eaft was fhort in the whole; and 
en unforefeen delay in Egypt farther abridged that portion of it which we had 
defiined to be fpent in Arabia. In confequence of this circumftance, we had no more 
time for examining the natural hiftory of Arabia than the fix months between the end 
of December 1762, and the beginning of June 1763, at the laft of which periods 
Mr. Forfkal died. Hence many objects could be only curforily obferved. Befides, 
the frequent indifpofition of fome or other of our party obliged us often to feparate ; 
and a reafon of this nature hindered Mr. Forfkal from feeing Mount Sinai, and the pro- 
duions of that part of Arabia Petraa. 

The climate and foil of feveral of the countries which we vifited are lefs favourable 
than is commonlyfuppofed, for the increafe of vegetables and animals. ‘Vhe foil of Arabia, 
is, through a great part of that country, dry and fandy, produces no plants, and is 
therefore unfit for the nourifhment of animals. Here the naturalift finds but few 
objecis to cbferve ; and of fuch a country the natural hiftory can never be extenfive. 
In Arabia, likewife, the heat of the fun is fo intenfe, that the flowers no fooner blow 
than ‘they are withered ; and if the botanift, attentive to a number of plants at once, 
mifles the precife moment when any one which is new to him is in flower, he can have’ 
no fubfequent opportunity of examining it till the enfuing feafon. 

‘This inconvenience might be avoided by obferving the plants in gardens. But there 
is, perhaps, no country in the world where gardening is fo much negleéted asin Arabia, 
There is hardly a fingle {mall garden in the neighbourhood even of the greateft towns. 
At Beit el Fakth there is only one, which was formed by an old Dola, ‘The Arabians, 
a firnple frugal race, content themfelves with the plaineft food, without taking pains 
to furnifh themfelves with a variety of difhes. What feems to give them an averfion 
for the culture of gardens is the long droughts, which laft {gmetimes for more than a 
year, and deftroy every fprout of vegetation, together with the ravages of the grafs- 
hoppers, which complete the devafation of the fields. The Banians, being by their 
religion confined to a vegetable diet, plant great quantitics of pulfe ; but thefe are 
moitly of {pecies that are natives of India, and by confequence already known to 
botanifts, 

Befide thefe phyfical obftacles to the inveftigation of the natural hiftory of the Eaft, 
there is another arifing from the moral charaéter of the people who inhabit thefe 
regions. ‘Ihe Arabians, an ignorant, covetous, and jealous race, cannot comprehend 
how the Europeans fhould be prompted by mere curiofity to expofe themfelves to fo 
much danger and fatigue. They afcribe to them a motive of intereft, the defire of 
difcovermg hidden treafures, with great fkill in the fearch. The idea generally pre- 
valent among them, of the wealth of travellers, makes a curious perfon run a great 
rifk of being plundered by vagabond robbers. Mr. Forfkal, efcaping once with difli- 
culty out of the clutches ofa band of thefe robbers in Egypt, and being once plundered 
by another party, was obliced to ceafe from his fcientific excurfions. He found means, 
indeed, to have plants gathered for him, by an Arabian, in the neighbourhood of 
Kahira. But the naturalift makes his obfervations beft upon living plants, in their 
native fituations, 

Our friend was luckier, in this refpe@, in Yemen, where the fafety of a-ftranger is 
better fecured by the laws, and the manners of the people of the country. The Arabians 
in Yemen were fo far from offering him any interruptions in his purfuits, that both 
micn and women, of all ranks and ages, appeared to take pleafure in bringing, pointing 
out, and naming to him all their indigenous plants, A people living the. life. of 
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thepherds, and of hufbandmen, like the Arabians, who fpend almofi all their time in 
the open ficlds, naturally acquire a tafte for betany, and a degree of fkill in its re- 
fearches. But, in order to obtain the aid, and even the friendfhip of thefe good 
people, he was obliged to conform to their manners, and to content himfelf with 
their fcanty cheer. A life of fuch abftinence and fatigue, too fevere for a perfon 
brought up in European habits, undoubtedly contributed to fhorten the days of our 
friend. 

In fpite of all thefe obftacles, Mr. Forfkal’s ardent induftry was fuccefeful beyond 
our hopes. It is inconceivable in what a fhort time he difcovered and made delfcrip- 
tions of full three hundred {pecigs in the animal kingdom, and of more than eight 
hundred in the vegetable. ‘This number might have been yet more confiderable, 
hid he not laid it down as a rule to himfelf, to defcribe nothing which he had not ex- 
amined with the moft {erupulous exainefs, For this reafon had he put off, till he fhould 
be at more leifure, the examination of a large collection of infects and fheils. With the 
fame intention, he had preferved in {pirit of wine, a great many fifhes and amphibious» 
animals. But the reader will recolleé the fate of this colletion, when our goods were 
infpected at the cuftom houfe at Mokha, as above related. 

Afier my return to Europe, I was intrufted with the tafk of pubkfhing my friend’s 
pofthumous papers. 1] then difcovered a new lofs which natural hiftory had fuffered 
by his death, He had been accuftomed to write down his obfervafions on {mall de-. 
tached pieces of paper, which could not eafily be preferved. together. It is true, I 
found 1800 of thefe billets, which I endeavoured to reduce into order.. But I could 
not help inferring from the chafins here and there, that many of them were loft.. 
‘Whether it be or be not fo, I have, however, prefented to the public all that I could 
recover, in two Latin works, intituled, Defcriptiones Animalium, gto, Hafnie, 17753 
and Flora Arabica, qto, ib. 1775. ; 

Thefe two works, written in Latin, and in the manner and arrangement of Linneus, 
are intended particularly for the ufe of the learned naturalit. To gratify readers of 
all claffes, 1 fhall here infert the moft curious particulars of the information contained. 
in thofe works, and fuch as will ferve to give the beft ideas of the produétions, common 
or peculiar, of the countries which we traverfed. Although natural hiftory was not _ 
any province, I kad occafion to obferve tranfently many things refpecting it. 1 fhall, 
therefore, intermingle my own remarks, without diftinguifhing them as fuch; for the - 
greater part of the whole is Mr. Forfkal’s. s 


Cuap. CKXXVI. — Climate and Soil of Arabia. 


A COUNTRY, fuch as Arabia, extending from the 3o° to the 13° degree of 
northern latiiude, and, by confequerce, fithate partly between the tropics, will be na- 
turally juppefed fubject to a very hot climate... In fome provinces of Arabia, the heat 
is exceffive. But, in this country, as in moft others, the varying degrees of elevation, 
the relative fituations of places, and the nature of the foil, occafion confiderable varie. - 
tics of temperature, 

Before a perfon can underftand thefe varieties, it is neceffary.that he fhould have 
a juil idea of the phyfical circumftances of Arabia. This country may be confidered 
as a pile of mountains, encircled with a belt of flat, dry, and fandy ground. ‘lowards 
the north and continent, this belt is formed by the defarts of Syria, and Arabia Petreea. 
‘Lhe plains called Tehama by the Arabians, and extending from the fea-fhore to the Lills, 
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bound Arabia on thofe fides on which it is wafhed by the waters of the Red Sea, of the 
Eaftern Ocean, and of the Perfian Gulph. 

In thefe defarts, diverfified here and there only by bare rocks, and in thefe flat plains, 
there is nothing to foften the force of the fun’s rays, but all vegetables are burnt ‘UD, 
and the foil is every where reduced to fand. The drought is fo extreme, that whole 
years will pafs without rain; and the torrents which fall from the hills are lof among 
the fands long before they can reach the fea. Were it not for thefe siver-waters, which 
being fwelled in the rainy feafon, are drained off to fertilize the lands, the hufbandman 
would be unable to raife even thofe fcanty crops which his harvells at prefent afford, 
By obiervations made with good thermometers, we 4gond, that in thefe plains, as, for 
inftance, at Loheia, Mokha, and Mafkat, the heats weré as intenfe as in any other hot 
country whatever. 

In the interior country, the temperature of the atmofphere is very different. The 
great ranges of lofty mountains attraét vapours; and thefe falling down in plenteous 
rains cool the air, and quicken vegetation. The cold occafioned by the height of the 
country, produces falls of fnow ; but this never lies long upon the ground. While the 
inhabitants of the plain fuffer by heat, thofe of the hills are obliged to wrap themfelves 
in pellices. We-were affured that there was ice on fome of the hills, and that, at Sana, 
which lies among the hills in the interior country, there was fometimes froft. 

The pofition of thefe mountains, in the middle of a peninfula, occafions likewife an- 
other phenomenon that is equally obfervable in the peninfula formed by the Ganges, 
which is in the fame manner interfeéted by mountains, The rainy feafons, which are 
regular in the countries between the tropics, are, by this peculiarity of fituation, diver. 

fified here. Weftward, in Yemen, the rainy feafon is of great fervice to the country ; 
for it comes on in the month of June, and terminates in the middle of September ; in 
which months the heats are moft violent, and the earth and its inhabitants i# the greateft 
need of fuch refrefhment. In the eaftern part of thefe mountains, on the fide of 
Matkat, thofe rains fall between the middle of the month of November and the middle 
of February. In Hadramaut and Oman, to the fouth, the rainy feafon lafts from the 
smiddle of February to the middle of April: It fhould feem, therefore, that the rains 
make the tour of the peninfula every feafon, as impelled by the prevalent winds.- In 
the Tehama of Yemen, we heard alfo of a rain in fpring, the period of which is uncertain, 
but on which the fuccels of the harvefts depends. 

‘Thefe rcguiar rains render the vallies lying among the mountains fertile. and de- 
lightful. ‘he Highlanders, who breathe a fine freth air, are handfome, healthy, and 
brave. Another advantage which the Arabians owe to the fituation of their country, 
is, that it affords them at the fame time the produations of different climates. In the 
plains, feveral vegetables tranfplanted from India thrive well enough, and many of the 
animals of hot countries multiply there. The mountains produce the plants ard ani- 
mals of temperate climates, Arabia may thus be regarded as an affemblage of different 
climates, the refpective advantages of which are all to be found in the tract lying between 
‘the Red Sea and the Perfian Gulph. 

The nature of the winds differs, in Arabia, with the point of the compafs from which 
they blow, and the tract over which they refpettively pafs. The fame wind is, in diffe. 
rent places, dry or. moift, according as it blows over the ocean, or over defarts. On 
the thores of the Perfian Gulph, the fouth-eaft wind is accompanied with a degree of 
moifture, which when the heat is intenfe, occafions violent fweatings; the north-weft, 
pafling over the great defart, is more torrid, but lefs difagreeable ; this laft wind heats 
inetale in the fhade, as if they were expofed to the fun; and ‘its heat, fuddenly added 
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to that of the atmofphere, often fuffocates men and other animals. The Arabians, 
when. they travel, carry with them garlic and dried grapes, for the purpofe of reviving 
fuch prrfons as may fall down fainting, from the effect of thefe hot blafts, 

Notwithitanding its torrid qualities, this north-weft wind ferves to cool their liquors 
for the Arabians, in the middle of Summer. In order to this, they. put their water into 
bardaks, or unglazcd pots, made of a fort of porous earth; and thea, having thefe 
pots in a place expofed to the current of this hot wind, the water is thus rendered ver 
cor! a circumftance wel! known in hot countries, and at prefent afcribed by natural’fis 
to the effects of fudden evaporation. ; 

Another wind, of a mdre dangerous nature, is the famous Sam, Smum, or Samicl, 
which feldom blows within Arabia, but frequently upon its frontiers, This wind pre 
vails only on the confines of the great defart, where the agitation of the air forms a 
current for the vapours which are raifed by the heat of the fun from that parched ter- 
ritory, ‘he places the moft expofed to this deftruétive wind, are the banks of the 
Euphrates, and fometimes the environs of Mecca, when the northwind blows fro 
the defart. It is not unknown in Perfia, on the borders of thofe arid plains ; an 8 
faid to have been felt in fome places in Spain, near the vaft traéts of defart fands which 
deform that fine kingdom. The effects of the Smum are inftant feffocation to every 
living creature that happens to be within the {phere of its a@tivity, and immediate putre=- 
faction of the carcafes of the dead. As a fimilar rapidity of puftefaétion has been 
obferved to take place upon bodies deprived of life by thunder, or by the eleétric fhock, 
it has been conjectured, that electrical matter which is very generally diffufed through 
nature, might be the caufe of the peculiarly noxious qualities of this wind. ‘The Ara- 
bians difcern the approach of the Smum by an unufual rednefs in the air; and they 
fay that they feel a {mell of fulphur as it pafles. However this may be, the only means 
by which any perfon can preferve himfelf from fuffering from the noxious blatts, is, by 
throwing himfelf down with his face upon the earth, till this whirlwind of poifonous 
exhalations has blown over ; which always moves at a certain height in the atmof-- 
phere, Inftinét even teaches the brutes to incline their heads to the ground on thefe 
occafions, . 

The other meteors of Arabia are common to it with all other hot countries. A 
clear fky, feldom obfcured by clouds, renders ftorms very unfrequent in the plains. 
‘The air cifcharges its electric matter in globes of fire, and by the phenomena called fhoot- 
ing ftars, which are not wnfrequent, and of confiderable bulk. In the moft arid traéts,.. 
near the fea, the dews aré fingularly copious. But, notwithftanding this humidity, the 
air is fo pure, that the inhabitants flcep in the open air; I never flept founder than 
where I found my bed all wet with dew in the morning. There are, however, places 
where one dares not fleep in the open air for fear of being ftruck witha palfy. “By long 
experience the inhabitants of thofe paris have learned what precautions to take, and thefe 
are always peculiarly neceffary to an Europea unaccuftomed to the climate. 

Arabia evicys the proipeét of almoft confant verdure. Not but that: moft of the 
trees fhed their leaves, and the annual plants wither and are re-produced, But, the 
interval between the fall of the leat in one year, and the re-produéton of new leaves. 
for the next, is fo fhort, that the change is hardly obfervable. Continual verdure is 
peculiar to thofe countries in which there are no frofts, but-a rainy feafon initead of 
our winter. . > 

From the fingular local fituation of Arabia, the inequalities in the nature of its lands 
may, without farther information, be inferred. Thefe inequalities are indeed very re. 
markable. On one fide are frightful defarts, and on the other fertile and delight- 
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ful vales. ‘The fandy belt which encircles this peninfula is almoft entirely barren, and 
prefents one unvaried pi€ture of defolation. ~ 

This belt, denominated Tehama, as has been feveral times mentioned, begins at 
‘Suez, and extends round the whole peninfula, to the mouth of the Euphrates. Its 
‘breadth waries ; it is, however, for the moft part, about two days journcy from the fea- 
‘fhore to the rife of the hills ; at leaft this is the breadth of the plain adjacent to the Red 
‘Sea. It-bears every mark of having been anciently a part of the bed of the fea. Its 

‘bottom foil isa greyifh clay, with a large proportion of fand, and having marine exuvix 
interfperfed toa great diftance from the fea-fhore. It contains large ftrata of falt, which 
in fome places even rife up into hills. Its regular inclination towards the fea indicates 
‘that it has emerged gradually. The fmall eminences upon the confines of this plain are 
compofed of calcareous ftones, having a blackifh appearance, and feeming as if they 
were burnt by the fun. The adjoining hills contain fchiftus and bafaltes ; in this dif- 
fering greatly from the flrata of the hills on the oppofite coaft-of Egypt, and from thofe 
-of Arabia Petrza, which are chiefly made up of granite. 

The fea, no doubt, {till continues to recede; and the Tehama is on that fide gradu- 
wally extending its limits. ‘The banks of coral are ftill increafing, and coming nearer 
to the fhore, fo a to render the navigation of the gulph every day more and more 
dangerous. ‘The fand accumulated by the billows gradually fills up the intermediate 
fpace, and jos thefe beds of coral to the continent, as appears from fome recent in 
ftances. Hiftory alfo records proofs of this gradual receflion of the waters; and men- 
tions, as fea-ports, feveral places which are at prefent inland, without noticing the pre- 
fent maritime towns, which muft undoubtedly be of later origin than the formation of 
the land on which they ftand. 

Such a conquelt over the watery element promifes, however, little advantage to man. 
Thefe newly formed lands are ungrateful and barren. Nor ¢an any better be fanguinely 
hoped of the future ; fince the territory of the Tehama has remained for fo many ages 
unchanged in its nature. Mr. Forfkal fancied that he could diftinguifh a fimilarity 
between the foil of Hedsjas and that of Egypt, from which he inferred, that the fterility 
dof the former was owing to the want of water. But he was certainly miftaken ; for the 
foil of Egypt is formed of the fediment of the Nile, but that of Hedsjas of the remains 
of the bed of the fea. The calcareous ftone of the hills of this latter province is, how- 
ever, decompofed into a blackifh earth, which in time becomes fit to bear fome coarfe 
vegetables. * 

In the Highlands of Arabia, there are as great diverfities of foil as in moft other 
cultivated countries. The moft general charatter of the foil on thefe {chiftous hills is 
clay mixed with fand. But the figure of the hills is unfavourable to their fertility, 
They are commonly fo craggy and precipitous, as to afford neither room nor foil for 
vegetable productions, the good earth being continually wafhed away by the waters. 
Thefe circumftances have likewife the effe€t of rendering the culture of fuch places ex- 
tremely difficult and expenfive. Terraces are neceflary to be formed ; of which indeed 
‘the conftruction is fometimes facilitated by the piles of bafaltes naturally caft into regular 
pentagonal figures, which are broken, from time to time, from the rocks, and ferve as 
materials for the walls. 

Arabia is a country interefting in many refpetts ; butis, in general, neither rich nor 
fertile. The laborious life, and indifferent fate of its inhabitants, are fufficient proofs of 
this truth. If it was called Happy by the ancients, it was only by the value and the 
novelty, not by the abundance of its produétions, that it could merit this name. 
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Cuar, CXXXVIL — ‘Arabian Quadrupeds. 


SPEAKING. of the agriculture of the Arabians, I had occafion to mention their 
domeftic animals. Of thofe, fome appear to be originally natives of the country, for 
they are not common through the other regions of tlie eait; they retain their primary 
inftinéts in higher perfection, and are more eminently diftinguithed by ftrength and 
beauty here than elfewhere. Such are the horfe, the afs, the camel, and perhaps too 
the ox. Thecamel, by its power of enduring thirft, and its containing a refervoir for 
water in its bowels, feems naturally deftined for an inhabitant of the defart. Its hoof | 
is formed to tread on burning fands ; and the cartilaginous texture of its mouth enables 
it to feed on the hard and prickly plants of thofe parched plains. ’ 

The afs, efpecially, feems to be a native of Arabia. Here are a fpecics of affes, which, 
in beauty, vigour, and fpirit, are no contemptible rivals to the horfe. The inhabitants 
fpeak likewife of a wild animal, called Djawar, of the fame fize and fhape as the afs, the 
fleth of which is excellent food. 

‘This animal is probably a wild afs, who, in confequence of: living in.a ftate of 
independence, acquires fome varieties of form, which the Arabs, it their unfkilfulneis 
in natural hiftory, miftake for the characteriitics of a different animal. 

The Arabians give the name of Bakar Uafch to an animal which we did not fee, 
but of which their vague defcription can be referred only to the wild ox. ‘They 
fpeak of another animal of the form of an ox, which is deftitute of horns, and feeds 
only by night. 

On the lofty hills of Arabia Petraa, are rock-goats. The plains are ftocked with 
gazelles ; and this beautiful creature is fo common, that the Arabian poets draw from 
it many of their allufions and fimilitudes. The hare is not a common animal here, and 
is to be {cen only in fome mountainous parts. In the fandy tracks are numbers of 
thofe little animals called Jerboa’s, Pharaoh’s rats, whofe flefh the Arabians eat with- 
out any diflike. ‘The peculiarity in the {tructure of the hinder feet of thefe animals, 
and their manner of leaping, which have induced our naturalifts to give the fpecies the 
name of Mus Jaculus, are well known. 

In the forefts, in the fouth of Arabia, are monkies wichout tails, whofe back parts 
are bare and red. I faw thefe animals in troops of fome hundreds. Other travellers 
have met with them in thoufands on the hills of Aden. Thefe creaturés are docile, 
and eafily learn any trick which is attempted to be taught them. On this account 
numbers of them are exported to Egypt, where jugglers exhibit them to the people. 

Of carnivorous animals, the moft hideous and formidable is the Hyana, who attacks 
men and beafts with the fame ferocity. This fierce and folitary animal inhabits the 
caverns of the defart mountains of Arabia Petraa, and is alfo common round. the 
fhores of the Perfian Gulph. The hyzena marches out only at night, in that feafon 
when the inhabitants of the country fleep in the open air, and often carries off children 
from befide their parents. 

As the domeftic animals on the fouthern coaft of the Perfian Gulph are chiefly fed 
upon fifhes, the hyana is fometimes obliged to content himfelf with the fame food. On 
my return into Europe, I faw in Denmark one of thefe animals alive, in the king’s col- 
lection of wild animals. - , os 

‘The leopard, reckoned by Mr. Forfkal among the carnivorous animals, is perhaps 
the lame as the panther, (Felis pardus, Linnzei) ; the more probably fo, as he gives: it 
the Arabic name of the panther, Nemer. However, the ounce or fimall panther, named 
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in Arabic Fath, is ftill more common than the large one; neither is it regarded with 
any fort of terror in Arabia, where it carries away cats and dogs, but never ventures 
to attack men. 

Wild boars, wolves, and foxes, are to be found in Arabia; but the moft common 
carnivorous animal is a fort of wild dog, more like the fox than the houfehold dog, 
and named by the Turks Tfchakal, by the Arabians El Vavi. ‘This animal, common 
through ill the countries of the Eaft, is fo well known, that I need not here add any 
thing concerning its figure and manners. 

Mr. Forfkal names feveral other animals of which he knew nothing, except what he 
gathered from the indiftin@ accounts of the natives; and fome others of which he 
could only learn the Arabian names. As fuch flight notices cannot enlarge the know- 
ledge of nature, I thall not repeat them here. The moft fingular of thofe animals, 
which we knew only by hearfay, is one faid to refemble a cat, to live upon the hills, 
to feed on grafs, and to be a moft delicate article of food. ; 


Cuap, CXXXVIII. — Of the Birds of Arabia. 


IF we had opportunities of examining but few quadrupeds, we were not more for- 
tunate in refpect to birds. Not that Arabia is deficient in variety of fpecies; on the 
contrary, its productions are fufficient to nourifh a prodigious number ; but a traveller 
haftening through a country, has it ftill lefs in his power to acquaint himfelf with the 
inhabitants of the air than with thofe of the earth. One cannot fee many birds, or 
obferve them at leifure, unlefs among people who are fond of fowling, and who, as 
they feek for game and fell it, bring to the curious fuch birds as they have caught 
or killed, and are able to give fome account of their refpective names and initincts, 

In Arabia we had no fuch advantage. ‘The Arabians defpife the ufe of wild fowl, 
and regard neither the amufement nor the exercife of fowling. I thought that I could 
difcern two caufes of their averfion for a diverfion which the favages of the north 
purfue with extreme fondnefs. A people who are naturally fober and frugal, and live 
in a climate where the ufe of animal food is injurious to health, cannot be fond of 
game. The precepts of the Muffulman religion muft alfo difguft the Arabians at the 
purfuit of wild animals, efpecially of birds. A hunter lofes his labour, and his prey 
becomes impure, if he has but neglected the repetition of one fhort prayer when he 
killed the animal ; if it has not loft the juft quantity of blood required by the law ; 
if the bird {truggled with any remains of life alter it was fhot ; or if it fell upon a place 
which was either inhabited or in any manner defiled. We faw no other birds, there- 
tore, than thofe which we killed ourfelves, or thofe which we could obferve while they 
were at liberty. 

In the fertile countries of Arabia, tame fowls are very plentiful, and all forts of 
poultry are bred in great abundance. The pintando is not domeltic; but thefe birds 
inhabit the woods in fuch numbers, that children kill them with itones, and then col. 
leét them to be fold in the towns. The pheafant is likewife a native of Arabia, and is 
found in great plenty, in the forefts of Yemen, as well as the wood-pigeon, and feveral 
other varieties of the pigeon fpecies. In the plains of the fame province, the grey 
partridge, the common lark, and a fort of white crane, having the under part of the belly 
of a beautiful red, “are alfo to be feen here. 

So dry a country as Arabia cannot be fuppofed to afford a great variety of water 
fowls. However, in places where there was water, we found a beautiful variety of the 
plover, and fometimes ftorks. Sea-fowls, which live upon fifh, are numerous on the 
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coafts of the Red Sea, becaufe this gulph is very deep, and copioufly ftored with fifhes. 
Befide fome fort of fea-maws, we faw in an ifle of the Red Sea pelicans, who had built 
nefts and laid eggs as large as thofe of the goofe. 

‘The defarts of Arabia are not without oftriches, which are called by the inhabitants 
‘Thar Edsjammel, the camel bird. I did not underftand that the Arabians take this 
bird young, and tameit. One which I faw at Loheia was from Abyflinia. A beautiful 
lapwing, called by the Arabians Hudbud, is alfo common on the fhores of the Perfian 
Gulph. Some Arabians have been perfuaded, by a fabulous tradition, that the language 
of this bird may be underftood. 

Eagles, falcons, fparrow-hawks, and the Egyptian vulture, (Vultur Petenopterus, Lin. 
nei}, are birds of prey to be met with in Arabia. The lait of thefe is very ferviceable 
in the country ; clearing the earth of all carcafes, which corrupt very rapidly, and are 
very noifome in hot countries. Ie alfo deftroys the field mice, which multiply fo 
prodigioufly in fome provinces, that, were it not for this affiftance, the peafant might 
ccafe from the culture of the fields as abfolutely vain. Their performance of thofe 
important fervices induced the ancient Egyptians to pay thofe birds divine honours ; 
and even at prefent it is held wnlawful to kill them, in all the countries which 
they frequent. 8 

In feveral countries in the eaft, as alfo in Arabia, there is another bird, not lefs bene- 
ficial to the inhabitants. It is thought to be a native of Korafan, for it comes annually 
into Arabia, in purfuit of the fwarms of locufts, of which it deftroys incredible num~ 
bers. It is called Samarman or Samarmog. Mr. Forfkal ranks it among the thruthes, 
and calls it Turdus Seleucus. The tervices done by this bird, in countries expofed to 
the ravages of thole infects, have given rife to feveral ridiculous and fuperftitious prac- 
tices in Syria. It is thought to be attracted from Korafan by water, whichis, for this 
end, brought from a diftance with great ceremony, and preferved in a ftone refervoir 
onthe top of the tower of a mofque. When this water fails, the inhabitants of Moful 
are in delpair. But as this bird’s inftin@s prompt it not only to feed on locufts, but 
to kiil as many of them as poflible, it naturally follows thele infects in the courfe of 
their paffage. 

We heard much talk of two fpecies of birds, which are highly valued by the Ara- 
bians, and are called Salva and Sumana. We could difcover nothing concerning the 
generic character of the latter; but we heard enough of the Salva to enable us to 
underftand that it is the rail, a bird of paflage which frequents a fmall diftri& in 
Arabia. As to quails, we received no evidence of their being birds of paflage ; 
nor is it probable that this bird thould traverfe defarts where no fubfiftence is to be 
found. 

‘The Arabians likewife named to Mr. Forfkal feveral other birds, which he never 
could fee, and confequently could not afcertain their genus, {uch as the Achjal, famous 
for two beautiful feathers, with which the Highlanders adorn their bonnets, and to 
preferve which uninjured, the bird, it feems, leaves a hole in its neft. Another, the 
"Thaer el Hind, rare and remarkable for its gilded plumage, is fold very dear in Arabia, 
Its name feems to indicate that it is a bird of paffage, which is fuppofed to come 
from India. 


Cuap. CKXXIX. — Of Amphibious Animals and Fifes. 


In the Arabian feas we never met with the fea tortoife; the land tortoife is more 
common ; the peafants bring the latter, by cart-loads, to the markets of feveral towns 
BB2 in 
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in the eaft. The edftern Chriftians eat thefe animals in Lent, and drink their blood 
with great relifh. ; 

We faw feveral forts of lizards, of which the only dangerous one was that called by 
the Egyptians Gecko. It is faid that the faliva of this creature, falling upon victuals, 
infeéts the perfons who eat them with the leprofy. 

There are in Arabia feveral forts of ferpents, the bite of which is often mortal. But 
the innocent are as numerous as the dangerous ferpents. Of fome the bite occafions 
only a difagreeable itching, which the Arabians cure by applymg the leaves of the 
caper-tree to the wound. In general, life is endangered only by the u:te of fuch fer- 
per’s as have a diftin@ row of teeth larger than the reft of the teeth. The Arabians 
in Egypt are sequaintéd with this law in the ftracture of reptiles, and play fafely with 
ferpents, after pulling out the long teeth, which ferves to conduét the poifon, In 
Arabia, the only ferpent that is truly formidable is that called Bactan, a fimall flender 
creature, {potted black and white ; its bite is inftant death, and the dead body is {welled 
by the poifon in a very extraordinary manner. 

Mr. Vorfkal difcovered in the Red Sea feveral forts of ray fithes which are unknown 
in Europe. That, fea is in general ftored with a great variety of fifhes ; and I was 
told by my friend, that in the fhort paffage between Suez and Jidda, he obierved more 
than a hundred new fpecics, only a part of which he could rank among the known 
genera. He was obliged to form four new genera, which he named Salaria, Scarus, 
Signanus, and ‘Acanthurus. A. new torpedo which he met with, appeared fo different 
from that already known, that he was induced to clafs it as a particular genus. 

Among the new fpecies are fome belonging to genera which are found alfo in our 
feas ; fuch are feveral cod-fifhes hitherto unknown ; new fpecies of mackerels, mullets, 
{eari, perches, &c. Others of thefe {pecies belong to genera peculiar to the feas adja- 
cent to hot countries, fuch as the Chetodon and the Sciaena. 

Tn our paflage over the Red Sea, we {aw troops of flying fithes, which rofe from. 
time to time above the furface of the water ; but we difcovered no flying ferpent in 
the courfe of our voyage; although the Arabians give this name to a ferpent, which 
fhould rather be called the leaper. "Vhis ferpent fixes himfelf by the tail toa low branch 
of a tree, and then giving himfelf an impetus, by means of his elaftic tail, fprings from 
brar.cli to branch fucce‘lively, till he reaches the top. 

The Arabians inhabiting the fhores of the Red Sea live almoft entirely on fifhes, as 
T have already bad occafion to mention, and even fuftain their cattle with the fame 
food, Alshouzh fifhes are fo plentiful, yet a living fith is feldom to be feen among 
them. For fear of violating forse precept of the Muffulman law, the fitherman kill all 
their fifhes before they bring them on fhore. 


Cuap. CXL. — Injects and Shells. . 


THE locufts have a great infuence on the condition of the inhabitants of Arabia, 
and of feveral other countries in the Eaft; and, therefore, I fhall {peak of this infect at 
a length which others do not merit. We, however, did not find the numbers fo great 
2g they are commonly fuppofed to be in Europe. 

In Fgypt I faw once only a cloud of locufts, which was brought bya fouth wind 
frem the defarts of Lybia the locuits fell in prodigious quantities on the roofs of the 
houfes, and in the ftreets ot Kahira. 1 faw no more of them, till at Jidda, in November 
1762, a large cloud of locufts was driven over the city by a welt wind. ‘Vhe cloud came 
hhom the other fide of the Arauic Gulph ; and, therefore, many of the infects a 
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have been drowned in their paflage. In the month of July following, we found a fall 
quantity near mount Sumara, which feemed to have fpent the feafon in Arabia. Thefe 
{warms often crofs the Red Sea a fecond time, and return to Egypt, the upper part of 
which adjoining to the defarts of Lybia, feems to be the cradle of thefe animals. I faw. 
clouds of them in Perfia, and Syria; where, in the quarter of Moful, { found nefts of 
thefe infeéts, which a careful police might in a great degree deftroy. Small locufts, of 
the fize of a fly, grow with amazing rapidity, and attain their natural fize within a 
few days. ; : 

There are undoubtedly various fpecies of this infe&t, which have not as yet been 
fufficiently diferiminated. Mr. Forfkal calls the locuft which infefts Arabia, Gryllus 
Gregarius, and thinks it'to be different from that which is called by Linnzus Gryllus - 
Migratorius, and which is a native of the defarts of Tartary, from which it paffes through 
the neighbouring countries, into Polandand Germany. ‘Vhe Gryllus Gregarius merits 
this denomination ; for the locufts of this {pecies appear to aét in concert, and to live 
and travel in fociety. Thofe which remain after the departure of the great body are 
only irregular ftragglers. 

The Arabians diflinguifh feveral feparate fpecies of this infeét, to which they give 
particular names. But thefe names are not expreflive of any qualitits in the nature of 
the animal ; as they refpeét only the delicacy afcribed.to its flefh. They give the name 
Muken to the red locuft, which is efteemed fatter and more fucculent than any of the 
others ; they likewife eat the light locuft; but abftain from another, called Dubbe, 
becaufe it has a tendency to produce diarrhoea, 

All Arabians, whether living in their native country, or in Perfia, Syria, and Afria, are 
accuftomed to eat locufts. ‘The Turks, on the contrary, have an averfion for this fort 
of food. If the Europeans expreis any thing of the fame averfion, the Arabians then 
remind us of our fondnefs for oy{ters, crabs, and lobfters. A German, who had long 
refided in Barbary, aflured us, that the flefh of this infect tafted like the {mall fardine of 
the Baltic Sea, which is dried in fome towns of Holftein. 

We faw locufts caught, and put into bags, or on ftrings, to be dried, in feveral parts 
of Arabia. In Barbary, they are boiled, and then dried upon the roofs of the houfes, 
The Bedouins of Egypt roaft them alive, and devour them with the utmoft voracity. 
We faw no inftance of unwholefomenefs in this article of food; Mr. Forfkal was indeed 
told, that it had a tendency to thicken the blood, and to bring on melancholy habits. 
"The Jews in Arabia are convinced, that the fowls, of which the Ifraekte fo largely 
in the defart, were only clouds of locufts,—and laugh at our tranflate 
fuppofed that they found quails where quails never were. 

‘The fwarms of thefe infeéts darken the air, and appear at a diflunce like clouds of 
fmoke. ‘Vhe noife they make in flying is frightful and fiunning, hke that of a water- 
fall. When fuch a fwarm falls upon a field, it is watted and defpoiled of its verdure. 
The pulfe and date trees fuffer greatly from the Jocults; but corn, either ripe or nearly 
fo, is too hard for their ufe, and they are obliged to {pare it. 

A {mall infeét named Arda, of the bulk of a grain of barley (Termes fatale, Linn.) is 
another {courge of Arabia, and of hot countries in general. On ace: unt of fome general 
refemblance, many travellers reprefent this infect as an ant, and Speak of it under this 
name. Its inftinét difpofesit to travel only by night, through a fort of galler‘es, which 
it forms as it proceeds, of fat earth. After reaching the end of its journey, it corfodes 
and deftroys evcry thing, victuals, clothes, and furniture. We found ai army of thefe 
in our chamber, for the firft time, at Beit e! Fakih, We immediately demolifhed the 
galleries which they had iormed ; but they, without being cilcouraged, or terrified at 
our 
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our prefence, renewed their work in the night, with fingular obftinacy, fo that we had 
much ado to rid ourfelves ofthem. ‘They live and work together like ants. 

The arda is alfo deftructive to trees, the fweetnefs of whofe leaves and fruits gratifies 
its tafte.  Thefe infeéts fix upon trees of this character, and extend their galleries from 
the root to thetop. The inhabitants of the country have no other means of preferving 
their gardens from utter ruin, except to furround the trees with iheep’s dung, the fmell 
of which.the arda cannot endure. 

There are in Arabia many ants, but moft of them are harmlefsas ours. From among: 
thefe, however, are to be excepted two fpecies, one of which becomes troublefome by 
the voracity with which it attacks vidtuals, unlefs driven away by the odour of camphor ; 
the other’s bite is little lefs painful than that of the fcorpion ; but neither is it more 
deadly. 

A ae of fcolopendra likewife torments the inhabitants of this country, and affects 
thofe on whom it fixes with burning pains. This infeét fixes all its feet in the flefh, fo 
that itis impoflible to rid one’s felf of it otherwife than by fucceflively burning al! the 
parts affected with a hot iron. The cuttle fith is dangerous to fwimmers and divers, 
of whom it lays hold with its long claws. ‘Thefe do not wound, but produce fwelling, 
internal pains, an@ often an incipient paralyfis. 

Among the Tenebriones is one fpecies which deftroys reeds. Probably this finall 
infe&t attacks likewife the ftalks of corn, in which is obferved a farina, which ferves to 
diffufe the eggs of this infe&t through houfes. This little animal is therefore one of the 
moft troublefome infeéts in the country. The women of Arabia and ‘Turkey make ule 
of another tenebrio, which is found among the filth of gardens. As plumpnefs is thought 
a beauty in the Fatt, the women, in order to obtain this beauty, fwallow, every morning 
and every evening, three of thofe infeéts fried in butter. The Red Sea is full‘of marine 
infects ; Priapi, Salha, Fiftulares, Medufa, &c. Mr. Forfkal became more and more 
convinced, in the courfe of his obfervations, that the immenfe numbers of thefe animals 
contribute to produce the refulgence which is perceived at night in fea water. ‘This 
infect feems to be an animated phofphoric body. 

We obferved a great many crabs, fome of which were {pecies peculiar to the Arabic 
Gulph, The fhells are not lefs numerous ; and fome of them of rare fpecies. ‘Lhe 
moft beautiful is a Pinna, the colours of which are fuperb ; but this thell is very brittle. 
The inhabitants avail not themfelves of this plenty of marine produétions, which might 
afford them excellent food. Muflulmans in general eat very little fith, and appear to 
have a patticular averfion for crabs and {hell fith, On the contrary, the oriental 
Chriftians, who are confined to long and rigid fafts, make up to themielves for their 
abftinence from flefh, by the frequent ufe of fuch meats as thefe. At Suez, the Copts 
live almoft entirely on fhell fith. 

I have already had occafion to fpeak, in the courfe of my travels, of the aftonifhing 
mals of works Gane by marine infeéts ; namely, the immenfe banks of coral border. 
ing, and almoft filling up the Arabic Gulph. Great part of the houfes in the Tchama 
are of coral rock. Mr. Forfkal ufed to look upon eyery Arabic houfe as a cabinet of 
natural hiftory, as rich in corals as any {uch cabinet in Europe. he reader may 
therefore conceive with himfelf what a variety of madrepores and millepores are to be 
met with in thefe feas. Some are fo curious as to tempt us conftantly to take fpecimens 
of them; but then their bulk renders it impoflible to carry thefe away. Thele coral 
rocks, rifing fometimes ten fathoms above the furface of the fea, are foft under the 
waters : “And hence, being eafily wrought, they are preferred to all other ftones for the 
purpotes of building. : 
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Cuap. CXLI. — The Common and Rare Plants. 


ARABIA, by its fituation, as has been already remarked, partakes of the advan- 
tages equally of hot and of temperate climates. In the higher parts of this country, 
therefore, are found plants common to it with the northern parts of Europe and Afia. 
‘The plains, on the contrary, produce vegetables which are to be met with in India and 
in Africa. It is, however, probable, that many of thefe laft plants had been iitroduced 
into Arabia by the Banians from their ancient country. 

Itis worthy of remark, that, where there are in Europe various fpecies of any genus 
of plants, the fpecies of the fame genus to be found in Arabia are almoft all new, and 
have accordingly been defcribed by Mr. Forfkal for the firft time. ‘The cafe is not the 
fame in refpe&t to the plants common to Arabia with India; moft of thefe are equally 
to be found in both countries. The indigenous plants of Arabia have been hitherto fo 
Hiule known, that Mr. Forfsal was obliged to form no fewer than thirty new 
genera ; not to [peak of the doubtful fpecies, which he durft hardly arrange under 
known genera. 

Of the 800 plants deferibed by my late friend, I fhall content myJelf with fpeaking 
of afinall number remarkable for their novelty or utility. The firft place is, no doubt, 
due to thofe which are ufed for food. Ihave already had occafion* to name fome of 
them in my account of the Arabian agriculture. The Arabians cultivate wheat, barley, 
and durra, (Holcus Linn.) The latter grain, forgo, or great millet, feems to be a 
native pf Arabia, for feveral wild fpecies of it are here to be found, on which the birds 
feed. "That which is cultivated, in order to attain full maturity, requires confiderable 
warmth, and upon a good foil grows to a great height. 

The Arabians cultivate feveral pot herbs, of the fame nature as ours ; fuch as lettuces, 
of which there is alfo a wild fort which is not ufed; fpinnach; the carrot (Daucus, 
Linn.) ; a very delicate fort of purflain with fharp leaves; a fort of raddifh, of which 
only the leaves are eaten; water creffes; and above all, great variety of gourds, 
cucumbers, pumpkins, and melons. Of pumpkins and melons, feveral forts grow: 
naturally in the woods, and ferve for feeding camels. But the proper melons are 
planted in the fields, where a great variety of them is to be found, and in fuch abundance, 
that the Arabians of all ranks ufe them, for fome part of the year, as their principal 
article of food. They afford a very agreeable liquor. When the fruit is nearly ripe, 
a hole is pierced into the pulp ; this hole is then ftopped with wax, and the melon left 
upon the ftalk ; within a few days the pulp is, in confequence of this procefs, converted 
into a delicious liquor. 

‘The pot herbs which are natives of India, but are now cultivated or naturalifed in 
Arabia, are,—Sida, refembling our mallows ; Hibifcus, refembling mallows alfo, but 
of which only one fpecies is proper to be caten ; Juffiea, nearly like the Lyfimachia ; 
Acanthus, a beautiful fpecies; and Bunias, fomewhat like our cabbages; the leaves 
of thefe plants are boiled. There are other Indian plants whofe leaves the Arabians 
eat raw, and by way of fallad, fuch as Cleome, not unlike muftard ; Stapelia, and Do- 
lichos, a fort of bean, of which I fhall hereafter have occafion to fpeak. 

There are alfo fome leguminous vegetables peculiar to the country, which require no 
culture. Such are Corchorus, and the plant like our mallows; Szlanthus, a new 
plant like the Salix Calaf, the leaves of which, when boiled, have a pleafing acid tafte 
laitly, the celebrated Colocafia, (Arcem Colocafia, Linn.), of which the Egyptians 
have always made great ufe, and which grows in abundance in all marthy places in 
Arabia, 7 

Nor 
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Nor is there in' Arabia any want of vegetables diftinguithed by the beauty of their 
flowers, and their fragrant fmell. The oderiferous herbs, of which we have alfo fpecies, 
are lavender, marjorum, the lily, and fome pinks. But the moft fragrant, and thofe 
which produce the fineft flowers, are plants common to Arabia and India. Thofe valued 
for their perfume are Ocymum, the moft beautiful fpecies of the bafilic; Imula, a very 
odoriferous fort of elicampane, a native of India; Cacalia, from the heart of Africa ; 
and Diaathera, a plant as yet but little known, of which Mr. Forfkal difcovered eight 
fpecies. In the fandy defarts grows a plant of a new genus, named Molcharia, by my 
friend, on account of its mufky fmell. The plants of Indian origin which afford the 
finelt flowers, are, Ipomza, a plant like the rope weed; Pancraticum, called by us the 
fea daffodil, a flower of the pureft white colour; and Hibifcus, a {pecies different from 
the leguminous Hibifcus, a flower of the brighteft red colour, and fingularly large. Thefe 
flowers, agreeable by their form or perfume, are far from being indiiferent objects to the 
Arabian peafantry, who retain the ancient cuftom of crowning themfelves with flowers on 
days of joy and feltivity. 

Various Arabian plants are ufed as materials for the arts, and for purpofes of cconomy. 
An ill looking herb, like orache, and which Mr. Forfkal ranked as a diftinét genus, by 
the name of Suada, afferds abundance of an alkaline falt, excellent for whitening 
linen, and ufed by-the common people, inftead of foap, which is very dear in Arabia. 
‘Of a particular fort of ruth, the Arabians work carpets fo fine, that the exportation of 
them to other countries, and even as far as Conftantinople, forms a confiderable branch 
of trade to the people who live on the borders of the Red Sea. ‘T'wo plants, natives of 
India, and of the interior parts of Africa, which have become very common in*Arabia, 
namely, Dolchis and Glycyne, and refembling French beans, produce fuch beautiful 
beans that they are ftrung into necklaces and bracelets, which are highly efteemed. 
The bean of the Glycyneis generally known by the name of the black bean of Abyffinis. 
The indigo fhrub (Indigofero, Linn.) is cultivated through all Arabia, blue being the 
favourite colour of the Arabians. Several wild fpecies of this plant grow very gene- 

_ rally over the country. We were told, that, in a fearcity of this plant, the Arabians 
knew how to extract indigo from a fpecies of Polygala. The common Kali (Salfola, 
Linn.) grows in great plenty along the Arabic Gulph, and in the ifles. ‘Were the Ara- 
bians capable of induftry, they might make fugar for themfelves, as the cane grows i 
their country in its full perfection ; they content themfelves with eating it raw without 
even fqueezing out the juice. 

Through almoft all Arabia, a fort of Panis (Panicum, Linn.) or bulrufh (Scirpus, 
Linn.) is ufed for covering the roofs of the houfes. hele flender coverings are fufli- 
cient in countries where rains are unfrequent. 

One plant, although not a native of Arabia, merits notice in this place, on account 
of the difcovery made by Mr. Forfkal of an economical fecret among the Arabians in 
Egypt, in which it is concerned. That country, in which the waiter is generally bad, 
has, from time immemorial, uled for drinking a fort of beer different in its nature from 
that ufed in the north. ‘They told us they could neither brew this beer, nor give it 
an agreeable tafte, without the ufe of a grey herb, called Schaebe, an infufion of which 
was mixed with a certain quantity of meal, in order to form leaven for the fermentation 
both of bread and beer. Upon feeing a fpecimen of that herb, my friend and I per- 
ceived it to be the Lichen of the plum tree, a native of the ifles of the Archipelago, 
whence feveral thip-ladings of it are annually brought to AlexenJula. 

Mecdcws are rare, end rot rich im Let ccuntries ; in Arabia, the:cfore, there are not 
many plurts for forage. Ho:ned cattl. arefnot common here, and are ill fed, aad ee 
fle 
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fleth is confequently ill tafted. Animals of a nature {uitable to the climate, fuch as 
camels and ailes, are, as I have already mentioned, content with the drieft and hardeft 
fare. We have feen camels eat of a fpecies of Euphorbia, after it had received fome 
little preparation in a hole dug in the earth, This animal alfo browfes on the dry and 
prickly herbs and fhrubs of the defart, fuch as the Zygophyllum, Hedyrarum, Colutea, 
&c. The Mefembryanthema, fucculent herbs, afford another refource to the animals 
of the fandy plains.) The Bedouins likewife prepare, of the grain of a.fpecics of 
Mefembryanthemum, a fort of bread, which they eat as readily as wheat bread, The 
afs eats even a fpecies of Scorfonere, fo rough and bitter, that even the camel 
refufes it. 

All fimple nations ufe for remedies vegetables, of the virtues of which Ate have 
a traditionary knowledge. The Arabians have alfo medicines of this kind, which they 
have ufed from time immemorial, with a degree of fuccefs of which indeed a ftranger 
can never be abfolutely certain. I need fay nothing of plants fo well known as aloes 
and euphorbia. In Arabia, the different fpecies of the latter of thefe plants are fo 
numerous, that Arabia may certainly be regarded as its native country. In hot countries 
counter poifons are highly efteemed, on account of the number of venomous beats 
with which fuch countries are infefted. By long experience, the inhabitants of thofe 
countries have learned what plants are falutary to man, and noxiqus to the venomous 
animals, The Arabians, however, appear to be ignorant of the virtucs of the Ophiorr- 
hiza, which is very common on their hills. But they value highly the Ariftolochia 
femper virens, which they confider not only as a remedy, but as a prefervative too, 
againft the bite of ferpents. In their opinion, a man who, for forty days, drinks the 
decoétion of this herb, is in no future danger of being bitten by thofe venomous animals. 
Although the grounds of this opinion do not fully appear, yet it feems probable, that 
the jugglers, who expofe themfelves fo daringly to be bitten by ferpents, have fome 
fecret by which they preferve themfelves from fuffering by their bites. The prickly 
caper tree is alfo efteemed an excellent antidote againft poifons of all kinds. 

Among the new genera of plants difcovered by Mr. Forfkal, feveral are particularly 
curious ; Caydbeja, called by Sir Charles Linnzeus, Forfkalea, in honour of my deceafed 
friend, grows in the drieft places of the country. It has {mall feelers, with which it 
fixes itfelf fo tenacioufly upon ftuffs and other {mooth bodies, that it is torn in pieces 
before it can be removed. The Volutella isa very extraordinary plant; being properly 
a long flender thread, without root or leaves, which intwines itfelf about trees, It bears, 
however, a fort of flower, and berries, which are eaten by children. The Polycophalos, 
which refembles the thiftle, has at a diftance the appearance of a loofe heap of balls, 
each of which inclofes a parcel of flowers. The Nerium obefum, a fort of laurel-rofe, 
is remarkable for afingular bulb, clofe to the earth, and of the fize of a man’s head, 
which forms all its trunk, and out of which the branches fpring. 

Reeds are fo common about the Arabic Gulph, as to have procured the Gulph the 
name of Jam Suf, or the fea of reeds, from the ancients. One fpecies of this vegetable 
is particularly worthy of notice. It grows with a vigorous vegetation, and in great 
abundance, in the bath-waters, in the diftri&t of Ghobeybe, where it rifes to the height 
of twenty-four feet. TThefe long folid reeds are an article of commerce. ‘Vhey are 
exported to Yemen, and there ufed in the ceilings of houfes. In the fame diftri&t of 
Ghobeybe, nearly oppofite to Suez, we were furprifed to fee a Conferva growing in 
the bottom of the hot baths of Hammam Faraon, the heat of which was at 49 degrees 
in Reaumer’s thermometer. : 
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Crap, CXLIL —Of Trees and Shrubs. 


THE fandy plains of Arabia are almoft deftitute of trees; only a few palms are 
feattered here and there. Forefts are to be {een only in the Highland provinces, where 
the hills retain enough of earth for vegetation ; but even in the Highlands are rare. 
The trees in thofe forefts are either abfolutely unknown, or at leaft differeft from our 
European trees of the fame genera or fpecies. The principal of them are the follow- 
ing, of which I fhall have occafion to fpeak fomewhat more at length : Sceura, Tomex, 
Catha, Cynanchum, Meru, Beka, Haledi, and feveral fpecies of the fig-tree unknown 
among us. 

The Arabians cultivate feveral of our fruit trees. They have pomegranate, almond, 
apricot, pear, and apple trees, Here is a fpecies of pear tree, and a corneil tree which 
are peculiar to Arabia. The Arabians likewife eat the fruit of feveral of our fhrubs, 
fuch as the A‘ciepias and the Rhamnus. 

Although the Mahometans drink no wine, the Arabians however, plant the vine, 
and have a great varicty of grapes. ‘Chey dry a fmall fort of grape, called Kifchmifch, 
which has no ftone,: but only foft, and almoft impalpable feeds; and of thefe grapes 
they icll a quantity to their ueighbours, They allo make from mint a fyrup, named 
Dub, which they find a pretty lucrative article of commerce. 

Several forts of lemons and oranges are found in Arabia. If an inference may be- 
drawn from the names which the Arabians have given them, one fhould fuppofe that 
they have had an orange tree from Portugal, and two lemon trees from Italy. From 
common oranges, cut through the middle while they are green, dried in the air, and 
fteeped for forty days in oil, is prepared an effence famous among old women for reftor- 
ing a frefh black colour to grey hairs. 

The Banians have tranfported various fruit-trees from India, which are now natura- 
Kzed in Arabia; fuch are the Bannana-tree (Mufa Linn.) ; the Mangouftan (Mangifera 
Linn.) ; the Papaya (Carica Papaya Linn.) ; and the Ciffus Linn. Arabia produces the 
date tree ; but their other palms, and efpecially the Cocos, feem to be from India. 

The Indian fig-tree, (Ficus varta), although now very common in Arabia, is per- 
haps not a native of this country. ‘The fingular property which this tree poffeffes, of 
fpreading itfelf, by means of filaments fhooting from its branches, which, when they 
yeach the ground, take root and form new trunks, is well known. Mr. Forfkal faw a 
dozen {pecies of indigenous fig-trees in Arabia, which are not mentioned by Linneus. 
Their fruit is far from delicate ; feldom eatable. The bark of one fpecies is ufed in 
tanning leather. Of another the leaves are fo rough, that they are ufed for cleaning 
and polifhing iron. The reft are only fo many of the ufelefs trees of the foreft. 

‘The tamarind, which, in Arabia, as well as in India, is equally ufeful and agrecable. 
It has a pulp of a vineous talte, of which a wholefome refrefhing liquor is prepared. 
Its fhade fhelters houfes from the torrid heat of the fun, and its fine figure greatly 
adorns the icenery of the couniry. ‘Che inhabitants are alfo fond of raifing over their 
houfes the thade of the Indian fig-tree. 

Arabia appears to be very rich in indigenous trees, the number of which is more 
than proportionate to its peculiar herbaceous plants. But great trees are not eafily 
removed from one place to another ; and thole of the forefts, in the back parts of the 

imtry, are {eldomer feen by travellers than the other vegetables. Hence, it is no 
that we have been hitherto fo ignorant concerning the trees of Arabia. More. 
the wew genera claife.l by Mr. Forfkal comprehend trecs only. My gas 
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faw likewife other eighteen trees, the genera of which he had no opportunity of afcer- 
taining ; not to mention a great many others, of which he could learn only the Arabic 
name. 

Catha is one of thofe new genera peculiar to Arabia. This tree, which is improve- 
able by culture, is commonly planted among the coffee-fhrubs on the hills where thefe 
grow. ‘The Arabians are accuftomed conftantly to chew the buds of this tree, which 
they call Kaad; they are as much addicted to this practice, as the Indians to that of 
chewing betel. To their kaad they afcribe the virtues of affifting digeftion, and of for. 
tifying the conftitution againft infectious diftempers. et its infipid tafte gives no indi- 
cation of extraordinary virtues. The only cffects we felt from the ule of thofe buds 
were the hinderance and the intérruption of our ileep. 

Elcaya and Keura, two trecs famous for their perfume, are not known, but form 
two new genera. ‘The former is common on the hills of Yemen; and the women 
fteep its fruit in water, which they ufe for wafhing and perfuming the head. ‘he fecond 
‘bears fome refemblance to the palm-tree, and produces flowers of a rich and delicious 
fmell. Thefe flowers are fold at an high price, as the Keura is rather a fearce plant. 
But one little knot, if preferved in a cool place, will long continue to diffufe its odours 
through a whole apartment. + 

Children eat the fruit, which is infipid enough, of a large tree called Oncoba, and ° 
a tall fhrub named Mzrua. Both thefe too, are new {pecies difcovered by Mr. Forfkal. 
Such is alfo the Chadara, a large tree, and the Antura, a tree of a fmaller fize; 
neither of which has any thing remarkable to diftinguith it, except its wood and its 
novelty. Culhamia, a large tree, alfo unknown to the botanifts, has nothing but 
its ufe to recommend it, Cadaba and Meefa are fhrubs which have nothing parti- 
- cular about them, and might be paffed over in filence, had not Mr. Forfkal taken, 
notice of them, 

Several fhrubs which are indigenous in Arabia are of fome ufe to the inhabitants. 
The fruit of a new genus, named Sodada, is eaten; from the berry of another new 
fhrub, called Cebatha, is extracted a very {trong fpecies of brandy, the acid tafte of 
which is improved by a mixture of fugar. A fort of that falfe phafeolus, Dolichos, 
which I have mentioned in {peaking of the plants, grows up to a bufhy fhrub, fo as to 
form hedges in a fhort time, which are almoft impenetrable. Cynanchum, a new genus, 
is a fhrub, of which the wood called by the Arabians March, is ufed for fuel, as it has 
all the lightnefs and combuttibility of tinder, : 

An Arabian tree, famous from the moft remote antiquity, and neverthelefs but little 
known, is that from which the balfam of Mecca is obtained. We found one of thefe 
trees in the open fields; and under its fhade Mr. Forfkal wrote the firft botanical 
defcription of the fpecies, He at the fame time named it, asa new fpecies, .Amyris 5 
a name which has fince been adopted by other botanifts. The tree has not a beautiful 
appearance ; and, what is furprifing, its qualities are not known to the inhabitants of 
‘Yemen, in which we met with it. They only burn.its wood as a perfume. The wood 
of a fort of Amyris, called Kafal, is exported to Egypt, and there ufed to communi- 
cate an agreeable odour to pots boiled upon it, as fuel, which affects alfo the liquors 
contained in them. The Arabians, in the remoter parts of the province of Hedsjas, 
feem to be better informed ; for they collect the balfam, and bring it to Mecca, whence 
it is diftributed through the Turkith empire, where it is in high eftimation. Even at 
Mecca it is difficult to obtain any of this balfam in its original purity. America pro- 
duces alfo fome trees of the genus of Amyris, {o that the value of the balfam of Mecca 
may fall in time. 
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We could learn nothing of the tree from which incenfe diftils; and Mr. Forfkal does 
net mention it. I know that it is to be found in a part of Hadramaut, where it is 
called Oliban. But the Arabians hold their own incenfe in no eftimation, and make 
ufe only of that which comes from India. Probably Arabian incenfe was fo called among 
the ancients, becaufe the Arabians traded init, and conveyed it from India to the ports 
of Egypt and Syria. 

Senna (Caflia Senna Linn.) is a fhrub of which the favourite feat feemsto be Upper 
Egypt, and that part of Arabia which lies oppofite to Upper Egypt, on the other fide 
of the Arabic Gulph. As there are feveral fpecies of Caffia, it feems probable that 
the fenna imported into Europe is not all the produce of the fame fhrub. The differently 
figured leaves indicate as much. ‘That which we caff fenna of Alexandria grows in 
great abundance in the territory of Abu Arifch. ‘lhe Arabians fell it at Mecca and 
Jidda ; whence it paffes, by the way of Suez and Kahira, to Alexandria. Senna, and 
other forts of caflia, are much ufed in Arabia in various difeafes. Caffia Fiftula, or 
black caffia, mixed with a little rhubarb, is the belt remedy known to the Arabian 
phyficians for the cure of the Cholera Morbus, and of diarrhoeas, which are in hot 
countries peculiarly dangerous. ; 

T have already had occafion to fpeak of the coffee-tree, which furnifhes the Arabians 
with their beft article for exportation. This fhrub, which is at prefent reared in many 

reen houfes in Europe, is too well known to need a defeription here. The Arabians 
ay that it is anative of Abyffinia; and feveral travellers affirm that they have feen it 
in great plenty in that country, where it produces berries not inferior in goodnefs to 
the coffee of Yemen. What renders this relation the more probable is, that the fruit 
of the wild coffee-trees is in Arabia fo bad as to be unfit for ufe. However this may 
be, it is at Jeaft certain that this fhrub thrives only on hills, and in places which are 
cool, and not deftitute of moifture. For this reafon, the inhabitants of the- Highlands 
plant other trees among their coffee-plants, in order to. fhade them; and, in the time 
of the intenfe heats, water them. It f{hould feem then that the Europeans are-miftaken, 
in fuppofing that this fhrub fhould be planted in a dry foil, under a torrid fky, and 
in the hotteft climates. ‘This miftake may be fufpected to be the reafon of the bad 
quality of the American coffee. In the account of my journey through Yemen, I 
have mentioned the countries where the beft coffee is to be found; and have at 
the fame time fpoken of the extenfive trade which the Arabians carry on in this 
commodity. ; 

Their profits are lefs confiderable from the cotton-tree, of which they have two 
fpecies; that which grows to a fhrub; and another which bears red flowers. Almoft 
all the inhabitants of Arabia are clothed in cotton cloth from India. 

Arabia, as well as Egypt, produces the celebrated Alhenna (Laufonia inermis Linn.) 
the leaves of which, pulverifed and wrought into a pafte, form a cofmetic which is in 
high repute through the eaft. The women of thofe countries, with this drug, ftain 
their hands and feet, or at leaft the nails of thefe, ofa red colour; which is yellowith, 
or deeper, according to the manner ia which the powder is applied. They think their 
charms improved by this painting ; and, indeed, it may by contraft, render the black 
and yellow of their complexion lefs difagreeable than they would otherwife be. ‘This 
thrub, in its fize and charaéter, has a refemblance to our privets. 

he fenfitive plant, of the genus Mimofa, is well known. In Arabia are -feveral 
fecies of this genus, all either trees or fhrubs, which ferve the inhabitants both for ufe 


and pleafure. One of thefe trees-droops its branches whenever any perfon approaches 
it, 
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fhaking of its branches, is an oak, as [have been credibly informed by feveral different 
perfons. ‘This manna is white and faccharine. But, at Bafra, I had a fpecimen fhewn 
me of the manna Tarandjubin, which is gathered in Perfia, from a prickly fhrub ; it, 
as well as the former, is in round grains; but thefe are yellowifh. As Arabia Petra 
abounds in prickly thrubs, poflibly this manna may be found alfo there; although in 
thofe defart places it cannot be very plentiful. Both thefe forts of manna are ufed as 
fugar, in.feveral difhes of meat, efpecially paftry. They are nourifhing, and, when newly 
gathered, have no purgative qualities. 

The cedar grows not in Arabia, but feems to be a tree peculiar to Mount Libanus. 
The Arabians have little wood fit for building ; theiztrees are moftly of alight, poreus 
texture. Sceura, a new genus defcribed by Mr. a tree that grows on the fea. 
thore, is fo foft a wood, that no ufe can be made of it. 


Cuap. CXLIN. — The Minerals of Arabia. 


IN the account of my journey, and in fpeaking of the foil of Arabia, I have already 
had fome occafion to mention the nature of thofe ftones of which the hills are here 
compofed. I have likewife fpoken of the maffes of bafaltes between Hadie and Kachma, 
from the upper parts of which pentagonal fragments are from time to time detached, 
and darted down into the vallics. 

Befide calcareous, vitrifiable, and fand ftones, we faw alfo a ferruginous {par, mixed 
with brown or white felenite, almoft tranfparent. We found likewife, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loheia, a blueifh gypfum, a greyith fchiftus, and {pheric marcaffites, in beds 
of grit-ftone ; from which ftones are hewn for building. Arabia affords, however, {tones 
of greater value. The onyx is common in Yemen; and we faw even quantitics of 
thefe ftones on the road between Taces and Mount Sumara. In a hill near the town 
of Damar is found the ftone Ayek Jemani, which is in the higheft eftimation among 
the Arabians. It is of a dark red, or rather a light brown colour, and feems to be a 
fort of cornelian, The Arabians fet it in rings or bracelets, and afcribe to it the virtue 
of ftopping the bleeding of wounds when inftantly applied. Among the ftones of 
Mokha, which are, properly fpeaking, Indian cornelians, brought from Surat to Arabia 
and Europe, picces are often found which bear a perfect relemblance to this Ayek 
Jemani. : 

I could learn nothing of the precious ftones, properly fo called, which are fuppofed 
to be found in Arabia. It docs not feem even probable that emeralds were ever found 
here. The hill which kas been denominated the hill of emeralds is in Egypt, on the 
oppofite fide of the Arabic Gulph, and forms a part of that large chain of mountains 
which are compofed chiefly of granite. 

We faw two little hills, confifting almoft entirely of foffile falt; one near Loheia, 
and the other in the neighbourhood of Hodeida. Thofe maffes of falt are piled up in 
large tranfparent ftrata, and inclofed in a cruft of calcareous ftone. ‘The Arabians 
formerly dug up this falt, but the gallerics of the mines have funk down, and it is 
now neglected, We were tcld, however, that foreign veffels fometimes come to 
lade with this falt, from the hill near the ifle of Kameran, in the neighbourhood of 
Hodeida. 

a\rabia does not appear to be rich in metals. The old Greek and Latin writers go 
even {. far as to allert that it is abfolutely deftitute of iron. This is not true; for 
grains of iron are to be feen among the fands which are wafhed down by the rains. 
Magnets are commonly to be met with in the province of Kufma; and at Saade are 

iron 
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iron mines, which are wrought at prefent. It muft, however, be confeffed that the 
iron of Yemen is coarfe and brittle ; difadvantages in it which cannot be remedied, 
Befides, the {carcity of wood makes this iron dearer than that which is brought from 
diftant countries, For this réafon, iron is a commodity which ftrangers can always dif- 
pofe of to advantage in the ports of the Red Sea, 

In Oman are many very rich lead mines. As this metal is more eafily fufible, the 
inhabitants of this province export great plenty of it. This trade is carried on from the 
harbour of Mafkat. 

As the ancients honoured one part of Arabia with the title of Happy, it fhould feem 
that they muft have afcribed to it all poflible advantages. The Grecks+and Latins 
acordingly make ample mention @f the immenfe quantity of gold which this country 
produced. In remote times poflibly, when the Arabians were the factors of the trade 
to India, much of this precious metal might pafs through Arabia into Europe; but 
that gold was probably the produce of the mines of India. At prefent, at leaft, there 
is no gold mine in Arabia. The rivulets bring down no grains of this metal from the 
hills; nor does the fand thew any marks of fo rich an intermixture. A philofopher 
of Loheia {trove to perfuade us, that he himfelf, and nobody clic, was acquainted with 
fome mines in the country ; but he was a babbler to whofe ftories we could not give the 
flighteft credit. : 

All the gold now circulating in Arabia is from Abyflinia or Europe, and is received 
in payment either for coffee, or for India goods, which are fold at Jidda or Mokha. The 
Imam of Sana, when he wifhed, fome time fince, to ftrike a little gold coin, was 
obliged to melt down foreign money for the purpofe. The gold which paffes from 
Europe into Arabia, confifts almoft ‘altogether of Venetian fequins. On this account 
fome Arabians afked, if the Venctians were the only nation in Europe who had gold 
mines. Others fancied that the Venetians were in poffeffion of the philofopher’s itone. 

Thefe prejudices and popular rumours ferve to keep up the old partiality of the 
Arabians for the purfuit of the art of tranfmuting other fubftances into gold. An 
Arabian no fooner mects with an obfcure book upon this fubject, by fome pres 
tended adept, than he fets himfelf to chemical proceffes, which he purfues as far 
as the circumftances of his country will permit. I have already given the ftory of 
two alchymiits of Beit cl Fakih who had ruined themfelves by refearches into the art 
of making gold. ‘This tefte is very general in Arabia; moft of thofe alchymical en. 
thufiafts think themfelves fure of fuccefs, if they could but find out the herb which 
gilds the teeth, and gives a yellow colour to the flefh of the fheep that eat it. Even 
the oil of this plant must be of a golden colour. It is called Hafchifchet ed dab. I 
was affured that it is coumnon in the vales of Mount Libanus, and is alfo to be found on 
the high hills of Yemen. 


VOYACE FROM MOKHA TO BOMBAY, 
ry 


Cuap. CXLIV. — Departure from Mokba. 


THE veffel belonging to Mr. Scott, with whom we were to take our paflage for 
Bombay, having been detained for a confiderable time at Mokha, we could not leave 
the city till the 23d of Auguft 1763. Although Meffrs. Cramer and Bauaretifeind were 
at that time very ill, they, however, determined not to lofe the opportunity of leaving 
Arabia. As to myfelf, my health was fo far re-eftablithed, that 1 could fately venture 
upon the voyage to India, 

The 
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The famoys ftreight of Babel-Mandel, where the Arabian Gulph joins the ocean, 
and where we’arrived on the fecond day of our voyage, may be about ten German 
miles in breadth. It is interfperfed with fmall ifles, of which that nedreft Africa is 
called Perim, and formswith the African continent a channel, through which fhips 
ufually pafs, notwithftanding the rapid current which prevails in it. In the fea, be- 
tween Arabia and India, there is generally a rapid current driving to the eaft, with fo 
much violence, ‘that it is impoffible’to reckon the rate at which a fhip runs in paffing 
here. In this fea we met likewife with north winds, fo cold that we were obliged to put 
‘on warmer clothes. 

In this firft part of our ‘voyage, Mr.’Cramer’s health feemed to recover daily ; but 
Mr. Baurenfeind grew worfe and worfe. He funk into a deep lethargy, and died on 
the 29th of Augult. The defigns of this artift, of which I have publithed a part, fufi- 
ciently befpeak his praife. 

Next day after Mr. Baurenfeind, died alfo our fervant, Berggreen, a Swede, who had 
‘made feveral campaigns in the fervice of a Colonel of Huffars. This man, who was 
naturally robuft, and had been inured to fatigue, had at firft laughed at the idea of the 
hhardfhips of a voyage to Arabia ; but he funk under them at laft, as well as Mr. Cramer, 
as‘I fall hereaftér relate. 

This Hae poraatie fate of my fellow-travellers leads me to recolleét the fimilar end of 
two learned travellers into the eaft, which deferves to be made known. The one was 
‘Mr. Donati, who was at the head of a fociety of learned Italians, fent by the king of Sardinia 
to travel in Afia. Soon after their arrival in F.gypt, this fociety quarrelled among 
themfelves. Mr. Donati’s companions returned to Italy, and he proceeded alone on the 
journey, attended only by a young interpreter from Kahira, and an Italian fervant. He 
‘went by Damafcus to Batra, in order to find an opportunity of paffing on to India. But, 
being naturally impatient, and weary of waiting for an European veffel, he embarked 
‘on board a finall open fkiff, nm which he purpofed to proceed to Mangalore, on the 
coaft of Malabar. The fatigue was too much for him ; and he died on board this veffel, 

. three days before it reached India. _ Before his death he gave money to his fervants to 
carry them home} but this the Italian lofing all at play, in defpair, turned Muffulman 
at Mafkat. 

Mr. Donati was well qualified to make the moft of fuch a journey as that he had 
undertaken. His knowledge was very extenfive ; and he poffefled all the requifite 
firmnefs and activity of fpint. He was farther poffeffed of ftill more neceflary quality, 
courage, which danger could not fubdue, and of which he gave frequent proofs 
in Egypt, when attacked by the Arabians, who, at lait, learned to refpect his. 
intrepidity. 

This philofopher had taken, although in vain, all poflible precautions ‘to make his 
papers and the curiofities which he had collected in Egypt and Syria reach the Sardinian 
court. He had intrufted to the Arabs, with whom he failed, all his eifeQs, begging 
them, before his death, to convey the whole to the viceroy of Goa, who would 
not fail to forward them to the court of Turin. I met with one of thofe men 
in India, who told me that they had faithfully difcharged their commiiion, and 
that the whole of Mr. Donati’s elfe&ts were in the hands of the Portugue‘e viceroy. 
In 1772, however, nothing had been obtained from him; and I know not if any 
part of the deceafed traveiler’s effets has beea yet received in Italy. It was in 
1762 that the Arabs, on board whofe veuel Mr. Donati died, were on the coaft 
of Malabar. 


The 
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The other learned traveller to whom I have alluded, was a French phyfician named 
Simon, well fkilled in natural hiftory, and a confiderable proficient in uftronomy. He 
arrived long before us in Syria, and was well received by his countrymen at Aleppo.: 
‘Not finding leifure enough while he was among thofe Europeans, to profecute his re. 
fearches, he went to Diarbekir, in the hope of being there left at liberty for his in. 
quiries. In that city he lodged with the capuchins, the only Europeans in the place 5 
but, difgufted by the mummeries and ridiculous obfervances of thofe monks, he, ina 
fit of defpair, relolved to become Muffulman. 

Although the Turks make much of an European phyfician, Mr. Simon faw himfelf 
negle€ted as {oon as he had made proteifion of Mahometifm ; jult as if he had loft 
his fill in his profeffion, with the change of his religion. Becoming weary of Diarbskir, 
he retired to Bagdad, and there lived by the fale of drugs, and the praétice of medicine. 
Still retaining, however, his tafte for natural hiftory, he continued to botanize jn the 
adjacent country with great adiivity. A Perfian Khan in the neighbourhood, whom 
he had refufed to vifit, had him carried off, when he was out upon one of his botanical 
excurfions, and compelled him by the baftinado to prefcribe for him. Mr. Simon 
not fucceeding in the cure of the Khan, was again baftinadoed, and imprifoned. The 
fucceffor of the deceafed Khan being likewife fick, and learning that th: prifoner was an 
European phyfician, took him out from confinement, and entrufted his health ta 
his care, and was fortunately cured by Mr. Simon’s fkill. But this fuccefs proved only 
a fource of new misfortunes to the ill-fated philofopher. His new mafter refufed him 
permiffion to return to Bagdad, and carried him with him in all his campaigns, in the 
late civil war in Perfia. In one of thofe expeditions, an enemy furprifed the Kuan, and 
Mr. Simon was flain on that occafion, with his maiter, and their whole party. 

The paflage between Arabia and India was formerly thought very dangerous. Ships 
were carried on by fo rapid a current, that they could neither keep their reckoning, nor 
diftinguith the coait during the rainy feafon: feveral wete confequently loft on the low 
coafts of Malabar. Thefe misfortunes have ceafed to take place, fince an obfervation 
was made, which has been thought new, although Arrian fpeaks of it as being known 
to the ancients: in the Indian ocean, at a certain diftance from land, a great many . 
water ferpents, from 12 to 13 inches in length, are to be feen rifing above the furface 
of the water. When thefe ferpents are feen, they are an indication that the coaft is 
exactly two degrees diftant, , . 

We faw fome of thefe ferpents, for the firft time, on the evening of the gth of 
September; on the 11th we landed in the harbour of Bombay ; and on the 13th 


cnicred the city. 


Cuap, CXLV. — Of the Ile and the City of Bombay. 


THE ifle of Bombay is two German miles in length, by rather more than half a mile 
in breadth, A narrow channel divides it from another fmall ifle of little value, called 
by the Englifh Old Woman’s Ifland. Bombay produces nothing but cocoas and rice : 
and on the fhore a confiderable quantity of falt is collected. The inhabitants are obliged 
to bring their provifions from the continent, or from Salfet, a large and fertile ifland 
not far from Bombay, and belonging to the Marattas. Since I left India, the Englith 
have made an attempt upon Salfet, which is indeed very much in their power, and 
the public papers fay that they have been fuccefsful. I know not whether they may ~ 
be able to maintain themfelves in it againft the Marattas, whofe armies are very 


numerous. ‘ 
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The fea breezes, and the frequent rains, cool the atmofphere, and render the climate 
of this ifland temperate. Its air was formerly unhealthy and dangerous, but has be. 
come pure fince the Englith drained the marfhes, in the city and its environs. Still, 
however, many Europeans die fuddenly here; but they are new-comers, who fhorten’ 
their days by a mode of life unfuitable to the climate ; eating great quantities of beef 
and pork, which the Indian Legiflator had wifely forbidden, and drinking copioufly of 
the ftrong wines of Portugal in the hotteft feafon. They likewife perfift obltinately in 
wearing the European drefs, which by its ligatures impedes the free circulation 0; the 
blood, and by confining the limbs renders the heat more intolerable. The Orientals 
again live toa great age, and are little fubjeét to difeafes, becaufe they keep the body at 
eafe in wide flowing robes, abftain from animal food and {trong liquors, and eat their 
principal meal in the evening after funfet. 

The city of Bombay, fituate in the northern part of the ifland, is a quarter of a Ger- 
man mile in length; but narrow. It is defended by an indifferent citadel towards the 
fea, and at the middle of the city. On the land fide its fortifications are very good. 
During the war the Eaft India Company expended no lefs than 900,000 French livres 
a-year, in the conftruétion of new works for its defence; and, although thefe works 
are no longer car-ied on with the fame aétivity, yet the fortifications of Bombay are 
{till continued, fo that it muft be in a fhort time the moft confiderable fortrefs in India. 
Befides the town, there are in the ifland fome {mall forts fufficient to protect it fronr 
any irruption of the Indians. 

{n this city are feveral handfome buildings ; among which are the Direttor’s palace, 
and a large and elegant church near it. The houfes are not flat roofed here, as through 
the reft of the eaft, but_are covered with tiles in the European fathion. ‘The Englith 
have glafs windows. The other inhabitants of the ifland have their windows of {mall 
pieces of tran{parent fhells framed in wood, which renders the apartments very dark. 
In the eat it is the fathion to live during the dry feafon in chambers open on one fide. 
The houfes of Bombay are in general neither fplendid nor commodious in any great 
degree, 

The harbour is fpacious, and fheltered from all winds. A valuable work, which has 
been con{trudted at the Company’s expence, is, two bafons, hewn out in the rock, in 
which two fhips may be at once careened. A third is now preparing. This work, 

. which has been very expenfive, likewife brings in a confiderable annual return, 
Strangers pay very dear for liberty to careen in thefe bafons. While I was there I fuw 


a thip,of war belonging to the Imam of Sana, which he had fent to Bombay, folely on 
purpofe that it might be refitted. 


Cuar. CXLVI. — Of the Inhabitants of Bombay. 


THE ‘toleration which the Englith grant to all religions has rendered this ifland very 
populous. During thefe hundred years, for which it has been in the poflefion of the’ 
Company, the number of its inhabitants has greatly increafed ; fo that they are now 
reckoned at 140,000 fauls, although within thefe twenty years they did not amount 
to 70,000. 

Of thefe the Europeans are naturally the leaft numerous clafs 3 and this the rather 
as they do not marry, and their numbers confequently do not multiply. The other 
inhabitants are Portuguefe, or Indian Catholics; Hindoos, the original poffeffors of 
the country ; Perfians from Kerman; Mahometans of different feés ; and in the laft 
place fome Oriental Chriftians. My journey to Surat will afford me occafion to fpeak 


more 
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more at length of the Hindoos and Perfians, who chiefly inhabit the invirons of this 
city ; adding the obfervations I alfo made on thefe people at Surat. 

The Enghih, as I have mentioned, have an handfome church at Bombay, but only 
one Englifh clergyman to perform the fervice of religion in it; and, if he fhould die, 
the congregation would be abfolutely deprived of a paftor; for the Company have 
no chaplains in their fhips, and entertain no clergy in their fettlements on the- 
coaft, Wherefore, when a child is to be baptized, which is not often, as the Englith 
rarely marry in India, a Danifh miffionary is fent for, to adminifter the facrament of 
baptifm, 

The Catholics, a feanty remainder of the Portuguefe, and a great number of In- 
dians, their converts, are much more numerous than the Proteftants. They have 
abundance of priefts, as well Europeans as Indians, who attend their ftudies at Goa. 
To fuperintend this herd, the Pope named fome years ago a bifhop of Bombay, but the 
governor of the ifland fent him away, declaring that they needed not Catholic priefts of. 
fo high a rank, The Catholic churches are decent buildings, and are fumptuoufly 
ornamented within. The Jews had once a college and a church in the middle of this 
ifland, ‘Their college is at prefent the country houfe of the Englith governor. And the 
old church has been converted into a fuite of affembly rooms. . 

All religions, as I have already remarked, are here indulged in the free exercife of 
their public worfhip, not only in their churches, but openly, in feftivals and proceffions, 
and none takes offence at another. Yet Government allows not the Catholic priefts to 
give a loofe to their zeal for making profelytes. When any perfon choofes to become 
Catholic, the reafons muft be laid before government, and if they are judged valid, he 
is then allowed to profefs his converfion. The priefts complain of the difficulty of ob- 
taining this permiffion. They, however, have confiderable fuccefs in converfion among 
the flaves, who, being {truck with the pomp of the Romifh worfhip, and proud of wear- 
ing the image of a faint upon their breafts, choofe rather to frequent the Catholic 
churches than any others, and perfuade their countrymen, as they fucceffively arrive, 
to follow their example. 1 had purchafed a young Catholic negro at Bombay, who 
was alfo born of Chriftian parents, and intended to bring him with me into Europe} 
but, fearing afterwards that the Muffulmans in Perfia and Turkey might give me trouble, 
and pretend that I was carrying away a Mahometan boy, in order to make him a 
Chriftian, I gave him away before my departure from India. 


Cuar, CXLVI. — of the Government and Power of the Englifh on the Coaft of 
Malabar. 


THE Englith Eaft IndiaCompany govern their fettlements in a mode of adminiftration 
different from that of the Portuguefe and Dutch. Thefe laft nations intruft the difpofal 
of all places to the power of a fingle governor ; the Portuguefe to the viceroy of Goa; 
the Dutch to the governor-general of Batavia. ‘The conquefts of the Englifh are, on 
the contrary, all divided into four independent governments, each of which receives its 
orders immediately from the Court of Dire¢tors at London. The feats of thefe four 
governments are, Bombay for the coaft of Malabar, Madras for the Coromandel coat, 
Calcutta for Bengal, and Bencoolen for the ifland of Sumatra. 

Although independent of one another, the feveral Englifh governors are, however, 
obliged to lend one another mutual aid in extraordinary exigencies: Ona late occafion, 
news being received. at Bombay of. an infurreétion, the council of Bombay, without 
waiting for orders from the Court of Directors in London, fent troops and artillery to 
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Calcutta, Thefe different eftablifhments are all governed in the fame manner. All 
proceffes between fubjets of the Company are determined by the law of England. 

The council or regency of Bombay confift of a governor, with the title of prefident, 
and twelve counfellors, who are all merchants, except the commander of the troops, 
who held lately the rank of major. ‘The Company have of late made fome changes 
upon this arrangement. The prefident muft be a military man; the commander of 
the troops is a brigadier, and has a voice in the council; and tne direétor of the naval 
affairs has a place among the twelve counfellors who were formerly all merchants. The 
other fervants of the Company are factors and writers of different ranks. Thefe rife 
from lower to higher places in the order of feniority,—even to the very firft offices, 
that only excepted of prefident; who is nominated by the Cuurt of Directors in London. 
The fervants of the Company are fometimes transferred from one department to an- 
other. Mr. Spencer, a very intelligent man, who was a counfellor at Bombay when I 
was there, was foon after transferred to the place of firft prefident at Calcutta. 

The prefident of the council of Bontbay is obliged to refide in the ifland ; as are alfo 
thofe counfellors who hold the offices of treafurer and infpector-of the Company’s ftores, 
The other counfellors are fent out to manage the concerns of the Company’s trade in 
the eftablifhments deperdent on the government of Bombay. In my time, the directors 
of the trade at Surat, ‘Teilicherry, Anjengo, and Batra, were members of the- council. 
In three of thefe places, the Company have forts in which they keep up garrifons of - 
fuihcient flrength. Since I left that country, the Englifh have conquered Baradfch, a 
ag town, north from Surat, which was fubje&t to a Nabob of its own, and was 
ormerly the feat of a Dutch faétory. A counfellor from Bombay now refides as direGtor 
in this city. 

Facore are fent to the inferior fettlements ; {uch as, in the province of Scindi, the 
great city of Tatta, the feat of the fovereign of the country; Lar Bunder ; and Schah 
Bunder. The Company have likewife factors at Abu Schxhr, Cambay, Onor, Calicut, 
and even in the fort of Victoria. ‘This fort {lands on a great river, which holds its 
courfe through the interior country, even to as great diftance as Puna, the feat of the 
chief of the Mahrattas. “The Englifh acquired this place, with fome adjacent villages, 
from the Mahrattas, in exchange for Geri, a fortrefs once belonging to the famous 
Angria, of which they had taken poffeffion. The Company expetted, that, by means 
of this river, they might extend their trade through the country of the Mahrattas. 
This project having, however, failed, they avail themfelves of the fort, and purchafe 
butcher meats from the Mahometans in the neighbourhood, as the Hindoos about Bom- 
bay will not fell their cattle for flaughter. 

It is for the benefit of the Company to fend its fervants fucceflively to different 
places, before they are advanced to the firft employments. Fa¢tors thus gain a know- 
ledge of the affairs of all the different fettlements fubjcct to the government, of which 
they are afterwards to be counfellors. The Company, however, allows but very mo- 
derate falaries to its factors and dire€tors. But they are permitted to trade on their 
own account in India only from Delegoa near the Cape of Good Hope, to China, and 
northward, as far as Jidda and Bafra. By means of this extenfive trade chiefly, do the 
Directors acquire that wealth which is the aftoniilument and envy of their countrymen in 
Europe. 

‘Vhele advantages for the acquifition of wealth in trade, are referved for the Englith 
exclulively. ‘The Company admit Ttrangers into none but the military department of 
their ferv.ce, In it they muft enter the loweft rank; but advancement is pretty rapid 5 
for their mode of life cuts off the oilicers very faft, At Bombay, I faw officers trom 

various 
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various nations ; chiefly however Germans and Swifs. The troops are well paid; but 
T could not think the fervice agreeable; for the writers, who are more dire€tly in the 
career of advancement, look upon the foldiers with that contempt, which monied méh 
commonly think therelves entitled to thew for perfons who are in their pay. 

In the government of which Boinbay is the centre, the Company maintain feventeen 
companies of regular troops, confitting each of about an hundred and twenty men, with 
three coinpanies of artillery. The foldiers are moftly Europeans, except fome T ‘opafes, 
or Catholic Indians, drefled in the European fafhion. At Bombay there is alfo a body 
of three thoufand Sepoys, or Indian foldiers, Pagan and Mahometan, who wear their own 
original drefs, and are commanded by their own officers. Each com any of this corps 
has an inferior European officer to teach the Sepoys their exercife ; for, when com. 
manded by Europes, they form good troops. At Surat, the Company have in their 

ay a fmall corps of Arabs from the Perfian Gulph, who are in fuch high reputatiom 
in India for their courage, that every Rajah defires to have fome in his fervice, 

The artillery of Bombay is in very good condition, owing to the care of a Swede, 
whom the Englifh feut out in 1752, and who brought with him a company of gunners, 
whom he had raifed in Germany. Bombay was thus furnithed with 4 good number 
of able workmen, chiefly mafons and carpenters. Thofe Germans likewife engaged 
many of their countrymen to leave the Dutch, and enter into the Englith tervice. 

‘The whole coaft from Bombay to Bafra is inhabited by people addicted to piracy, fuch 
as the Malays, the Sangeries, the Kulis, the Arabs, with other petty nations. Ii might 
be eafy for the Englifh to exterminate thefe pirates; as they thewed in 176 5, by pof- 
feffing themfelves of the territory of the Malayans; which, however, they ioon atter 
ceded to the Indians for a round fum of money. But it is the Company’s intereft to 
leave thofe plunderers to fcour the feas, and hinder other nations from failing in the 
fame latitudes. ‘The Englith are therefore content with protecting their own trade; 
for which purpofe they maintain in the government of Bombay cicht or ten {mall fhips 
of war, with a number of armed barks. ‘The Indians dare not travel from one port to 
another, otherwife than in caravans, and under the protection of an Englith veffel, for 
which they are obliged to pay very dear. 

‘The Company find it not neceilary to pay their court in a particular manner to any 
nation in thefe latitudes, except the Mahrattas, who are mafters of the coaft and of 
the ifles about Bombay, and by confequence in fome meafure matters of the fubiitt. 
ence of this fettlement. ‘The marine force of the Mahrattas is not formidable ; but they 
can bnng 80,000 cavalry into the field. This refidue of the old Indians, retired 
among the hills, ftill retain power which renders them formidable to the Moguls. The 
great Aurengzebe, to keep peace with the Mahrattas, granted them a fourth of the 
cuitoms paid by feveral provinces 3 2 revenue which thcy have found means to enlarge 
fince the rife of the laft troubles in Indoftan, Lhey ventured to attack the Enghth, 
in a time of peace, and in 1765 took a man of war pertaining to that nation. "he 
Company, inftead of revenging this infult, thought it more prudent to fettle the affair 
amicably, The fovereign of the Mahrattas, who is a Bramin, as are alfo his principal 
officers, refides at Puna, a great town in the interior country, He farms out his pro- 
vinces to the Bramins, who again employ under-farmers of their own catt. Accord. 
ing to accounts, the government of this nation is good, although arbitrary. Juiftice is 
impartially adminiftered ; agriculture and manufeGures fourth ; and the couniry is 
very populous. The Mahrattas, although they thus praétfe juftice among themfelves, 
are, however, guilty of great barbarities in their freyuent incurfions inte the neigh. 

bouring 
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bouring provinces under the government of Mahometans. They pillage and lay wafte all 
before them in the moft crue! manner. 
: 


é 


Cuap. CXLVII. — Of the Trade of Bombay. 


. THE permiffion which the Company’s fervants enjoy of trading on their own ac- 
count, appears to many perfons to be injurious to the interefts of the Company. It 
mutt be confeiled that this private trade is liable to abufes, and may on certain occafions 
prove hurtful to that of the Company. Yet, judging upon the whole, I am induced 
to think it advantageous alike to the mafters and to the fervants. A liberty of trading 
on their own account infpires faGtors with fpirit and aétivity, and affords them means 
of acquiring fuller information concerning various branches of commerce. Thus is the 
trade in general benefited, and bufinefs extended. 

‘A recent inftance will fhew both the good and the bad fide of this account. In the 
firft part of my work, I have mentioned the privilege the Englith enjoy at Jidda, of 
paying lower duties than any other nation. Since the extenfion of their conquefts in 
India, they have engrofled almoft the whole trade of the Red Sea; fo that few fhips from 
other nations now reforting toTidda, the cuftoms of that city have confiderably declined. 
The Turks and Arabs, not daring to raife thofe duties, in violation of the tenor of 
their treaties with the Englifh, contrived to make the purchafer of goods imported by 
thips from Bombay pay a fecond duty. This falling ultimately upon the Engi mer- 
chants, the Company complained, but could obtain no redrefs. ‘hey then threatened 
to forfake the harbour of Jidda, and to fend their fhips ftraight to Suez. The Turks 
ahd Arabs, confidering the navigation of the Arabian Gulph as the moft dangerous in the 
world, paid no attention to thofe menace 
“At laft, Mr. Holford, an able feaman, determined to accomplifh them. To, this end, 
it was neceflary to obtain the confent of the regency of Cairo, and. affurance \of good 
treatment at Suez. Ali Bey, who was then matter of Egypt, giving himfelf no concern. 
about the intereft of the Pacha of Jidda, or of the Sherriffe of Mecca, offered the Englifh 
the moft advantageous conditions; hoping to derive great profits from the Indian trade 
running in this new channel. Since Mr. Holford, in 1773, made a fuccefsful voyage up 
the Arabic Gulph, and conducted the firft Englith fhips ftraight to Suez, feveral veffels 
have every year failed from India for this port. In 1776, five of thofe Englifh hips 
entered tlie hasbour of Suez. ‘The paflage has been found fo fhort and convenient, 
that ‘the regency of Bombay now fend their couriers by the way of Suez to England. 
In this way, they receive anfwers to their difpatches within the fame length of time 

which was formerly confumed in the conveyance of their packets to London. 

But, this change in the conduct of this trade, is not yet of long ftanding. By the 
diminution of the expences of freight which it produced, the Englifh reduced the prices 
of India goods fo confiderably, through. all the Levant, that the Company no longer 
found fale for thofe ftuffs which they had been accuftomed to fend from London to the 
Levant. They have, therefore, prohibited their factors from trading, on their own ac- 
count, from India ftraight to Suez. But, as this trade has been. once opened, the 
Company might fend their own fhips to Egypt. The only confideration, to hinder 
them, is, that of the inftability of the government of Cairo, and the frequent diiturbances 
which render Egypt unfafe fog the merchant. 

All the Englith ‘fhips for India fail to one of the four principal fettlements, Thofe 
which fail for Bombay are commonly five months in their paflage. In one infance, 
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the voyage is known to have been performed in three months and eighteen days, Few 
of thofe thips, of which there arrive commonly four in the year, return to Europe im. 
mediately after difcharging their cargoes. They, for the moft part, make firft fome 
voyage to a different fetrlement, as far often as China, by which they gain confiderable 
freights, when the governor favours them fo far as to grant them his permiffion. Each 
of thefe hips was formerly to take out 40,000 crowns; but, fince the Company have 
acquired fuch an extent of territory in India, they have no neceffity to fend ready money 
from London to their fettlements, 

The principal article with which the fhips from India are freighted, is cloth of all 
forts,*which is fold moftly at Bafra, and in Perfia. The others are cochineal, ivory, 
iron, copper, guns, arms, &c. The crew of thefe fhips carry out likewife, each man, 
a parcel of goods, on his own account. A great part of the cargoes of thefe fhips is 
publicly fold, foon after they are unladen. The Indian merchants gather in to the 
fale; and the goods are difpoled of by auction, to the higheft bidder. The remainder 
are carried to the dependent fettlements. 

The fhips return to Europe, laden with pepper from Malabar, faltpetre from Scindi, 
and ftuffs from Surat. The crews carry home parcels of perfumes, gyms, and {piceries 
of different forts, the produce of India. 


Cuap. CKLIX. — Antiquities of the [le Elephanta. 


THIS fmall ifle, fituate near Bombay, belongs to the Mahrattas, and is inhabited by 
an hundred poor Indian families. Its proper name is Gali Pouri. The Europeans 
call it Elephanta, from the ftatue of an elephant formed of black ftone, which {tands 
in this ifland, in the open plain, near the fhore. This ifland being of {mall importance, 
the Mahrattas take no care of it; and the Englifh are at liberty to vifit it without 
paflports, which are requifite, when they go to the ifle of Salfet. 

Several travellers mention the ifle of Elephanta, and the Indian temple in it; but 
this only in a tranficnt manner, and without feeming to have known all the importance 
of thofe remains of remote antiquity. ‘To me the temple appeared fo remarkable, 
that I vifited the ifland three different times, in order to draw, and defcribe its 
curiofities, 

It is an hundred and twenty feet long, and the fame in breadth 
the meafurement of the chapels and the adjacent chambers. Its height within is nearly 

’ fifteen feet, although the floor has been greatly raifed by the acceflion of duft, and of the 
fediment of the water which falls into it in the rainy feafon, The whole of this vaft 
firudure, fituate in a hill of confidercble height, is cut out in the folid rock. ‘The 
pillars fupporting the roof “re alfo pars of the rock which have been left ftanding 
et os archite&. They are of an uncommon order ; but have an agreeable enough 
effect. 

The walls of this temple are ornamented with figures in bas-relief, fo prominent, that 
they are joined to the rock only by the back. Many of thefe ¢gures are of a coloffal 
fize ; being fome 10, fome 12, and fome even 14 feet high. Neither in defign, nor 
in execttion, indeed, can thefe bas-reliets be compared with the works of the Grecian 
feulptors, But they are greatly fuperior in elezance+to the remains of the ancient 
Egyptian fculpture. They are ‘alfo finer than the bes-reliefs from the ruins of Per. 
fepolis, No doubt, then, but the arts were cultivated by the ancient Indians with better 
fuccefs than is commonly fuppofed, 


a Probably 
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Probably thefe figures mark events relative to the mythology and fabulous hiftory of 
the Indians, for they feem to be reprefentative of gods and heroes. But, to be able to 
underftand them, we fhould know more than we at prefent do of the manners and re- 
ligion of this ancient nation, ‘The modern Indians are fo ignorant, that I could obtain 
from them no information concerning thofe antiquities. One man who pretended to 
explain the character of one of the largeft ftatues, affurcd me that it was Kaun, one 
of their ancient fabulous princes, famous for his cruelties conimitted upon his fifter’s 
children. ‘The ftatue, which is in other refpeéts well formed, has eight arms; an em- 
blem of power, which the Indians give to their allegorical figures. 

I have given defigns of thefe allegorical figures (in the larger works), whieh will 
make them better underftood than dry defcription can. There are, however, fome 
particulars about them, which prove the ftability of the manners of the Indians, and 
afford points for the comparifon of ancient with modern cuftoms. None of thefe figures 
has a beard ; and all of them very feanty whifkers. At prefent, the young Indians wear 
all whifkers; and fuch as are advanced in life leave commonly the whole beard to 
grow. The lips of thefe figures are always thick; and their ears are lengthened 
out by large pendents; ornaments which they almoft all wear. Several of them 
wear a fmall cord, in the fathion of a fcarf; a mode now prevalent among the 
Bramins, 

One woman has but a fingle breaft; from which it fhould feem, that the ftory of 
the Amazons was not unknown to the old Indians. Several figures, as well mafculine 
as feminine, have one arm leaning on the head of a male, or a female dwarf; from 
which it fhould feem that thefe monfters of the human fpecies have always been an 
obje& of luxury and magnificence among the taftelefs great. Several of thefe figures 
have hair on the head, which feems not to be of its native rowth, but is perfedly 
like a wig ; fo that this covering for the head appears to be of very ancient invention. 
‘the female bofom is always perfeétly round; from which it feems that the Indian 
fathion of wearing thin wooden cafes upon the breatts is alfo very ancient. One 
woman too appears bearing her child in the fame attitude which is {till in ufe among 
a Indians, and which forms thofe children to ftand firmly upon their feet and 

legs. : 
The head drefs of thefe female figures is commonly an high-crowned bonnet. 1 
have, however, obterved alfo a'turban. Some are bare-headed, and have their hair 
at leaft well-combed, if it is not rather a periwig they wear. Several are naked. The 
drefs of others is more nearly like that of the moderns. Some oi the women wear a 
cap. In many places the handkerchief, flill ufed through all India, is obfervable in the 
hands of the inferior figures, : 

In feveral parts of thefe bas-reliefs appears the famous Cobra de Capello, a fort of 
ferpent, which the human figures treat with great familiarity. Thefe ferpents are {till 
very common in the ifle of Elephanta, the inhabitants of which are not afraid of them, 
but fay that they are friendly to man, and do no harm, unlefs when intentionally pro- 
voked. Certain it is, however, that their bite is mortal. 

On each fide of this temple is a chepel, nine feet high, confequently lower than the 
principal building. "Lhe walls of thefe chepels are alfo covered with bas-relief figures, 
on a fmaller feale than thofe upon the walls of the temple. Behind the chapels are 
three chambers, the walls of which difplay no fculptures; their ufes I could not 
conjecture. ‘ : 

The {mallet of the chape's, having no fculptured figure, but that of the God Gounis, 
is ftill in a flate of neat prefervaiox, which muft be owing to the cares of the prefent 
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inhabitants, whom I faw repair thither to perform their devotions. Before the entrance 
into this chapel, I found a pile of fhapelefs ftones, newly bedaubed with red paint, I 
fhould fuppofe that the modern Indians no longer adore their ancient Gods, but have 
adopted new objects of worfhip, whom they reprefent by ftones painted red, for want 
of more artificial fatues. In many places through India, indeed, may be feen fimilar 
piles of red ftones, which are held in high veneration among a people who have now 
almoft entirely loft all knowledge of the fine arts. 

The reft of the temple being perfeétly negleéted, is now the haunt of ferpents and 
beafts of prey. One dares not enter it without firft making feveral difcharges of fire 
arms, to expel thofe creatures. Even after ufing this precaution, a Dutchman was 
once in great danger from {warms of wafps of a peculiar’ fpecies, which he had 
xoufed from their nefts with his gun. In the hot feafon horned cattle refort to the 
lower chambers of the temple, to drink of the water which is depofited there during 
the rains, 

As little is there any hope of obtaining any information from the prefent inhabitants 
of the ifland, concerning the period when this temple was built. Thofe good folks 
yelate with fimplicity, that a number of ftrangers came one night into the ifland, and, 
reared this edifice before the return of day-light. Men feem fond of the marvellous in 
India, as elfewhere. . 

On a hill, at a {mall diftance, there is faid to be another temple. But, to it, there is 
no open road; and, as the grafs was at that time very tall, my guides would not ac- 
company me thither, for fear of ferpents and wild animals, 

Befides, this is not the only old temple remaining in India. I have already men- 
tioned thofe in the ifle of Salfet, three oF which ftanding at Kanari, Ponifer, and Mon- 
pefer, have been defcribed by M. Anquetil. I have already mentioned, that accefs into 
this ifland cannot be obtained without a paffport from the Mahratta governor at Tana, 
or perhaps from the fovereign. Such a paffport I durft not afk, for the purpofe .of 
gratifying my curiofity as to the temples; as the Mahrattas had lately feized a veflel, — 
and were not, even then, in a good underftanding with the Englith. ; 

Freyer has defcribed the temple of Dy es, and Thevenot that of Iloura, both 
hewn out in the folid rock, like that o: lephanta. Near Fort Vidtoria is another 
very large temple, hewn out alfo in folid rock, and divided into twenty-five feparate 
chambers. One perfeétly like this is to be found in the vicinity -of-the town of 
Teridfchanapalli. 

Thefe monuments of the ancient fplendor of the Indians deferve, upon feveral ac- 
counts, the attention of our men of learning. We go to fee pyramids nowife worthy 
of comparifon with thefe pagodas. It would require more labour and {kill to cut out 
fuch fpacious apartments in rocks, and to ornament them with fuch large and beautiful 
pieces of fculpture, than to raife thofe huge piles of foft, calcareous ftones, which the 
builder found ready at his hand. The pyramids appear to have been reared by the toil 
of barbarous flavery ; the temples of India are the works of a magnificent and en- 
lightened people. 

-The Indians are, befides, the moft ancient of the nations whofe hiftory is known, 
and have beft retained their ancient ufages and opinions. We know that the inhabit. 
ants of other countries in the eait, the Greeks, and perhaps too the Egyptians, drew 
the firft elements of their knowledge from India. It may farther be prefumed, that 
the examination of Indian antiquities would throw new light on thofe opinions and 
modes of worfhip which were by degrees diffufed through other parts of the eaft, and 
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fpread at laft into Europe. Thefe difcoverfes, again, would throw -new light on the 
antiquities of other nations. 

Thefe hopes are the more plaufible, as the Indians have ftill books which were written 
in the moft remote times, and of which the language is at prefent underftood. The 
books might explain the monuments ; and the monuments again might ferve asa com-. 
mentary upon thofe books, and the hiftory of the nation. 

It were to be wifhed, that fome enlightened {cholars would undertake a voyage into 
India, for the purpofe of inveltigating its antiquities. But, fuch an undertaking 1s more 
than can be expected from any private perfon, and might be worthy of the patronage of 
a prince or anation. The Portuguefe, who were for two centuries mafters of Salfet, mutt 
have been well acquainted with thefe temples, for they converted that of Kanari into a 
church, But, .inftead of feeking to make thofe monuments known to other nations, 
they fought to conceal them, and covered the fineft of the bas-reliefs with plafter. The 
Englifh, although they have been fettled at Bombay for thefe hundred years now, 
have {till negleéted thefe refearches. It is to be hoped, that they will at length 
think of meriting the gratitude of the public, by bringing thofe hidden curiofities to 
light, which lie in the extenfive conquefts on the continent, now poffeffed by that 
nation. 


’ 


VOYAGE TO SURAT. 


Cuar. CL. — Occasion of this Voyage, and Departure from Bombay. 


THE reader will recollect, that.Mr. Cramer and I were both fick when we arrived at 
Bombay in September 1763. Our intention was to return into Europe through 
Turkey, and to take our paflage on board a fhip of the Company’s which was to fail 
from Bafra the beginning of the next year; but, the ftate of our health would not 
allow us to take that opportunity. Mr. Cramer, finking at length under his complaints, 
- died at Bombay, on the roth of February 1764, in fpite of the cares of a fkilful Englifh 

hyfician. 5a 

: Beng now the fole furvivor of all our patty, I thought it my duty to attend to my 
own prefervation, and to provide for the fafe conveyance of our papers to Europe, as 
I feared that thefe would be loft, if I alfo fhould die by the way. Forefeeing that I 
fhould have to undergo the fame fatigues in paffing through Turkey, which J had 
already encountered in Arabia, and which the weak ftate of my health was unfit to bear, 
I refolved to fet out ftraight for London, by the firft fhip which fhould fail for Europe. 
In the mean time, to gratify my curiofity with a fight of Surat, I took the opportunity 
of going on board an Englifh fhip bound on a voyage to that port. 

We failed from Bombay on the 24th of March 1764, and were obliged to ftop at 
Mabim, a {mall town in the northern part of the ifle, where a member of the Council 
of Bombay conftantly refides. An incident which took place at this time may ferve as 
an inftance of the military fpirit and fkill of the Portuguefe. Proud of their ancient 
conquefts, they {corn to make peace with any of the Indian nations, all of whom they 
regard as rebels, Being thus in terms of continual hoftility with their neighbours, they 
dare not fail thofe feas without an efcort. A {mall fleet of merchant fhips bound 
from Goa to Diu, under the proteétion of two frigates, was feen, one evening, off 
Bombay. In the night we heard a brifk firing of guns, and imagined that the Portu- 
guefe were engaged with the Mahrattas. But, in the morning, it appeared that ee 

exploits. 
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exploits had ended merely in the deftrution of a quantity of bamboos,from 30 to 40 
feet high, which the fithermen had fet up ina fand bank for the purpofes of their fithing. 
‘Thofe valiant Portuguefe had taken the bamboos for the mafts of an hoftile fleet. ‘To 
crown their glory, the admiral found himfelf compelled by the governor of Bombay to 
pay damages to the fifhermen. 

On the 26th of March we arrived in the road of Surat, at the diftance of three 
German miles from the city. We went on fhore at Domus, a village diftinguithed by 
the refidence of fome priefts, and by a vaft Indian fig-tree, which is held in high vene- 
ravon, Of this tree (the Ficus vaita of Linnzus), I have already fpoken in giving the 
naiural hiftory of Arabia. To the defcription above given of it, I may here add, that 
it grows to a great age; the new fhoots from the branches of the primary ftem continu- 
ing to nourifh the top of the tree, even after the parent {tock is entirely decayed. 

At Domus we took a Kakkre, the carriage common in the country, which is neither 
more nor lefs than a covered cart, drawn by two oxen, which are driven by a peafant 
feated on the pole. I had here an inftance of the great drynefs of this country, for 
the movement of our light carriage raifed a cloud of duit about us. I never fuf- 
fered io much from the duft, even in caravans of fome hundreds, of camels, horfes, 
and mules, 


° 


Cuar, CLI. — Of the City of Surat, and’its Environs. 


THIS city ftands in a large and fertile plain, on the banks of a confiderable river, 
named Tappi. On the land fide, it is encompaifed with two brick walls, which’ divide 
it into the inner and the outer town. The citadel ftands within the inner,’ on the fhore 
of the Tappi, and is divided by trenches from the town. One may walk round the 
outer wall in two hours and an half; the pace which it enclofes is chiefly occupied by 
gardens, having but a very few houfes, ; _ 

The larger houfes are flat-roofed here, as through the reft of the eaft, with courts 
before them. ‘The houfes of the common people are high-roofed. Although Surat ° 
has been long under the dominion of the Mahometan Moguls, yet here is no hand- 
fome mofque with towers, as among the Turks and Arabians. ‘The fquares of this city 
are large, and the ftreets fpacious, but not paved ; fo that the duft is infufferable, Each 
ftreet has gates of its own, with which it is fhut up in times of turbulence ; and thee 
are as frequent here as at Cairo. 

At Surat provifions are plenteous and cheap ; the air, too, is wholefome, notwith- 
ftanding the warmth of the climate. I here obferved Farenheit’s thermometer at 98* 
in the month of March, while the wind blew from the north, In the month of May 
a pp eomemetes ftood at 93° at Bombay, which lies two degrees farther to the 

fouth, 

One thing unfavourable for Surat, is, that fhips cannot enter the harbour, becaufe 
the Tappi is full of fand banks. This river is too low in the dry feafon; and in the 
rains fwells too fuddenly, to fuch height as to overflow all the neighbourhood. Were 
the river confined by dikes, the ftream which, during thé rains, often rifes eight and 
twenty feet above its ordinary level, would carry away all the fand, and thus clearing 
the chanel, would afford fhips accefs to the very walls. But the defpotic govern- 
tate Afia negle@. every thing that might contribute to the general good of their’ 

ubjeéts. rae : , 

General toleration and entire liberty are enjoyed in this city by all religious profef- 

fions ; and its inhabitants are accordingly very numerous, ‘the Europeans refiding 
EE 2 here 
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here eftimate the population of the city at a million of fouls. But this calculation is. 
evidently above the truth,—by two thirds, I have reafon to believe. 

One thing fingular in Surat is, that here is no hofpital for human beings, but an 
extenfive eftablifhment of this nature for fick or maimed animals. When the Euro. 
peans turn out an old horfe, or any other domeftic animal, to perifh, as ufelefs, the 
Indians voluntarily affume the care of it, and place it in this houfe, which is full of 
infirm, decrepid cows, fheep, rabbits, hens, pigeons, &c. I faw in it a great tortoife, 
which was blind and helplefs, and, as I was told, 125 years of age. The charitable- 
Indians keep a phyfician of purpofe for thefe animals. 

The environs of Surat are not without gardens, which are the property either 
of Europeans, or of natives of the country. The fineft of thofe belonging to 
Europeans, is the property of the Dutch Eaft India Company. Its afpect 3s rich 
and charming. 

To get an idea of the character of an Indian. garden, I went to fee one which was 
formed by a late Nabob, at the expence of 500,000 rupees. This garden is of a confi- 
derable extent, but has not the leaft appearance of regularity in the defign, and has. 
in it nothing in the fafhion of our gardens, but a few ponds and fountains: the reft is 
a confufed medley of buildings and {mall orchards, Among the buildings is one of 
great dimenfions, having baths and faloons, and ornamented with the magnificence of 
India, which bears no refemblance to ours. The other buildings are harams for the 
Nabob’s wives, entirely feparate from each other, fo that each lady can hold her little 
court apart. Every haram has fome one good apartment ; but all the reft of it confifts 
of very narrow chambers for the flaves. What ftruck me particularly in this garden, 
was the paffage from one fuite of rooms to another, by paths fo narrow, fo winding, and 
fo blocked up by doors, as to afford a {trong inftance of the diftruft with which the 
unfortunate great in defpotic countries regard all about them ; fo that they are never 
free from anxiety, and are obliged to ftand continually on their guard againit 
furprife. 

-, Tfhould have wifhed to draw a plan of Surat. But I foon found that the Euro- 
peans in India would not leave me fo much at liberty, in this refpedt, as the Turks and 
Arabians had done. The climate of hot countries, and the nature of the government 
of fettlements fo diftant from the mother country, feem to alter the national character 
of the people of Europe. The Englifh government of Surat would not allow a 
Frenchman to live in a high apartment from which he had a view of the citadel. 
At Mokha, I was told of an Arabian merchant who had languifhed fome years. in 
the prifons of Batavia, for having had the curiofity to meafure the dimenfions of a 
canfion. 


Cuap. CLIL. — Of the Inhabitants of Surat, and fome peculiar Cuftoms. 


A GREAT commercial city muft be peopled by men of different nations. The 
principal inhabitants of Surat are Mahometans, and moftly ftrangers, although em- 
ployed in the-fervice of the government. They are equally zealous in the obfervance 
of their law as the Turks and Arabians. Although of the feét of the Sunnites, they 
tolerate the Shiites, and even permit them to celebrate the feftival of Haflei®, They 
make no feruple of drinking wine publicly, or of lending money upon intereft. 

All people of diftin&tion in Surat, and through the reft of India, {peak and write 
the Perfian language. Hence has this language been received at the courts, and 
the knowledge of it is very ufeful for the difpatch of bufinefs. In trade, corrupt 
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Portuguele is the language ufed; and this is in India what the Lingua Franca is in 
the Levant. 

The Muffulmans of Surat bring about them a great many Fakirs of their own 
religion, who are the moft infolent beggars in the world. Thofe Fakirs will often fit 
down before a houfe, and continue there till the owner pay the fum they afk, or mae 
a compofition with them. As the police interferes not to check thefe infolent mendi- 
canis, people muft be content with getting quit of them at any price. 

At Suiat, I had occafion to witnefs the Muflulman proceffion at the feftival of 
Bairam. ‘The counfellor from Bombay, who refides in the citadel of Surat, and 
reprefents a Nabob, is oblized to announce this ceremony by a difcharge of cannons, 
and to affit at it in perfon. It is a ftrange fight, to fee an Enylifh merchant in the 
European drefs, attended by a party of Britith foldiers, and with the train of an 
Indian prince, conduct and regulate a religious feftival of the Mahometans. The 
Englith director made the Indians fenfible of his importance upon this occafion, by 
refufing to difcharge his cannons in the night; a favour requefted of him by the 
Aba of the city, in order to give the people timely warning of the approach of the 

eftival, 

In this proceffion there was nothing remarkable, except the numbers of kakkris, 
palanquins, and horfes, a few cannons, a great deal of martial mufic, and the Nabob’s 
foldiers. ‘Ihe governor rode upon an elephant, on the back of which he fat on a 
fort of throne, raifed upon four pillars. This elephant was, like moft of the horfes 
and oxen which drew the kakkris, painted red. 

Kakkris, the carriages moft common through India, are of a very fimple conftruc- 
tion, run upon two whicels, and are drawn by oxen: the driver fits on a large pole, 
confifting of feveral bamboos. It is not in any ornaments about thefe vehicles, but 
in the cattle which draw them, that the object of pride and expence to the Indian lies ; 
a pair of white oxen for one of thefe carriages will coft 600 rupees. Thefe oxen: 
have the points of their horns ornamented with filver ; their pace is quick, but lefs fo. 
than that of horfes. 

The citizens of Surat difplay their magnificence likewife in their palanquins, A 
palanquin is known to be a fort of couch fufpended from a bamboo, and borne by 
four men. The traveller reclines in this vehicle, and is fhaded from the fun by a 
curtain. A palanquin, completely ornamented with filver, covered with rich ftuffs, 
and fufpended upon a handfome bamboo properly bent, will coft above 200 pounds 
ftevling. The bamboo only of the governor of Bombay’s palanquin, exclufive of the 
other ornaments, coft 125 pounds fterling. The bearers of the palanquins are Indian, 
fervants, who wear no clothes, except a {mall linen cloth about their loins, with. clofe 
flat bonnets on their heads, as liveries, and are commonly employed in keeping the 
rooms clean within the houfes. The European ladies are at firft fhocked at the in- 
decency of being carried by naked men, but foon learn to accuftom themfelves to it. 
The palanquins of the Mahomeran ladies are incommodious wooden boxes, entirely 
clofe, and fixed upon a ftraight pole. 

The Hindoos, the aboriginal mhabitants of the country, of whom I fhall foon 
{peak more at leneth, compofe the moft confiderable part of the population of Surat. 
They are Mmoft all of the caft of the Banians; and heuce their {kill and dexterity in 
matters of calculation and econoniy often raife them to places. of confiderable truft, 
in the collection of the taxes aal cuftoms for the:-Mahonetans, ‘U>eie Banians,. 
being born to trade, have sngrofled the commerce of India tu’ fuch a degree, that all 
foreign nations are obliged to employ them as brokers; in which empioyment. they 

give 
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give better fatisfation than the Jews in Turkey. Europeans have never found reafon 
to repent the intrufting even of their whole fortune to the Banians, who continue to 
give aftonifhing proofs of their probity and fidelity. Some of them are very rich; 
‘but they live all in a ftyle of moderate fimplicity, wearing for drefs only a plain robe 
of white cotton. ; : 
At Surat are numbers of Perfees or Perfians, who are {kilful merchants, induftrious 
artifans, and good fervants. In the fame city are alfo Armenians, Georgians, and 
Jews ; but of none of thefe any confiderable number. The Indian Catholics, com- 
monly called Portuguefe, from their fpeaking the India diale& of the Portuguefe 
language, are numerous here. At Surat the day ‘s reckoned from funfet to funfet, 
and is divided-not into 24 hours, but into 60 garris. Here are no clocks; the progrefs 
of the day is meafured by different means. In a cenfpicuous fituation, a man ftands 
to put a cup of copper, pierced with a hole in the tottom, from time to time under 
water ; every time the cup finks, a garri is counted, and the man announces its lapfe 
by ftriking the number which it makes upon a plate of metal that founds like a clock. 
Each garri confifts of 24 of our minutes. In the houfes of the great, too, where 
clocks and watches are not wanting, this old fafhion of meafuring time is ftill kept up. 


Cuap. CLI -- Of the Government of Surat, and the Revolutions it has undergone. 


SURAT, and the great diftri&t of which it is the capital, belonged for a long time 
to the great Mogul, who, to keep fo diftant a province the: more effectually in obe- 
dience, put it under the government of two Nabobs independent on one another. 
‘The one refided in the city, and was: properly the governor of the province. The 
other had the command of the citadel, and enjoyed the title of admiral, with a {mall 
revenue appropriated to the maintenance of a fmall fleet, for the defence of the coaft 
againit pirates. 

Aitor Shah Nadir’s expedition into Indoftan, the diftant Nabobs of this vaft empire 

aimed all at independence, and left the Mogul nothing but a fhadow of autlority, 
*aiking him only for form’s fake to confirm them in their places. Teg beg Khan, 
Nabob of Surat, a rich and powerful man, followed this example, and procured his 
brother to be declared Nabob of the citadel. ‘THe two brothers then looked upon the 
whole province as their patrimony, and acquired immenfe wealth. 

‘Leg beg Klian dying in 1746, without children, left his fortune to his relations, by 
which feveral of them were raifed to a condition which enabled them to afpire to.the 
government of the city. His brother died on the following year; and_his widow, a: 
woman extremely. rich and ambitious, ftrove to make her fon-in-law Nabob at once of 
the town and of the citadel. 

The conteft of the different competitors for the fupreme authority produced a civil 
war in the town of Surat, like that which arifes from time to time among the Begs 
of Cairo, and of which we in Europe can form no idea. Each of the rivals raifed as 
many troops as he poffibly could ; with thefe he cantoned and intrenched himfelf in 
his houfes and gardens, and from time to time endeavoured to furprize or drive away 
his opponents. During thefe hoftile operations, which were nox attended with great 
flaughter, the inhabitants were content with fhutting the gates neareft to tl fcene of 
action, and continued to go about their ordinary affairs, without fear of being pillaged. 
Nay, they were fure of receiving compenfation whenever any cafual injury was 
dene to any perfon through means of the difturbances. Hence trade fuifered no 
laterruption, 

4 Some 
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Some of the rival candidates imprudently called in the Mahrattas ; and they, without 
doing any thing for any party, made the victors pay for their affiftance, although they 
had apparently favoured the vanquifhed. Since that time, the Mahrattas have en- 
joyed a third part of the amount of the cuftoms of Surat ; and one of their officers 
conftantly attends to receive this tribute. . 

The Englifh and Dutch had always kept their faCtories in a ftate of defence, an] on 
the occafion of the difturbances, they increafed their military preparatio.s. The 
nobles of the country then had recourfe to thofe powerful traders. Each of the two 
European nations took part with one of the competitors, furnifhed him with ammu- 
nition, intrenched themfelves in their factories, and fought again{t each other, although 
net openly at war. The Nabob, protected by the Englifh, was at laft expelled from 
the city. -But, in 1758, he returned; and his mother-in-law, the rich widow above 
mentioned, made fo good an ufe of her treafures, that the Nabob for whom he had. 
been expelled was obliged to yield to him the government of the city. : 

‘When the Englifh faw the city in the hands of their creature, they began to think 
ferioufly of gaining poffeffion of the citadel. The council of Bombay, in 1759, fent 
Mr. Spencer, one of their number, a man of abilities, and beloved by the Indians, to 
Surat, with a confiderable force. The Nabob opened the gates of the city to. the 
Englifh, and allowed them to lay fiege to the citadel undifturbed. It was taken in a 
few days. To avoid giving offence to the Indians, the Englith déclared, that they 
made the conqueft in the name of the great Mogul, and waved his flag from the walls 
of the citadel. % 

- This expedition thus accomplifhed, Mr. Spencer fent a long reprefentation to the 
court of Delhi, in which he ftated the reafons which had induced the merchants of 
Surat to put themfelves under the proteétion of the Englifh, and to expel the ufurper 
Nabob from the citadel. He aflerted, that thofe petty tyrants had fuffered the fleet 
néceflary for the protection of the trade to fall into a ftate of decay, and that none 
but the Englifh could reftore it. He offered, at the fame time, that if the Mogul 

would grant to the Company the poft of Admiral, with the revenues annexed to it, 
they would maintain a fleet which fhould give full fecurity to trade. Thefe faéts were * 
attefted, and the propofals feconded by the principal inhabitants of Surat, who figned 
the memorial. ‘The great Mogul, who in his prefent weaknefs durft not fend a 
governor to the province, but confidered it as loft, readily granted the Company’s 
requeft ; and a member of the council of Bombay now difcharges the office of Nabob 
and Admiral at Surat. Upon this title, the Company enjoy a third of the revenue 
from the cuftoms of this city, with other funds of income {till more confiderable ; 
which enables them to keep on foot a body of troops, with fome finall thips of war. 

The Englifh are, at prefent, the actual fovereigns of Surat. They keep the Nabob 
of the city in a ftate of abfolute dependence ; allowing him only an income on which 
he may live fuitably to his dignity. ‘The Indians are in part content with their new 
mafters. The merchants are no longer in danger of the avaricious extortions of the 

Nabobs; yet they complain of the felfith fpirit of thofe mafters. The Indians dare 
not fail without a paffport from the admiral. When the Englifh with to fend goods to 
any port, the Indians are denied paflports to that port till the feafon of the monfoon is 
over; whéreas the Englifh are favoured, fo that they have all the time neceffary to 
pre-occupy the market. Of this I have feen inftances; which, if frequently repeated, 
muft undoubtedly ruin the trade of the natives. : 
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Cuap. CLIV. — Trade of Surat. 


THE great trade carried on at Surat renders this city the ftore-houfe of the moft 
precious productions of Indoftan. Hither is brought from the interior parts of the 
empire an immenfe quantity of goods, which the merchants carry in their fhips to the 
Arabic Gulph, the Perfian Gulph, the coaft of Malabar, the coaft of Coromandel, and 
even toChina. The provinces near this city are full of manufaétures of all forts. 

Ship-building is a branch of the bufinefs carried on here. In this art, indeed, the 
Indians are fervile imitators of the Europeans, but they have in great plenty, and at a 
tow price, that excellent wood called Tak, which is not liable to be attacked by 
worms, and is fo lafting, that at Surat there are to be feen fhips go years old, which 
are ftill in a condition to fail the fea. 

Ot foreign nations, the Dutch have next, after the Englifh, the moft confiderable 
eftablifhment at Surat. ‘They have here a director, feveral merchants, a number of 
writers and fervants, and a few foldiers. Their trade has, however, declined till it 
has become trifling. The affairs of this nation in India feem to be rather in diforder, 
fince the Englif obtained poffeffion of the citadel. The Nabob of the city has 
vee the Dutch to pay him go,ooo rupees, and fend away the cannons of their 

factory. 

The affairs of the French are yet in a worfe ftate. Since the lofs of Pondicherry, 
their direétor has been fo neglected, that he can hardly,find credit for the means of a 
{canty fubfiftence. This nation are here in no eftimation, but what is paid to their 
capuchin friars, who are generally beloved and refpected at Surat. Thefe good regular 
clergy have done effential fervice to the public, by keeping a regifter of all events that 
have happened in Indoftan, from 1676 to the prefent time. 

Such nearly is alfo the condition of the Portuguefe in India. In my time, they had 
a Jefuit of Hamburgh for their director. I have been told, however, that, fince I 
+ left Surat, they have raifed their trade, by fending thither a director of their own 
nation who was born at Goa. 

There fometimes arrive at Surat fhips belonging to nations who have no permanent 
eftablifhment in that city. A Danith veffel put in here while the citadel was befieged, 
and was favoured with the protection of the Englifh, to whom the captain did good 
fervice upon the occafion. In confequence of the favour which he thus obtained, he 
accomplifhed his bufinefs in a manner very much to his advantage. A Swede, who 
‘came hither fome years after, was lefs fortunate, although the Nabob had, for the 
payment of a moderate duty, allowed him freedom of trade. Selling his iron and 
copper at a lower rate than the Englifh, he foon difpofed of his whole cargo advan- 
tageoufly as he thought. But, when he was preparing to depart, the Nabob demanded 
from him an extraordinary duty of 100,000 rupees, and put him under arreft till it 
was paid. The Swede not daring to apply to the Englifh, with whom he fufpected 
his mifchance to originate, directed his fhip to fail for China, and remained under 
arreft. At laft he compounded with the Nabob, who for 20,000 rupees fet him at 
liberty. Such treatment muft deter other nations from trying their fortune at Surat. 

In all appearance, the Englifh muft fhortly engrofs the whole trade of this city. 
Being at once fovereigns and rich merchants, they have every means in their power 
by which foreign nations can be excluded, or the Indians reftrained from this fource 
of opulence, 
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Cuap. CLV. — Manners of the Hindoos. 


THE Hindoos are the primary inhabitants of the vaft empire of Indoftan. Having 
lived among thefe people at Bombay and Surat, I fhall here bring together fome ob- 
fervations which I made upon the Hindoos in thofe two cities, and alfo upon the Perfees, 
a ftranger colony fettled in this part of India. 

This people, perhaps the earlieft civilized nation in the world, are mild, laborious, 
and naturally virtuous in their difpofitions. All who have opportunities- of obferving 
the lives of the Hindoos, admire their patience, probity, and benevolence ; but they 
are at the fame time the moft unfocial people in the world. By their manners and 
religious principles, the Hindoos detach themfelves not only from other nations, whom 
they confider as impure races; but even the different cafts or tribes of themfelves have 
little mutual intereourfe. No Hifdoo will eat with a ftranger ; nor any Hindoo of a 
fuperior caft with another of a caft that is inferior. A poor fervant, if a Bramin, 
would think himfelf difhonoured by fitting down at table with a Rajaput or Banian, 
although his matter. 

It is generally known, that the Indians are diftributed into a nember of tribes or 
cafts. As far as 1 could learn there are four principal cafts; the Bramins, or priefts ; 
the Rajaputs, or men of the fword 3 the Banians, or merchants; and that of the 
artifans and labourers, ‘Thefe four general cafts are fubdivided into more than 80 
others, each of which has ig own ceremonies, and patron deities, as I have been 
affured by feveral perfons. 

Thofe permanent divifions have led fome travellers into the miflake that the fon was 
always obliged to embrace his father’s profeflion. The fon may not quit his native 
caft, but may choofe among the employments which are practifed by that caft. 
There are Bramins who hold fovereign authority ; as, for inftance, the prince of the 
Mahrattas. ‘Thefe fame Bramins become magiftrates under the government of Raja- 
put princes, and farmers of the revenue under the Mahometans. I have been ace 
quainted with Bramins who were merchants, and with Rajaputs and Banians who” 
were artifans, 

This liberty is the more neceffary, as it is impoffible for a Hindoo to be received 
from an inferior into a fuperior caft. I was told of a fingular inftance of fuch a pro- 
motion ; but even it J will not warrant as true. A Rajaput fovereign defiring to be 
admitted into the caft of the Bramins, the priefts, after a long refufal, at length granted 
his requeft, on the condition of his fetting .up in the temple the ftatue of a cow, of 
fuch a fize, that a man might enter it behind, and go out by its mouth. The fovereign, 
after paffing feveral times through this golden cow, was fuppofed to be regenerated, 
and received into the caft of the Bramins. 

This cuftom hinders {trangers from being naturalized among the Hindoos, or em- 
bracing their religion ; and there is no people lefs inclined to make profelytes. But it 
is their rigorous obfervation of their ancient laws of feparation which has reduced thefe 
people to their prefent humiliated flate. If, at the time of the conquelft, the Hindoos 
had fuffered the Tartars to incorporate with the vanquifhed nation ; the conquerors 
muft have adopted the manners and the religion of their new fubje@s. Their conduc 
in China gives probability to this idea. But the Hindoos exprefling fo great an aver- 
fion for their new matters, made them prefer Mahometifm, and forced them to bring 
in from time to time foreign Mahometans, to govern the conquered people. Since 
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‘that period, the Hindoos have been an abjeét herd of flaves, fubje€t to the vexatious 
oppreffion of a defpot, who returns the contempt which they have expreffed for him, 

The power of the Mahometans indeed becomes daily lefs; and there are at prefent 
fome Hindoo princes who may reftore the nation to its ancient fplendour.: The 
Mahrattas have fuccefsfully begun a project which has this afpect. It is the exorbitant 
power of the Englith that at prefeat retards the progreflive improvement of the 
Hindoos. But, when this coloffal ftatue, whofe feet are of clay, and which has 
been raifed by conquering merchants, {hall be broken in pieces, -an event which 
may fall out fooner than is fuppofed, then fhall Indoftan become again a flourifhing 
country. 

In ataott all the circumftances of their mode of life, the Hindoos diftinguith them- 
felves from the reft of mankind. ‘heir ufual diet confifts of rice, milk, and fruits. 
The law, however, which forbids them to cat animal food, feems to have been rather 
fuggefted by the climate, than by religious confideration. The Rajaputs eat mutton, 
as well as the flefh of fome other animals ; but all the cafts alike refpe€t the cow, and 
abftain from eating beef. None of the cafts are fo much ftraitened in refpect to food 
as the Bramins ; they deny themfelves the ufe of moft leguminous vegetables which 
are eaten by the other Hindoos; nor will they eat of any difh that has not been dreffed 
by a man of their own caft, or drink water which a Bramin has not drawn. ‘They 
obferve frequent fiffts, infomuch that I was told by a Bramin, that it was almoft im- 
poffible for any perfon to confine himfelf to a ftri&t obedience to the precepts of their 
religion in refpect to regimen. 

Thefe priefts alfo impofe upon the people a multipticM of minute obfervances in 
their eating, which are all founded on the chimerical notion of the poffibility of con- 
tracting pollution by communication in this way. The Hindoos in common are averfe 
to ufe the fame difh with a ftranger, or with a man of a different caft. They will 
rather ufe broad leaves for plates, and drink out of the hollow of the hand, 

All the parts of the Hindoo drefs differ in form from thof€ ufed among the Turks. 
and Arabians. Merchants, however, wear a turban, the cap, and a long robe of white 

* eotton cloth. Their flippers are fitted with metal clafpé. ‘The lower people go naked, 
wearing only a piece of linen round the loins, and a turban on the head. Under rain 
the peafants put on a hood, which is formed of the leaves of the palm tree. ‘This 
cuftom of India has been already mentioned by Herodotus. 

The drefs of the ordinary women confifts of a large linen cloth, ftriped red, which 
they wrap about the loins, and another ftill larger, which they fold round the body 
anil bring over the head. They wear all two wooden cafes upon their breafts ; which 
hinders the neck from being ever drawn down among the Hindoo as among the Ma- 
hometan women. Thefe good Hindoo females are very induftrious. At Bombay, L 
faw women earn a livelihood by the hardeft labour, who yet wore rings in their nofe, 
and in their ears, on their fingers, on their arms, and on their feet. But thefe were 
ornaments of luxury which defcend from generation to generation. 

The Hindoos {till retain the practice of burning their dead. But the European and 
Mahometan governments prohibit, and the Mahrattas feldom allow the-living wife to. 
burn herfelf on the funeral’ pile of her deceafed hufband. A. Bramin told me, that 
his fainily had becn highly diftinguifhed, by his grandmother having, in honour of 
her virtue, obtained permiilion to burn herfelf with her hufband... 
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Cuap. CLVI. —Of the Religion of the Hindoos. _ 


AN European wifhing to acquire a knowledge of the religion of thefe people, can- 
not gain much information from the Bramins, who never ftudy any of our languages, 
Iwas acquainted with fome Banians who fpoke Englifh, and from them I received 
fome knowledge on this head, . 

They all unanimoufly affured me, that the moft fenfible and enlightened of the 
Hindoos acknowledged and worfhipped only one Supreme Being. But the Bramins 
have found out inferior deities, accommodated to the weak conceptions of the people, 
who could not comprehend abftraét ideas, if they were not reprefented by images, 
‘They agreed too, that the Bramins had, for their own purpofes, clogged, by degrees, 
the original fimplicity of their religion, with abfurd fables, and ridictilous pieces of 
fuperftition. I mentioned their paflionate veneration fot the cow, and their various 
reprefentations of her. As to this, they replied, that in thofe images they revered only 
the divine goodnefs, which had given man an animal fo gentle, and of fuch indifpenfible 
utility. 

I could learn nothing .concerning. their inferior deities, whom they fecm to revere 
rather as faints and patrons. A Banian compared their three principal deities, Brama, 
Viftnou, and Medeo, to the Chriftian Trinity. 

‘The Hindoos believe all-in the doétrines of the metempfycofis, and of the purificas 
tion of fouls by their palfagg through feveral different bodics. ‘this doétrine is not, 
however, the only caufe of their abitinence from every thing that has life in it. In 
hot countries, the flefh of animals in general, and of the ox in particular, is thought 
very unwholefome food. The Rajaputs eat flefh, and the Mahrattas furnith the 
Europeans whom they tae prifoners in war, with animal food, without fcruple. It 
might be fuppofed, that the fingular charity of the Indians for animals takes its origin 
from this opinion. . 

‘The precept of purification with water is rigidly obferved throuzh all India. At. 
Surat, I faw every morning crowds of women and young girls going out to bathe in 
the Tappi. ‘Ihey gave their clothes to fome Bramins who fat on the banks, and, after 
wathing, changed their wet clothes for thofe dry dreffes, with fuch dexterity, that not 
the fmalleft part of the body could be feen. ‘The Bramins then made a red mark on 
the brow of each,-and, efter a fhort prayer, they returned all to town.” - 

This daily fan@ification feems to be the chief employment of the Bramins. They 
are alfo called in, on the occafion of the birth of a child ; they tie round his arm a 
fmall cord, which he wears through life as a mark of his extra¢tion, They affift alfo 
at nuptials ; but only by fixing the hour which is favourable for the contract, not by 
proncuncing any nuptial benedi€tion. : 

The Hindoo teftivals are fufficiently nunaerous, and are partly civil, partly religious, 
They celebrate the return of the new year with illuminations, and rejoicings of all 
forts. The feftival of the cocoa-nut féems to have originated with tke moft remote 
antiquity. At another feftival, in commemoro-ion of a certain hero, they bedaub one 
as with red paint, to reprefent the hero returning from battle, covered over with 
blood. 

They have likewife two orders of Fakirs or mendicant pilgrims, the Bargais and 
the Guffeins, who travel about armed, and in trocps ¥ fome thoufands. Thefe two 
orders are iworn enemies ; and whenever they meet, loody combats enfue. During 
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my {tay at Surat, a little army of thefe Fakirs encamped near the city. The go- 
vernment did not like their vifit; and would permit them to enter only in {mall 
numbers. 

The ftories of the ridiculous penitence of the Fakirs are well known, Theig fanta- 
cifm has not yet become cold; and there died lately at Surat one of thefe madmen, 
who had lived fhut up. in a cage for twenty years, with his arms conftantly raifed 
above his head. 


Crap. CLVI.—Of the Perfees. 


AT Bombay, at Surat, and in the vicinity of thefe cities, is a colony of ancient 
Perfians, who took refuge in India, when their country was conquered by the Ma- 
hometan Arabs, eleven centuries fince. ‘They are called Perfees. Being beloved by 
. the Hindoos, they multiply exceedingly ; whereas their countrymen in the province 
of Keman, are vilibly diminifhing under the yoke of the Moflem Perfians. 

‘They are a gentle, quiet, and induftrious race. They live in great harmony among 
themfelves, make common contributions for the aid of their poor, and fuffer none of 
their number to afk alms from people of a different religion. They are equally ready 
to employ their money and credit to {creen a brother of their fraternity from the 
abufes of juftice. “When a Perfee behaves ill, he is expelled from their communion. 
They aj aly to trade, and exercife all forts of profeffions. 

The Perfees have as little knowledge of circumcifion as the Hindoos. Among them 
aman marries only one wife, nor ever takes a fecond, unlefs when the firft happens 
to be barren, They give their children in marriage at fix years of age; but the 
young couple continue to live feparate in the houfes of their parents, till they attain the 
age of puberty. Their drefs is the fame as that of the Hindoos, except that carl 
wear under each ear a tuft of hair, like the modern Perfians. They are muc 
addi&ed to aftrology, although very little fkilled in aftronomy. 

They retain the fingular cuftom of expofing their dead to be eaten by birds of prey, 
* Anftead of interring or burning them. _ I faw on a hill at Bombay a round tower, co- 

vered with planks of wood, on which the Perfees lay out their dead bodies. When 
the flefh is devoured, they remove the bones into two chambers at the bottom of the 
tower, 

* The Perfees,-followers of the religion of Zerdufi or Zoroafter, adore one God only, 
Eternal and Almighty. They pay, however, a certain worfhip to the fun, the moon, 
the ftars, and to fire, as vifible images of the invifible divinity. Their veneration for 
the element of fire induces them to keep a facred fire conftantly burning, which they 
feed with odoriferous wood,, both in the temples, and in the houfes of private perfons, 
who are in eafy circumftances, In..one of their temples at Bombay, I faw a fire which 

_had burnt unextinguifhed for two centuries. They never blow out a light, left thet 
breath fhould foil the purity of the fire. 

The religion of the Perfees enjoins purifications as ftri€tly as that of the Hindoos. 
The difciples of Zerduft are not, however, obliged to abftain from animal food. They 
have accuftomed themfelves to refr.in from’ the flefh of the ox, becaufe their anceftors 
promifed the Indian prince who received them into his dominions never to kill horned 
cattle. This promife they continue to obferve under the dominion of Chriftians and 
Mahometans. The horfe is by them confidered as the mofl impure of all animals, 
and regarded with extreme avefifion. Thei 
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Their feftivals, denominated Ghumbars, which return frequently, and laft upon each 
occafion five days, are all commemorations of fome part of the work of Creation. 
They celebrate them not with fplendour, or with any particular ceremonies ; but onlv 
drefs b@ter during thofe five days, perform fome aéts of devotion in their houfes, and 
vifit their friends. : . ‘ 

Not having had opportunity to make any continued train of obfervations on the 
manners and religion of the Perfees, I muft refer the reader to the memoirs fubjoined 
by Mr. Anquetil du Perron to his tranflation of the Zendavelta, or facred book of 
Zoroafter. It is well known that this learned Frenchman went to India of purpofe to 
ftudy the language and religion of the Perfees. 

The diverfity of opinions and manners among the inhabitants of India is inconvénient 
for Europeans, who cannot have countrymen of their own for fervants ; which is the 
cafe with almoft all foreign merchants. An European, who has none but natives of 
the country in his fervice, if he fhould wifh to eat a hare and bacon, would find it no- 
eafy matter to procure thefe difhes. The Hindoo would not bring them to him, for 
he dares not touch a dead body; nor the Perfee, becaufe the hare is an unclean 
animal; nor yet the Muffulman, for he dares not touch fuch difhes. 
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JNTELLECTUAL compleétions have no defire fo ftrong, as that of knowledge ; 

nor is any knowledge unto man fo certain and pertinent, as that of human affairs : 
this experience advances belt, in obferving of people whofe inititutions muft differ 
from ours; for cuftoms conformable to our own, or to fuch wherewith we are 
already acquainted, do but repeat our old obfervations, with little acquift of new; 
fo my former time {pent in viewing Ttaly, France, and fome little of Spain, being 
‘countries of Ghriftian inftitution, did but reprefent; in afeveral drefs, the effect of what 
Tknew before. =. gee ra 

Then feeing thé cuftoms of men are much fwayed by their natural difpofitions, 
which are originally infpired and eompofed by the climate whofe air and influence 
they receive, it feems natural, that to our north-wet part of the world, no péople 
thould be more averfe, and ftrange of behaviour, than thofe of the fouth-eatt, More- 
over, thofe parts being now poffefled by the Turks, who are the only modern people 
great in aétion, and whofe empire hath fo fuddenly invaded the world, and fixed itfelf 
on fuch firm foundations as no other ever did 3 Twas of opinion, that he who would 
behold thefe times in their greateft glory, could not find a better feene than T urkey. 
Thefe confiderations fent me thither, where my general purpofe gave me four par. 
ticular cares; firft, to obferve the religion, manners, and policy of the Turks, not 
perfectly (which were a tafk for an inhabitant rather than a paffenger), but fo far 
forth, as might fatisfy this {cruple (to wit), whether to an unpartial conceit, the Turkifh 
way appear abfolutely barbarous, as we are given to underftand, or rather another 
kind of civility, different from ours, but no lefs pretending ; fecondly, in fome meafure 
to acquaint myfelf with thofe other feéts which live under the ‘Turks, as Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Freinks, and Zinganaes, but efpecially the Jows, a race from all others fo 
averfe both ifi’nature and inftitution, as glorying to fingle itfelf out of the reft of 
mankind, remains obftinate, contemptible, and infamous ; thirdly, to fee the Turkifh, 
army, then going againft Poland, and therein to note, whether their military difcipline 
incline to ours, or elfe be of a new mould, though not without fome touch from the 
countries they have fubdued ; and whether it be of a frame apt to confront the Chrif- 
tians, or not. The laft and choice piece of my intent, was to view Grand Cairo, and 
that for two caufes; firft, it being clearly the greateft concourfe of mankind in thefe 
times, and perhaps that ever was; there muft needs be fome proportionable fpirit in 
the government ; for fuch vait multitudes, and thofe of wits fo deeply malicious, would 
foon breed confufion, famine, and utter defolation, if in the Turkifh domination there 
were nothing but fottith fenfuality, as moft Chriftians conceive. Laftly, becaufe Egypt 
is held to have been the fountain of all {cience and civil arts, therefore I did hope to 
find fome {park of thofe cinders not yet put out;’ or elfe in the extreme contrary, I 
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fhould receive an impreffion as important, from the ocular view of fo great a revolution ; 
for above all other fenfes, the eye having the moft immediate and quick commerce 
with the foul, gives it a more fmart touch than the reft, leaving in the fancy fomewhat ° 
inutterable; fo that an eye-witnefs of things conceives them with an imagination more 
compleat, ftrong, and intuitive, than he can either apprehend, or deliver by way of re-- 
lation ; for relations are not only in great part falfe, out of the relator’s mifinformation, 
vanity, or intereft; but which is unavoidable, their choice and frame agrees more na- 
turally with his judgment, whofe iffue they are, than with his readers ; fo as the reader 
is like one feafted with difhes fitter for another man’s ftomach than his own; but a. 
traveller takes with his eye and ear, only fuch occurrences into obfervation, as his own.- 
apprehenfion affects; and through that fympathy can digeft them into an experjenceé 
more natural for himfelf, than he could have done the notes of another ; wherefore I: 
defiring fomewhat to inform myfelf of the Turkifh nation, would not fit down with a: 
book-knowledge thereof, but rather (through all the hazard and endurance of travel) 
receive it from mine own eye, not dazzled with any affeCtion, prejudice, or mift of: 
education, which pre-occupate the mind, and delude it with partial ideas, as with a 
falfe glafs, reprefenting tie obje@ in colours and proportions untrue; for the jult 
cenfure of things is to be drawn from their end whereto they are aired, without re- 
quiring them to our cuftoms and ordinances, or other impertinent refpeéts, which- 
they acknowledge not for their touch-ftone ; wherefore he who paifes through the: 
feveral educations of men, muft not try them by his own, but weaning his mind from 
all former habit of ban ichae as it were putting off the old man, come frefh and 
fincere to confider them, ‘This preparation was the caufe why the fuperttition, policy,. ' 
entertainments, diet, lodging, and other manners of the Turks, never provoked me 
fo far, as ufually they do thofe who catechize the world by their own home ; and this’ * 
alfo bars thefe obfervations from appearing beyond my own clofet; for to a mind 
poffeifed with any fet doétrine, their unconformity muft needs make them feem une 
found and extravagant, nor can they comply to a rule by which they were not made. : 
Neverthelefs, confidering that experience, forgotten as if it never had been, and know- 
ing how much I ventured for it, as little as it is, I could not but efteem it worth retain. ~ 
ing in my.own-memory, though not transferring to others. Hereupon I:have in thefe: - 
lines regiftered to myfelf whatfoever moft took me in. my journey from Venice into 
Turkey. ; : . 

Firft, T agreed with a Janiflary at Venice, to find me diet, horfe, coach; -paflage, and 
all other ufual charges, as far as Con{tantinople ; then upon. the 7th of May 1634, I: 
embarked ona Venetian galley with a caravan of Turks and Jews bound for the Levant, 
not having any Chriftians with them befides myfelf : this occafion was right to my pur-. - 
pofe, for the familiarity of bed; board, and paflage together, is more opportune to dif- 
clofe the cuftoms .of men, than a much longer habitation in cities, where fociety is not: 
fo linked, and behaviour more perfonate, than in travel, whofe common fufferings: 
endear men, laying them open and obnoxious to one another. The not having any: 
other Chriftian in the caravan, gave me two notable advantages; firft, that no other: 
man’s errors could draw either hatred or engagement upon.me; then I had a-freedom: 
of complying upon occafion of queftions by them made, whereby I became all things. 
to all men, which let me-into the breafts of many. ; 

The galley lying that day and night in port at Lio, fet fail’ the next morn, and in. 
twenty-four hours arrived at Rovinio, a Venetian-city in Iftria. It ftands in- a creek of 
the Adriatic, upon a hill promontory, which hath two thirds wafhed by the fea;. the- 

‘fouth eait fide joined to.the continent, the foil rocky and barren, as all ‘that fide along: 
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the guiph, It is an hundred miles from Venice, and therefore being fo far within the 
gulph, is not fortified as againft much danger, yet hath it a pretty wall, and fortrefs, 
with a {mall garrifon. From thence we came to Zara. This city ftands in Dalmatia, 
and of all others within the gulph, is, by reafon of the fituation, moft apt to com- 
mand the whole Adriatic, and therefore has formerly been attempted by the ‘Turk-; 
wherefore the Venetians have fortified it extraordinarily, and now, though in times 
of firm peace, keep it with ftrong companies both of horfe and foot, The general of 
the horfecame in another galley with us; he was firft welcomed with a volley of great 
and fmall fhot from the walls ; then by three nobles therein, feveral officers command- 
ing, he was accompanied to the town hall, where his brief patent once read, he had 
the ftaff and precedency of his predeceffor. After a day’s view of.this place, we 
failed to Spalatro, a city of Sclavonia, kept by the Venetians as the only emporium, 
plied fucceflively with two gallies, which carry between Venice and that place fuch 
merchandize as are tranfported into Turkey, or from thence brought in. It ftands in 
a moft pleafant valley on the fouth fide of great mountains. In the wall, towards the 
fea, appears a gveat remainder of a gallery in Dioclefian’s palace : fouthward of the town 
is the fea, which makes an open port capable of holding ten or twelve gallies : without 
is an unfecure bay for great fhips, at the entrance above half a mile broad; yet not fo 
renowned for the {kill of O€tavius, who chained it up when he befieged Salonz, as 
for the fierce refSlution of Vulteius and his company there taken. In this town the 
‘Venetians allow the great Turk to take cuftom of the merchandize ; whereupon there 
refides his Emir or treafurer, who pays him thirty-five thoufand dollars a year, as him- 
felf and others told me. There are high walls and ftrong companics to guard this 
city, yet I heard their chief fafety to be in having fo unufeful and fmall an haven ; 
wherefore the Turk efteems Spalatro in effeét but as a land town, nor fo much worth as 
his prefent cuftom, and fo covets it not like Sara ; for if he did, he has a terrible advan- 
tage upon it, having taken from the Venetians Clyfli, not above four miles off, which is 
the ftrongeft land fortrefs that I ever beheld. 

At Spalatro having ftaid three days, our caravan was furnifhed with horfes ; the firft 

* journey we began about fun-fet; our lodging, two miles off, we pitched upon a little 
hill grown over with juniper, once the feat of Salonz, a city famous for their bravery 
acainft O@avius: there is not now fo much as a ruin left, excepting a poor piece of 
Dioclefian’s aqueduct. Hence we paffed the hills of Dogliana, far higher than the 
Alps, and fo fteep, as in our defcent for three days together, it was a greater precipice, 
than is of half a day’s coming down from mount Cenis into Piemont. Having for 
the moft part rode thus nine days, we came into a fpacious and fruitful plain, which 
at the welt, where we entered, at leaft ten miles over, is on the north and fouth fides 
immured with ridges of eafy and pleafant hills, {till by degrees ftreightning the plain, 
till after fix or feven miles riding it grows not above a mile broad; there we found 
the city Saraih, which extends from the one fide to the other, and takes up part of 
both afcents. At the eaft end ftands a caftle upon a fteep rock, commanding the town 
and paffage eaftward: this is the metropolis of the kingdom of Bofnah; it is but 
meanly built, and not great, reckoning about fourfcore mefchetees, and twenty thou- 
fand houfes. 

In my three days abode, the moft notable things I found, was the goodnefs of the 
water, and vaft, almoft giant-like, ftature of the men, which, with their bordering upon 
Germany, made me fuppofe them to be the offspring of thofe old Germans noted by 
Cefar and Tacitus for their huge fize, which in other places is now degenerate into 
the ordinary proportions of men, Hence at our departure we went along with the 
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bafhaw of Bofnah, his troops going for the war of Poland ; they were, of horfe and _ 
foot, between fix or feven thouiand, but went feattering ; ‘the bafhaw not yet in perfon, 
and the taking leave of their friends, fpirited many with drink, difcontent, and info- 
lency, which made them fitter company for the devil than for a Chriftian: myfelf, 
after many launces and knives threatened upon me, was invaded by a drunken Janiffary, 
whofe iron mace, entangled in his other furniture, gave me time to flee among’ the 
rocks, whereby I efcaped untouched. Thus we marched ten days through a hilly 
country, cold, not inhabited, and in a manner a continued wood, mott of pine trees. 
At length we reached Valliovah, a pretty little town upon the: confines of Hungary ; 
where the camp ftaying fome days, we left them behind, and being to pafs a wood near 
the Chriftian country, doubting it to be (as confines are) full of thieves, we divided 
our caravan of fix fcore horfe in two parts; half with the perfons, and goods of leaft 
efteem, we fent a day before the re(t, that fo the thieves, having a booty, might be 
gone before we came, which happened accordingly ; they were robbed ; one thief, 
and two of ours flain; fome hundred dollars worth of goods loft. The next day we 
paffed, and found fixteen thieves in a. narrow paflage, before whom we fet a.good 
guard of harquebuzes and piftols, till the weaker fort pafled by ; fo in three days we 
came fafe to Belgrada. f e2 

This city, anciently called Taurunum, or Alba Grazca, was, the metropolis of 
Hungary, till won by fultan Soliman the fecond, in the year 152. It is one of the 
moft pleafant, ftately, and commodious fituations that I have feen ; it ftands moft in a 
bottom, encompaffed by gentle and pleafant afcents, employed in orchards or 
vines ; fouthward is an ‘afy hill, part poffefled with buildings, the reft a burying- 
place of well nigh three miles in compals, fo full of graves as one can be by another 3 
the weft end yields a right magnificent afpect, by reafon of an eminency of land jetting 
out further than the reft, and bearing a goodly ftrong caftle, whofe walls are two miles 
about, excellently fortified with a dry ditch and out works. This caftle on the welt 
fide is wafhed by the great river Sava, which on the north of the city lofes itfelf in 
the Danubius, of old called Ifter, now Duny, and is held the greateft river in the, 
world, deep and dangerous for navigation, runs eaftward into the Euxine or Black-Sea, 
in its paflage receiving fifty and odd rivers, moft of them navigable. Two rarities, I 
was told of this river, and with my own experience found true; one was, that at 
mid-day and mid-night, the ftream runs flower by much than at other times; this they 
find by the noife of thofe boat-mills, whereof there are about twenty, ‘like thofe upor 
the Rhoane at Lions; their clackers beat much {lower at thofe times than elfe, which 
argues like difference in the motion of the wheel, and by confequence of the ftream ; 
the caufe is neither any reflux, nor ftop of current by wind or otherwife, for there is 
no encreafe of water obferved. The other wonder is, that where thofe two great cur- 
rents meet, their waters mingle no more than water and oil; not that either floats 
above other, but join unmixed; fo that near the middle of the river, I have gone ina 
boat, and tafted of the Danuby as clear and pure as a well; then putting my hand not 
an inch further, I have taken of the Sava as troubled as a {treet channel, tafting the 
gravel in my teeth; yet did it not tafte undtious, as I expected, but hath fome other 
fecret ground of the antipathy, which though not eafily found out, is very effectual ; 
for they run thus threefcore miles together, and for a day’s journey. I have been ari 
_eye witnefs thereof, 

The caftle is excellently furnifhed with artillery, and at the entrance there ftands an 
.arfenal with fome forty or fifty fair brafs pieces, moft bearing the arms and_in{cription 
of Ferdinand the emperor. That which to me feemed ftrangeft in this caftle (for I 
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had free liberty to pry up and down) was a round tower called the Zindana, a cruelty 
not by them devifed, and feldom prattifed; it is like old Rome’s Gemoniz: the 
tower is large and round, but within fevered into many fquares of long beams, fet on 
end about four feet afunder ; each beam was {tuck frequently with great flefh hooks ; 
the perfon condemned was naked, let fall amongft thofe hooks, which gave him a 
quick or lafting mifery, as he chanced to light; then at the bottom the river is let in 
by grates, whereby all putrefaction was wafhed away. Within this great caftle is 
another little one, with works of its own; I had like to have mifcarried with approach- 
ing the entrance, but the rude noife, and worfe looks of the guard, gave me a timely 
apprehenfion with fudden paffage, and humiliation, to fweeten them, and get off ; 
for, as I after learned, there is kept great part of the Grand Seignior’s treafure, to be 
ready when he wars on that fide the empire: it is death for any Turk or Chriftian to 
enter ; and the captain is never to go forth without particular licenfe from the empe- 
ror. Here the bathaw of Temefuar, joining the people of Buda, and his own with 
thofe of Belgrade and Bofnah, they were held encamped on the fouth fide of the 
town, yet not fo fevercly, but the Spahies, Janiffaries, and Venturiers, had leave to go 
before to the general rendezvous, as they pleafed, though moft of them ftaid to at- 
tend the bathaws ; ‘they there expected Murath bathaw ; he, five days after our arrival, 
came in with few foot, but four thoufand horfe, of the Spahy Timariot’s; fuch brave 
horfes, and men fo dexterous in the ufe of the launce, I had not feen. Then was 
made public proclamation to hang all fuch Janiffaries as fhowld be found behind thefe 
forces. With them the next day we fet forward for which in twelve days 
we reached. The bafhaws did not goall in company, but fetting forth about an hour 
one after another, drew out their troops in length without confufion, not in much exact 
order of file and rank, as near no enemy. In this and our former march, I much 
admired that we had a caravan loaded with clothes, filks, tiffues, and other rich com- 
modities, were fo fafe, not only in the main army, but in ftraggling troops, amongtft 
whom we often wandered, by reafon of recovering the Jews fabbath ; but found the 
caufe to be the cruelty of juftice; for thieves upon the way are empaled without 
delay, or mercy; and there was a Saniack, with two hundred horfe, who did nothing 
but coaft up and down the country, and every man who could not give a fair ac- 
count of his being where he found him, was prefently ftrangled, though not known 
to have offended ; for their juftice, although not fo rafh as we fuppofe, yet will rather 
cut off two innocent men, than let one offender efcape; for in the execution of an 
innocent, they think if he be held guilty, the example works as well as if he were 
guilty indeed ; and where a conftant denial makes the fact doubted, in that execution, 
the refentment fo violent terrifies the more: therefore to prevent diforders fometimes, 
in the beginnings of war, colourable punifhments are ufed, where juft ones are want- 
ing. This {peedy and remorfelefs feverity makes that when their great armies lie 
about any town or pafs, no man is endamaged or troubled to fecure his goods; in 
which refpect it pretends more effet upon a bad age than our Chiriftian compaffion, 
which is fo eafily abufed, as we cannot raife two or three companies of foldiers, but 
they pilfer and rifle wherefoever they pafs; wherein the want of cruelty upon delin- 
quents, caufes much more oppreffion of the innocent, which is the greateft cruelty of 
all. Yet without their army there want not {candals, for in the way we pafled by a 
Palanga, which is a village fortified with mud walls againft thieves, where we found 
a {mall caravan to have been affaulted the day before, and divers remaining fore 
wounded ; for through all Turkey, efpecially in defart places, there are many moun- 
taineers, or outlaws, like the Wild Irifh, who live upon Spoil, and are not held nates 
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of the ftate, but enemies, and ufed accordingly. In all our march, though T could 
not perceive much difcipline, as not near an adverfe party, yet I wondered to fee fuch 
a multitude fo clear of confufion, violence, want, ficknefs, or any other diforder ; 
and, though we were almoft three feore thoufand, and fometimes found not a town 
in feven or eight days, yet was there fuch plenty of good bitket, rice, and mutton, as 
wherefoever I paffed up and down to view the Spahies and others in their tents, they 
would often make me fit and eat with them very plentifully and well. The feveral 
courts of the bafhaws were ferved in great ftate, each of them having three or four 
{core camels, befides fix or feven feore carts to carry the haggage; and when the 
bafhaw himfelf took horfe, he had five or fix coaches, covered with cloth of gold or 
rich tapeftry, to carry his wives; fome had with them twelve or fixteen, the leaft tens 
who, when they entered the coach, there were men fet on each fide, holding up a 
row of tapeftry to cover them from being feen by the people, although they were 
after the ‘Turkifh manner muffled, that nothing but the eye could appear. _Befides 
thefe wives each bafhaw hath as many, or likely more, Catamites, which are their 
ferious loves ; for their wives are ufed (as the Turks themfelves told me), but to drefs 
their meat, to laundrefs, and for reputation. The boys, likely of twelve or fourteen 
years old, fome of them not above nine or ten, are ufually clad fh velvet or fcarlet, 
with gilt fcymeters, and bravely mounted, with fumptuous furniture ; to each of them 
a foldier appointed, who walks by his bridle for his fafety. When they are all in order, 
there are excellent therbeys given to any who will drink ; then the bathaw takes horfe, 
before whom ride a doze or more ; who with ugly drums, brafs difhes, and wind-in- 
{truments, noife along moft part of the journey. Before all thefe’ go officers, who 
pitch his tent where he fhall dine or lodge; when meat is ferved up, efpecially at 
night, all the people give three great fhouts. Thefe are the chief ceremonies I 
remember, 

That which fecured and emboldened my enquiry and paffage thefe twelve days 
march, was an accident the firft night, which was thus: the camp being pitched on 
the thore of Danubius, I went (but timoroufly) to view the fervice about Murath 
bafhaw’s court, where one of his favourite boys efpying me to bea ftranger, gave me 
a cup of fherbet; I, in thanks, and to make friends in court, prefented him with a 
pocket looking-glafs, in a little ivory cafe, with a comb, fuch as are fold at Weftminfter- 
hall for four or five fhillings a piece. The youth, much taken therewith, ran and 
ihewed it to the bafhaw, who prefently fent for me, and making me fit and drink 
coffee in his prefence, called for one that {poke Italian; then demanding of my con- 
dition, purpofe, country, and many other particulars, it was my fortune to hit his 
humour fo right, as at laft he aiked, if my law did permit me to ferve under them 
going againft the Polack, who is a Chriftian; promifing, with his hand upon his 
breaft, that if I would, I fhould be enrolled of his companies, furnifhed with a good 
horfe, and of other neceffaries be provided with the reft of lis houfhold. 1 humbly 
thanked him for his favour, and told him, that to an Englifhman it was lawful-to 
ferve under any who were in league with our king, and that our king had not onty a 
league with the Grand Seignior, but continually held an ambaifidor at his court, 
efteeming him the greateft monarch in the world; fo that my {ervice there, efpecially 
if T behaved myfelf not unworthy of ‘my nation, would be exceedingly weil received 
in England; and the Polack, though in name a Chriftian, yet of a fe@, which for 
idolatry, and many other points, we much abhorref wherefore the Englith had of 
late helped the Mufcovite againft him, and would be-forwarder under the Turks, 
whom we not only honoured for their glorious a@ions in the world, but alfo pales 
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for the kind commerce of trade which we find amongft them: but as for my prefent 
engagement to the war, with much forrow I acknowledged my incapacity, by reafon I 
wanted language, which would not only render me incapable of commands, and fo 
unferviceable, but alfo endanger me in tumults, where I appearing a ftranger, and 
not able to exprefs my affection, might be miftaken, and ufed accordingly ; where- 
fore I humbly entreated his highnefs’s leave to follow my poor affairs, with an eternal 
obligation to blazon this honourable favour wherefoever I came. He forthwith bid 
me do as liked me beft ; wherewith I took my leave, but had much confidence in his 
favour, and went often to obferve his court. In this journey we paffed through a 
pretty little town called Niffe, where we ftaid while the Jews kept their fabbath. 
Here, a little before night, wine having poffeffed a Janizary, and one other Turk, who 
rode in my coach, they fell out with two country fellows, and by violence took an axe 
from one of them, not to rob him, but for prefent ufe thereof; which being done, 
I gave him his axe again, as not willing, in that place, to have fo much as the be- 
holder’s part in a quarrel. Thefe fellows dogged us, the Janizary they miffed, but at 
midnight came to our coach where we flept, and opened the cover ; whereat I {peaking 
in Italian, they knew me; wherefore leaving me, they drew the Turk by the neck 
and fhoulders, and gave him two blows with {cymeters, one over the arm, the other 
upon the head, in fuch fort as we left him behind in great danger of death: they fled, 
| was found there all bloody ; and fo taken, had furely the next day been executed, 
but that within lefs than half an hour the hurt perfon, coming to his fenfes, cleared 
me, telling how it came, and by whom, ; 

Thus in twelve days we came to Sophia, the chief city (after the Turkith divifion) of 
Bulgary, but; according to the other geography, it ftands in Macedonia, upon the 
confines of Theffaly ; nor hath it yet loft the old Grecian civility, for of all the cities 
J ever paffed, either in Chriftendom or without, I never faw any where a ftranger is 
lefs troubled either with affronts or gaping. It ftands almoft in the midft of a long 
and fruitful valley; on the north fide about four miles diftant, runs a ridge of low 

- hills; fouthward, three miles off, ftands an high and fteep mountain, where {now ap- 
pears all the year. The Jews and Chriftians have here the doors of their houfes little 
above three feet high, which they told me was, that the Turks might not bring in their 
horfes, who elfe would ufe them for ftables in their travel ; which I noted for a fign of 
greater flavery than in other places. 

Here is the eat of the Beglerbeg, or Viceroy of all Greece, by the Turks called 
Rumely, with many brave mefcheetoes, efpecially the great one in the middle of the 
town, and another on the fouth fide, with a magnificent college. It hath many ftately 
hanes or kirevanferahs, and exquifite baths ; the principal hath a hot fountain. Here 
the bufinefs of our caravan ended, nor had my Janizary much defire to take any of 
new ; for he naturally having more of the merchant in him than of the foldier, would 
not go further for fear of being forced to the war; wherefore he ftaid twenty days at 
Sophia, till the camp was removed, and the Grand Seignior returned to Conftantinople. 
Thus I never faw the emperor’s perfon, nor the main body of the army ; only herein was 
my fuccels fhort. As foon as theJanizary thought the coaft clear, we went four coaches 
in three days to Potarzeeke; the paflage is famous for antiquities. Sixteen or eighteen 
miles eaftward of Sophia, we paffed over the hill Rhodope, where Orpheus lamented his 
Euridice. It hath divers inequalities of ground, none very fteep, all covered with low 
woods, now,watched with dives who by reafon of the frequent robberies there com- 
mitted, do by little drums give the inhabitants warning of all fufpicious paffengers. In 
the loweft of thofe defcents runs little brook, of which.I conjectured, and a learned 
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Jew (to whom I owe moft of my information) confirmed, that the old poets had made 
the river Strymon, where the difconfolate Orpheus was torn in pieces by the Thracian 
dames ; for that place hath ever been uncertainly reckoned to Macedonia, Thrace, and. 
Theilaly. 

At lal we came to an high and large-mountain, of a day’s journey over; the Jew 
held it to be the Thermopylz, a place as ftoutly contefted for of old, as now the Valto- 
line with us; herewith he told me that eaftern cuftom of wearing turbands came from 
thence ; and that how once the barbarous people having the Grecian army at a great 
advantage, there was no other remedy, but that fome few fhould make good that narrow. 
paflage, while the main of the army might efcape away: there were brave fpirits who 
undertook it; and knowing they went to an inevitable death, they had care of nothing 
but fepulture, which of old was much regarded ; wherefore each of them carried his 
winding fheet wrapped about his head, and then with lofs of their own lives faved their 
fellows; whereupon, for an honourable memorial of that exploit, the Levantines ufed 
to wrap white linen about their heads, and the fafhion fo derived upon the Turk. 

This may be the ftory of Leonidas with his three hundred Spartans, but corrupted by 
time and tradition. When I had confidered the paflage, it feemed capable of his relation; 
and this might well be the Thermopylae, if they were fo near the Philippick fields; for 
befides his confeffion, the tradition of divers there inhabiting, and all concordance of 
ftories affure us, that the champaign between this mountain and Philtppopolis, of about 
forty or fifty miles long, was from that city built by Philip, called Campi Philipici, famous 
for the Roman civil wars, there decided in two battles, the firft between Czefar and 
Pompey, the other between Auguftus and Mark Anthony, againft Brutus and Caffius, 
‘rhe plain, but that it is a valley, much refembles our downs of Marlborough, where 
the Saxons, as it is thought, had a great battle; for juft in that manner there yet re- 
mained the heaps where the flain were buried, and good part of the trenches: the two 
battles were fought fixteen or eighteen miles afunder, as appears by the fepulchres and 
the trenches; Czfar’s was next the hill, the other nearer Philippopolis ; which, for 
want of other authority, I conjectured thus: firft, in Cwfar’s. battle there died but 
fifteen thoufand two hundred, in the other almoft twice as manyg. this proportion is 
made good in the heaps, thofe towards Philippopolis being greater, and much more in 
number than the other: then Gaefar writes, that after Pompey, and the main of his 
army was fled, a refidue not yet difperfed, retired to a hill fix miles off, which had a 
river run under it; this fquares right with a hill on the fouth fide of-Potarzeeke, a 
little town between the two camps, and where my two days abode gave me leifure to 
read Ca:lars commentary thereon, which on _purpofe I carried to confer upon the 
place, for the better impreflion ; this Potarzeeke, had it not been remarkable for the 
place, was not worth mentioning, for it is but a fmall town, reckoning not above four 
thoufand houles, but is very pleafant with hiils, and a river fouthward. 

Hence we patfed eaftward, through the reft of the plain along the monuments of 
Brutus and Caflius’s defeature. he tumuli are many, fome great, fome finall, more 
or lefs clofe together, as the flaughter happened, and reach at leaft eight or nine miles 
in length, extending, as it feems the flight did, towards Philippopolis, now in Turkifh 
called Philibee, where in two days we arrived... } : 

A little before the city, on the north fide, we faw the Grand Scignior’s ftable of 
camels, where is place and order for five thoufand camels, which carry his provifion 
when he wars on this fide his empire; and then the general rendezvous ufes to be in 
thefe Philippick fields, now termed the plain of Potarzeeke, through which alfo runs 
the river Marifla, in fome press called Hebrus, shallow, but very broad: over this 
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fiver, at the north entry of Phylibee, is a vaft wooden bridge, more than a quarter of 
a mile long: through the midft of this city, from north to fouth, runs a ridge of 
rocky hills, partly taken up with buildings, the reft with fepultures; among which I 
found a little Greek chapel, built in the old Gentilifme, as a Greek told me, and it 
appears alfo by the round form, with equal divifion of altars; there remains nothing 
remarkable; after five days ftay, we went four days journey through many pretty 
towns of Thrace, till we came to the chief city thereof, and one of the principal in 
all Turkey: this is Adrianople in Turkifh Heidrianee, of Hadrian, who repaired it: 
originally it was ftyled Ore{tz trom its founder ; for as the Greeks there pretend, it was 
built by Oreftes fon to Agamemnon : until the conqueft of Conftantinople, it was the 
Turks imperial feat. North-eaft, north, and north weft, lie certain low and eafy hills, 
amongft which glides the little river Tuny, from the north fide of the city to the weft, 
where meeting a branch of the Marifla, it paffes a mile or more fouth-eaft, where joining 
with the other branch, it runs ftately through the adjoining plain, on which Xerxes 
firft muftered his vaft army, when he had pafled the Hellefpont. 

This city, among divers other names, hath been called Trimontium, becaufe it 
ftands upon three little hills, or rather one low hill with three eminences; the midft 
is the higheft and largeft, upon the top whereof, as the crown and glory of the other 
buildings, ftands a ftately mefkeeto built by Sultan Solyman the fecond, with four high 
and curious fpires, at each corner one, as the manner of Turkey is; not upon the 
church like our fteeples, but from the ground; each of them hath three rounds on 
the outfide, for the priefts walk, and at the top a great globe and half-moon of gold : 
the body of the mefkeeto like thofe of Conftantinople (though far more curious) is at 
the bottom quadrangular, having four ftories in heighth; the two uppermoft fo con- 
tracted, as that divifion which quarters the two loweft into four angles a-piece, cafts 
each of them into eight; at either angle of the upper ftory isa great round pyramid : 
they fupport the roof, in form round and eminent, all covered with lead, upon the top 
whereof is fet a globe of gold, whereon ftands a golden pillar and an half moon: at the 
bottom of this building are made ten conduits with cocks, on the north fide, and as 

“many on the fouth,#or people to wafh before divine fervice ; to which ufe alfo, on the 
weft fide in the churchyard, are thirty or forty cocks under a fountain fo fumptuous, 
as excepting one at Palermo, I have not feen a better in Chriftendom ; on the eaft fide 
are the chief’ priefts lodgings and garden; round the churchyard are cloifters, baths, a 
college with lodgings for priefts, and other neceffary offices, all covered with large 
round tunnels of lead. ‘This edifice is not great, but of ftructure fo neat, and that 
fo advantageous by fituation, as renders it not only ftately and magnificent, but with 
fuch a delicacy as [ have not feen in any other place, no not in Italy. Befide this 
mefkeeto, there is another brave one with four fpires, built by Sultan Selym, and many 
other of two a-piece, with fair colleges, cloifters, and baths, equal to the monafteries 
of any one city in Chriftendom for quality, though not in number: it hath alfo many 
fair hanes, all covered in like manner, fo likewife are their befefteins or exchanges, 
whereof it hath four or five, fome not much inferior to ours in London, efpecially one 
which I gueffed half a mile in length, and richly furnifhed with wares: the chief 
bridges are four, vaft and high, all of ftone: from the fovzh bridge is the beft view of 
the city, where it makes a gallant fhew. There yet remain the walls of the old town, 
which now contain the fourth and worft part, inhabited by Zinganaes, Chriftians, Jews, 
and others efteemed as refufe people: a little without the city northward, ftands the 
Grand Seignior’s feraglio, with a park walled, fome three miles in compafs ; the palace 
is very low, all covered with lead rifing up fora flat, us a fharp round, and feems 
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but Eke a garden-houfe for pleafure: it is kept by his Agemoglans, to entertain net anly 
the Grand Seignior, but, in his abfence, any bafhaw or otber principal minifter, 

After ten days ftay at Adrianople, we rode up and down as bufinefs required, to 
Burgaz, Churlo, and divers other pretty towns, all of them adorned with dainty wef- 
keetoes, colleges, hofpitals, hanes, and bridges : for it is in Turkey as in other king- 
doms, the nearer to the imperial city, the more ftately is the country inhabited : having 
thus travelled fix days, we came to Selibre, of old Selymbria; no great town, but 
bigger than the reft, and very antient ; the old caftle and walls not quite demolifhed : 
it ftands upon the fouth end of a long but low hill: the other three points are en- 
compaifed by fea, with a rocky and unfafe port; from whence on the other fide of 
the bay, you may difcern a round hill, upon which remain fome ruins of the old city 
Heraclea: here we ftaid two days, then with fome diverfion, in three more we reached 
Conftantinople : thus had we made from Spalatra fifty-two days journey, and as many 
in feveral abodes; ever lodging upon the ground, for the moit part in open fields ; 
and pafling by land fifteen hundred miles Englifh ; not in the direct way, for that had 
been thorter, but as led by the bufinefs of the Jews, who were patrons of the caravan : 
Conftantinople, by the Turks called Stambole (which as they told me fignifies faith 
and plenty) hath an uncertain original, is famous for its ruin under the emperor 
Severus, and its reparation by Conitantine: at other times it hath been facked, but 
finally ann. 1453, loft by another Conftantine, as the former fon td another Helen : 
in this lofs it may be faid to gain ; for itis fince at an higher glory than it had before, 
being made head of a far greater empire: of old it was ever baited, by the Thracians 
on the one fide, and Grecians on the other; but now it commands over both: I ftaid 
here but five days, wherefore I had not leifure for much obfervation ; in this hafte, 
T put my thoughts upon two points; firft, to view the chief public fights, then to con- 
fider the judgement of thofe ancient emperors, who fo often thought of transferring 
the feat of the empire from Rome thither : for the firft ; the emperor's perfon I could 
not fee, who was then at Scutari, which is as it were part of Conftantinople, though 
fevered by the mouth of the Black Seaa mile over. The feraglio I faw as far as 
ftrangers ufed to do, having accefs only into the fecond court: a building low, and * 
outwardly but mean ; with a low cloifter of many fmall pillars: the infide I faw not; 
but an infinite {warm of officers and attendants I found, with a filence and reverence fo 
wonderful, as fhewed in what awe they ftand of their fovereign: a ftone’s caft from 
the outermoft entrance ftands that famous old church Sanéta Sophia ; thence went I to 
fee the other mefkeetoes, that of Mahomet the fecond, who won the town; that of 
Achmat, which is the moft fplendid of all; into that of Sultan Solyman I went to 
view it throughout, but found it no way equal to his other at Adrianople, which in my 
eye is much more magnificent than any of thofe at Conftantinople. Then faw I the 
Egyptian obelifk, the brazen pillar of three fnakes, the aqueduct, and many other 
things, with that horrid gap made by fire ann. 1633, where they report feventy thou. 
fand houfes to have perifhed. The other, and chief part of my contemplation, confifted 
in the fituation ; which of all places that I ever beheld, is the moft apt to command the 
world; for by land it hath immediate commerce with Greece, Thrace, and from Scu- 
tari with Afia: by fea the Pontus or Black Sea, and the Marmora or Hellefpont, not 
only turnifh it with infinite ftore of-fith in port, but readily carry their commodities 
abroad, and bring others home ; and, which is above all, the mouths of both thofe 
feas are fo narrow that no paflage can be forced againft the caftles; fo as for ftrength, 
plenty, and commodity, no place can equal it: then it ftands almoft in the middle of 
the world, and thereby capable of performing commands over many countries, without 
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uny great prejudice of diftance ; the want whereof caufed that the authority-of Rome 
could never reach the Parthians, and hardly Germany, and raifed that maxim left by 
Auguftus—Coercendos imperii terminos : for he who confiders the fudden accidents of 
ftate, with the difficulties of remote forces, and other difpatches, muft needs acknow- 
‘ledge the neceffity of, as it were, a mathematical correfpondence trom the center to 
the circumference. This perhaps the crown of Spain finds too true, whofe greatnefs 
could not elfe, in the fkirts of its empire, receive fuch blows from fuch petty enemies 
as it does. In that I obferved no more of fo great a city, I do not much accufe myfelf; 
for the chief time I had to view was my firft two days, when I lodged with the ‘Turks 
in the hane of Mahomet Bathaw; afterward I fhifted into Chriftian habit, and went 
‘over to Galata, where I was very courteoufly entertained in the houfe of an Englifh 
gentleman, to whom J was recommended ; next, after I had kiffed the hands of the 
right honourable Sir Peter Weych, Lord Ambaffador for his Majefty of England, I took 
an inftant opportunity of paflage for Egypt, upon the Black Sea fleet, which three days 
after departed for Alexandria: here I found the company of a French gentleman and 
a Flemifh ; we embarked upon the admiral’s galleon, hiring to ourfelves the gunner’s 
room, of the mafters thereof, who were two renegadoes that fpake good Italian. 
Strait we fet fait forth of the Marmora down the Hellefpont, in all 86 vetlels ; in two 
days arrived at Gallipoly, fo named of the French, whofe fury hath many old monu- 
ments in the Levant ; here we lay at anchor that night, ftaying for fome commiffions 
which were to come after, or as I rather conje€tured, for news of the Rhodian gallies, 
-which the next day met us a little below the caftles, to be our convoy againit piracy 
sor Chriftians. Some thirty miles beneath Gallipoly is the ftreighteft pailage of the Hel- 
lefpont, not above half a mile broad ; a place formerly famous for Xerxes’ bridge, but 
much more glorious in the loves of Hero and Leander, Thefe caftles, called the Dar- 
danelli, command the patfage, and are the fecurity of Conftantinople on that fide: that 
upon Europe, antiently Seftos, is made with two towers, one within the other; the inmoft 
higheft, by reafon of the rifing ground upon which they ftand, each bearing the form 
of three femicircles, with the out-wall triangular: the other, upon the Afian fhore, is 
far ftronger, ftanding on the marifh level : it is of form fquare, with four round turrets, 
at each corner one} in the middle before ftands an high fquare tower commanding over 
all. ‘This formerly was named Abydos, not that the buildings remain the fame, but 
often re-cdilied in the fame place. We paffed fo leifurely as gave me time to note the 
artillery, which I found thin aloft, but plentiful at the bottom upon the ground, looking 
out at fevera! holes made in the foundation of the walls, which ftriking in a level, hits 
a fhip between wind and water, and is a plantation much more effectual than that above. 
About fome forty miles fail forth of that ftreight, on the Afian fide, we reached Cape 
Janizar, antiently Promontorium Sigeum, where ‘Lroy ftood, of which nothing remains 
to be feen but a piece of an old wall fome forty or fifty paces long, hard by the fea, and 
therefore faid by Virgil to have been built by Neptune. So hath that famed town now 
put on immortality, having no exiftence but in poetry ; whofe fictions, by complying 
with the fancy of man, uphold themfelves beyond the reality of their fubje@. —_ Befide 
the conceit of fuch a ruin, I took care to confider the judgement of antiquity in 
the fituation, which I find not to have been extraordinary, either for pleafure, commo- 
dity, or ftrength. The promontory makes an angle which hath two fides encompaffed 
by fca; from fouth weft to weft, with a compals turning from weft to north; on the 
other fide lies a barren fandy plain now termed Troade, which, fome fifteen or twenty 
miles from fea, is environed by a ridge of hills, the moft eminent whereof the Turks 
at this day call Ide, whereby I acknowledged it for that Ida, where prince Paris retiring 
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from all wife affairs of ftate, and preferment of court, lived an effeminate and luxurious 
life; which, clad in fable, fames him there to have preferred Venus before Minerva, 
and Juno; and to have given her the golden fruit of his youth, for which fhe favoured 
him in the rape of Helen; but becaufe neither Minerva nor Juno aflitted that impreafe, 
therefore it proved both unwife and difhonourable. About two leagues weltward, is 
the little ifland ‘enedos, known for concealing the Grecian navy at the taking of Troy. 
Hence we failed down the Archipelago, through thofe iflands fo famed for antiquities— 
Nullum fine nomine faxum: among them my eye felected Samos, Scio, and Pathmos ; 
for the wind ftcering larboard, drove us within difcovery thereof. Samos is the oni. 
place in the world under whofe rocks grow {ponges. ‘I'he people, from their infancy, 
are bred up with dry bifcuit, and other extenuating diet, to make them extreme lean ; 
then taking a fpunge wet in oil, they hold it, part in their mouths and part without, 
fo they go under water, where, at firft they cannot {tay long ; but, after practice, fome 
of the leaneft {tay above an hour and a half, even till all the oil of the fponge be 
corrupted ; and by the law of the ifland, none of that trade is fuffered_to marry, until 
he have ftayed half an hour under water. Thus, they gather fponges from the bottom 
of rocks, more than an hundred fathom deep; which, with many {tories of thefe iflands, 
was told me by certain Greeks in our galleon. Scio is remarkable for maftick, not 
elfewhere found, and there only ypon the fouth fide of the hill, which I thought to be 
as a plant not enduring the cold winds, or contrary vapours of the north; they imputed 
it to St. Theodore’s tears, when led that way to martyrdom. Yet, unlefs he traverfed 
much ground, many of thofe trees grow where he never came. 1 applauded their 
belief, but kept my own. Pathmos is renowned for many aétions of Saint John: I 
fancied none, till the Greeks pointed out a rock, under which they affirmed to be a 
grot, wherein he wrote his Apocalypfe. In fome points, things confecrated are imitated 
by the ordinary ways of men; to inftance, in profane pieces. Mahomet was two 
years in a grot, writing his Alcoran ; the Sybils moftly lived and prophefied in grots, 
as myfelf have feen her’s at Guma ; as alfo the ftady and habitation of Virgil, in a gror 
at mount Pofilipo. Many old oracles were delivered out of caverns or grots; in fome 
the higheft fancies of men have been produced in fuch places; which, in thofe who 
have no divine credit, I impute partly to the privacy and afpect of thofe retreats, which 
being gloomy, ftill, and folemn, fettle and contraé the mind into profound fpeculation 5 
hut efpecially to the quality of the air, a thing of main importance to difpofe the wit. 
‘The air of thofe rocky caverns is not fo damp and earthy as that of dungeons, not fo 
immaterial or wafting, to unfettle and tranfport the phantafy, as that above ground, 
but of a middle temper, wherewith it affects the brain in fuch a fort as is fittelt to exer- 
eife its intellectual faculty, to the height of what its compofition bears. Thus, after we 
had in eleven days pafied the fouthcrn, and greateft part of Ulyfles’s ten years voyage, 
we came before Rhodes, at the eaft end of the ifland, where we entered the wind-nill 
port, fo named by reafon of many wind-mills ftanding before it. Hard by there 1s 
another port more inward, for the gallies, and of entrance fo fhallow, as is not capable 
of deep veffels, Here we ftayed three days, which gave me fome view of the place, and 
that fo much the more, by being taken for a fpy; for in Rhodes there is no 
pretence of merchandize for a.chriftian ; and but that my excufe of going upon a wager 
into Egypt feemed poffible, I had here been loft. Yet, in that fufpicion, fome of them, 
out of fuch bravery as I had once before found in their camp, fhowed me the palace or 
tortrefs of the grand mafter formerly, with the out-works, and three great deep ditches, 
all cut in the quick rock round the caftle, except one part where it joins with the chief 
ftreet. Then they fhewed me a high window towards the welt, telling me this ftory: 
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that when Sultan Solyman befieged the town, there ftood in that window, the grand 
mafter, with a nephew of his, and a chief engineer. They, confidering the camp, the 
engineer told him they were happy that the enemy knew not the advantage of fuch a 
place, pointing to the fide of a hill, where certain wind-miils ftand; for, quoth he, if 
‘they fhould plant the artillery there, we were loft. Herewith, the youny nephew, in 
hopes of preferment, took fecretly fome ‘furkifh arrows, and from the window, thot 
them into the camp, having firft writ upon them this difcovery, and his name. They 
being found, the advice was approved, and put in execution, which torced the 
town iri three days to furrender. Solyman, according to the rule of princes, more 
brave than politic, caufed the traitor to be put to death. ‘This city, on the eaft and 
north, is encompafled by fea; the fouth and welt join by land to the reft of the ifland. 
It ftands upon a little hill, reaching to the bottom thereor; it is four miles from the old 
city, which ftood upon a fteep high hill, where now remain part of the walls, and a poor 
village. 

I took a boat to view the place where the Colofius ftood, at the entry of that haven. 
There is not left any remainder of that ftatue; but the rocks whereon his footing was, 
are wide enough for two great fhips to pals both together. Why the Cavaliers did 
transfer their feat from the old city to the new, 1 could not learn, unlefs it were for the 
port, which being obvious to all comers, they had rather occupy it themfelves than 
leave it to an invader. Within the city, the arms of France are very frequent ; the 
Spanifh and Imperial not in more than two or three places; ours not at all; whereby 
I proportioned the old national intereft in that order. ‘Vhe moit egrecious monuments 
of any one grand matter is of Peter d’Aubiffon, a !renchman there, governing above 
two hundred years fince; he, amongft other notable works, built a round tower, with 
many retired circles for combatants. In the wall before the haven, to fecur the mouth: 
thereof, he made two huge brafs pieces, fo large as I never faw any fix cannons whole 
metal could make the lea{t of them. _ In this ifland, the fun is fo powerful and conftan:, 
that it was anciently dedicated to Phoarbus. They have a kind of grape as big as a 
damfon, and of that colour ; the vines, if watered, bear all the year, both ripe grapes, 
half ripe, and knots, all together upon the fame vine; yet, that they may not wear out 
tbo foon, they ufe to forbear watering of them in December and January, during which 
time they bear not, till after a while that they are watered again. Upon my frft land- 
ing, I had efpicd, among divers very honourable fepulchres, one more brave than the 
relt,and new. 1 enquired whofe it was; a Turk, not knowing whence I was, told me 
it was the captain bafhaw, flain the year before by two Englifh fhips, and therewiti: gave 
fuch a language of our nation, and threatening all whom they fhould light upon, as 
made me, upon all demands, profefs myfelf a Scotchman, which being a name unknown 
to them, faved me; nor did I fuppofe it any quitting of my country, but ratier a retreat 
from one corner to the other; and when they enquired more particularly, I, intending 
my own fafety more than their inftruétion,, related the truth both of my king and 
country, but in the old obfolete Greek and Latin titles, which was as dark to them as a 
difcourfe of Ifis and Ofyris. Yet, the third day, in the morning, 1, prying up and 
down alone, met a Turk, who, in Italian, told me, Ah! are you an Englifhman ; and, 
with a kind of malicious pofture, laying his forefinger under his eve, methought he hau 
the looks of a defign: he prefently. departed, 1 got to my gaileon, and durft go to land 
no more. The next morn we depaited for Alexandria, in Kgypt, accompanied with 
ten ordinary gallies of Rhodes, and three old ones, which went to be fold for fuel. The 
weather, although right in flern, grew fo high, as the three old gallies perifhed, two in 
the night with all their people, the third by day, in our fight; but defpairing, by times 
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smade-up to 2 galleon, near ours; and faved fuch of her men who were néither ‘chained 
‘nor otherwife incumbered,. After three days full fail, we arrived in port. E 


Pompey; it bears yet the monuments ofits ancient glory, pillars in great number ‘and 
fize, both above ground and below, moft-of porphiry, and other marble as firm. . The’ 
ancient Egyptians had a cuftom, now not in ufe, that was, to make as great a part of 
the houfe beneath ground as above ; that below was the moft coftly, with pillars and 
rich pavements for refrefhment, being their fummer habitation; the upper part had the 
larger pillars for fhew, but not the neateft. Above all the reft, there are three far be- 
yond, any that I ever faw elfewhere; ‘that of Pompey, where his afhes were laid, upon 
the rocky fhore hard-by, where he was flain in a boat at fea; it is round, all of one ftone, 
a kind of reddith grey marble, fo wonderfully large, as made me falute his memory with 
the poet’s propheti¢al hail—Templis auroque fepultussvilior umbra fores. It ftands upon 
a four-fquare rocky. foundation, on the: fouth-fide of: the ‘town, without the walls. 
Within, on the north towards the fea, are two {quare obelifks, each of one entire ftone, 


full of Egyptian hierogliphicks, the one ftanding, the other fallen. I’ think either of © 


them thrice as big as that at Conftantinople, or the other at Rome ;: andj therefore, 

left behind as too heavy for tranfportation. »: Near’ thefe obelitks aresthe ruins of Cleo- 
patra’s palace, high upon the fhore, with the private gate, wheteat fhe received/her Mark 
Antony after their overthrow at A@ium:’ ‘Two ftones-caft further, Upon another ‘rock 
over the fhore, is yet’ roundstower, one part of Alexander’s palace, where yet, in the 

walls, remains a paflagé-of brick pipes, part of a vendiduét. The town is now almoft 
nothing but a white heap of ruins, efpecially the eaft and fouth parts. The walls were 
high, and frequently fet with {mall turrets, but not very ftrong, except toward the fea, 
where they ftand upon great fteep rocks. ». The north and: weft are wafhed ‘by the fea, 
which makes two ports, each in form, of:a' halfmoon;'between.them runs a long 
narrow neck of land, joined once by a' bridge, but now made firmidand with that then 
an ifland, called the Pharos; a place which, in Czefar’s judgment, did command ‘both 
the port and town; of which opinion the Turks now are; and, therefore, cone to 
their-ufual cuftom, they have there builta brave new caftle, which anfwers another little” 
one-on'theiother point of the haven :.-thefe command the broad entry. at-Jeaft‘a mile 
and a‘half;--butehowsit :could»-be doné-before artillery came up, as‘Cacfar‘affirms, ‘I 
wonder} nor‘are ithe banks wider»by time, as appears by’ the walls:and old circuit of 
buildings upon the fhore, oni the weft-fide of the Pharos ;_ and:under’proteétion thereof, 
is the other port only for:gallies, as too full of fhelves aridorocks for deep bottoms. 
Frefh water is brought to! Alexandria in a large and deep’channel cut by men, almoft 
fourfcore miles, through the wilderness; to the Nile. «This channel is dry-till the river 
overflows, then it runs into the city, but fo low as they are forced to get it up by chained 
buckets, and wheels drawn with oxen; fo it is conveyed and kept in cifterns, whereof 
now there remain but fix hundred of two thoufand at the firft.:: The earth caft. out of 
thofe cifterns, hath made two fair mounts, upon one whereof is fet a watch-tower, to give 
warning of fhips. Upon the fouth of *the:town lies that vaft fandy plain, great ‘part 

taken-up with the falt lake Maréotis. » Eaftward,not far from the fea, we rode through 

a fandy defart, fome forty miles to Rofetta. All Egypt, where the Nile arrives not, is 
nothing but whiiith fand, bearing no grafs, but twoiitle weeds called Suhit and Gazull, 

which, burnt to afhes, and conveyed to Venice, make the fineft chryftal glaffes ; -yet are 
there many fort of trees, nourifhied- by no moifture but the night dew, which is'abundant, 

for in Egypt it fearce rains once in three or four ages. Above all, infinite number -of 
palms grow every where, with dates as big as both one’s thumbs. In’ the plain, the wind 
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firft built by Alexander the Great, was, after, beautified by many, but efpecially by - 
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drives the fand into folds, like fnow with us, fo, as if any wind ftir, no track of man or 
beafts lafts a quarter of an hour ; wherefore, to direct paffengers, there are fet up round 
brick pillars, five or fix yards high, one within a mile of another, which put me in mind 
of the Ifraelites being guided forth of Egypt by pillars. ‘hus, in a day and an half, 
came we to Rofetta, formerly Canopus, a pretty little city. It ftands upon the Nile, 
four miles from its entry into the fea; once it was famous for all manner of luxury, 
now it wants nothing thereto but art and a foft government. Here we hired a boat 
for Grand Cairo, three hundred and fixty miles off. In five days we arrived, though 
againit the ftream, and about the higheft of the inundation, for the north-weft wind 
helped us well. All that long way, we f{carce pafled four miles, but we found a pretty 
town upon-the banks, likely one of each fide oppofite, which, if Turkifh, they were high 
built, of btick or other firm ftone; butif Arabic and L-gyptian, the houfes were moft of 
mud, juft in form of beehives. The Nile, at the highett, is ordinarily near a mile and a 
quarter over, fometimes making a great plath of profitable ground. Much benefit of 
the overflow is made by ditches, and gardens watered with wheels drawn by oxen. As 
* far as the river waters, isa black mould-fo fruitful, as they do but throw in the feed, and 
have four rich harvefts in lefs than four months; Most part of the banks is fet with 
dainty fugar-caness flax, and rice. In the way, the wind failing, our watermen drawing 
the boat with ropes from land, there came fix of the wild Arabs, five on horfeback, one 
on foot, each witha lance, which they can ufe in hand, or dart very dexteroufly, Our 
boat-men, rogues of the fame race, ftood {till that they might take the ropes, whereat 
the Janiffary, a ftout and honeft Turk, difcharged his harquebuze at the horfemen, 
who, wheeling about, came fpeedily again, where, finding two of us with piftols guard- 
ing the ropes, and awing our boat-men, they durft not come on; nor were they fudden 
in flight, but that the Janiffary let fly once more, and, as feemed to us, tufted through one 
of their turbans; then away they ran. Finally, we arrived at that part of Grand Cairo ~ 
called Bulakho, whiere we got direction to the palace of a Venetian gentleman, the II- 
luftriffimo Seignior Santo Seghezzi, whofe noble way of living gives reputation to his 
country, and protection to all travellers in thofe parts. Here my late companions ftayed 
‘but few days; for, overcome with heat, and fpirited by-devotion, they haftened to return. 
by Jerufalem. I, not fo impatient of the climate, nor loving company of Chriftians in 
‘Turkey, and but reafonably affected to relics, left them, and prefumed to receive a longer 
entertainment ; whereto I found an invitation freely noble of itfelf, and with much regard 
to an honourable recommendation of me, fent by his Excellency the Lord Ambaflador 
of Holland, at Conftantinople, Sir Cornelius Haga, who, having known my kinfman, 
Sir James Blount, and fome others of our name, was pleafed, in me, to honour their 
memory. Here my abode, ina family which had there been refident twenty-five years, 
informed me of many things with much certainty. Firft, I muit remember things upon 
record conftantly renewed in office, as the multitude of the mefkeetoes, that is, churches 
and chapels, five and thirty thoufand ; then the noted ftreets, four and twenty thoufand, 
befides petty turnings and divifions. Some of thofe ftreets I have found two miles in 
length, fome not a quarter fo long; every one of them is locked up in the night, with a 
door at each end, and guarded by a mufketeer, whereby fire, robberies, tumults, and 
other diforders are prevented. 

Without the city, toward the » to ftop fudden incurfions of the Arabs from 
abroad, there watch on horfeback four faniacks, with each of them a thoufand horfe-men. 
‘Thus is this city every night in the year guarded with >, and twenty thoufand men, 

‘Thefe extravagant proportions argued fuch a fize of the main body, as made me defire 
an entire view thereof, which I got in feveral places, but beft of all from the top of ae 
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caftle, which is founded upon a rocky afcent on the eaft fide of the city; it is not quite 
decayed, nor diligently kept, but held rather as the bafhaw’s palace, than a fortrefs; nor 
did I difcern any artillery therein. It was built by the old Soldans and their Mamelukes, 
and that in fuch a fort as teftifies their government to have been tyrannous and 
ftately. ‘There yet remain in one arched place, forty pillars of porphiry, as big as thofe 
two of St. Mark at Venice. At the foot of this hill is a place about halfa mile long, 
where they exercife their great horfe. Hard by ftands a little houfe and garden, ail 
under the cattle’s view ; therein the bafhaws of Grand Cairo, when depofed, arc kept, 
until they ave either preferred or ftrangled. So potent is that office efteémed, and fo 
full of {tate fecrets, as may not be left unaffured, but by fatisfaction or death. Beyond 
this caitle lies the plain fandy defart, which encompaffes the eaft, north, and gorth-weit 
of the city. From the caftle to the Nile, about three miles through Old Cairo, extends 
an aqueduct far more ftately and large than either that of Con{tantinople or the other 
at Rome. The Nile runs along the fouth of the town to the wéft, making at its firit 
urrival, a dainty little ifland ; where, amongft many fine buildings, ftand the Nilofcope, 
which is a little caftle, wherein is fet a pillar, with feveral notes declaring the inundation 
all over Egypt, according to each degree which the water reaches upon the pillar ; 
then they forefee the future year’s increafe, and rate provifion accordingly. 

The day when the flood begins, is conftantly the fummer folftice; the increafe is 
ufually between fourfecre and a hundred days; then, fuddenly it abates, and by the end 
of November, is within its narroweft banks, about a quarter of a mile broad. ‘The caufe 
of this admirable inundation I am not credulous enough to underftand. The whole 
circuit of the city feemed to me between thirty-five or forty miles. A Venetian, who 
was with me, affirmed it to be much more; he proportioned it by Italian meafure, I by 
Englifh, ‘This large compafs helps other concurrencies to juftify the Turkifh re- 
ports, how that after Selim’s firft entry of the town, he fpent four ee combat before 
he pafled quite thorough. _'Vhofe relations which reftrain Cairo, int@fd but of one prin- 
cipal part thereof, named Elkhayre, from the founder’s habitation therein ; according 


to which divifion, that burgh is but one of five principal, befide ten or eléven more of. 


lefs name, and all joined as London and Weftmintter. ‘This eity is built after the Egyp- 
tian manner, high and of large rough ftone, part of brick, the ftreets narrow. It hath 
not been yet above an hundred years in the Turks poffeflion, wherefore the old build: 
ings remain; but as they decay, the new begin to be after the ‘Turkifh mamner, poor, 
low, much of mud and timber: yet of the modern fabrics, I muft except divers new 
palaces, which I there have feen, both of Turks, and fuch Egyptians as moft engage 
again{t their own country, and fo flourifh in its oppreffion. I have often gone to view 
them and their entertainments, fometimes attending the Illuftriffimo with whom I lived, 
otherwhiles accompanied with fome of his gentlemen. The palaces J found large and 
high, no {tate or flourifh outwardly ; the firft court {pacious, fet with fair trees for fliade, 
where were feveral beafts and rare birds, and wonderful even in thofe parts; the 
inner court joined to delicious gardens, watered with fountains and rivulets; befide the 
infinite variety of {trange plants, there wanted no fhade from trees of caflia, oranges, 
lemons, figs of Pharoah, tamarinds, palms, and others, among{t which pafs very fre- 
quently camelions. ‘The entry into the houfe, and all the rooms throughout, are paved 
with many feveral coloured marbles, put into fine figures ; fo likewife are the walls, but 
in Mofaic of a lefs cut; the roof layed with thwart beams, a foot and a half dif- 
tant, all carved, great, and doubife giltg the windows with grates of iron, few with 
glafs, as not defiring to keep out the wind, and to avoid the glimmering of the fun, 
which, in thofe hot countries, glafs would break, with too much dazzling upon the eye;: 
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the floor is made with fome elevations a foot high, where they fit to eat and dr: 
thofe are covered with rich tapeftry ; the lower pavement is to walk upon, whe: 
chief dining chamber, according to the capacity of the room, is made one or more y 
gilt fountains in the upper end of the chamber, which, through fecret pipes, {up- 
plies in the middle of the room a dainty pool, either round, four-iquare, trianzui 
of other figure, as the place requires, ufually twenty or twenty-four yards about, 
and almoft two in depth, fo neatly kept, the water fo clear, as makes apparent the ex- 
quifite Mofaic at the bottom. Herein are preferved a kind of fifh of two or three fer 
long, like barbles, which have often taken bread out of my hand, fucking it from my 
fingers at the top of the water. But that which to me feemed more magnificent than all 
this, was my entertainment. Entering one of thefe rooms, I faw at the upper end, 
amongft others fitting crofs-legged, the Lord of the palace, who, heckoning to me to 
come, I firft put off my thoes, as the reft had donc; then bowing often, with my hand 
upon my breaft, came near; where he, making me fit down, there attended ten or 
twelve handfome young pages, all clad in fearlet, with crooked daggers and {cime- 
tars richly gilt. Four of them came with a fheet of taffety, and covered me; another 
held a golden incenfe with rich perfume, wherewith, being a little fmoaked, they took 
all away. Next came two with fweet water, and befprinkled me ;_ after that, one brought 
a porcelain dith of coftee, which, when I had drank, another ferved up a draught of excel- 
lent fherbet. ‘Then began our difcourfe, which paffed by an interpreter, by reafon of my 
ignorance in the Arabic there fpoken. In their queftions and replies, I noted the Egyp- 
tians to have a touch of the merchant or Jew, with a fpirit not fo foldicr-like and open 
as the Turks, but more difcerning and pertinent. In fome remote part of the houte 
they have their ftables of horfes, fuch for fhape, as they fay, are not in the world, and I 
eafily believe it, but unufeful in other countries, by reafon of their tender hoofs 
never ufed to any ground but fand. ‘They have one fort of a peculiar race, not a jot 
outwardly differciifrom other horfes, nor always the handfomelt ; but they are rare and 
in fuch efteem, as there is an officer appointed to fee the foal when any of that race is 
foaled, to reyifter it, with the colour, and to take teftimony of the right brood. One 
of thefe at three years old is ordinarily fold for a thoufand pieces of eight, fometimes 
more. ‘he reafon is, becaufe they will run without eating or drinking one jot four 
days and nights together ; which fome Egyptians, wound about the body, and helped 
with little meat, and lefs fleep, are able to ride. ‘This is of infinite confequence upon 
fudden difpatches to pafs the wildernefs, where neither water nor grafs is found. From 
thefe, perhaps, grew the fable of thefe pardo-cameli, or dromedaries ; for feldom does 
any rarity of nature efcape the fabulous attacks of fancy. There are many {pacious 
places in the city, which in the rivers overflow, are dainty pools called birkhaes, and of 
great refrefhment, as alfo the calhis, which is a channel cut through part of the ci 
from the Nile into a plain on the north, where it makes a fruitiul plath of at}: 
or twelve miles compafs, affording alfo many rivulets to the gardens, { 
birkhaes and calhis, towards evening, are many hundreds wafhing themlelves ; 
mean while, divers pafs up and down with pipes and roguy fiddles, in boats full of 
fherbets, and good banqueting ftuil to fell. After the rivers tall, thofe places are 
green for a while, then burnt to fand. Notwithftanding the excelitve compais of this 
city, it is populous beyond all proportion ; for, as we rode up and down, the principal 
ftreets were fo thronged with people, as the mafters of our afles went always be‘ore, 
fhoving and crying Bdaharack, that is, make room ; fé8h infinite fwarms of Arabs and 
Indians flock to the plenty and pleafures of Grand Cairo. So asI there heard, irc 
divers honourable perfons, that not long fince they had a plague, which, in one yes 
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fwept away eighteen hundred thoufand and odd; yet within lefs than five years 
alter, there was more throng of people than ever they had known. All difeafes 
there are rifer in winter, efpecially the plague, which at the fummer folftice fud- 
denly ceafes. : 

When the wind fets fouthward, (whether it be the fpices of Ethiopia, or not, is 
uncertain), it is as odoriferous as any Spanifh glove, and fo hot, as when it was held 
tong, it fo corrupted my ftomach, as, till the wind changed, no meat went through 
me fometimes nine or ten days together. On the fouth end of the city is yet remain- 
ing the round tower, wherein Pharaoh’s daughter lived when fhe found Moles:in the 
river, which runs not above a bow’s-fhoot off. Hard by are Jofeph’s feven granaries, 
or rather fome of their ruined walls left, and four of them fo repaired, as ferve to 
keep the public corn. Three or four miles out of town northward, is a placed called 
Materea, with a tree of Pharaoh figs, under which it is reported, that the Virgin Mary 
refted with Chrift in her lap, ‘and wafhed him ina well thereb » when the fear of 
Herod made her fly into Egypt: there is in the memory thereof a chapel built of no 
long time ; I thought the tree feemed the oldeft in the garden, and fo moft probably 
chole for the ftory. I afked my Janiffary how long thofe kind of fig-trees ufed to laft’; 
he told me half an hundred years, or thereabout: yet I noted that ‘if this tree fhould 
fail, neverthelefs that place hath many others of the fame kind, ready to take the 
teputation upon them; many rarities of living creatures I faw in Grand Cairo; but 
the moft ingenious was a neft of four-legged ferpents of two feet long, black, and 
ugly, kept by a French man, who when he came to handle them, they would not en. 
dure him, but ran and hid in their hole; then would he take his citern, and play 
upon it; they hearing the mufic came ail crawling to his feet, and began to climb 
up him, till he gave over playing, then away they ran. Nor is this ftranger in nature, to 
tee fuch creatures dclight in founds delightful to us, than to fee them relifh fuch meats, 
as relith with us: the one argues a conformity to our compofition inéBne of our fenfes ; 
the other in another. 

‘Iwelve miles fouth weft of the city, on the other fide of the river, ftand the three 
oldeft, and yet moft entire pyramids: the largeft I entered into downa defcent, fome 
thirty paces, then creeping through a paflage almoft choaked up with fand, we found 
a dark afcent through a paflage between great marble ftones, without ftairs, only a 
tule footing cut on each fide; here we pafled with every one a candle in one hand, 
and a piftol in the other, for fear of rogues, who often murder, and’ rifle in thofe 
caverns t 1 found two large {quare chambers in th iddle, the one empty, the other 
had in the midft a fepulture, open and empty about a yard and an half high, as much 
wide, and within uot above two yards long: the ftone feems a kind of red porphiry, 
bat is not, for it founds better than a bell: itis fixed in the foundation, nor can ever 
be bora away, as too big for the paflage. ‘This being the ancienteft monument in the 
world, encouraged me againft the opinion of our decay in ftature from our fore» 
fathers. ‘Vhe Jews pretend thofe three pyramids to have been built by Pharaoh, who 
was drowned in the Red Sea; the little one for an only daughter of his, the greater 
for his wife; but the faireft intended for huntelf, miffed of his body, loft in the fea. 1 
tufpected them to affect a glory in the renown of their enemy: for Herodotus, much 
more authentic, fathers the chief upon Cheops, nor is there any brick, whereof Pharaoh’s 
buildings confifted. 

The form is quadrangular, leffening by equal degrees, from almoft a quarter of a 
tile each flat at the bottom, unto a {quare at the top a little more than three yards 
angular: the flones are exceffive great, and as big above as beneath; all of an even 
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four {quare: that which made the building eafy, and htld it fo long together, is the 
pofture of the ftones, not laid in an even flat upon one another, as in other fabrics, but 
begun at the bafis upon firm rock, with the firft row of ftones laid floping, their out- 
fide a foot higher than the infide ; which continues the fame pofture to the very top, and 
makes the whole building fet inward, and fo without mortar faften of itfelf: each upper 
ftone retires fome half a foot fhort of that whereon it lies; this fharpens the bulk by 
juft degrees upward, and makes the outward afcent very eafy : but in a country where 
there were any rain, it would fettle the water, and decay the building. 

There are about fixteen or eighteen other pyramids, extending fouthward, a matter 
of twelve or fourteen miles : they are faid to be of kings far lefs antient than this, and yet 
though of the fame ftone ruined extremely, only wanting that pofture of the ftones. 
This wonderful pyramid is recorded to have been twenty years a building, with three 
hundred thoufand men and more, in continual employment, which if the ftone came 
from the Red Sea, is very credible; but perhaps part was cut from thofe rocks under 
the fand hard by where it ftands : within two bows fhoot hereof, is a rock of fome forty 
yards circumference, and twelve or fourteen high, cut in the form of a man’s head; 
perhaps Memnon’s, famous for its founding at the fun-rife. The Egyptians and Jews 
with us, told us it gave oracles of old, and alfo that it was hollow at the top; wherein 
they had feen fome enter, and come out at the pyramid: then I foon believed the oracle, 
and efteem all the reft to have been fuch, rather than either by vapour, though not 
impoflible, or demoniac, which requires too much credulity for me. All that part of the 
plain, for bewteen twenty or thirty miles in length, and little lefs in breadth, hath ever 
been the place of fepulture for thofe three cities where now isGrand Cairo; that is, Baby- 
Jon (not that of Perfia), Memphis, and Cairo: the fouthern part belonging to Memphis, 
which was the antienteft, and ftood moft part on, that fide of the Nile: whofe bodies 
are the beft_ mummy, and were buried before the Ifraelites departure ; one of which 
fepultures being opened, I went down, tied by a cord, defcending as into.a well, ten or 
twelve fathom, leaving a Janiffary, and two of our company at the top, to awe the 
- Arabs, who often leave ftrangers within, and return when they are ftarved, to rifle 
them ; the place fo low as I was fain to creep, and all full of a dry fand, where moif- 
ture never comes: that preferves the bodies, as much as the embalming, infomuch as 
I have feen fome of the linen, not touched by the embalming, to remain perfect 
white and found ; fo many thoufand years will things endure, when untouched by 
moifture, the fole caufe of putrifaction. The bodies lie, moft of them in the fand, fome 
in an open ftone, with an rapt. dee therein : they are not beyond our ordinary 
proportions ; in the pitch of the breaft, is fet a little idol, the head of human fhapc, 
with a prop under the chin: they are as big as one’s middle finger, with hieroglyphics 
on the back, and made of ftone, or rather baked mortar ; their being among the 
dead, made me fuppofe them religious pieces; which with their old hieroglyphics, in 
vain I fearched to interpret. 

Above all the antiquities of Egypt, I fought to underftand that admirable table 
of Ifis, not mentioned in Plutarch, and flenderly unfolded by Pignoria, but com- 
pleatly expreffed in the antique Egyptian monument of brafs, lately printed in Italy : 
it is thought under the ceremonies of Ifis and Ofiris, to contain that three-fold wifdom 
of the old Egyptian kings, and priefts ; the one about the nature of their Nile, and foil - 
the other concerning the policy of their flate : in the third was veiled the moft import- 
ant pieces of their philofophy. = 

To get information hereof, I followed the old examples,. firft ufed by Herodotus, 
then by Julius Czar, and after by Germanicus ; which was to enquire of priefts, who, 
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if any, were like to know fomewhat in their own antiquities: I was helped by an in- 
terpreter, to the fpeech of three Egyptian priefts, but found them utterly ignorant of all 
things not Mahometan: nor can I wonder, for in the courfe of viciffitude, the Egyp- 
tian fuperftition as thé antienteft inthe world, is likely to be the moft clean loft ; and 
all fuperftitions, being in effect but jugglings, have the fate of fuch tricks, that is, while 
new to be admired, but in time to grow ridiculous to fuch as difcern their knavery, 
and ftale to thofe who do not ; thereupon the priefts, like other impoftors, when their 
devices began to take but coldly, changed them: this caufed among the heathen new 
doftrines, and ecclefiaftic ceremonies in feveral ages; feldom all at a clap, but by 
degrees as occafion offered, and the people’s guft required; nor ever happens a more 
fudden occafion of innovation herein, than that of conqueft; therefore whatfoever 
little memory of old ceremonies, might have been left in Egypt, hath utterly perifhed 
in their frequent oppreffions, cfpecially in thofe two of late ages: this of the Turks, 
and the former of the Circaffian Mamalukes; which befide the change of ceremony, 
have corrupted all the ingenious fancies of that nation into ignorance and malice: thus 
is failed that fucceffion of knowledge, which by word of mouth ufeth to be delivered 
from one generation to another; nor is there any reparation made by way of books: 
the main reafons why the naked mythological part of the heathen religions was -not 
expreffed in writing, were two: firft, it would have expofed them*to the expofitions 
of many ; whereby the feveral fancies and interefts of men, either, out of opinion, or 
defign, would have raifed pernicious herefies, as appears in the Alcoran and Talmud : 
therefore Numa Pompilius, having writ books of that kind, caufed them to be buried 
with him; and when (many ages aftér) they happened to be found, the pretor pro- 
telted to the fenate, that they would deftroy the religion, if publifhed ; whereupon they 
were burnt: the other reafon was, becaufe the inftitutions of their religions were ad- 
dreffed, not to the wife, who are fo few as not to be reckoned of, but to the multi- 
tude, which are paffionate, not judicious: wherefore they were not put into a rational 
way of difcourfe, which had ferved them up to the underftanding ; but rather a&ed 
in fuch manner, as might move the fenfes, thereby raifing fuch paffions as were to 


the advantave of their religion: hence came the perfumes, and dainty mufic in theift 


temples; the fantaftic veltment of their priefts; their folemn facrifices, pictures, 
ftatues, and proceffions ; which in new fuperttitions, were altered, with contempt of 
the former; yet in the main point they all agreed ; that was to amufe, and entertain 
the imaginative part of the mind, befooling the intellectual; fo the ceremonies re- 
newed not always utterly different, nor the fame, but following the {tate ‘reafons, and 
popular guft; juft like «he weeds of each year, gt ever of the former kind, but ac- 
cordin to the foil, and feafon: now for thefe paflions, thofe fenfible folemnities were 
excellently fitted: yet becaufe there were fome difcerning fouls ; to engage them they 
were admitted to the infide of their devices, and called Sacris initiati, and fo were either 
tuken with the myftery, or at leaft, with the favour to themfelves, and profit of the 
republic, the latter fort in love connived ; the others were conjured, as they dreaded 
the revenge of the gods, never to divulge thofe myftical fecrets ; which alfo was, be- 
caufe they were either cruel, impure, and horrid, (for with fuch humours they com- 
plied, as well as with the virtuous), or that they contained fome profound reach of 
ftate, or philofophy beyond vulgar capacity, which adores eafily, but pierces not ; and 
that.credulous reverence is much advanced by a folemn concealment —Cupidine bumani 
ingenii, libentius obfcura creduntur : therefore it is not hypocrify, but a neceflary re- 
gard to the vain nature of man, which forces moft religions to mufile toward the 
* vulgar, concealing fome of their infide, cither in hieroglyphics, fables, types, parables, 
VOL, X. il or 
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or fchool diftinétions, and flrange language; all which do equally obfcure to popular 
capacity, and are chofen according to the genius of the age, or do¢trine: hereby were 
all fort of wits entertained with reverend fatisfation ; the deeper in the kernel, the 
fhallower in the fhell: thus is all light of Egypt’s old devotion almoft quite exting : 
now as for the juftice, and government, it is perfectly Turkifh, and therefore not to 
be fet down apart; only it exceeds all other parts of Turkey for rigour, and extor- 
tion; the reafon is, becaufe the Turks well know the Egyptian nature, above all other 
nations, to be malicious, treacherous, and effeminate, and thérefore dangerous, not fit 
for armies, or any other truit; not capable of being ruled by a fweet hand: where- 
fore, among them are more frequent and horrid executions, than in the reft of Turkey, 
as empaling, gaunching, flaying alive, cutting off by the waift with a red hot iron, 
anointing with honey in the fun, hanging by the foot, planting in burning lime, and 
the like. In my two months ftay, I faw divers fearful examples, efpecially two; one 
at Grand Cairo, of a. fellow, who in malice fired his neighbour’s houfe: he was firit 
flayed alive, with fuch art, as he was more than three hours a dying ; then was his fkin 
ftuffed with chaff, and born f{tradling upon an afs up and down the town, 

The other was of three Arabs, who robbed in the wildernefs between Roffetto and 
Alexandria ; they were taken at a place called Maidyah, where at my return I faw 
them executed in this manner: they were laid naked upon the ground, their faces 
downward, their hands and legs tied abroad to ftakes; then came the hangman, who 
_ putting their own half-pikes in at the fundament, did with a beetle, drive them up 

leifurely, till they came out at the head, or fhoulder ; two of them died fuddenly, but 
the third whom the pike had not touched either in the heart, or brain, would have 
lived longer, had not the ftanders by dafhed out his brains. Then were they tied 
upright to ftakes driven in the highway, and fo left. Now the Turk, to break the 
fpirits of this people the more, oppreffes them with a heavier poverty than any of his 
other Mahometan fubjeéts ; and therefore, if there be one Vizier more ravenous than 
other, he fends him thither, and connives at all his extortions, though afterwards, 
according to the Turkith polity, he knows how to fqueeze him into the treafury ; fo 
fatisfying the people, the prince drains them, and they difcern him no otherwife than 
_ as their revenger. 

This Vizier Bafhaw who now governs, carried with him from Conftantinople a 
fhip laden with tin: at his arrival, he took a catalogue of all wealthy perfons; then to 
every man, excepting fuch as were engaged in favour of the ftate, he fent a piece of 
tin, more or lefs, according to the ability of the perfon, and demanded of each fo ex- 
ceffive a price, as generally it was not worth the fifth part of what they paid. It is 

the cuftom of the Ottoman crown, to preferve the old liberties to all countries who 
come in voluntarily ; which in Scio, and other iflands of the arches it hath, for examples 
fake, maintained very honourably, till juft caufe was fhewn to the contrary: but 
thofe whom they take by conqueft, they ufe as a booty, without pretending any humanity, 
more than what is for the profit of the conqueror; which moft conquerors do in 
effe€t, although not being fo abfolute as the Grand Seignior, they are feign to give the 
world more fatisfaCtion in the poor counterfeits of juftice, zeal, clemency, public good, 
and the like. ~The Egyptians, under their Circaffian Mamalukes, were defended, 
againft Sultan Selim, like a flock of theep kept by fierce maftifis from the wolf: 
wherefore his bloody vi€tory made him rage the more; fo that after he had flain all 
the Circaffians, and topped the reft, he was not like Pharaoh content with the fifth 
part, but took all, leaving io man owner of a foot of ground, and divided the land 
into farms. The leaft farm pays one purfe, fome two or three according to its pro- 
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portion; each purfe is eight hundred pieces of eight: the fixed rent the Baflaw muft 
conftantly make good to the crown; he every year places or difplaces the farmers, 
as they out-vie one another in gift to him: the fet rent never alters, and is eighteen 
me thoufand zeccheens yearly: a zeccheen Turkifh I value at nine fhillings 
erling. $ 

This is proportioned into three equal portions; one is fet out to furnifh the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca; the fecond pays the foldiery, with all other offices, and public 
fervices for that kingdom ;_ the laft third goes clear into the exchequer. ‘hefe farms 
are moft in the hands of Egyptians ; befides which, there want not Timars, that is 
Feudes given to Turkith horfemen with obligation of fervice in war, and to awe both 
neighbours and fubjects. 

‘When Selim had conquered this kingdom, he boafted he had taken a farm to feed 

-his Agemoglans ; wherein his judgment was the fame with the Romans, who efteemed 
it the granary of their republic; wherefore the T urk, at this day employs the Egyp- 
tians rather that way, than to arms; for he hath of thofe enrolled foldiers but four- 
teen thoufand, and when any of thofe die, he continues the pay to his wife and chil- 
dren: whereby, without fcandal, the nation is made effeminate and difarmed ; which 
is the maxim he holds upon that falfe and dangerous people : he ufed, till within thefe 
fifteen or twenty years, to make (as in his other kingdoms) moft’ of their judges of 
the natives; but they, according to that climate, were found damnably corrupt and 
difaffectionate to the Turkith affairs; wherefore now having made ture of that country, 
he hath, without any further refpeét of them, made a decree, that none fhall be ca- 
pable of being a judge amongft them, but a natural born Turk, wltereby the juttice is 
excellently reformed; efpecially towards ftrangers, who before had no proteétion befide 
poverty, to fave them from falfe witnefs, which {hared them as a booty between the 
judge and the accufers. Having thus, at Grand Cairo, enquired of fuch points as are 
peculiar to that kingdom, I thought of my departure, which I purpofed to direé in | 
fearch of fome further antiquity. Firft, I afked for the famous old temple of Vulcan, 
but could not hear of any remainder of it, nor any acknowledgment of Jupiter Ammon, 
who gaye oracles in the weft of Egypt. ‘Then I defired to view the paflage of Mofes.. 
into the Red Sea, not above three days off; but the Jews told me-that the precife plate 
is not now known within lefs than the fpace of a day’s journey elong the fhore ; 
wherefore I left that as too uncertain for any obfervation, and went by Camel two 
days journey fouth eaft, to fee certain great ruins about fifteen miles from the river. I 
had hoped they might have proved the remainder of the labyrinth, ‘or-pyramids built 
by the twelve kings in the lake of Maris; but I rather, by the pillars and turrets, 
guefled them to have been fome regal palace. In our going thither, there happened . 
a little whirlwind which drove the find fo upon us, as we were almoft loft; for divers 
times paflengers therewith overwhelmed, man and beaft are not found, till many ages 
after, when another wind difcovers them. Our ‘only remedy was to turn our camel’s 
buttocks to the wind, till the place where they ftood was become a pit, as deep as they 
could well get out of; then removing a little forward made another ftand, till we 
grew again environed, in this manner pafling cut an heur, till the wind ceafed. 
This fright made us return nearer the Nile, where TI faw two croccdiles running 

‘together, in a muddy place, the one about four feet Jong, the other not above 
two. . 

At my coming back, I began to think of going down to Alexandria, and from 
thence by fea to Joppa, purpofing to return home Sy Jerufalem, which by land is jut 
filteen days journey on this fide of Grand Cairo: then I took my leave of the Iluftrifiumo 
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Seignior Sanéto Seghezzi, whofe ufage of me all this while, and now at my departure, 
was fo honourable as might ferve for a pattern to each noble fpirit. ; 

It being now forward in November, with the water’s abatement began Egypt’s {pring ; 
all the banks fo green, fragrant and delicious, as if a new paradife were up. The river 
fhrunk generally into little more than a quarter ofa mile broad, which caufed one un- 
pleafing fpectacle ;_ that was, of many wild Arabs, often ten or twelve together, fwimming 
acrofs to rob villages and paffengers. ‘They firft wrap their thin blue coat about their 
head, then tie their lance to their fide, fo fwim over the river naked, which I had alfo 
feen at my going up, when the flood was nigha mile and a quarter over, but not fo fre- 
quent. My two Janizaries, with their harquebuzes, and I witha piftol, awed them, that 
they durft not affault the boat ; nor were they able to ufe the launce fwimming, more 
than with one hand, and that but weakly. In thefe four days paflage to Roffetto, I en-. 
quired of the Delta, and the Nile’s feven ftreams. The Delta is fo named, from 
the form of that letter, and is all that part of Egypt which lies between the two branches 
of Roffetto and Damiata ; the firft parting of which ftreams is about twenty miles below 
Grand Cairo. Part of this Delta, I had often heard by fome of the learned Jews, to 
have been the land of Gofhen. 

Nile had of old feven ftreams, five natural, and two cut by labour, to ferve only in 
the overflow; there now remain only three, one artificial, which, in the inundation, 
ferves Alexandria. ‘The two natural ones are that of Pelufium, now called Damiata, 
and the other of Canopus, now Roffetto. ‘This latter is, of late, fo choaked, that, at the 
entrance into the fea, fhips are feign to unload, and after a {mall paflage, to load again. 
Another hath quite furred up within lefs than thirty years, whereof there are three 
caufes doubted, firft, the gravel born down in the flood, for then the water is as gravelly 
as a puddle in the high way ; fecondly, the fand blown therein, by the wind from the 
banks. If it be either of thefe, it may alter the courfe of the river, as, in part, it hath 
done formerly, which might be the ruin of the cities, but not of the kingdom. ‘The third _ 
reafon is, fome defeét or diverfion from above towards the fountain, that would be the 
-- deftruction of all, butis not generally believed ;_ yet, methinks, might well be fufpected, 
becaufe, though fo many ftreams are ftopped, the reft run not higher than before ; 
which, they fay, the many ditches made of late ages, are the caufe of. ‘The water 
taftes juft like new milk, but fomewhat nitrous, and if drank as in the river, troubled, 
it caufes, in ftrangers, a flux ; which, to prevent, they take a gallon or more of that 
water, and if they have not time to let it fettle, they caft therein three or four bruifed 
almonds, which, in lefs than an hour, clarifies it like chriftal; which effect they have 
upon no other water, and therein is fhewn the perfection of that. 

At laft arrived at Roffetto, and fo by mule paffed to Alexandria, I purpofed from 
thence to take a voyage for Joppa; which paflage I rather chofe than the other of Da- 
miata, much nearer, but more infeftéd with pirates. Here, one day, I went to view.the 
port of gallies, but was feverely prohibited. This feeming contrary to the ufual freedom 
of Turkey, made me fufpec fome notable defect in that harbour, which might hereafter 
be made ufe of; whereupon I went the next day fecretly, unto a high decayed piece of 
a turret, upon the wall over that haven, to take a confiderate view thereof. My accels 
was efpied, and I was dogged by an Egyptian, one, as I think, of the garrifon hard by, 

oofe violence produced an accident that made me forget ‘all my other defigns, and fly 
fafety of my life, unto a little-French bark, which I knew was that day to depart for 
Sreily. We had not jailed abov@ five or fix leagues, but we faw a fpectacle of a {train 
beyoud the fpirit of thefe times. It was thus: a Maltefe gave chace to a Greek veflel, 
in fearch of ‘Lurks, or Turkifh goods; the Greek laden with ‘furkifh goods, made up 

to 
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to.us, who, carrying no flag, he judged us to be Turks; but when at hand, we ap- 
peared Chriftians, and from us no help to be had, he yielded. In the veffel were four 
Turks; three fuffered themfelves to be taken prifoners, the fourth, we all looking on, 
ran up to the ftern, where taking a piece of cord, he tied his feet and one of his hands 
together, then threw himfelf headlong into the fea; in which refolute end, he fhewed 
by what a fhort paflage many a years mifery may be prevented, where other reafons, 
or fear mafked in them, enthral not. . 

Our bark had twice before been taken by the Turks, and ranfomed. This voyage 
met none, nor any notable danger, excepting one ftorm, wherein we had like to have 
{plit upon the rocks of Candy. Finally, after twelve days, we came to Siragofla in 
Sicily, from whence we went to Meffina, and fo to Palermo; whofe delicacies, with my 
noble entertainment in the houfe of a French gentleman there, conful general for his 
nation, ftayed me to take a leifureable view of that kingdom, whofe cuftoms and govern- 
ment are fo perfeétly Spanifh, as need not be fet down apart; efpecially, this me- 
morial, having not undertaken any thing beyond the affairs of Turkey, muft not meddle 
with thofe of Chriftendom ; only I may upon this country, remember an item given 
me by a very underftanding Turk. In one part of the Archipelago, our captain, who 
went admiral to the whole armado, caufed many of the galleons ta be linked with 
cables : this I knew dangerous among fo many iflands, and at length we began to fall 
foul one upon another: whereupon I afked the Turk why we rode fo linked ; he ‘re- 
plied, for to be ready altogether, if we light upon the Maltefi, With that, under colour 
of magnifying them, I defired to learn how they underftood Malta, and fo told him, I 
wondered they would fuffer fuch a fpot of earth to trouble them, and not rather deftroy 
it, when they had fome fpare time from greater enterprizes. He anfwered, that they 
would no more attempt Malta, but rather Sicily, which had better landing, and was abler 
to maintain an army ; and whofe people having fuffered under the French and Spaniard 
extremely, and finding no hopes in any other Chriftian prince, are not much averfe to 
the Turkifh government. Then, quoth he, if Sicily were ours, Malta muft come in with- 
out blows, as victualled-from Sicily, and be no way able to fubfift, when we were on 
both fides of it. This difcourfe I could never efteem to the full, tIMPhad been in Sicily, 
and principally once, when I heard fome of them not ftick to fay, that the Greeks 
lived happier under the Turks, than they under the Spaniards. Yet I muft note alfo, 
that of all the Chriftian ftates, the Turks are the worft provided to deal with the Spanith ; 
for, of all others, that moft fubfifts on the fortreffes, which would prove.hard knots to 
the Turk, whofe nature and military orders are not in any one point fo much defective 
as in that of fiege. From Palermo I rode to Trapany, from thence I embarked for 
Naples, whofe rarities entertained me fome days; then went 1 by Rome; fo by Florence 
and Bologna to Venice; where I arrived the eleventh month after my departure 
from thence; having in that time, according to the moft received divifions of ‘Turkey, 
aah in nine kingdoms thereof, and paffed fix thoufand miles and upward, moft part 

ry land. : 

Thus I have fet down fuch obfervations as were of local paffage, and naturally born 
along with the places whereon I took them. Now follow the more abftraét and general, 
concerning the inftitutions of the whole empire; wherein J take but the accounts of a 
reckoning made in hafte, and therefore. fubject to the difadvantage of a hafty view, that 
is, to overflip many things, and to fee the reft but fuperficially; yet, ufually quick 
glances take in the moft eminent pieces ; amongft which there are fome like the dye of 


{carlet, better difcerned by a paffing eye than a fixed one, Of this nature I efteem a 
" me moral 
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moral points of behavioir; a new comer apprehends them with a judgment frefh and 
fincere, which further familiarity corrupts with affeCtion or hatred, according as it meets 
a difpofition conform or contrary. The moft important parts of ail {tates are four; 
arms, religion, juftice, and moral cuftoms. In treating of thefe, moft men fet down 
what they fhould be, and ufed to regulate that by their own filly education, and received 
opinions guided by fublimities, and imaginary moralities. This I leave to Utopians, 
who, doating on their phantaftic fuppofals, fhew their own capacity or hypocrify, and 
no more. I, in remembering the Turkifh inftitutions, will only regifter what I found 
them, nor cenfure them by any rule, but that of more or lefs fufficiency to their aim, 
which I fuppofe the empire’s advancement. Firft, then, I note their arms, becaufe in the 
fway of men’s affairs it is found—Omzia effe gladii pediffequa ; in that fear, as the ftrongeft 
of our paffions, awes all the reft. ‘heir infantry confilts of two forts : firlt, fuch as are 
levied upon particular cities, they are more or lefs, according to occafion ; the ability 
of the town, and diftance from whence fummoned. Many of them are Chriftians, 
‘and are fent forth much better furnifhed with cloaths, than with us; each town in fe- 
veral colours, and their arms fufficient. They are lodged and exercifed without the 
city, almoft a month before they begin to march. The other part and chief ftrength is 
of the Janizaties; whofe number, at my being in Turkey, were four and forty thoufand; 
which, as it fails, they ufed to fupply upon occafion, but never exceed. The manner is 
to reinforce thefe bands thus ; ever now and then there are fent out officers into divers 
provinces, efpecially the northern, who, out of all the Chriftian children, from the age 
of ten to eighteen, or twenty, chufe without {tint or exception, fuch as they think fit, 
and carry them to Conftantinople. Thefe they call Agemoglans ; then, after fome ob- 
fervation of their perfons, thofe of moft promifing parts are feletted for the Grand 
Seignior’s feraglios, either that of Conftantinople or his other of Adrianople, where they 
are taught to read and write, to underftand Arabic, to ufe their bow, with other wea- 
pons. ‘Then cull they out the choiceft fparks; who, as their capacities grow approved, 
are inftruéted in ftate affairs, and by degrees, taken into the higheft preferments: 
thefe are called leg. The worit, and of leaft quality, are affigned to the drudgery 
of the houfhold,"o the gardens, and other bafe offices: fome are made mariners, and 
galeots. The general fort, neither rare nor contemptible, are, by the Aga of the Jani- 
zaries, diftributed abroad, where, without charge to the prince, they earn their living 
by hard labour, till the age of two and twenty; then fo inured to endurance befitting a 
foldier, they are brought back, taught their arms, and prepared for fervice: thefe are 
enrolled Janizaries. ‘This choice and education of perfons, apt to each ufe, mutt needs 
make it excellently performed, as being more natural than the courfe of Chriftendom, 
where princes put arms into the hands of men, neither by fpirit or education, 
martial, and entruft their chief employments with refpeét of birth, riches, or friends ; 
which, to the fervice intentled, are qualities not fo proper as thofe perfonal abilities which 
prevail in the Turkifh eleGtion. ‘Thefe, though the fons of Chriftians, hate that name 
above all others, and are found, as I have feen fome of them, without any natural affec- 
tion to their parents, as it were tranfplanted, acknowledging themfelves the creatures of 
the Ottoman family ; fo much are the prefent engagements of life too ftrong for all 
former ties of blood. Their pay is perpetual, both in peace and war, more or lefs accord- 
ing to perfonal merit, which excites to notable attempts., Other preferment they re- 
ceive none, unlefs it bea Timarre ; for if any of them fhould be in honour, he might be 
too much regarded by his félfows, whom the prince will not permit to acknowledge any 
befides himfelf; for which refpeét this emperor, at Adrianople, as it were in face of the 
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army, caufed a great perfon once of this order, to be f{trangled, and proclaimed traitor, 
when I was in Hungary; whereat I heard many of the Janizaries {peak infolently in pub- 
lic, yet durft they do no more, finding this prince’s fpirit too great for them. : 

They are never caft off; for when old or maimed, they are kept in garrifon. This 
company was held devifed in imitation of the Roman Praetorian Cohorts, or rather ‘of 
the Macedonian Phalanx, and hath performed as bravely as either, but is now in great 
part corrupt; for, contrary to their primitive inftitutions, many of them marry, others 
follow merchandize. And whereas, heretofore, they were all chofen out of the fons of 
Chriftians, whereby that caufe was kept under, and the Turkith fo much increafed, now 
the Chriftians are permitted, for money, to excufe their children, and the Turks to 
pfefer theirs. Some hold this an error, a pernicious one, as leflening that due-ptopor- 
tion which fhould be maintained between the compellers and the compelled. The Turks 
rather think the Chriftians now not fo ftrong as heretofore, and therefore not to need 
‘the former diminution. Experience made me of this opinion, confidering that it is many 
years fince moft of his Chriftian countries were taken in, and how every age dyes them 
of a more deep Mahometan than other ; but fhould he win any Chriftian province anew, 
he would not fpare, in this way, to exhautt it, till it were fufficiently enervated. The 
mortaleft corruption of this order hath happened of late years; thabis, knowing their 
own {trength, and grown faucy with familiarity at court, they proceeded to fuch info- 
lency as hath flefhed them in the blood of their Sovereign Sultan Offman; and in Muf- 
tapha, they have learnt that damnable fecret of making and unmaking their king at 
pleafure; whereby the foundation of all monarchy, that is, the due awe towards the 
blood royal, is fo irreparably decayed in them as, like the loft ftate of innocence, can 
never be reftored. 

This requires an ereCtion of new bands, never tainted, to fupplant thefe Janizaries, 
who elfe will grow to fuch a military anarchy as did the Preetorians of Rome in their 
empire, till they reduced it to nothing, Wherefore fome think, that the expedition 
wherein the Grand Seignior hath now engaged his perfon againft Perfia, is defigned with 
a refolution to fpend the Janizaries very freely. . , pee 
_ The cavalry is made up of two forts; firft, of Spahyglans, to th€ number of two and’ 
thirty thoufand : thefe are continually near the court; out of them are chofe troops to 
guard his royal perfon upon all removes: they ufed not to go to war except he went: 
himfelf, but of late they are often fent with the Grand Vizier. The other fort of Spahies. 
are termed Spahy-Timariots, from certain ‘Timars or Feuds, given them for term of life, 
with obligation to ferve on horfeback, well accoutered, wherefoever they fhall be fum- 
moned. ‘This is not much unlike our old tenures of knight-fervice or efcuage, but not 
hereditary. According to the value of the Timar, the Timariot is to come in with one, 
two, three, or mere horfes. I have feen many bring in five or fix. This reafon, till I 
was informed of, I wondered to fee Cavaliers carry to the war, fuch fuperfluous . 
retinue, as frequently to have men riding after them, fome bearing a coat, fomea fiddle, 
many nothing. Thefe Spahi-Timariots, befides their fervice in war, have another ufe ~ 
no lefs important ;_ that is, to awe the provinces wherein they live, and caufe them to be 
well cultivated ; wherefore, in all expeditions, many are left at home. They are bravely 
horfed,, managing their lance and bow with much dexterity.. Their number is uncer- 
tain, as ever multiplying, either upon better population of old poffeffions or conqueft of 
new ; fo both peacé and war increafe them. Nothing but the lofs of a province doth di-- 
minifh them, for their death is but the preferment of new defervers. 

At this time the owners of the Timars are about three hundred thoufand, whereto 
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th all above feven hundred thoufand; which number was told me, with many other of 
their notes, by fome of the Timariots in the army ; where, though held a fpy, they 
{corned to affi@& me, but rather chufing to glorify their {tate in my relation at home, 
informed me of all, and much again{t my will, forced me in their prefence to write 
it down, which I did in Italian, and in terms {o refpeétive, as when the interpreter ex- 
pounded, they received me exceeding kindly, making me eat, drink, and lodge in their 
tents all night. Befides the Spahies, there are another fort of horfemen, who are yolun- 
teers, ferving at their own charge: they are of three forts; fome come in hopes of pre- 
fent booty, others to merit a Timar, the third in mere devotion to gain paradife, by 
‘dying for the Mahometan caufe, 

The firft, of all others the bafeft, mixed of Turks and Chriftians, ufually go before 
the army to fpy and pillage. They, having rather the fpirits of freebooters than of fol- 
diers, would never ftand one ftroke of an encounter, but that the defperate bravery of 
their companies does often engage them irrevocably. The fecond fort are forward 
enough, efpecially where the fervice is eminent. The third are the moft refolute troops 
of the army; they come like fo many “Decii, men vowed for the public ; nor are they 
known ever to return home unlefs with vitory. Some of them are daily feen fingly 
to invade a whole fquadron ; others, after much affay of valour, open their breafts, and 
. ftand a volley of mufkets. Thefe men are heavy upon the enemy, for—Vincitur baud 
gratis jugulo qui‘provocat hoflem. x > 

This refolution is not the child of reafon or honour, but bred by way of religion ; for 
Mahomet, knowing he had not to deal with a {cholaftic and {peculative generation, but 
with a people rude and fenfual, made not his paradife to confift in vifions and hallelujahs, 
but in delicious fare, pleafant gardens, and wenches with great eyes, who were ever 
peculiarly affeéted in the Levant. Now, to fuch ag die in wars for the Mahometan faith, 
- he promifes that their fouls fhall fuddenly have given them young al bodes, and fet 

in paradife, eternally to enjoy thofe pleafures, notwithftanding ny ormer fins. To 
thofe who die other deaths, he afligns a purgatory tedious, and at laft, not fuch an height 
of pleafure. It is fearce credible what numbers thefe hopes bring in: Ihave feen troops 
fometimes above an hundred together. So effectual an inftrument of ftate is fuperfti- 
tion, and fuch deep impreffions does it make, when fitted to the paflions of the fubject, 
and that ufeful in thofe whom neither reafon nor honour could poffefs. The chief 
_ auxiliaries of the Turks are the Partars, who live on this fide mount Taurus; they are 
by us called the Petit Tartars, to diftinguifh them from thofe others. of Chriem, who 
have much vafter dominions beyond the mountain, but thereby of difficult commerce 
with thefe parts of the world. : 

The great Turk hath made frequent affinity and league with thefe Petit Tartars, and 
hath entailed the crown upon them, in cafe the Ottoman line fhould fail; not only be- 
caufe when a fmall nation inherits a greater, the lefler is immerfed in the accefs of the 
greater, which, under colour of lofing itfelf, makes an acqueft of its inheritor ; but for 
other regards peculiar to that nation, efpecially for their fituation upon the Black Sea, 
in fuch manner as they may at pleafure make fudden excurfions to the very point of 
Conftantinople itfelf; nor had the Turk any remedy, when abfent, in impreffes from 
home ; wherefore he ca{ts many ties upon them, and feldom goes to war without fome 
of theiz troops ; which, befide the aid and reputation they afford him, are a kind of 
hoftage. In this preparation againft Poland, there came down forty thoufand of them to 
the camp, but were marched. forward with the army before my arrival, fo that I faw none 
of them, fave fome few fick and cathiered perfons, who feemed more fallow and 
ill-favoured people than the Turks, not fo well cloathed, nor fo civil ; and thofe iid 
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who wifhed me well, forewarned me from going amongft them, telling me their hatred 
to Chriftians was fuch, as they would go near to captive or rifle me. When I entered 
the fkirts of the empire, the fame of their army, then marching for Poland, was, as fame 
ufes to be, exceffive, threatening no lefs than feven hundred thoufand ; but upon nearer 
accefs, it fcarce held wp one hundred and fourfcore thoufand, reckoning in the Tartars ; 
whereupon I much enquired why the Turkith armies were not now fo numerous 2s in 
former times. Among many anfwers, the wifeft hit upon three points: firft, that the 
enemies now (excepting the Perfian) were not fo potent as heretofore: fecondly, expe- 
rience had taught them, that multitudes over-large are neither capable of order nor pro- 
vifion ; heneots, to avoid contufion and famine, they bring no more into the field 
than are neceffary: the third was, befere their dominions were enlarged, they thought 
it better to employ their multitudes in new conquefts than to leave them idle, neceffitous, 
and dangerous at home; but fince their ¢: ed territories, they are diftributed into 
colonies to people, and manaye them, which thereby will, in time, become more popu- 
fous and potent than ever. ‘Thus did none of them acknowledge any diminution of 
people, as is plainly fuppofed by many who never viewed their great fwarms and large 
plantations. The Turkifh arms differ much from ours; their harqucbuze like our 
caliver ; their fcimetar, acrooked flat back-fword ; at fea, amongft yopes, or on horfe- 
back, againft armour, it excels a rapier, but in open fight is much inferior ; it hath ever 
been the eaftern weapon, as likewife their iron mace, which they ule both for ftroke and 
hurl: they are admirable with their bow and arrows. There is, among other trophies, 
at the caftle-gate of Belgrade, fet up a head-piece, which I hold petronel proof, fhot 
clean through both fides, (and, as they fay,) head and all, with one of their bows: the 
arrow, as air theirs are, like thofe little red ones which our children ule, I faw yet {ticking 
in the head-piece. They bear no weapons but in travel, then fome of them feem like 
a moving armory ; firft, the girdle ftuck with three or four piftols ; then on each fide a 
knife as long as my arm, with another of a foot long, for ordinary ufes, tucked to his 
coat ; an harquebuze on his fhoulder, on his thigh a fcimetar ; on the one fide of the 
faddle-pummel a petronel, on the other a {trait fword, the blade hollow, long, and four- 
fquare ; by that either a little axe or an Hungarian mace, or both; at his back hang’ 
bow and arrows, When he comes to his lodging, all thefe, with his bridle full of 
brafs gilt boffes, he faftens to the tree or wall where he refts ; after, upon the ground 
fpreads a blanket, whereon he firft fups, then fleeps in his cloaths with his faddle inftead 
of a pillow. Armour I think they have not fo plentiful and compleat as we, yet I know 
not well, for it was ever packed up on horfe or waggon; to three horfemen was allowed 
one waggon. I faw no mufters nor marches near an enemy, and therefore have little 
experience of their difcipline in that point. They march in rank and file with wonder- 
ful filence, which makes commands received readily ; they are always provided with 
bifcuit, dried flefh, and ftore of rice, with a kind of coarfe butter, fo as in the greateft 
defarts they are in plenty. Thus their armies pafs the fandy barren countries towards 
Perfia, with lefs fatigue than did the Romans in {mall numbers of old. One notable 
piece of their difcipline they told me, that is, excepting none but the Janizaries to encom- 
pafs all their other foot battalions in the rear, with the greateft part of the horfe in form 
of ahalfmoon, ‘They have orders not to meddle with the enemy, but only to neceflitate 
their own forward, till they have gone through the oppofite forces, and in cafe of flight 
to hold them out to flaughter ; which done, themfelves begin upon the enemy. ‘Thus, 
that neceflity which is the mother of all brave performances in vulgar fpirits, and which 
the ancients fo much fought to caft upon the foldier, by hills, rivers, and fuch fituations, 
the Turks carry along in all places, thereby forcing valour even out of fear ; fo forving 
vou. x. KK themfelves 
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themfelves effeiually of people neither valiant nor affectionate, and that without intrea- 
ties, donatives, or other inconvenient indulgence of government. Thus much of their 
land forces. Their navies are provided for the feas within their own dominions ;_ the 
chief are the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The Hellefpont I efteem but a paflage 
from the one to the other. Their Befphoran fleet trades into the Black Sea upon 
feveral fervices, as to invade the Mufcovites, Circaffes, Coilacks. with others, returning — 
in July or Auguft, laden with honey, wax, and efpecially wood and flaves, which it 
tran{ports to Alexandria, buying therewith flax, fugar, fherbets, rice, tapeftry, corn, and 
other Egyptian commodities; with which, and part of the tribute in January, they re- 
turn for Conftantinople ; fo enjoying the trade-winds, which in thofe parts ufually in 
fummer fit northerly,and in winter foutherly, 

The other part of their navy ferves upon the Mediterranean; it is called the Barbary 
fleet : it isthe more warlike, and acknowledges the Grand Seignior, but not fo abfolute, 
for the gains of the other flect goes to his coffers; but what the Moors get is their own, 
which makes them more earnelt in piracy, and defirous to be held as pirates, to gain a 
kind of liberty, and that all Chriftians may be prize, without any impediment by league 
atcourt. Thisthe Turk grants under their excufe of their difobedience and piracy; he 
infefts thofe Chriféans who, being in league with him, he could by no other pretence 
weaken ; and this alfo, in cafe of neceflity, keeps him an exercifed fleet for war. ‘That 
this is connivance appears plain, for he claims and proteéts their cities, though not their 
perfons ; and they never make booty of Turkith goods or fubjeét, though a Chriftian ; 
and divers of them I faw failing in the midft of the royal armado ; yet they counterfeit 
the pirate fo well, that the gallies and veffels of Algiers will not come within the Darda- 
nelli; and myfelf, not then knowing this art, had at Rhodes, by a rafh miftake, 
almoft loft my liberty; where the admiral’s galleon of Tripoly, coming for frefh 
water, rode in the mouth of the port above three hours, without calting anchor, as pre- 
tending fear of being within command: this made me judge it an Englith thip, as like- 
wife the colours, which fo far off I took for the king’s, Wherefore, defirous to fee ‘my 
countrymen, I hired a Greek boatman to carry me thither, where being almoft arrived, 
“ Tperceived my defperate error ; from whence I was foreéd with entreaty, money, and 
my dagger at his brea{t, to make him row me off. 

The Turks are’ but ill provided with feamen ; for befides renegadoes, they have but 
few fkilful failors, and would have had fewer, but that, as of old, the Carthaginian hofti- 
lity exercifed the Romans at fea, who elfe had not fo early learned navigation, and by 
confequence could not fo foon have mattered the world. Juft fo (though in a far weaker 
manner) doth Florence and Malta conteft with the Turk at fea, enough to praétice but 
not defeat him. To which effect I have heard fome of them fay, by way of jeer, that 
the Grand Dukeand Malta did by the Grand Seignior, like little barking dogs about a 
lion, keep him awake ; and if fometimes they ventured to give him a nip, it did but rouze 
him, without any hurt of importance: for ought I knew, they had reafon ;_ for though 
refiftance be neceffary, yet when fo infufficient it is worfe than none. 

Their terms of navigation are Italian, owing either to their flaves being moft. of 
that nation, or that themfelves, inlanders originally, have a language defeCtive in mari- 
time affairs. Their veflels are either Turkith built or prizes; their own built they call 
caramuzals, many whereof are great fhips; all have rounds on the outfide like itairs, 
the ftern and fore-caitle built four or five ftories high, fo as I have feen fome of them 
carry feven or eight hundred paflengers. That form makes them flow of fail, unwarlike, 
and eafily overfet by weather. Their gallies are light, of an excellent mould, and 
endure an high fea, efpecially thofe of Rhodes, 
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__The main ftrength of both their fleets, are tall fhips taken from the Hollanders, 
where the cowardife of that nation is made a weapon againft all Chriftendom, and 
teaches us what a virtuous cruelty it would be to bar ranfom, or return to all who 
yield their thips, upon what odds foever. All great examples have a little of the un- 
jut. Now though this might feem hard meafure to fuch who yielded upon extreme 
odds, yet were it neither fo general a mifchief, nor fo important as the contrary indul- 
gence; and men would not only become more refolute in thofe neceflities, but more 
wary of going ill provided. 

Nothing makes the Hollanders fo faint, as the Turkith known decree of impunity, 
anc perfonal liberty to fuch as furrender without difcharge of artillery; wherefore 
they feeing prefent fafety in yielding, and no future deftru€tion at home, do eafily 
give up other men’s goods for their own fecurity. Upon thefe terms the admiral’s 
galleon wherein IJ failed, a goodly veffel of forty brave pieces, had been taken, as the 
‘Turks aflured me, by two of their polakers of ten or twelve guns a piece. Our fhips 
they do not willingly fet upon, not only for their able defence, but alfo becaufe the 
veflel, which uied'to be a confiderable piece of the booty, is to them unufeful; for 
their employments being piracy, can make little ufe of an Englith bottom, whofe 
mould is too flow for that purpofe; wherewith they afked me how,we did in war at 
Ica, where our enemies might come on, or off, at leifure. I replied, thofe which came 
into their feas, were private merchants veflels of trade, flugs made only for burden and 
weather ; but for war our king had a royal navy of another frame, the bett for fail and 
fight in the world. : 

‘The ftrangeft thing I found among the Turkith mariners, was their incredible civility : 
1, who had often proved the barbarifm of other nations at fea, and above all others of 
our own, fuppofed myfelf amongft bears, till by experience I found the contrary ; and 
that not only in ordinary civility, but with fo ready fervice, fuch a patience, fo fweet 
and gentle a way generally through them all, as made me doubt whether it was a 
dream or real. Jf at any time I ftood in their way, or encumbered their ropes, they 
would call me with a Janum, or Benum, terms of greatelt affection, and that with an 
incline, a voice, a gefture fo refpeétive, as affured me their other words (which Iun- . 
derftood not) were of the fame ftram. The captain’s chief gain in this voyage is by 
paffengers ; yet if intereft fhare in this behaviour, they are not quite void of it that 
can aét it fo well: nor are they irreligious, for all the voyage, morning and evening, 
they falute the fun with three general fhouts, and a prelt faying a kind of litany, 
every prayer ending with Macree kichoon, that is, be angels prefent ; the people anfwer, 
in manner of a fhout, Homin, that is, Amen. 

Thus much of the military part of Turkey; to which I add the point of 
fortification : herein their proceeding is dire@ly contrary to the Spaniards ; he not 
having multitudes of his own fufficient to plant colonies, is forced in all his 
conquelts (if he will have any people to govern over) to preférve the naturals. 
Now they not being affured in affection, muft be awed by fortrefs, which is a 
way not only unfure, but fo chargeable, as makes him gain but little by his 
-winnings. ‘ 

The Turk, on the other fide, well ftored with people, firft confiders what num- 
ber of his own he will affign for Timariots to each province which he takes; then he 
-deftroys all its nobility, and fo far of the vulgar, till there reft only fuch a proportion 
as may til the land, and be awed by thofe Timariots, with other forces ready ; that 
. Temainder is kept to manure the land. This thus eftablifhed, he needs not the fortrefs 

‘for himfelf, nor will he leave it a refuge for enemies or rebels’: yet if it be cae: 
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he does not quite demolifh it, but keeps’ it in fuch cafe as may hold out till he might 
fend an army, ever fuppofing himfelf mafter of the field; wherefore, as it flands in 
more or lefs danger, fo it is provided. Thus, in Hungary the caftle of Belgrade is 
neither rafed, nor carefully mamtained ; but that of Buda is guarded with a {trong 
garrifon : all thofe within the kingdom are pulled down, fo it is in his otlier countries. 
His maritime fortifications, becaufe of fudden accefs by fail, are held in the rule of 
frontiers, and withal to command the haven, yet is not the care of them fo diligent as 
in Chriftendom. They every where gave me free accefs, excepting Egypt, where 
the extraordinary fubtle malice of that people, makes more vigilance and reftraint 
than elfewhere. New follows their religion, wherein I noted only the politic inftitutions 
thereof: thefe obfervations moving only in that {phere, cannot jar with a higher, though 
the motion feem contrary. Mahomet, noting the outward folemnities wherewith other 
religions entertained the minds of men, he judged them perhaps in part effeminate, as 
thole dainty pi€tures and mufic in churches, thofe ftrange veftures and proceflions ; 
and partly chargeable, as thofe ftately facrifices, and other folemnities of the heathen, 
and all driven already to that heighth, as he could not outgo; wherefore he refufed 
to build his fe& thereon; nor did he much affect to fupport it with miracles, whofe 
credit frequent impoftors had rendered fufpected to the world, but rather chofe to 
build it upon the fword, which with more affurance commands mankind. Every 
novelty draws mén in for a while; but where the gain is not great, they foon grow 
weary, unlefs compulfion hold them on; therefore, in his firft beginnings, when he 
was afked what miracles he had to prove his do@rine, he, drawing forth his feimetar, 
faid, that God having had his miracles fo long flighted by the incredulity of men, 
would now plant his laws-with a ftrong hand, and no more leave them to the difcre- 
tion of ignorant and vain man; and that he had therefore fent him in the power of 
the fword, rather than of miracles. From hence it is, that now their boys ride to cir- 
cumcifion, bearing an iron club in their hands. Neverthelefs he failed not to frame 
his fe& fo as might take human nature; not the intelle€tual part, for all. fuperftition 
fabfifts on weak hypothefes, whofe plaufible reafon may for-a while prevail in the 


* world, by poffefling fome thallow, rafh, peremptory brains, but cannot hold out long, 


unlefs it had better root than that of argument: he therefore made it comply with 
the main parts of our nature, hope and fear; to the one he fet outa paradife; to the 
other, though not a hell, yet a fhrewd purgatory. His preaching of paradife more 
than hell, favours hope above fear, thereby filling the mind with good courage, which 


‘ was much to his military purpofe;~for he finding the fword to be the foundation of 


empires, and that to manage the fword, the rude and fenfual are more vigorous than 
wits foftened in a mild rational way of civility, did firft frame his inftitutions to a rude, 
infolent fenfuality : after which education, he fitted his future pretences juft unto fuch 
capacities. "Wherefore feeing that men’s opinions are in great part complexional and 
habitual, it is no wonder to fee them taken with promifes, which to us feem beaftly 
and ridiculous. They as much defpife ours; and in a more natural way every thing is 
received, not at the rate of its own worth, but as it agrees with the receiver’s humour, 
whereby their hopes and fears, though falfe, prevail as ftrongly as if true, and ferve 
the ftate as effe€tually, becaufe, opinion, which moves all our actions, is governed by 
the apparancy of things, not by the reality. Now, to the intent that the moft notable 
fancies of men might be entertained, there are four feveral orders in their religion, all 
very malicious againft Chriftians : otherwife I had not noted them vicious, excepting 
their profefled fodomy, which in the Levant is not held a vice. Each order upholds © 
its reputation upon fome one peculiar virtue, which alone it profeffes, not pretending to 
any 
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any other.‘ The Calenderim, upon chaftity, wearing an iron ring through the fkin of 
his yard; in, fome I have noted it capable of being taken off with fmall difficulty. 
The Hagsiemlar, on muzic and love-fongs. The Torlacchi, on revelation and enthu- 
fiafm, to fortel and divert divine wrath. ‘The moft rigid fpirits are the Derviflar, like 
Baai’s priefts, launcing themfelves with knives. Thefe Derviflar have murdered divers 
bafhaws, and alfo attempted fome of the emperors in the midft of their armies; 
fo dangerous are violent fpirits when feconded by religion, which being the only 
pretence, in its way glorified to umpire fovereign authority, is to be kept within 
its due limits, left inftead of co-cperating with the ftate, it grow abufed beyond that 
ufe. 

All thefe fects. are governed by one head, called the Mufti, whofe authority unites 
and orders them, fupprefling fuct: diforders as the feruples or intereft of men raife. 
This Mufti is created by the emperor, to whom he is held ever fubordinate, which 
makes the Turkith theology excellently to correfpond with the ftate, as depending 
thereon; and feemis of reafon more politic, than if this ecclefiaftic head were of ano- 
ther country, or otherwife independent upon the prince; whereby having interefts 
apart, he might often make God Almighty feem to decree more conformable thereto, 
than either to the occafions of the prince or commonwealth, for all heathenith gods 
are ufed like puppets ; they feem to fpeak, yet it is not they, but the man who, in a 
concealed manner, fpeaks through them what he pleafes: that part is aéted by the 
expounders of their Alcoran now, as of the oracles or Sybils books of old. Hereby 
the Mufti ferves to animate the foldiers, by colouring of public impreffes with divine 
authority, and alfo to decide controverlies, when they are too unruly for any arbitra- 
ment, not held divine; wherefore he frequently confults with the Grand Vizier, who, 
as the foul of the f{tate, infpires him to the purpofe thereof. Full of that god he gives 
his oracles; they pafs for grounded upon the Alcoran, which is given out for the ward 
of God ; it is written in Arabic verfe, in form of dialogue, between the angel Gabriel 
and their prophet; it is prohibited to be tranflated, which both preferves the Arabic 
tongue, and conceals religion. _All fet texts are obnoxious to feveral expofitions, thence 
grows diftraction: fo hath this bred four different fets of Mahometans, each interpret- * 
ing it according to the genius of its nation, the Tartars fimply, the Moors and Arabs 
fuperftitioufly, the Perfians ingenuoufly, the Turks with moft liberty; each nation 
fcorns to yield unto other in opinion, for honour’s fake, efpecially the Turk and Per- 
fian, who, intending the conqueft of one another, do, after the old cuftom of princes,. 
difaffe& their people in religion towards the enemy, that they may be more fierce and 
obftinate againft him, In this point the Turk grows difadvantaged, for of late his 
people begin to be infetted with Perfianifm. 1 have heard many of them in public ac- 
knowledge the Perfians better Mahometans than themfelves; which makes the 
‘Turks much braver foldiers upon the Chriftian than upon the Perfian: againft the one, 
they are carried by zeal, malice, and difdain; but againft the other, only by.a national 
emulation. ‘This impreflion is made deeper by many other circumftances, infomuch 
as divers Janiffaries have told me, that they go to the wars of Perfia very. unwillingly, 
but to thefe of Poland or Hungary as to paftimes. One of their priefts told me of 
an old prophecy they have, That their emperor fhould win the red apple, and in the 
feventh year after, if they did not defend themfelves. bravely, the Chriftians fhould 
overcome them ; but howfoever, in the twelfth, they fhould at the fartheft be over- 
come by the Chriftians. The red apple, he faid, was Conttantinople, though fome, 
quoth he, hold it to be Rome. I holding fuch prophecies rather cunning than true, 
fearched after the plot thereof; wherefore J intreated him to tell me how much time 


was 
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was contained in thofe years; he anfwered, that each year fome had limited by the 
age of Mahomet ; but, quoth he, in vain, for it is prohibited us to fearch into the times 
appointed: that claufe gave me fome light, for I remembered, among other caufes of 
a {tate’s-prefervation, one affigns proximity of danger: his reafon is, becaufe appre- 
henfion of danger caufes vigilance and diligence, wherein lies fafety. Hereupon this 
prophet, to make the Turks vigilant again{l the Chriftians, threatens them with the 
feventh year, yet not fo inevitable, but valour may refift; and to make every year 
provided again{t, as that, therefore it is prohibited to fix the time determinate: then 
their fatal deftruction, not to pafs the twelfth year, makes them in the mean while ule 
the Chriftians, as their future deftroyers, with much hoftility, as a revenge anticipated ; 
which ferves right to the purpofe of the ftate. And when all comes to all, thofe years 
(as fuch prophetical times ufe) are like to prove very long ones. 

Amongtt other qualities whereby Mahometifm poffefles the minds of men, one is 
its pleafing doctrine. I remember when their prophet in the Alcoran afks the ange! 
concerning venery, and fome other delicacies of life, he tells him that God did not 
give man fuch appetites to have them fruftrated, but enjoyed, as made for the guft of 
man, not his torment, wherein his creator delights not. ‘Thefe kind of opinions will 
ever be welcome fo flefh and blood ; when as the contrary over great feverity of difci- 
pline would have pleafed none, but fome few auftere complexions, and to the greater 
part would have feemed but a perfecution of nature, or perhaps hypocritical, whofe 
reputation might have foon been loft in fcandal. 

The cunning of that feconding human inclination, appears in the different fuccefs 
of two politic acts of the Alcoran; the one permits polygamy, to make a numerous 
people, which is the foundation of all great empires; the other pretending a devil in 
every grape, prohibits wine: thereby it hardens the foldier, prevents diforder, and 
facilitates public provifion. The firft, as pleafing to nature, is generally received ; 
the other is borne down by appetite, fo as more drink wine than forbear it. Thus, 
he maintaining his inftitutions by feconding of human difpofition, fucceeds more 
readily than thofe whofe ordinances, by crofling it, go as it were againft the grain. 


“Now the greateft number of men being governed by paffions, in all people they have 


been entertained, for the prefent life, with juftice; for the future, with religion: yet 
there were ever found fome few intelleftual complexions, in whom the underftanding 
‘prevailed above the paffions. Thofe difcerning wits could not receive the grofs fup- 
pofals upon which the heathenifh fuperftitions relied ; wherefore, to train them in fuch 
‘ways as civil focieties require, they were inftructed in a feeming rational way, wherein 
‘they were amufed about an intelligible world, ftored with rewards of honour, virtue, 
and knowledge ; with punifhments of infamy, vice, and ignorance. Thefe were to 
them inftead of Elyfian fields, or infernal rivers, and, as fome {coffers think, but of 
little better affurance, only righter framed to fuch capacities. By thefe fpeculations, 
-contemplative heads, who elfe might dangeroufly have bufied themfelves about ftate 
affairs, were finally moped and diverted. To which purpofe I have often confidered, 
whether learning is ever like to come in requeft among the Turks, and as far as con- 
jeCture may venture, I-doubt not thereof, for learning is not admitted in the beginning 
of empires—emollit mores, nec finit effe feros, and fo weakeneth the fword: but when 
once that hath bred greatnefs and floth, then with other effeminacies.come in letters. 
Thus, in Rome, at the firft, philofophers were banifhed as inactive, but upon the con- 
-quefts of Carthage and Greece they crept in; and the Turkith empire confifts much of 
thofe countries, whofe air makes fpeculative wits, and which of old bred the greateft 
-divines, philofophers, and poets in the world: wherefore, though for fome ages a 

Turkith 
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“ Yurkith race may retain its own proper fiercenefs, yet in time thofe fubtile climates 
and mixture in blood with the people thereof, will gentilize and infect it with the an- 
tient fofinefs natural to thofe places. I have often. feen copies of love verfes, and! 
fome few pieces of mathematics, pafs amongft them with much applaufe. I faw one 
for finging, and compofing of two or three fonnets, had at a feaft in Belgrade at 
Hungary, a horfe given him worth near twenty pounds Englifh ; and in the accefs of: 
all arts, poets have ever made the firft entry, as with their fiions and mufic, apteft 
to charm favage brains, Thus, Orpheus in Greece, and cur bards in England, began 
the dance to all other fciences. Statuary and painting can never come into Turkey, 
by reafon of their fuperftition, which not only abhors worfhipping of fuch forms, but 
making of them. As for other learning, i. is like to infinuate but by degrees, and 
with many repulfes, as a corruption moft pernicious to their religion, efpecially the 
fearching parts of philofophy, which ftomach that fenfual paradife, as hath been noted 
in Averroes, Avicenna, and others who could not endure it: thereupon the academy, 
which began to rife up at Bagrdat, was fuppreffed ; yet let no man conclude that this 
can hinder philofophy, for there can never want wits able to bend it to religion with 
them, as well as Plato with the Grecians, and Aquinas with the Romanitts, 

Now the natural courte of things much follows the fun, who gives Iife:to-all; where: 
fore this Cyclopaedia hath been obferved to run from eaft to. weft. , Fhus, have moft’ 
civilities and fciences came, as fome think, from the Indian gymnofophifts into Egypt; 
from thence into Greece, fo into Ktaly, and then over the Alps, into thefe faint north. 
welt parts of the world, whence if the Inquifition hinder not, perhaps they may pafs 
into thofe new plantations weftwerd, and then return in their old circle among the: 
Levantines, wholes wits feem more abitrufe, and better fixed for contemplation, but’ 
ours more nimble and ready, fo as their difcourfes are more profound, ours more fuper- 
ficial ana plaufible; and were I to account for the lofs of their antient authors, Pfhould” 
not only accufe language, tyranny, war, and ecclefiaftical intereft, but efpecially this: 
different relith, and {train of our fancy from theirs, for I have found it in conceits, as in’ 
airs of mufic. In great part that takes not with them which much affects us: our very 
reafon differs. Before I clofe this point of Turkith religion, I muft remember two- 
principal points ; one is predeftination, the other purgatory: the firft mot meant in: 
matters of falvation, but of fortune and fuccefs in this life, they peremptorily affert 
fixed deftiny, and not avoidable by any a@ of ours. I had two notable examples, one 
was at Rhodes, where juft as we entered the port, a French lackey of our company 
died with a great plague fore, which he hau eatched of the gunner’s mate, who, with 
one running upon him, converfed, and flept amongit us. “Lhe reft were fo far from. 
fear at his death, as they fat prefently eating and drinking by him, and within half an. 
hour after his removal, flept on his blanket, with his cloaths inftead of a pillow; whieh 
when I advifed them not to do, they pointed to their foreheads, telling me it was: 
written there at their birth when they thould die. They efcaped, yet divers of the 
paffengers died thereof before we got to Egypt. The other was in my paffage to. 
Adrianople in Thrace: myfelf, the Janiflary, and one more being in the coach, we 
paffed by a man of good quality, and a foldier, who lying along, with his horfe by him, 
could hardly fpeak fo much as to intreat us to take him into the coach. The Janiffary 
made our companion ride his horfe, taking the man in, whofe breaft being open. and 
full of plague tokens, I would not have had him received; but he in ike manner, 
pointing to his own forehead and mine, told me we could not take hurt, unlefs it 
were written there, and that then we could not avoid it. The fellow died in the 
night by our fides; and in our indemnity approved this confidence to be fometimes 

fortunate, 


« 
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fortunate, how wife foever ; doubtlefs for the public it caufes valour, and-prevents that 

interruption if trade, wherewith the office of health in Italy ruins greater numbers daily, 

than any plague ever did. I thought this opinion of fate had ufually taken men off 

from. all induftrious care of their own fafety; but in dangers at fea, and other cafes 
where diligence may evidently import, I have ftill found the contrary; and in fuch oc- 
currence as thefe, where induftry is not of manifeft avail, this affurance does not fo 

much hurt in leaving vain care, as good in ftrengthening the fpirits, whofe decay yields 

a man up to all bad impreflions. ‘They admit no hell for any but thofe who believe 

not Mahomet; their own people they affright with a purgatory, which holds but till 
dooms-day. It is a€ted in the grave ; the pain is infli€ed by a bad angel, whofe force 

is leffened by a good one, according as the party’s life was led. ‘To ftrengihen this 

good angel, they do many works of charity. his furnifheth all’ Turkey with excel- 

dent hanes, hofpitals, and mefkeetoes ; this makes the beft bridges, and highways that 

can be imagined, and ftores them with fountains for the relief of paffengers: ‘Ihefe 

fair works fo caufed, feemed to me like dainty fruit growing out of a dung-hill; but 

the virtues of vulgar minds are of fo bafe a nature, as muft be manured with foolith 

hopes and fears, as being too grofs for the finer nutriment of reafon, ‘Thefe were 

the chief points I obferved in their religion ; only the manner of its exercife remains, , 

which, in brief, is thus ; to every mefkeeto is adjoined a high flender fpire {teeple, on 

the owtfide wheredf on high, is made round with a door opening fouth eaft, or eaft, 

as the country lies towards Mecca ;_ here the prieft entering, with his hands bowed over 

his ears, walking round, turning on the right hand, with a loud voice tells the people 

_ Many times over, that there is but one God. This being done, all the devouter fort, 
which are not many, go to church, and fay their prayers, and continually repeating— 
Alloyh-Valloyh-Hibilloyph, that is, the feveral names of God. Their geftures are firft 
fitting crofs-legged, wafting of the body; then proftrating themfelves twice. on 
their face, they kifs the earth ; afterward they rife, and ftand with their hands bowed 
over their ears, but never de they kneel, or uncover the head, holding thofe poftures 
unmanly ; fo different are the opinions of nations in point of reverence and decency. 
This fervice is performed five times a day, firft at day-break, then at mid-day, at midft 
of the afternoon, at fun-fet, and more than an hour after. The firft and laft made a 
fine fhow, having alt the mefkeetoes hung full of burning lamps. This frequency 
of prayer requires none tc the church but perfons at leifure; others make their 
houfes or highways ferve, and was devifed by Sergius the monk, as it is ¢hought in 
imitation of his four times of Pater nofer; knowing that religion runs-no greater 
danger than of oblivion, and therefore fhould be often called to mind. Their chief 
day ts Friday, yet it hinders no market for ought I could fee, and feemed of no more 
regard, than a faint’s day almoft worn out. ‘They have two folemn times, Byram and 
Ramdan ; they are both Lents, the firft lafts three days, the other a month ; their faft 
is according to the Jewith manner, not in quantity or quality of meats, but in time ; 
for all day long they may neither eat, drink, nor ufe any fort of venery ; but at the 
appearing of the firft ftar they make themfelves amends in gluttonnefs, drunkennefs, 
and luft, They have one piece of divinity, which I wonder is not tranfplanted to other 
countries; that is, a cuftom of the priefts to fell their merit; fome more, fome lefs, 
according to the fan&timony of the feller, and time limited. I once,at Sophia, faw one fell 
the virtue of two years hermitage for a piece of blue cloth fufficient for two ‘Turkith 
coats, and a quantity of rice, about five bufhels Englifh : price enough confidering the 
wear in itfelf; and yet not dear, if we reckon the advantages of a religious reputation. 
Next their church, I mutt place the tribunal, for their judges are always ecclefiaftical 
1 perfons 5 
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perfons; whereby both orders joined give reputation to one another, and not only re- 
pitation, but maintenance ; for thefe places of judicature are the only preferment of the 
priefthood, wherewith the prieft and judge being maintained in the fame perfon, two 
gaps are {topped with one bufh, without caufing any part of the land to lie dead in 
the hands of the clergy, or otherwife impoverifhing the people with tithes. There are 
divers orders of judges, efpecially two ; the Cady, and over him the Moulacady, like 
a lord chief juftice ; the fupreme head of judicature is the Mufti. In great cafes there 
lies appeal ; but none beyond the Mufti; his decrees the emperor himfelf will. not 
queftion, for indeed they are fecretly guided by his affent, and the Grand Vizier’s. 
Thefe judges areall, excepting the Mutti, limited to fet precinéts, and when convicted 
of corruption, they.are made horrid examples. The main points wherein the Turkifh 
juftice differs from that of other nations are three; itis more fevere, fpeedy, and ar- 
bitrary. They hold the foundation of all empire to confift in exa€& obedience, and 
that in exemplary feverity ; which is undeniable in all the world, but more notable in 
their ftate, made up of feveral people different in blood, fect, and intereft, one from 
another, not linked in affection, or any common engagement towards the public good, 
other than what mere terror puts them upon; a {weet hand were ineffectual upon 
fuch a fubjeét, and would foon find itfelf lighted; therefore the Turkith juttice 
curbs, and executes, without either remorfe or refpect, which fucceeds better than 
ever the Romans did, with all their milder arts of civility. Compare their conquefts 
with thofe made by the Turk, and you will find his to continue quiet and firm, theirs 
not fecure for many ages; witnels firft Italy, then Greece, and France, always full of 
rebellions, confpiracies and new troubles, which were caufed by their lenity, that did 
not humble the conquered fo low as it fhould; for rebellion is nothing but bold dif- 
content ; fo that as there is required difcontent, fo muft there be alfo fome ftrength of 
ret without which the difcontent cannot quicken into rebellion, but faints into a 
upified humility. All vi€tory difgufts the fubdued; a mild victor leaves that dif- 
guited fpirit for mifchief, but the remorfelefs way of the Turk mortifies it, by an op- 
preflion which fecures him : to this effect, I have heard divers of them boaft, that God 
hath appointed them for an iron rod over other nations ; and in moft parts of Turkey, ° 
efpecially Sclavonia, Bofnah, Hungary, Macedonia and Thrace, the fierceft people of 
that empire, over all public places he fets a great iron club, to intimate what they muft 
truft to, nor does he fo much rely upon the people’s affection, which would tie him to 
a refpectful, and lefs abfolute domination, and then alfo be in their power to alter, as 
that ftrength which is in his own hand makes him more himfelf, and binds with the 
tie of fear, whereunto human nature is ever enthralled. The fecond point wherein 
their juftice excels, is the quick difpatch. If the bufinefs be prefent matter of fact, 
then, upon the leaft complaint, the parties and teftimonies are taken, and fuddenly 
brought before the judge by certain Janizaries, who with great ftaves guard each ftreet,. 
as our night watchmen at London. The caufeis ever in lefs than two hours difpatched, 
execution inftantly performed, unlefs it appear a caufe fo important, as is allowed an 
appeal to the Moulacady, where alfo it is as fpeedily decided. If it be matter of title 
or right, the parties name their witneffes, who fhall prefently be forced to come in; 
for they have no old deeds, or any other reckonings beyond the memory of man; in 
fuch cafes poffeffion and modern right carries it, without that odious courfe of lookin, 
too far backward into the times fall This expedition avoids confufion, and clears the 
court, whereby it becomes fufficient for many caufes, and fo for a great people. Now, 
as for the particular perfon, though fometimes he feems difadvantaged by the hafte, 


which may make judgment rafh; yet that hafte not being paffionate, it happens not 
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often 5 nor thenlikely is his damage therein worfe than with us, where after the fuf- 
pence, delay, and charge of fuit, the overfight of a lawyer may, with error of plead- 
ing, lofe a good caufe: fo that aiter aman hath been miferably detained to fuch difad- 
vantage of his other affairs, that he had better have loft his fuit at firft, then doth it 
finally depend not fo much on its own bare tight, as upon the advocate’s fufficiency. 
The laft notable point of their judicature is, they have little fixed laws, and therewith 
flourifhiag, make good that of Tacitus—in peffima republica plurime leges ; yet they 
pretetid to judge by the Alcoran ; whereby the opinion of divine authority does coun- 
tenance thofe arbitrary decifions, which without fome authentic law to juttify them, 
would hardly be endured. This Alcoran is manifeftly no book of particular law cafes, 
wherefore they pretend its ftudy does not inform the judge literally, but by way ofillu- 
mination, which not being given to fecular perfons, does neatly put lofers off from re- 
ferring themfelves to the text. The juftice being arbitrary, makes it in their opinion 
the more to the purpofe of the public ; for the judges knowing themfelves but inftru- 
ments of ftate, and that in its favour is their eftablifhment, they will ever judge by the 
intereft thereof, if not out of honefty, yet for their own advancement. 

I mutt eternally remember the 'Turkith juftice for honour to ftrangers, whereof I have 
had twice experience; firft at Saraih in Bofnah, where I was forced to juftice by 
Chriftian, whom I had fore wounded, for threatening to buy me fora flave. When th 
caufe was declared’by two Turks, my companions, the judge not only freed me with 
words and gefture very refpective, but fined my adverfary in forty dollars, and menaced 
him with death if any mifchief were plotted againft me. 

Another time, at Adrianople, eleven or twelve of us fupping together, all Turks but 
myfelf, there was a foulack, who is an officer very eminent about the emperor’s perfon ; 
he got fo beaftly drunk, as in the night, he having a lodging in the top of the hane, 
miftook himfelf, tumbled off to the ground, and within few hours died. The next 
morning all the company were imprifoned but me, who in the night had efcaped out at 
a decayed corner of the hane, and hid myfelf under a bridge without the city. Every 

- man was fined as circumftance did either excufe or aggravate ; the leaft paid four 
fhoufand afpers, fome twice asmuch. The judge, by reafon of my flight, fufpected 
fome extraordinary guiltin me, and had fent out Janizaries for my apprehenfion. 

I, feeing the outrageous drunkennefs of the Turks, had all my voyage pretended 
for little lefs than a commandment in the religion of my country, not to drink above 
three draughts at a meeting, whereby the refpe& of confcience gave me that privilege 
of fobriety, which no other excufe could have obtained; wherefore, when the judge. 
was by the reft informed of my abftinence, and that I had no hand in the exceis, he 
called back the officers, and pronounced me free; wherein, whether he regarded me 
as abftemious, or as a ftranger, I could not learn, One cuftom in their juftice I have 
found, which confutes our vulgar maxim, that fays no commerce can be maintained 
without fidelity of oath, for all Turkey is but a mifcellany of people, whofe religions 
have little effeét upon the confcience; and that drowned in fattion againft one ano- 
ther, fome of them, as the Zinganaes, do not fo much as pretend to any God : in this 
cafe an oath were of too flender credit for matters of importance; for he who will 

* commit teftimony to oath, mutt be fure to uphold in the people an aweful and tender 
fenfe of divine power, or elfe in trufting oaths with trials, he exalts knavery in the 
oppreffion of truth; wherefore they put not the witneffes to oath, but examine them 
apart, wherein fome wife Daniels may Have fuch art of queftions fo unexpected, and 
of fuch fecret confequence, as no premeditate agreement can prevent: a falfe witnels 


endures what the accufed fhould have done, had he been guilty. The word of a 
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known Turk, upon the faith ofa Muffelman, béars down all other teftimony, unlefs 
relieved by {trong circumftances. Three women make but one witnels. 

When any man dies, the land in moft parts of Turkey is in the emperor’s gift, who 
alfo hath the tenth of his moveables, the reft firft pays the widows their jointure agreed 
and inrolled ; then what remains is equally divided among his children. The fon of 
any great commander neither inherits his father’s dignity, nor is admitted to new. 
Thus are both riches and honour hindered from continuing in a family, whereby none 
hath any credit with the people, but as inftruments to the Grand Seignior, who being 
fole giver of all, every man fits himfelfto his employments, without poffibility of any 
greatnefs unferviceable, independant, or dangerous to the crown. For place, the 
right-hand they hold uppermoft for the clergy, and the left for a foldier, becaufe it 
gives a man poffeflion of his companion’s fword. Thus, do both orders cenverfe with- 
out the depreffion of either. Upon this body of their laws, I will fet one note con- 
cerning their head. Every ftate is then beft fitted, when its laws and governors fuit 
with the end whereto it is framed. A ftate ordered only to prefervation, is then happy 
when its laws not only bid peace, for that is vain, ‘but contrive it, and when the prince 
is of a peaceable nature ; but the Turkifh empire is originally compofed to amplify by 
war, and for that purpofe keeps the foldiery in continual pay, wherefore it is beft fitted 
to a prince of nature violent and warlike, of which ftrain the Mahometan race ufed to 
be; and when any of them hath chanced to prove mild, though never fo juft and re- 
ligious, it hath been found lefs profitable and glorious to the empire, than the violence 
af the others, although accompanied with much tyranny. ‘Therefore the fuppofed 
errors of Sultan Murat, now reigning, being manifeftly thofe of a ftout {pirit, agree 
with the violent nature of the government, wherein they are not fo pernicious as the 
Chriftians imagine. To thefe better parts of their juftice, I muft attack the main dif- 
order which defames it, that is, their infatiable covetoufnefs, which, in a moral or theo- 
logical way, this difcourfe cannot lay hold on; but in civil refpeéts, it is a thing of 
dangerous effect, many times difappointing commands of greatelt confequence. Charles 
the eighth of France loft the kingdom of Naples, not fo much by any other error, as . 
by the covetoufnefs of his treafurer, the cardinal of San Malo, in detaining fuch difburfe.” 
ments as the king had appointed to the provifions thereof ; nor can there be any greater 
defeat of public defigns, than when the commands whereon they rely, are by the ave. 
rice of the inferior magiftrate made fruftrate: wherefore I noted it as a pernicious 
piece of government, that after the Bafhas had at Sophia made public proclamation to 
hang all Janizaries who fhould be found behind them, yet did I fee many very confi- 
dently {tay behind, and make their peace for money with the governors of provinces. 
Some told me, that ifit fhould come to the emperor’s notice, he would put thofe go- 
vernors to cruel deaths; and certainly fuch errors can have no lefs remedies: where- 
fore Polybius, and others, as they write, that the Africans were always miore covetous 
than thofe of Europe, fo alfo do they accufe them of more cruelty; and fometimes 
cruelty is not only the cure of their avarice, but the effeét of it, for they gladly take 
any colour for execution upon thofe whofe death affords a good confifcation. The fourth 
point propofed, was their moral parts: thofe I compare to glafles; the education and 
laws of a country are the moulds wherein they are blown to this or that fhape, but the 
metal is the fpirit of a man, therefore with that I will begin. It hath been maintained, 
that mea are naturally born, fome for flavery, others to command; divers com. 
plexions make men timid, dextrous, patient, induftrious, and of other qualities right, 
for fervice; others are naturally magnanimous, confiderate, rapacious, daring, and 
peremptory. No man can fay, nature intends the one fort to obey, the other to rule; 
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‘for ifnature Rath intentions, yet it is vanity. to argue them by our model—quis ili a 
fecretis ? but fure the latter are very prone to invade the others, and they as apt to bear, 
This difference of fpirit is manifeft fometimes in whole nations; as to compare the 
Spanifh with the Sicilian, the bravery of the one, and the pufillanimity of the other, 
feems naturally to mark out the one for domination, the other for bondage. Thus, 
if ever any race of men were born with fpirits able to bear down the world before them, 
I think it to be the Turk; he is in his behaviour (howfoever otherwife) the right fon 
of Ifhmael ; every man’s hand is againft him, and his againft every man. Between 
Chriftendom and Perfia, he hath all the world againft him, he {till defigns one or both 
for his talk, and that not, as other princes, for counterpoife, with intent of peace, but 
with a refolution, irrevocably engaged, to be all or nothing. Unto the greatnefs of 
their empire, I do much afcribe the greatnefs of their fpirit. No man can expeé in 
Luca or Genoa fuch vaft folid men as in old Rome, for mighty empires exercife their 
fubjects in mighty employments, which makes them familiar with admirable examples 
and great:victories, whereby their minds are enlarged ; whereas petty ftates, with their 
petty employments, timid counfels, and frequent difgraces, impoverifh, and enfeeble 
mens fancies, rendering them pufillanimous, and too {trait for great thoughts. Now, 
as all conftitutions‘of bodies are prone to feveral difeafes peculiar to their frame, fo have 
the minds of men to their divers abilities fome proper way of error; the fubtile ufe to 
be malicious, falfé, and fuperftitious; the timid incline to breach of promife, to bafé 
ways of ‘revenge, and the like; the magnanimous are apt to be corrupted with an 
haughty infolency, though in fome fort generous. ‘This is the ‘Turkifh way, remorfe- 
lefs to thofe who bear up, and therefore miftaken for beaftly ; but fuch it is not, for it 
conttantly receives humiliation with much fweetnefs : this to their honour and my fatif- 
fa&tion I ever found; I had almoft hourly experience thereof, which my unfoiled fuc: 
cefg makes me not blufh to remember: yet not to weary my pen, I will note only my 
fecond day’s journey, which in the contrary entertainment of myfelf and a Rhagufean, 
ave me the firft tafte. I, clad in Turkith manner, rode with two Turks ‘an hour bee 
_fore our caravan; we found four Spahi Timariots by a river, where we ftayed; they 
were at dinner, and, feeing by my head I was a Chriftian, they calledto me; I not un- 
derftanding what they would have, ftood ftill, till they, menacing their weapons, rofe 
and came to me with very ugly looks; I, {miling, met them, and taking him who 
feemed of moft port by the hand, layed it to my forehead, which with them is the 
greateft fign of love and honour; then often calling him Sultanum, {poke Englifh, 
which though none of the kindeft, yet I gave it fuch a found, as, to them who under- 
ftood no further, might feem affectionate, humble, and hearty, which fo appeafed 
them, as they made me fit and eat together, and parted lovingly. Prefently after they 
met the caravan, where was the Rhagufean, a merchant of quality, who came in at 
Spalatra, to go for Conftantinople ; he being cloathed in the Italian fafhion, and {pruce, 
they joftled him: he not yet confidering how the place had changed his condition, ftood 
upon his terms, till they, with their axes and iron maces, the weapons of that country, 
broke two of his ribs, in which cafe we left him behind half dead, either to-get back as 
he could, or be devoured of beafts. Not two hours after, I walking alone on the other 
fide of the river, met fix or feven more, who efpying a dagger in my pocket, fnatched 
it fuddenly, and fet it againft my breaft ; wherewith, one of them fpeaking Italian, I 
won fo far upon them with refpe€tful words, that they had me into a houfe, where we 
eat, drank, and lodged together ; and though fome got very drunk, none offered me 
any injury, but kindly advifed me to lay afide that weapon, and ufe fuch as the country 
permitted. - Finally, after daily fuccefs in the like kind, I grew fo confident of the 
10 : Turkifh 
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Turkifh nature, as when lances or knives were often fet againft me, I doubted: not my- 
felf, unleis it were by a drunkard, or a foldier volunteer 5 for drink makes the fancy of 
the one uncertain, and the other going to merit paradife by killing of Chriftians, 
was no fafe company for me ; nor were my ways being framed only to receive infolency,. 
able to entertain malice, efpecially a malice engaged by religion. This haughty difpo- 
fition of others makes the fafhions of other countries rather defpifed than imitated; fo 
that in all the inland of Turkey, where Chriftian merchants ufe not, if I appeared in the 
leaft part cloathed likea Chriitian, I was tufted like an owl among other birds. At firft 
1 imputed it to barbarifm, but afterwards lamenting thereof to one of the better fort, to 
note how they underftood it, he told me they would have no novelties, and therefore 
would difgrace all new examples.’ Then I perceived it to bea piece rather of inftitution 
than incivility ; for they defiring perpetual hoftility with the Chriftians, mutt eftrange 
the people from their cuftoms as much as may be. Nowthere is no innovation draws in 
foreign manners fafter than that af apparel ; befides that, it feems honourable for the 
‘Turkifh nation to retain their ancient habit of cloathing ; for as the French court gives: 
this fide of the world pattern of apparel, fo does the ‘I'urkifh to the Levant; yet they 
to this day vary but little from that long and loofe manner of garment reported to have 
been ever ufed in the Eaft. Their houfes are generally made of brick dried in the fun, 
poor and low, that they may not be worth taking from the child when the father dies, 
‘The public buildings are large and ftately afar off and are alfo wonderfully beautified 
by the abundance of trees planted among the houfes, fo that each city feems rather a 
wood than acity ; which befide the pleafant afpect, fhelters againft the fummer’s fun and 
winter’s wind. ‘The ftreets are not broad, but paved with an high foot-caufey on each 
fide ; in the middle is a paffage for carts and horfes: from the caves, on both. fides, is 
made a boarded arch, not very clofe, yet much defenfive againft fun and rain. Upon 
the taking of any town, the firft things they ereét are public baths, which they eftablith. 
with fair revenues ; fo that for lefs than two-pence any man or woman ‘may be bathed. 
with clean linen, and never attendant. It is death for any man to enter when women 
bathe, which he hall know bya bar before the door. He or fhe who bathe not twice or 
thrice a week, are held nafty ; every time they make water, or other unclean exercifé 
of nature, they wath thofe parts, little regarding who ftands by. Ifa dog chance ‘to- 
touch their hand, they wafh prefently : before prayer they wafh both face and hands, 
fometimes the head and privities. Many of their cuftoms have been in Egypt thoufands 
of years before Mahometifm ; fo neceflary a thing to prevent difeafes is cleanlinefs in 
hot countries, and to men of grofs food. To this Herodotus afcribes the old circum= 
cifion in Egypt, and fo do I that of Mahomet, who had no diviner warrant, and cared 
not for bare imitation ; for the authors of fuperftition, when they find cuftoms very 
ufeful, knowing that reafon fuffices not to hold them in“practice with the vulgar, they 
plant them amongtt their other ceremonies, and make them confcientious, which is the 
only way to put them upon low capacities. In the fkirts of each town, near fonie river, ot 
other pleafing profpe@t, there ufed to be round open garden-houfes, whcre any may {it 
and pafs time. Befides all former refpects, there is another feat, which furnithes Turkey 
with magnificent bridges, hanes, mefkeetoes, highways, and other public ftru€tures ; 
that is this: When any provincial goveraor is, both for riches and rapine, notorious, 
he is fure ere long to be circumvented, or elfe laid open to the accufer for a confifca-- 
tion: he, to prevent this, hath no fairer way, than for the good, to-make fome work 
of eminent magnificence, wherein he gains two fafe points of reputation, -in being held 
pious and exhauft ; the one ftops the accufer, the other the exchequer.. Their diet is 
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very full and grofs, they will refufe all dainties for a piece of fat mutton, that they feeth 
with rice, which is the moft general food they ufe; they call that mixture Pilawe, over 
it they put milk made thick and four, called Yugurt ; with peas, rice, and mutton, 
they make their pottage churbah: thefe are the three ordinary diflies in Turkey ; they 
want not others, as luxury or neceflity require. ‘Their mighty eating I impute to the 
drinking of water, which after a while makesa good ftomach, as by experience I found. 
They abhor blood and things ftrangled, and care little for fith or fowl, but often buy 
them alive to let them go; whereto they pretend no metempfychofis, or any other 
reafon but that of natural compaffion; wherein they are fo good, as to let fowl feed on 
their granaries, efpecially in thofe of Jofeph, at Grand Cairo; a place is left open for 
birds, and fome thoufands of rials yearly {cored off for the fame to the Bafha, ‘Thus, in 
‘Turkey are all birds fo tame, never ufed to violence, as I have thrown my coat upon 
turtle-doves in the highways, and quails would ordinarily hop upon our legs and arms 
us we flept in the fields. Every night they fhut dogs and cats out of doors; that is a 
piece of their religion, and a cleanly one; the dogs go moft together, making a hideous 
noife, and are dangerous by night to thieves and drunkards; others feldom walk 
among them after it is dark. The only beaftly piece of injuftice I found among the 
Turks, was their confidence to catch or buy up fora flave, any Chriftian they find in 
the country ; nor can he efcape, unlefs where he bea fettled known merchant, or go 
with fome prote€tcr. I met with many who in fuch voyages as mine had fallen fhort, 
and prophefied the like tome. I have dives times been put to defend myfelf with my 
knife, from being thoved into houfes by thofe who would have kept me a flave; and 
fearce any day paft, but fome or other cheapened me with the Janizary, who, ifhe had 
fold me, I had no remedy befides what difdain of life might have happened. This I 
held the worft part of my danger, and again{t which there is no preparation of afflurance 
but in a final refolution, yet as much as in me lay I ufed two ways of prevention; one 
was, when they queftioned my condition and defign, which was often, I gave them 
feveral acccunts, as I noted the place and auditory, {till in effe€t to fhew me born rich, 
_ but fa len to poverty, without any fault of mine, my friends all dead ; and that having no 
ability for gain, I had wagered the fmall remains of my fortune upon a return from Con- 
itaninople and Grand Cairo: this, though far below my fortunes, yet paffed with 
them for truth, and fuch a one as, embellifhed with fit circumftances, procured me 
efteem and compaffion ; and which was above all, made me appear unprofitable to the 
buyer, for they buy more in hope of ranfom than fervice, and therefore often enquired 
where I had any correfpondence. My other way was to note the territories adjoining, 
with the ways for flight, to ftudy our company, and giving wine to fome, money to 
others, I ever kept im fecret penfion fome of the caravan who underftood the language, 
and told me all that pafled. ‘hen in each place of abode I acquainted myfelf with fome 
renegado, whofe ftory, after he had delivered, 1 knew how to make him fo much my 
friend, as in cafe of danger would have helped me to fly or conceal; herein was the 
moft expence and trouble of my voyage. ‘This excepted, the Turkith difpofition is ge- 
nerous, loving, and honeft ; fo far from falfifying his promife, as if he do but lay his 
hand on his breaft, beard, or head, as they ule, or chiefly break bread with me, iff 
had an hundred lives I durft venture them upon his word, efpecially if he be a natural 
‘Turk, no Moor, Arab, or Egyptian: to thofe I never committed myfelf, till they had 
engaged wife and children for my fafe delivery. They feldom travel fingle, but wait- 
ing for a great number bound for the fame place, go and lodge together : this fecures 


from thieves, unjefs they come in troops, and then the governor fends againit Greed 
Thoug 
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Though great part of Turkey be but of new plantation, and therefore not yet populous, 
neverthelefs, in every place of good pafturage, there are fhepherds, fome of them with 
flocks of two or three thoufand, feeding from one city to another, which caufes fuch 
plenty in town and country, as for an halfpenny, in moft towns, they fell as much 
roafted mutton as one man can eat, and for two fhillings and three-pence I have feen a 
life fat theep bought in places two hundred miles from any city. In moft towns an half- 
penny loaf will fuffice two or three men ameal. This plenty was firft caufed by depo- 
pulation, but will in time breed greater numbers of their own race. The natural 
‘Turks, and the renegadoes, are not fubject to thofe taxes and tolls of Chriftendom ; 
nor is their quiet and plenty fit to be publifhed among the adjoining Chriftians, only 
vineyards, in whofe hand foevér, pay to the {pahies, to the guardians, and others, be- 
caufe wine is a prohibited ware; yet after all thofe perfecutions, it is much cheaper 
there than in Chriftendom, but not every where to be had; for though in that point 
Mahomet’s wife order fuffer violence, yet with the better part it prevails, and makes 
fome drink with fcruple, others with danger; the bafer fort, when taken drunk, are 
often baftinadoed on the bare feet; and I have feen fome, after a fit of drunkennefs,. 
lie a whole night crying and praying to Mahomet for interceffion, that I could not fleep. 
near them ; fo ftrong is confcience even where the foundation is but imaginary. ‘This 
want of wine hath devifed other drinks to their meat for the better fort, as Ufaph, which 
is water fodden with raifins, fometimes with honey ; but above the ret, they efteem 
fherbets made with fugar, the juice of lemons, peaches, apricots, violets, or other flowers, 
fruits, and plumbs, as each country affords: thefe are dried together into a confiftence 
‘reafonably hard and portable for their ufe in war, or elfewhere, mingling about a: 
fpoonful with a quart of water. They have another drink not good at meat, called 
coffee, made of a berry as big as a fmall bean, dried in a furnace, and beat to powder, 
ofa foot colour, in ie a little bitterifh ; that they feeth, and drink hot as may be en- 
dured: it is good all hours of the day, but efpecially morning and evening, when to 
that purpofe they entertain themfelves two or three hours in coffee-houfes, which in all 
Turkey abound more than inns and alehoufes with us. It is thought to be the old black 
broth ufed fo much by the Lacedemonians, and drieth ill humours in the ftomach, com. 
forteth the brain, never canfeth drunkennefs, or any other furfeit, and is a harmlefs 
entertainment of good-fellowfhip; for there, upon feaffolds half a yard high, and 
covered with mats, they fit crofs-legged, after the Turkifh manner, many times two or 
three hundred together, talking, and likely with fome poor mufic paffing up and down, 
‘The mufic of Turkey is worth confideration; through all thofe vaft dominions there 
runs one tune, and for ought I heard, no more, nor can every man play that; yet 
fcarce any but hath a fiddle with two ftrings, and at feafts, and other meetings, will 
confidently play upon it, but he knows not to what tune, nor can play the fame twice 
over. This fam certain of; for to make experiment, I have ventured to play at divers 
meetings, pretending the airs of my country, to prove whether they had {kill or not, 
and it took fo well, that they have often made me play again: then i found their {kill 
and mine alike, for I never underftood the leaft touch of any inftrument. Nothing 
could more difguife their genius unto me, who was ufed to guefs at the fancies of men 
by the airs wherewith I found them moft taken, almoft as much as by their difcourfe, 
I mutt not forget to note their jealoufy, wherein a Turk exceeds an Italian as far as he- 
us; the caufe is polygamy, which makes the hufband guilty of infufficient correfpon- 
dence, and therein fearful that his wife may feek a further fatisfaGtion ; therefore their 
women 30 muffled all but the eyes, nor are fuffered to go to church, or fo much as 


look out at the windows of their own houfes. The man may divorce when he will, 
with: 
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with reftirution of jointure, and fome further fatisfaftion, as the judge pleafes, yet not 
-without fome reafonable pretence againit the woman. I faw at Adrianoplea woman, 
with many of her friends, went weeping to a judge, where, in his prefence, the took off 
her fhoe, and held it, the fole upward, but fpake nothing. I enquired what it meant, 
one told me it was the ceremony ufed when a married woman complains that her buf- 
band would abufe her againft nature, which is the only caufe for which they may fue 
a divorce, as fhe then did. That delivery, by way of emblem, feemed neat where the 
fa& was too unclean for language. There are very few beggars in Turkey, by reafon 
of the great plenty of victuals ; only one fort I wondered at, that is, their Santones, who 
are able cunning rogues, much like our Toms of Bedlam, ever with fome fuch difguite 
to pretend a crazy brain; but they act in a more grave, fublime, and meek way than 
ours. Why thefe are refpected, I could never hear any reafon other than compaffion ; 
but I obferved fuch a reverence borne them as made me think it religious; nor is it 
ftrange that fuperftitions fhould honour all eclipfe of underftanding, whofe light difco- 
‘vers them too far. There is no people more courteous of falutation than the Turks; in 
_ meeting upon the highway, one with a ftoop and his hand upon his breaft, bids /alawm 
aleek ; the other, with like obeifance, replies alcek falaum: and when any one comes 
into company,the reft falute him with a Merabbah Sultanum, ever fweetening their 
converfation with fuch accent of pronunciation, and fo much refpeétive gefture as fivours 
of a genteel gertius, free from that rudenefs whereof they are accufed. ‘Their fepultures 
are notable; thofe of princes or great men are covered over with filk, or cloth of gold, 
with a turbant at the head, and fet under a vaulted arch fupported by four marble pil- 
lars, fome with a little cock of fountain-water, and lamps continually burning. 
They are made near the mefkeeto, efpecially if they built one, but never within it: the 
more ordinary are buried in fome pleafant place without the city, with an high ftone 
ftanding at the head, and another at the feet ; that at the head had fometimes an epitaph, 
and if it be a man of quality, is made at top in form of a turbant. Thofe who beftow 
a marble ftone over them, have it in the middle cut through about a yard long and a foot 
broad; therein they plant fuch kind of plants or flowers as endure green all the year 
long, which feem to grow out of the dead body, thinking thereby to reduce it again into 
play, though not in the fenfe of fenfible creatures, yet of thofe vegetables which is the 

next degree, and perhaps a preferment beyond the duit. 
The ‘Turkith nation cannot yet be generally abandoned to vice, having two fuch great 
enemies, the Chriftian on this fide, the Perfian on that. Were they once removed, it 
~ vould foon corrupt, like Rome after the fall of Carthage and Antiochus, or worfe ; for 
then it would have a far greater empire than ever the Roman was, nor is it much lefs 
already, nor wanting fo much in extent, as it excceds in beig more abfolute and better 
compact. It hath ever been, and yet is the vanity of nations, to efteem themfelves civiler 
and more ingenious, becaufe more curious in fuperftitions than other people, whofe mo- 
eration, diverfity, or difdain of thofe follies they term barbarous and beaftly ftupidity, 
uncapable of fuchilluminations. Thus, of old the Egyptians defpifed the Grecians, they 
the Romans, the Romans all the world; and at this day the Papifts us, the Jews them, 
the Mahometans all. After this difcourfe of the imperial party, I muft not forget thofe 
other feéts which it hath in its fubjection; they are generally Chriftians and Jews.— 
Chriftian ftrangers they call Freink, but their own fubjeéts are either Latines, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, or of another fort whereof I have feen infinite numbers in all that tract 
of Bulgary and Servia, who are baptized only in the name of St.John. Their theolo- 
gical difference 1 enquired not, but in fa€tion I noted them fo defperately malicious to- 
wards one another, as each loves the Turk better than they do either of the ara 
erve 
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ferve him for informers and inftruments againft one another. ‘Ile hatred of the 
Greek church to the Romith was the lofs of Belgrade in Hungary, and is at this day fo 
implacable, as he who in any Chriftian war upon the Turk, fhould expect the leaft good 
with from the Chriftians in thofe parts, would find himfelf utterly deceived. I often was 
helped by Turks and renegadoes again{t the malice of their Chriftians. At Rhodes the 
informed the Bafhaw of us for burying a boy of our company, and but for a Spanifh 
renegado, it had coft our liberty. “lhe Latines are Papifts, but fo few and defpifed as 
not to be reckoned. The Armenians or Chaldeans are alfo Chriftians, but havea deeper 
tinfure of Mahometanifm than the reft. The Greek church feems little inferior in 
number to the Roman; for though the Catholics are thicker in France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Italy, than the others in ‘Turkey, Mulcovy, and Perfia, yet their provinces do . 
fo infinitely exceed thofe in extent, as will make the Greek church, though in thinner 
plantations, more numerous than the other. This proportion was affured clear before 
the lofs of Conftantinople, which to Rome itfelf, if not confidered as a corrival, was a 
deep blow. Now in all Turkey the number of Chriftians is wonderfully abated, for 
befide the flaughter in conqueit, they are daily diminifhed by other, arts. The ‘Turk 
takes a more pernicious way to extinguith Chriftianity than ever the Heathen emperors 
did; their hot perfecutions got them the envy which follows cruelty, and made the people 
compaflionate the aflli€ted caufe, whereby commiferation, which is a ftrong piece of 
human nature, blew the flame of zeal, and raifed more affeétion to the caufe than terror 
could fupprefs: thence came the faying, Sanguis martyrum femen ccclefie. The Turk™~ 
puts none to death for religion, whereby none from fire or gallows, move compaffion to 
their caufe; he rather fucks the purfe than unprofitable blood, and by perpetual poverty 
renders them low towards himfelf, and heavy to one another. He turns the Chriftian 
churches into mefkeetoes, much fupprefling the public exercife of religion, elpecially of 
the Romifh, though not utterly ; fo that each generation becomes lefs inftructed than 
other, infomuch that at this time, as by trial I found, many who profefs themfelves 
Chriftians fcarce know what they mean by being fo. Finally, perceiving themfelves 
poor, wretched, taxed, difgracedy deprived of their children, and fubjec& to the infolence 
of every rafcal, they begin to confider and prefer this prefent world before that 
other, which they fo little underftand. This turns fo many thoufands to Mahometanifm, 
and prevails with lefs fcandal than fire and fword would do, inafmuch as it goes lefs 
harfh with a man to forget his religion than to defy it; for confcience wrought on by 
education, holds the mind of man as a lace wound about the body. The Turkith courfe 
unlaces it by degrees, as if it had been wound up, fo bringing it off clear; but bloody 
perfecution ftriving to pull it away at a fnatch, is too fudden a violence, difordering and 
entangling things fatter than they were. Thus, if we view thefe affairs no further than 
the eye of reafon can reach, he feems in a probable way to taint all the Chriftians under 
his dominions, but it muft be the work of time: in the mean while they ferve to fill his 
coffers, and in effect fupply him with Gibeonites and hufbandmen to till his land, while 
his Moffelmen are referved to the commanding employment of the fword. Therefore 
he doth not much care for a general converfion, as appeared in Solyman the fecond, 
who fecing a company of many thoufands fall down before him and hold up the fore 
finger, as their manner of converfion is, he afked what moved themtotum? T' hey re- 
plied, it was to be eafed of their heavy taxations. He, difdaining that bafenefs, or not 
willing to lofe in tribute, for an unfound acceffion in religion, rejeCted their conver. 
fion, and doubled their taxations, Neverthelefs, particular converts, if ferious, volun- 
tary, and perfons of important condition, are received with honour and large reward, 
efpecially itrangers, I faw at Belgrade a feaft carried by above threefcore perfons ; and 
VOL. xX, MM after 
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after all, a horfe worth at leaft thirty pounds, fent from the Bafhaw to one of thefe at 
the day of his circumcifion, and I was told he had near a thoufand dollars given him by 
others; but he had borne good office in Tranfylvania. I once met at a feaft a youth, 
whofe father was governor of a neighbouring town in Tranfylvania ; fome, in a jefting 
manner, threatened circumcifion to us both : I, knowing their intereft lay all towards 
him, firft fevered my caufe from his, and then jefted mylelf off; but the next day they 
fent to apprehend him, and if fome of his countrymen had not helped him over the 
Danubius by night, he had been fhut up; for befide the intereft of ftate, he was a 
handfome youth, and his father able to ranfom him, which are two ftrong motives.-— 
Unlefs it be upon fuch terms, there is feldom any compulfion of confcience, and then 
not by death, where no criminal offence gives occafion. I converfed much with rene- 
gadoes, and had good opportunity by their Italian tongue to found what fpirits they were 
of, and on what motives they fell off. Generally I found them Atheifts, who left our 
caufe for the Turkith, as the more thriving in the world, and fuller of preferment ; 
thefe hate us not otherwife than in thew, unlefs where they find themfelves abhorred 
for their apoftacy : then take heed, for in your ruin they get both révenge and repu-. 
tation of zeal. But with a more opportune behaviour, I have won much courtefy from 
them, and upon occafion put my life at one of their difcretions, and found him noble: 
thefe are the voluntary renegadoes. There are another fort, whom hard ufage and cap- 
-tivity brings in, rather than any ambition or difguft at home. Thefe, though neceffitated 
to hold on, yet they bear much good-will to Chriftians, and likely a deep grudge to the 
Turks. I firft noted this by an eunuch of the garrifon of Belgrade, who I had with 
money made my friend againft any neceflity of flight. I, going to vifit him in his houfe 
near the river Danubius, found him alone very drunk ; he, out of that heat and expe- 
rience of my engagement, fell to rail againft the Turks, and withal fhewing me how they 
had marred his game. Well, quoth he, do you fee that river? there feldom hath pafled 
a week fince I fave been in this city (which was half a year), but fome night or 
other I have thrown fome of their children therein 5 and told me that formerly, in other 
places, he had done many fuch fecret revenges for their gelding of him. Before my 
experience of thefe apoftates, I fuppofed that their paradife had won many from our fide; 
but of all that I practifed, there was none taken either with that, or other points of their 
doétrine, but manifeftly with worldly refpeéts wherefore feeing how many daily go 
from us to them, and how few of theirs to us, it appears of what confequence the profpe- 
rity of a caufe is to draw men unto it, and how uncertainly they judge of all other merit. 
"The chief fect whereof I defired to be informed was the Jews, whofe modern condition 
ig more condemned than underftood by Chriftian writers, and therefore by them deli- 
vered with fuch a zealous ignorance as never gave me fatisfation. Their primitive pro- 
fefion was fhepherds, whofe innocent kind of life had leifure for the ftudy of that 
hierarchy, which in after-times their fettled poffeffion of Canaan put into act ; but, as we. 
daily fee, neceflity makes fhifts, and nothing corrupts clear wits more than defperate 
fortunes and foreign converfation ; fo it befel them in their frequent captivities, wherein 
the malice of their eftate, and corruptions of the Gentiles, did extremely debauch their 
old innocence, and from fhepherds or tillers of land, turned them to what they 
now are, merchants, brokers, and cheaters. Hereto is added no.fmall neceflity from 
their religion, which as of old, fo at this day, renders them more generally odious than 
any one fort of men, whereby they are driven to help themfelves by thifts of wit, more 
than others are; and fo as it were bandying their faGion againft the reft of mankind,. 
they become better ftudied, and practifed in matice’and knavery than other men. This 


makes them thrive notwithftanding all their oppreffions, in'fuch exceflive tiches, as by 
Tf thamfelves. 
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themfelves I have heard alledged as a teftimony of divine benediction. They are gene. 
rally found the moft nimble and mercurial wits in the world, which in part is defcended 

from the original complexion of their forefathers, who gave notable teltimonies of a 
fubtle generation, and hath been much advantaged by their Mofaical inftitution of diet, 
a thing of no fmall effet to refine the blood and fpirits in fo many defcents. Yet above 
all, I impute it to this inceflant neceffity and exercife of wit, which ever keeps it up, with- 
out growing too remifs and ftupid, as ufually happens when men are not quickened by 
fuch occafions. Hereupon it is that every Vizier and Bafhaw of ftate ufis to keep a 
Jew of his private council, whofe malice, wit, and experience of Chriftendom, with their 
continual intelligence, is thought to devife moft of that mifchief which the Turk puts in 

execution again{t us, Neverthelefs, in moft of their converfation, 1 noted rather the 

dexterity of a cheater or mountebank than any folid wifdom ; ang fo in their railings at 

Chrift, few invade him by any ftaid politic way of atheifm; moft‘of them prophane him 

with beaftly tales or fuperftitious accounts; divers of them read the New Teftament 

malicioufly to cavil and elude the miracles of Chrift, wickedly imputing them to con- 

{piracy among the a¢tors, and partiality in the writers, as of a legend. Above all places 

in {cripture they abufe that where it is faid, that when he was to go up to the paflover, 

but few days before his death, his kindred and thofe about him did not yet believe ; 

whereby they (not knowing faith to be the gift of grace rather than of reafon) flander 

his miracles for not being fo manifeft as we conceive. Once at their celebration’ of a 

fabbath at Nifs in Servia, I was walking with divers of their Rabbins, efpecially one much 

reverenced by the reft, who was principal of the fynagogue at Sophia. He would needs 

urge a difcourfe of chriftianity ; where, after his malice had wearied itfelf, I afked him 

whether it were not an undeniable fign of divine aid to our caufe, that with fuch a meek 

humility as that of Chrift, had raifed itfelf over all the proudeft oppreffors. He (as the 

nature of poifon is to infect things of moft contrary condition) perverting this reafon, re- 

plied, that Chriftcame when the world had been tamed by the Romans, whofe cruel 

victories and heavy yoke had broken the fpirits of moft nations ; whereupon he would 

not build his religion, as the old Heathens had ever done, upon heroic brave a¢ts, but, 

on the contrary, meek humility of contrite hearts; which, being the greateft number, 

efpecially by that time they came to govern, caufes it to prevail fo well. This feeming a 

cold atheifm, he further made vain, with an addition concerning the feveral ages of the 

world, comparing the cafe with this microcofm of man, whofe infancy is fimple, youth 

brave, manhood firm, but his decaying age faints till the end huts all up. Each of thefe 

periods he pretended were guided by fuitable doétrines, and to the latter rejected 

Chriftianity, whofe humble contempt of the world he afcribed tothe world’s old age, as 

in man, grown weary of itfelf. After anfwer hereto, I defired to underftand fomewhat 

of their Caball, which I had always held the great fecret of the Jews; I demanded, 

whether it confifted in that arithmetical fignification of letters as we fuppofe, telling him 

withall, that it feemed ftrange how letters and words, which were impofed differently by 

the humour of man, could touch upon the reality of things in thentfelves, which did not 

acknowledge our devices. He anfwered, that in part the Caball did depend upon letters 

and words, but only Hebrew, wherein Adamnamed things when he was in the flate of 

innocence, and underftood their nature; but in languages made fince the fall, they 

‘wanted foundation ; they, as the iffue of ‘confufion, affure nothing therein. Then he 
added the ftory ofit, telling me that Caball fignifies tradition, which was the way whereby 

it was transferred from one age to another, and that it was in fome meafure a 

reparation of our knowledge loft in the fall of Adam, and again revealed from God four 
‘times ; firft to Adam, who upon his ejection out of paradile, fitting very icctolie, 
MM 2 od, 
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God, quoth he, fent the angel Raguel to comfort him, and finding his chief forrow 
to be in lofing the knowledge of that dependency and punctual commerce which the 
crevtures have with their creator, and among one another; the angel, for his illumina- 
tion therein, inftru@ted him in the peculiar moments of time natural and proper to each 
paflage, wherein things elfe impoffible might be brought to pafs with felicity. Hereat 
I told him, that there was not in our Bible any mention of the angel Raguel’s comforting 
or inftruGing of Adam: whereto he replied, like a curfed Jew, that the Popes had, not 
only in that place but in many other, clipped, amplified, and mifrelated the Old Tefta- 
ment, the better to conform it with their New, for their civil and ecclefiaftical inftitutions, 
which depend thereon. The Caball, faid he, held in tradition many ages, till time, 
with the accidents of the flood and Babel, loftit. Then ence more God difcovered it to 
Mofes in the bufh: ghis he proved out of Efdras, a book in high efteem with them; 
where in the fecond book God is brought in, faying—Enarravi ei multa mirabilia, &¢ 
gftendi ei temporum fecreta, ac_finem, & pracepi ei dicens hac palam facies uerba ; hac 
abjcondes ; therefore Mofes publifhed thofe mirabilia, the creation, the law, and the 
Ifraelites bringing forth of Egypt: but thofe—/ecreta, ac fines temporum, he difclofed to 
none befide his feventy rulers over Ifrael. Thefe traditions foon failed in the oppreffions 
under the Philiftines ; but the third time God revealed it again, that was to Solomon in 
a dream; for it is faid of Solomon, that he knew—initium, &¥ confummationem, SF 
——-nedittatem temporum. By this art he wrote many books of all things, from the cedar to 
the hyffop, with divers others, all which were loft in the enfuing captivity. Therefore 
the laft time he pretended it reftored to Efdras, whom, as himfelf writes, God made to 
retire forty days, with five fcribes, who in that fpace wrote 204 books. The firit 134 
God commanded to be public for the reading of all, both worthy and unworthy: the 
latter 70 were to pafs private only among the wife of the people: thefe latter 7o they 
pretend caballaftic, and not yet allloft. When I confidered this art, it put me in mind 
of what the-prophet fays to the church of Hrael—Thy habitation is in the midft of de- 
ceivers:~for although in things of inferior natures, as well as in the paffions.of men, there 
are molds aditus, & apta tempora ; wherein they are better difpofed for this or that 
impreffidn than at other times, yet do not thefe open them farther than to an agent that 
comes opportune, and in a way naturally proper to the pre-difpofition of the fubje@ : 
thus, a fever is eafier cured at one time than at another, one medicine hits one accefs, 
another the next. The like may be obferved in all things ; but to extend this beyond 
its due limits, and to ways improper, as to withing, writing, fpeaking, and other charms, 
which cannot reach the reality of things, comes to as profound a nothing as 
Hermes’s Sigil, Paracelfus’s fpell againtt flies. Their great council of Sanhedrin, confift- 
ing of feventy-one, in imitation of Mofes and his feventy elders, not being able to work 
fuch wonders, did neverthelefs ftrive to continue the reputation of the old thearchy ; 
to that purpofe they glorified this device of Caball, whofe pretence of fecret information 
from God, even in their forfaken times, ferved them as Numa’s pretended meetings 
with the nymph Egeria, Mahomet’s raptures with the angel Gabriel, and the like, to 
countenance their ordinances with divine repute among the people. This device was 
well framed to take with the Jews, who generally have light, aereal, and fanatical brains, 
fpirited much like our hot Apocalypfe men, or fierce expounders of Daniel, apt to work 
themfelves into the fool’s paradife of a fublime dotage. They expect their Mefliah with 
an unwearied affurance, and as all prophetical delays do eafily find excufe, fo have they, 
reftoring their hope with augmentation of glory in the more perfeét trial. At his coming 
they expeét a temporal kingdom, whereof I heard them difcourfe with fo much zeal, 
as feemed to have a touch of the Sadducy, whofe appetite relifhes a prefent fruition 
1 better 
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better than the ftate of refurrection. To difcover this fully, told them, that methought 
it might feem to them but jutt, that all thofe who had lived and died conftantly expeét- 
ing the Meffias, fhould not, by untimely death, lofe the fruits of their conf ancyy 
but be reftored to life at his coming, to enjoy and make up his kingdom. ‘This they 
received with much applaufe, and, as flattery ufes to be, it was by them held an illumi. 
nation, which they, embracing of me, feconded with fuch a Romanzo of their future 
kingdom, as fhewed a thirft of revenging their captivities, and therewith to enjoy the 
world in that timely refurre@tion. Above all bleffings given of God, they prefer that 
of increafe and multiply: to hold it a bleffing they have reafon; but why that fhould 
be thought the greatelt I know not, unlefs becaufe of their falacity, ever noted for 
Projectiffima in libidinem gens, and fo apt to grow like the fands of the fea in number ; or 
elfe for propagation of the kind, which is the chief act of thofe whg confider themfelves 
no higher tha: as parts of the world, and of that taken in the bare continuance, without 
any of its further operations. They may drink water alone, but not wine mingled there. 
with,~unlefs they have, a difpenfation. “‘Yhat which is pure wine they call wine of the 
law: this, perhaps, was one among other reafons, why they were, of ald, miftaken to 
have worfhipped Bacchus. When they kill any living creature, they firft turn the face 
of it eaftward, then faying, Be it fanétified in the name of the great God, king of heaven. 
and earth, they cut the throat with a knife, without any gap in the edge; if that be not 
obferved, they will not eat of the meat, but hold it uiterly prophane, Moft of __ 
the fat they caft away, efpecially about the loin and kidneys: that of each, mutton 
or beef, they fcarce eat half. “hefe, with many other reftridtions of diet, I urged as 
difficulties of viétualling their armies when the Meffias fhould come 3 but they readily 
folved it with the power of miracles, which fhall fave him all labour and care. He is ex- 
pected of the tribe of Judah, which was fettled in Portugal, where they boaft, and in 
Spain, to have millions of their race, to whom they give compleat difpenfation to coun- 
terfeit Chriftianity, even to the degree of priefthood, and that none are difcovered but 
fome hot fpirits, whofe zeal cannot temporize. This reverence to the Meffias makes 
them throughout the whole world breed their children up in the Portugal {peech, and 
make it their domeftic tongue. The Jews of Italy, Germany, and the, Levant, excepting 
the banditoes of Spain, are of Benjamin, the other ten tribes, in the deftru@ion of Jero- 
boam’s kingdom by Salmanaffer, were led captives beyond the Euphrates, whence they 
“never returned. In which deftruction, perhaps worfe than this of their brethren, they 
had the happinefs never to perfecute Chrift. Then I atked, if they had there degene- 
rated into the race and Gentilifm of the Heathen, as our Chriftians have done in 
the Holy Land, whom now we know not from other Turks but by fome touch of lan- 
guage. ‘They, athamed of fuch apoftacy, told me, that thofe ten tribes are not found 
any where, but either fwallowed like Coran’s company, or as other Rabins write, blown 
away with a whirl-wind ; fo apt are light wits to imagine God lefs glorified in his: 
own glorious ways of nature, becaufe ordinary, than in the puffs of their own vain de- 
vifed miracles, wherein, while they affect to feem grave and profound, they become fond: 
and fhallow, not knowing the ways of that virtue which moveth all things. In their di- 
vine fervice they make one of the beft fort read a chapter of Mofes, then fome boy or 
tafcal reads a piece of the prophets. In the middle of the fynagogue is a round place 
vaulted over, fupported by pillars ; therein fometimes one of their do&ors.walks up and. 
pee and in Portugueze, exalts the Meffias, comforts their captivity, and rails at 

rift, : 
They have a cupboard made to reprefent the tabernacle, wherein they lay up the tables. 
of the law, which now and then they take forth and kif. They fing many tunes, but 
frequently; 
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frequently that of Adonai, which is the ordinary name of God ; for Jehovah they men- 
tion not but upon high occafions. At circumcifion, boys are fet to yaul out David’s 
Pfalms fo loud as dins the infant’s cry. The fynagogue is hung round with glafs lamps 
burning ; every man at his entrance puts ona linen cope, firft kiffing it ; but elfe they 
ufe no manner of reverence or fign of devotion. I, knowing difcontent is apt to difclofe 
fecrets, got {trait acquaintance with one of them who had a great mind to turn Turk. 
His chief feandal was, that he had often feen their elders in the midft of fervice fall toge- 
ther by the ears, and with holy candlefticks, incenfe-pans, and other confecrated inftru- 
ments, break one another’s pates. They fuffer no woman to enter the fynagogue, 
but appoint them a gallery without. I imputed it to jealoufy, but they told me it was 
becaufe women have not fo divine a foul as men, and are of a lower creation, made only 
for the propagation and pleafure of man. This doétrine humbles their wives below 
that fierce behaviour whereto competition and opinion of equality might embolden them. 
When they turn Turk, which is often, they muft firft acknowledge Chrift fo far as the 
Turk doth, that is, for a great prophet, and no more. They feldom turn Chriftians, 
becaufe of images and fwine’s flefh, which they hate worfe than the name of Chrift. 
They pretend, but malicioufly, that thofe few we fee turn in Italy are not of them, but 
poor Chriftians hired from other cities to perfonate that part. There is fearce any fect 
fo poor fpirited, but will fometimes pretend to a miracle, fo did they ; for all the voyage 
they boafted of an apparition in form of anold man, to this Grand Seignior, whom he 
admonifhed in favour of the Jews, and then vanifhed ; but at Conftantinople, where the 
fcene of the fable lay, I could hear no fuch thing. If they were all united, I believe 
there would fcarce be found any one race of men more numerous; yet that they can 
never cement into a temporal government of their own, I reckon two caufes, befide the 
many difadvantages in their religion: firft, the Jewith complexion is fo prodigioufly 
timid as cannot be capable of arms; for this reafon they are no where made foldiers 
nor flaves, and in acknowledging the valour of David’s worthies, fo different from the 
modern Hebrews, appears how much a long thraldom may cow pofterity beneath the 
fpirits of their anceftors. The other impediment is their extreme corrupt love to pri- 
vate intereft, which is notorious in the continual cheating and malice among themfelves, 
fo as there would want that juftice and refpect to common benefit without which 
no civil fociety cin ftand. Thefe are the chief notes which I gathered in converfing with 
the Jews. Now there remains a word or two of the Zinganaes: they are like fuch as 
our gypfies; I yield not to thofe who hold them a peculiar curfed ftock; floth and 
naftinefs fingle them out from other men, fo that they are the dregs of the people, 
rather than of feveral defcents. Wallowing in the dirt and fun makes them more 
fwarthy than others ; they abound in all cities of Turkey, but fteal not like ours, for 
fear of the cruel feverity. They tell fortunes as cheatingly as ours, and enjoy as little ; 
their true ufe is for fordid offices, as broom-men, {fmiths, coblers, tinkers, and the like, 
whereby the natural Turk is referved for more noble employments ; few of them are 
circumcifed, none chriftened ; they wear their rags affe€tedly, but wander not. ‘Their 
habitations are hovels and poor houfes in. the fuburbs, contempt fecures them, and with 
that Tleave them. - By this difcourfe it appears that the Turkifh empire is in effect di- 
vided into two parts, the Turks and other feéts. Unto thefe are applied the two paffions 
of men, love and fear; fo that the government is to keep the one fort fo as they hall 
not defire mifchief, and the other not able to effectit: to the Turks it is a fweet mo- 
narchy, maintaining them to command the reft. To the other feéts it is heavy, holding 
them diftraéed with faction between themfelves, difarming, rifling, taking their goods 
‘and children from them, and awing them-with as much infolency asmay not quite eae 

them 
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them run away. Neverthelefs, the Grand Seignior hath not the inconveniency of ty- 
rants, which is to fecure themfelves againft their people by ftrangers, who are charge. 
able and perfidious ; for he without charge is held up by plantations of his own people, 
who in defcent and intereft are linked with him; neither hath he the uncertainty of a 
civil prince, who much fubfifts on fickle popular love, for he reigns by force, and his 
Turks are a nur-ber able to make it good; wherefore he feems as abfolute asa tyrant, 
as happy as a kins, and more eflablithed than either ; yet hath he danger from both 
parts; love makes men apt to grow infolent, therefore his governing multitudes are that 
way dangerous. 

This hath fhewed itfelf in the tumults of the Janizaries, even as deep as the royal 
blood ; his danger from the enthralled feéts is not fo great ; they are too far ftupified 
and difunited for rebellion, there is more doubt of depopulation : yet to prevent that, 
when any province hath been overloaden, he reftores it with a gentle governor and flack 
exactions ; and the Timariots themfelves, that their farms may be well managed, hold 
up the farmers with much care. There are two notable figns of this empire’s ftrength ; 
one is, that moft neighbouring ftates pay tribute, or frequent prefents, which is but ano- 
ther name of tribute: the other is, that although it be generally obferved that two or 
three fucceffions of weak princes are enough to ruin any monarchy. This crown hath 
now had five weak princes, without any active one intervening, yet is it in no part demo. 
lifhed. This prefent emperor, though by reafon of his age, and fome other difadvantages ._ 
not yet put into action, is of a fpirit like to equal the bravelt of his predeceffors. Now, 
as all bodies, though never fo ftrong, are fubjeét to blows from without, and difeafes 
within, fo is this empire obnoxious to the Perfian abroad, and errors of government at 
home: one hath happened of late years, which hath bred' pernicious diforders ; that was 
the mercy of Achmat to his brother Muftapha, whom he, feeing a bookifh man and 
weak, didnot deftroy. ‘This was contrary to the Ottoman cuftom, and left a fubje@ for 
ambition and difguft, which rather than be without, would make one of wax if it were 
poffible; much more dangerous was it to leave one of colourable pretext, where there 
was fo infolent a fadtion as the Janizaries. ‘They forthwith ferved their turn hereof, 
who elfe had not been provided of a king, and fo forced to endure Qfman, for fear of 
deftroying that line, in whofe defect they fall under the petit Tartars, which they abhor. 
This gave them occafion to tafte the royal blood, whofe reverence carsnever be reftored 
without abolithing the order of the Janizaries, which hath been the fword-hand of the 
empire. If this difcourfe might {peak in a moral way, it would title this a& of Achmat 
a virtue, a high one; but in fucha fierce government, many virtues noble and fafe in our 
ftates, are againft the foundation of theirs. Thus, have I fet down what I noted in the 
Turkith cuftoms ; all inftrué, either as errors or by imitation: nor is the mind of man 
a perfect paradife, unlefs there be planted in it the tree of knowledge both of good. 
and evil, 
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Cur. 1. — The Occafian of the Voyage, and of what paffed at Rome with the Pope. 


AS I taught philofophy at Peruge, the capital city of Umbria, the F, Claudius 
Aquaviva, our general, writ unto me, that according to the refolution his holinefs 
had had to fend a faithful perfon to the patriarch of the Maronites, living in Mount 
Libanus in Syria, now called Sorie, 1 had been chofen for that purpofe ; and if I found 
no repugnance within myfelf to undertake that voyage, I fhould fet forward as foon 
as poffibly I could. 1 was gone then from Peruge to take the air, and give fome re- 
laxation to my fpirits, being refolved to go vifit our Lady of Agnes, and fome other reli- 
gious places adjacent to Peruge. 

At my return I was prefented with our general's letter, and when I had finifhed the 
reading of it, I rendered God thanks for his favours towards me in the undertaking of 
this voyage, and for the opportunity offered me to go render my devoirs in perfon to 
the glorious fepulchre of his Son, and to other facred places of Paleftine, fince they were 
not far diftant from the place I was to be fent unto. 

‘Whereupon I returned anfwer, That notwithftanding I found fome difficulty in the 
undertaking of this voyage, principally by reafon of a long and dangerous navigation, 
as being not well accuftomed to the fea, yet I would purfue, with ail diligence, that 
which was defired of me, and put myfelf upon the road as foon as poffible, in order to 
be at Rome the 15th of May for to wait upon his holinefs, and receive his commands ; 
which I puntually executed. For after having taken leave of my friends at Peruge, 
I took horfe, and, by way of Boligni, rendered myfelf at Rome the day I had appointed, 
about two hours before fun-fet; infomuch, that I had nothing to hinder my fetting 
forwards on my journey but to fee his holinefs, for to receive of hum the neceffary inftruc- 
tions, and his benediction. 

But as the feaft of Pentecoft approached, and that his holinefs was wholly taken up 
with thoughts of the creation of fome cardinals, I was retarded fome days at Rome, 
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till a bufincfs fo important to the church was finifhed. In the mean. time, I failed 
not to confer with the cardinal Paleofe, pro:eétor of the Maronites, and with our father- 
general, who informed me of the intentions cf his holinefs. 

The Maronites had now for a long time paft, been ill reprefented to the pope and 
cardinals; they were alfo accufed of divers errors, and confiderable herefies: and 
thofe of that nation, which were then at Rome, ufed all their efforts for to jultify 
them. Bunt, as fome denied that which others affirmed, the verity of their circumftance 
could not be known with any certainty; however, they have been at the expence of 
founding of a college for them in this city, where they are inftructed with much pains | 
and induftry. They have alfo fent, not long fince, for a confiderable number of young 
Maronites, out of their country, the major part of whom were not yet of age to ftudy ; 
which has been very expenfive, not reckoning the hazards they ran, in refpect of the 
‘Turks, and difpleafure they conceived to underftand, that fome of the young Maronites, 
fent back laft year, were yet without employments, although they had run through all 
their philofophy and theology, and that the inhabitants ftood in great need of the 
like artifts, for the eftablifhing of religion in a country where they {pared no induftry 
to effect it, 

All which confiderations together, moved his holinefs to fend into thofe parts 2 
perfon, who at his returh would make him a faithful report of the belief of thofe people; 
who fhould treat fairly with them, and put their affairs into that pofture he judged 
convenient, conformable to the end propofed unto him. Who fhould regulate alfo 
the age and capacity of thofe that fhould be fent, for the time to come, to the college at 
Rome; who fhould give orders for their coming by fafe ways; who fhould find pro- 
fitable and proportionable employments for them who were already returned, and to 
others that fhould return for the future; and for that purpofe he fhould eftablith, if 
it were neceflary here, parifhes, wherein he might affign them churches to which they 
fhould apply their cares. 

The facred college being augmented with fix cardinals, by the laft promotion, I 
prefented myfelf on the 11th of June before his holinefs, who received me kindly : 
after he had given me an account of that which he would have me umlertake, I pro- 
mifed to ferve him with ali fidelity in every thing he was pleafed to order me, and 
prayed him to tell me if he would add any further inftruétions. Moreover, as great 
difficulty muft be rencountered with in the execution of what he had communicated 
unto me, particularly for to ,aflign employments unto them that were already returned, 
and that thefe difficulties would not be removed but by his holinefs, I fpoke to him 
hereof, to the end that, thefe being furmounted, the way might remain free and facile, 
for to render the reft of the defign fuccefsful. I demanded of him likewife, what 
power he was pleafed to give me amongft the Levantines, as well to difcharge cafes and 
cenfures, which his holinefs referved for himfelf, as to difpenfe with the irregularities 
I fhould rencounter with; and as I was to go into a country adjacent.to that of the 
land of Paleftine, 1 intreated with a profound refpect, that his holinefswould grant 
‘me leave to go render my devoirs to the fepulchre of my Saviour. He gave me a 
favourable audience, and when I had done {peaking he made me anfwer: “ As for 
the journey you defign to make to Jerufalem, we can no lefs than bear you envy, and 
if it were in our power, we would undertake it with all our heart! go then, purfue 
it with the grace of God, and pray for us.’’ After I had rendered him thanks, I put 
him in mind of my firft requeft, wherein I received fatisfaGiion ; however, he found 
fome difficulty touching a kind of irregularity to be difpenfed with, and gave me orders 
to treat about it with the cardinal St. Severine, grand penitentiary, who made him after. 
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wards a report thereof, that he might determine it himfelf, whereupon I had alfo granted 
me a very"large power,and without refervations, as to the matter of irregularities, Finally, 
his holinefs had the goodnefs to grant me all that I defired, in order to facilitate this 
enterprize ; whereupon I took my leave of him, , 


Cuap. I]. — Journey from Rome to Venice, and from thence to Candia. 


THE pope's brief, whereof I had occafion, being difpatched, I departed from Rome 
on the 15th of June for Peruge, where I arrived the 17th about noon; the father 
Fabio Bruno, who was to accompany me in this voyage, joined me next day. On the 
zoth we took the way for Florence, and from thence, journeying along the mountains 
we difcovered Bolonia the 23d, Ferrara the 24th, and Venice the 26th. After we 
had travelled almoft four hundred miles, I faw our defign in a manner overthrown, 
for that having imprudently informed a friend of this departure from Rome, who was 
to go to the Levant, my defign was not only divulged at Venice, but came alfo to be 
known by fifty-four Jews; as much as to fay, fo many {pies, fworn enemies to Chrif- 
tians, who were alfo bound for Smyrna, in a new fhip named Mofta. .Befides, our 
fathers believing that it was dangerous for an envoy of the pope, to pafs at fuch a 
junure of time into thofe places, where the war was fo violerft between the Turks and 
Chriftians, writ to our general about that matter; he returned them anfwer, that he 
ferioufly deliberated upon it, and that, if there was any danger in it, we fhould advance 
no further. The fruit of my miffion being no ways augmented fince our arrival, I 
eagerly demanded permiffion to continue my voyage, and to change my fhip, to the 
end I might perform the thing more exatly, and with as much fecrecy as I could: 
all which I had granted unto me, and received information, with all diligence of what 
was neceffary for that voyage. { changed my habit of Jefuit into that of a Pilgrim, 
and made no feruple to take the name of Rene Bucy, a Frenchman, upon me, my 
companion changing his for that of Fabio Daverto, a Venetian. I took along with me 
a young Maronite, named Jofeph Eliam, for my domeftic and interpreter ; never- 

> thelefs, as out fhip protracted her departure, we refolved to go for Padua, to pay a 
vifit to fome of our good friends there, and to divert ourfelves with their company for 
two or three days. 

" At our return from Padua, we paffed to the port of Malomocco, which is eighteen 

‘miles diftant trom Venice ; it was there we embarked merrily on the 14th of July, in 
a fhip called the Torniell, or Auguftina. It was a veffel of goo tuns, well manned, 
and had a brave commander: it feemed probable we had no occafion to fear any 
damage trom the fea or corlairs. Neverthelefs, we could not fail before the 17th, 

. tor that the weather was not aufpicious unto us. The feamen carried us that fame 
day. out of port, by the means of fhallops, wherein they rowed us; but as there is 

. nothing fo unconftant as the wind, it failed us forthwith; and as we were folicitous to 
repofe ourfelves, after all the fatigue we had in a feafon fo hot, there happened fo 

reat a calm that we could not poflibly advance any more than one hundred miles in 
Bur days time. We had afterwards a back wind, which helped us in.a fhort {pace to 
finifh our voyage: we difcovered many iflands and rocks on either fide, which we left 
behind in'a moment; and which rendered our paflage very delightful. 

We difcovered Iftria-forthwith upon the left, which is under the dominion of the 
states of Venice, and on the right the high mountain of Arcona, which is on that fide 
the boundary of the ecclefiaftical eftate. A little further we perccived on the left two 
mhabited rocks, the one called Pomo, and the other St. Madre ; the firlt is fubject to 
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none, the other is under the Venetians. There is-alfo on the fame hand Buzo and 
Elifa, which are inhabited by Chriftians, -and belong to the fame Venetians. We dif- 
covered afterwards on the fame fide Gaza, Arifta, Meleda, which belonged to the re. 
public of Ragufa; Cafaro and Budua, fubject so the Venetians. And we faw alfo, at 
a great diftance, the famous city of Ragufa; further are Cluticari,Deleigno, Durazzo, 
Safamo, Vallona and Cimarra, governed and inhabited by the Turks. A little further 
is alfo a rock called Fano, uninhabited, belonging to the figniory of Venice; as well 
as Corfu, Cefalonia, Zant, Strivalli: all thefe places are inhabited by Chriftian 
Greeks. A little further we defcovered Navarino, Sapienza, Cavogallo, and Camata- 
pano, which are fubjeét to the Turks: and further again, upon the left is Cerigo, and 
on the right Cerigolo, depending upon the Venetians. Finally, as we continued to 
look on that fide, we difcovered the ifland of Candia, which we had longed to fee, and 
where we arrived fafe a little while after. 


Cuap. IIL — Of the [fle and City of Candia. 


IN all the courfe of our failing, we caft anchor no where but here, and that we 
were obliged to do, becaufe our thip carried fixty Venetian foldiers,,which were to be 
put there on fhore ; leaving therefore the cape St.John, or cape Lion, to the fouth, 
and following the cape Spada, which is to the north, fometime called Cimario, 
we anchored at Frafhia on the 13th of the fame month, half an hour after fun-fet, 
being eight miles diftant from the city of Candia, and as we were obliged to 
fojourn there for fome time, we went afhore next day in a galley that came to fetch 
the foldiers. ; 

This ifle, called by the ancients Creet, is much famed for its bignefs, for it is 560 
miles in circumference, 250 long, and 60 miles over where it is broadeft ; it is much 
celebrated by the ancients, who believed, as did their poets, that it was the country of 
the Gods, and that Jupiter was nurfed up there on Mount Ida, not to mention its 
famous labyrinth, which they hold to have been near to the antient city of Cortina, 
and of the excellent laws of Rhadamanthus and Minos, who governed the people aftet - 
Jupiter, and founded the republic of Creet. 

This’ ifland had once an hundred cities, although Homer in his Odyfley allows it 
but 90; there remain not at this day but four, which are Canea, Retimo, Candia to 
the weft, and Sittia to the eaft: Candia and Canea are the beft ; befides that, there are 
in it twe ports, called Spina Longa, and Sude, not to {peak of other places fit for 
anchorage. 

The city of Candia ftands in the middle of the ifland, a dozen miles diftant from 
the grot of Minos, and very near to Mount Ida; it is, indeed, a very great and fpacious 
city, but much ruined by earthquakes. ‘The houfes are almoft all built with gravel, 
yet the buildings are not unhandfome; they have no tiles, but there, and in all the 
Levant, except at Antioch, have terrafles of lime, or of fome other matter well made, | 
with fpouts on the fides for to let the water run out. Probably they ufe fuch fort of 
buildings, becaufe they are not fo curious and induftrious as we : however, I believe 
they cover their houfes in that manner out of frugality, to the end they may as well 
fpread cloth and linen there for to be whitened, as to fleep in fummer nights, thereon, 
for the coolnefs of the air, when the exceflive heat hinders them to remain in their 
houfes. When they would repofe themfelves upon the terrace, they fpread thereon a 
mat, and fometimes over that a carpet, and fleep in that manner expofed to the air, 
which is very fweet in thofe parts, and no ways injurious to health. The ufe alfo of 
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their terraces, might proceed, in that they have feldom any rain, for there falls not 
oftentimes a drop of water for fix months together; and I underftood ‘that they had 
no rain fince the 2d day of February, neither did they expect any till November. 
The ftreets of that city are ftraight, but very nafty : the republic of Venice kept a gar- 
rifon of two thoufand foldiers about it, part of which were pofted in a citadel upon 
the fea fide, and the reft difpofed in other places. There is alfo fome garrifon in 
Canea. The reft of the inhabitants are almoft all Greeks, among{t whom there re- 
‘main yet fome noble Venetians, for that Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, having fold 
them that ifland in the year 1194, they tranfported thither fome families of the nobility, 
and citizens, to inhabit the place. It was afterwards’ retaken in 1349. after a revolt, 
and fince that time they have enjoyed it peaceably. The country is very mountainous, 
and almoft barren ; one can fee there alfo but few trees and herbs, but yet it follows 
not but that it hath plains of many miles extent, fertile in grain, trees, olives, oranges, 
- lemons, arid all other forts of commoditiés: moreover, there grow berries for to 
dye cloth withal, much wax there is,and honey, cheefe, and medicinal herbs; fo 
that it is very good living there. There is alfo a great quantity of exccllent wines, 
whereof the moft eftimable is Mufcadine, infomuch that thofe that know it not, 
take it for Malmfty ; but they are miftaken, for it comes from a little ifland that bears 
the name of it. The goodnefs of the wines of Candia renders the natives great drunkards; 
and it happens fometimes, that two or three great drinkers will fet themfelves.at 
the head of a tun of wine, from whence they will not ftir till they have emptied it. 
There is no venomous animal to be found in that country, fo that they are not afraid 
of feorpions, ferpents, or toads; neither can you fee there a wolf, tiger, nor any other 
the like beaft, fo that they live there in great repofe both night and day. Perfons of 
approved faith have told me a remarkable thing there, which hath alfo been written of 
by good authors; to wit, that there is growing upon mount Ida, which hath been 
fhewed me at a diftance, an herb whofe virtue was to gild the teeth of thofe animals 
that eat of it: one may believe, and with good reafon, that this proceeds from the 
_ golden mines which are in that ground. There grows alfoa certain herb called Alincos, 
which, being bitter, preventeth one’s being hungry for a whole day 5 but that which is 
wonderfully furprizing, and beyond the force of nature, are certain pieces of money, 
which they call St. Helen’s, that are found up and down the fields, where there is alfo 
brafs, and other filver. They pretend that that faint, happening to be in this country 
without money, made fome of brafs, which in paffing of them changed into filver : this 
money, they fay, hath the virtue to this day, to cure the falling .ficknefs in them that 
hold it to their hand, or apply it to their flefh. 

The cuftom of the women of this iiland is not to go out of their houfes in the day- 
time; no, not to hear mafs or a fermon; neverthelefs they run in great troops along 
the ftreets all night, and for the moft part, with men, enter into the churches whicly 
they leave open on purpofe for them. ‘This cuftom is blame-worthy, not only becaufe 
thefe women perform not their duties towards God, but alfo, becaufe it is againit 
modefty and good manners ; for it would be a far more laudable thing for them to go 
civilly by day to church, than tumultuoufly in the night feafon. 

I fhould have work todo to reckon up all the impurities of the prelates, priefts, 
and other ecclefiaftics of this nation; their feparation from the Latin church, their 
maledigtions and excommunications they fulminate upon the moft fanctified days 
againit it, when we pray for their welfare. I fhall alfo fay nothing of their right, pride, 
obftinacy, cefeétion of faith; of the difficulty to treat with them, of their enchant- 
ments, fuperftitions, horrible and continual blafphemies, which cannot be heard with- 
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eut horror. Finally, St. Paul had reafon to fay, according to one of their own poets, 
* Thofe of Creet are always liars; they are wicked beafts, gluttons, and lazy.’ The 
eight days I ftaid in this town would have bétn very wearifome unto me, becaufe of 
the exceflive and continual heats, if we had not received fome relaxation from the 
charity and agreeable converfation of the fathers, Benedelto Benedetto, and Francifco 
Parofchetti, of our fociety, who refided there at that time. 


Cuar. IV. — Paffage to Cyprus and Nicofia, with an Account of the City of Nicofia, and 
. its Churches. 


WE parted from Candia, the 8th of Auguft, two hours before day, in a little frigate,. 
to go on boad our fhip, into which we entered at fun-rifing; fome time after we 
weighed anchor and failed. The wind was favourable unto us in pafling by the ifle, 
which we left to the right; then we entered into the gulf of Scttalia, a dangerous 
place for failing, and fo continuing our courfe through that gulf, we difcovered on the’ 
left Cafflo and Scarpanto, which are inhabited by Greeks and Turks, and depending 
upon the laft. We left alfo on the fame hand Rhodes, and all Caramania, without yet 
being able to fee them, for we were too far wide; that was alfo the reafon, that, after we 
had run for three days and three nights, without the fight of land, we arrived on the . 
r2th of Auguft at Cyprus. We anchored in the evening at Lemife, where the inha- 
bitants, particularly the Turks, made a vifit to our fhip; we were there three days on 
board, for that there was notiing in that place worth the feeing, and no church to 
do our devotion in. F 

We parted about twelve on the 14th for Salina, whither a good wind brought us 
in a fhort time, and we arrived there two hours before fun-fetting; from thence to 
Candia is about 600 miles. Next day very early, we went afhore, and-on dire€tly to 
Arnique, which is not paft a mile diftant ; it is a monaftery of religious Francifcans,, 
who live there in a fmall number for the conveniency of fome Italian merchants. Our 
fhip continued its courfe for Alexandretta, which obliged us to fee for another veffet 
to pafs. for Tripoli in Syria, and as we could not obtain that prefently, we fojourned 
fome days in that ifle. That I might lofe no time I left my companion, who had been 
conftantly indifpofed fince we came from Candia, in the hands of thefe good religious ; 
ard the Maronite that we brought along with us, and I, accompanied an hone{t Vene- 
tian merchant, who lived in thofe. parts, and were going to Nicofia, anciently called’ 
Letra, fince Lencolto, and which was fometime the archbifhopric and metropolis of 
this kingdom ; it is twenty-four miles diftant from Arnique. I undertook this journey 
to inform mytfelf, as well as poflibly I could, of the fpiritual concerns of the Maronites, 
which are therein great numbers. ; 

‘There are none but Turks that have liberty to enter thereinto on horfeback, and 
to ail other flrong places: as for the Cliiftians, and others, they are obliged to 
alight at the gate, and, when they are within, they have power to remount 
their horfes, and ride to their lodgings. ‘The Turks have made this order, out of 
mere vanity: I entered then into the town, and that Venetian merchant did me the 
favour to conduc me with him into his lodging ; having refrefhed myielf a little after 
the oe of the road, I went to fee that which was worth viewing, and particularly the 
cliurches. 

Nicofia isa large and very fair city, built after the eaftern faflion ; but it is ruined 
in divers places, becaufe of the late wars, for the Turks have taken it by force of arms. 
fiom the Venetians, together with the reft of the ifle. Some years ago it was fo, ae 
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God; by his juftice,-was willing to punifh the fins and fchifm-of the:Greeks in thofe 
places. ‘They adored there formerly, with much veneration, the Holy Trinity ; but 
now, to the great regret of all good Chriftians, you-can hear only the impious invoca- 
tion of the falfe prophet Mahomet. They had fome time there churches and altars 
raifed to the honour of good faints, but inftead of them there is nothing now but mofques, 
amongft which ftands {till that grand and magnificent temple of St.Sophia. There is 
no found of bells to be heard in all the Levant, to give notice of divine worfhip, ac- 
cofding to ancient cuftom, and of the hours of the day, for the fteeples are either ruined, 
or without bells ; the Turks have taken them for warlike ufes, and made pieces. of 
artillery of them, Inftead then of the confufed and inanimate found of bells, they are 
ferved with the diftin& and animate voices of men, who at certain appointed hours, 
mount upto the-tops of the fteeples, to give the inhabitants notice. This manner of 
oblerving their hours, is in ufe in all the Levant. . 

There are at Nicofia four forts of churches, which I have feen all in particular. 
The-TYurkifh mofques are the moft confiderable, as well for number, as for the beauty 
and grandeur of their buildings ; although Chriftians are not fuffered to enter into 
them, yet | failed not to fee, through the iron grates, that that which hath been made 
of the temple of Sts Sophia, was the principal and moft magnificent of them all: it is a 
large and {pacious fabric, which has many pillars in it, as may be feen in moft of our 
churches ; it had mo altars, images, nor paintings, the walls were only whitened. ‘There 
is atthe door of this temple a delicate fountain, which was not there in the time of 
the Chriftians ;' the Turks wath therein the crowns of their heads, hands, and feet, before 
they enter into the mofque, at the ordinary hours, and particularly in the afternoon, 
at which time thefe villains invoke their falfe prophet, and cry without meafure, “ Halla, 
Halla, Chibir, Mehemme Sur Halla ;” that is:to fay, “¢ God is a great God, Mahomet 
is the companion of God ;” with many other fooleries‘and blafphemies. Thofe who 
aflift not with the reft at thefe public prayers, pray in particular in their houfes, if they: 
be of quality, or in other places where they are. They roll themfelves at noon-tide 
upon a mat or carpet. There are alfo other hours wherein they are called to: prayers; 
“i.e. at three o’clock,an hour before fun-fet, an hour before day at fun-rifing, and; 
in fhort, feven times a day. Obferve their manner of praying, as I myfelf have often 
times feen them in their private houfes: as foon as ever they come upon their mat 
or carpet, they turn themfelves round, then incline their bodies, touching with their 
thumbs that part of the head which is behind the ears, and they rife themfelves fome- 
times all of a fudden, touching the earth with their hands; they fall fometimes upon 
their knees, or rather ftand upon their heels, and beat the ground lightly with their 
forehead, and having got up again upon their feet, they hold their hands modeftly 
upon their breaft, repeating their prayers with caft down looks, and {peak between their 
teeth. They recite them all along, inclining their bodies interchangeably towards the 
earth, and touching with their forehead; then they rife up, and falling down anew, they 
continuesto teft for fome time upon their heels with their legs acrofs. 

The Greeks have another fort of church, of which I fhall obferve only, that, if a 
Latin prieft fhould celebrate mafs therein, they could not believe that all the water in 
the ocean was fufficient to cleanfe it, fo much they wafh the altar, and all the church 
alfo, from a belief they have that Latin fervice renders it impure and profane. Their 
ufage in the confecration of the bread, and their other rights, are very well known ; 
they are generally as great enemies to the Latins as the Turks. . The honeft merchant, 
with whom I lodged, told me that they refufedabfolution to one of his domeftics, a 
Greek by nation, becaufe he ferved a Frank, for fo they call all thofe that ips the 
{Ate ; atin 
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Latin rites. It will not be befides my purpofe to render here an account of another 
of their fuperftitions, the matter happening to the fame man, who being confefled for 
an ordinary and commor fin, was by his confeffor refufed abfoluticn, telling him he- 
could not do it without the confent of feven other priefts ; this bufinefs being effected 
with a little money, they ftretched the penitent upon the ground as if he had been 
dead, and at length granted him abfolution in reciting of certain prayers over him, they. 
made ufe of to that purpofe. They are wont to demand money for ab{olution, and 
will refufe it when they cannot obtain the fum, for they pretend they have five or fix 
crowns due to them for abfolving common and ordinary fins. The penance, they en- 
join for very great fins, is to forbid them to communicate for four or five years. 
perhaps they may do this out of a contempt and averfion they may have for the 
Latin church, which orders it once a year; the which is fo much the more eafily 
credited, feeing they make certain plays, wherein is introduced a Latin perfonage, to: 
whom are offered an hundred injuries, as dathips him on the face, and feveral other 
the like outrages, eu 

The Latins have there but a fmall church, or rather chapel, which is well maintained, 
and has a prieft of age and wealth for a paftor, but very ignorant. The Italian mer- 
chants who live there fupply them with food and raiment, and furnifh them alfo with 
facred ornaments. Finally, the Maronites have their church there alfo, which is in 
{o poor a condition, that I really pitied them. In order to know what was their right, 
as that of other places of the ifle, where they were difperfed, I addreffed myfelf indif- - 
ferently to the Italians, Greeks, and Maronites; I learned they had all one and the 
fame right common to all their nation, that they all lived under the fame patriarch. 
Moreover that the places where they lived confifted in nineteen villages, which are 
Metofic, Fludi, Santa Marina, Ofomates, Ganfili, Carpafia, Cormachiti, Primifia, Ca- 
fapifani, Veno, Cibo, Jeri near Citria, Crenfada, Attala, Clepirio, Pifcopia, Gafbria, 
Cefalanrifco, and Sotta Crufcida ; that in every one of thefe places they have at leaft 
one parifh, and in fome two or three, wiih one prieft, or more. And 1 was aflured 
that they had eight churches at Metofic, and that the priefts were very affiduous in 
their duty, being not much occupied with their own particulars concerns, This nation. - 
hath alfo ordinarily a bifhop in that place, but he was then dead, and they had not yet 
elected another. ; 

There is in the kingdom a Greek bifhop, who is the general receiver of the tributes 
which’ the others are obliged to pay to the ‘Turks; ghey drain each every year of 
feventy afpers. The janiflaries wili not {pare to beftow the baftinado on thofe that do 
not pay; and the bithop is no more exempt than the reft, pugfuant to the information 
of the receiver. He requires, befides, fifteen or twenty ducats of every prieft that is 
put into orders. See the miferable eftate the Chriftians are reduced to who are fubje& 
to the Turks, although there be lefs Turks there than Chriftians ; for of thirty thou- 
fand inhabitants that are in Nicofia, and upwards, fcarce are there four or five thoufand 
of them that are ‘Turks, and there are not above twelve or thirteen thoufand in all the 
ifland, the greateft part of whom are renegadoes, who turn Mahometans,@. render 
their lives more eafy and fupportable ; fo that it feems an eafy matter to récover this 
ifle from under the tyranny of the Turks, and re-eftablith it in the Chriftian faith, for 
the renegadoes could no fooner fee the Chriftian foldiers, but they would throw off . 
their turbans, and put on hats inftead, and turn their arms againft the Turks. But we 
will leave this,.and return to our fubject. : x 

The Chriftians, whether Greeks or Franks, do not wear a turban, nor fhave their 
heads, but- they cut their hair genteelly, as we do, and wear upon their heads an hat, 
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er black bonnet, They cloath themfelves, neverthelefs, according to the manner of 
the Levantines, with a veft without a collar, which reaches down to the knees, with 
large fleeves reaching to the elbows, They gird themfelves with a linen cloth, or 
fome other the like girdle, which comes three or four turns about, Under this velt 
they have another garment over a firft, reaching from their necks down to their legs ; 
and above all, another veft without a girdle, and cut almoft after the fame fafhion as 
the firft : they wear them ordinarily of a black or violet colour, or elfe of fome other 
colour which pleaieth them beft. We will fpeak hereafter more particularly of the Turks 
and Maronites, and of their cuftoms; but now it remains we fhould defcribe the nature 
of their country. , 


Cuap. V. — Of the Ile of Cyprus. 


THIS ifleis, at leaft, four hundred” and eighty miles about, eighty miles broad, and 
two hundred in length, and hath two capes; that on the weft comprehends the cape 
of St. Epiphany, which the ancients called Acamante, and the cape of Srapano, or la 
Pointemeconta, orthe cape Zephiro ; the other is called St. Andrew, from whence you 
pafs into the eaft ; it has no other port on the eaft fide but Famaguita ; it is a famous 
town, which hath been built by Ptolemy Philadelphus. he great fhipgmre fafe, never- 
thelefs, on the coaft of Raffo, Simifo, Salines, Crafoco, and Cerines. There are in 
divers places more capes, which are fomewhat advanced into the fea, the moft con- 
fiderable of which is the cape of Cats, fo called from a great number of cats which 
they breed there in the monaftery of St. Nicholas, where live the religious order of 
St. Bafil; they have put in thefe cats, to deftroy a great number of ferpents which 
bred there, and there is a confiderable revenue left for that purpofe. 

This ifland had once very many fair cities, but has none now except Nicofia and 
Famagufta, which retain fomewhat of their ancient grandeur ; all the reft are villages ; 
there is none of them inhabited by the ancient nobility, for they are either entirely 

‘extinct, or are retired elfewhere, fince the Turks have made themfelves matters of it’; 
the famous mountain of Olympus is almoft in the midift, very near Nicofia; it is very 
high, and fifty-four miles in <ircumference, and at every four miles end there is a mo- 
naltery of thofe monks, of whom we {hall fpeak hereafter, with delicate {prings, and 
fruit‘in abundance, ‘The air there is very agreeable, and is never fo cold, in the ex- 
tremity of winter, that one has need of warming, but the heat,is fo incommodious, 
both night and day, thafit is impoflible to travel in the day-time. 

There are every where in this ifle fine fields filled with fruits, as well on the 
mountains as on the plains, which renders the country fertile and plentiful; where- 
fore it has been called Macaria, from a Greek word which fignifies Happy. The an- 
cients had reafon to fay it was the country of Venus, and to give Venus the name of 
Cypriana..and to the ifle that of Cytherea; for it is not only faid that fhe was born at 

: _ and brought up at Cytherea, but that the reigned at Idalium, called at 
this day Dalli, twelve miles from Nicofia, fouthwards. Hence it comes, that they fa- 
crificed naked men and women to Venus at Paffo, which was fometime built by Aga- 
penor, general to the army of Agamemnon, king of Mycenz. ‘This abufe ceafed, when 
the temple was demolifhed, at the requeft of the apoftle St. Barnabas, There are near 

’ unto the cape of St. Epiphany two famous fountains, one of which is called the Amorous 
Fountain, becaufe thofe who drink of its water grow paffionately in love ; and the other 
quite contrary, becaufe it extinguifhes this paffion in a moment. sa 
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This ifle abounds in wheat as well as wine, and other excellent_viands, and fupplieth 
other countries; the fun and foil render the:wines vey ftrong and agreeable, but after 
they are put into pitched veffels, they 1 receive fuch a guit as is not pleafing to thofe that” 
are not accuftomed thereto, neverthelefs all agree they are good for the ftomach, You 
will find there all manner of pulfe in abundance ; barley, dates, mulberries, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, and all other fruits, except cherries, chefnuts, and forb-apples. There 
is no want of fugar, faffron, coriander, fefamum, lintel-feed, honey, and fometimes 
manna; the Egyptian bean, the herb whofe afhes ferves to make fous, and that with 
which they wafh camblets and other cloths. There may be had rhubarb, turpentine, 
and fcammony, and other things that are valuable. There are alfo veins of gold, copper, 
marchafite, lattin, and of iron, roch-alum, pitch, rofin, fulphur, and falt-petre ; and, 
befides, you may have there the berry wherewith they dye fearlet; as alfo coral, the 
emerald, chryftal diamonds, and other precious ftones. 

‘There are no great rivers in all the ifland, bg only brooks and rivulets. There i¥ 
a little river runs very near unto Nicofia, wherein are a great quantity of jafpers, which 
have the virtue, as is known, to ftop blood. Befides, there is fo great a quantity of . 
cotton, that the inhabitants not only cloath themfelves, and make, all forts of cloths 
therewith, but they furnifh alfo Italy, and other parts; it is that which makes their 
principal revenues. ‘They alfo gain confiderable profit by white falt, which they get 
from a fair falt pit of {weet water and rain. This falt pit is at leaft ten ones Ehcat 
and it is an admirable thing to view all that vaft campaign, which appears as covered 
with fnow; there is in the midft a pit that never freezeth, although all the fale pit'is 
congealed, There may be feen alfo whole fields, which nature hath enriched with 
capers, without the labour of cultivating, and every one has the liberty to take as marty 
ashe pleafes. Their mutton is very good meat, their fheep are large and fat, and have 
a prodigious tail, which yet is no longer than thofe of our country, but is at leaft 
half a foot broad, and fo thick that it appears round; it hangs behind, and beats 
always their fides as they go along. Their goats have ears hanging downwards, and 
three fingers in breadth; their horns are a little more elevated than ours, and thelt 
forehead thorter, which gives them a greater grace and hardinefs; they have alfo a 
tuft of hair in the midft of their forehead. It will be hard to believe a thing I have 
experimented, which is, that I have not feen in this kingdom, nor any part of the Levant, 
any animal, whether horfe, mule, or afs, which trotting joulted his rider ; they all f° 
lightly and eafy, and men are accuftomed to ride their horfes there without bridle, 
faddle, ftirrup, or fpurs; an halter fufficeth them, with a little lout fpread upon the 
back of the beaft. Finally, we may fay, that this ifle aboundeth with all delicacies : 
before they became fubjeét to the Turks, they lived fplendidly, and in freedom, but 
fenfual. It produced formerly divers illuftrious perfons, performing great fervices to 
their country, and who have been very commendable for their knowledge and piety, 
viz. Afclepiades, the hiftorian ; Solon, one of the feven fages of Greete; Evaporas, 
Celobuia, Kenon of Cittia, author of the fect of the Stoics; Apollonias, the. phyficlans 
Xenophon, the hiftorian; and befides thefe, the apoftle St. Barnabas, and“Mark ‘hjs 
aa Epaphroditus, and Paul Sergius; ‘Titus, Nicattor, Epiphariug, and divers 
others, 

‘This kingdom hath been from time to time fubje¢t to fevetal mafterss it were top 
tedious to make a repetition of its changes and revolutions. Selim, faltan ofthe Turks, 
took it by force inthe yeat 1570, with an army of two hundred thovfand men: but 
enough of Cyprus, we pafé now into Syria. on 
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Cuar. VI. — Our Paffage into Syria: gf the City of Tripoli. 


I LOST all the time I had employed in this ifle, to fearch for a conveniency to pafs 
into Syria, infomuch that I was conftrained to go for Famagufta, in order to be tran- 
fported hither. We parted from Saline on the 27th of Auguft, and having a good 
wind we made ready by noon, and fteered our courfe for Tripoli, where we arrived 
two days after very early, for this traverfe is not above one hundred and fifty miles ; 
but ic was more incommodious unto us than all the reft of the voyage, becaufe we were 
on board a very fmall veffel. We might have gone off fooner, ,had it not been for 
the neglect of our feamen, who retarded our departure, infomuch that we were forced 
to caft anchor the fecond day, at feven or eight miles from port, being haraffed all 
night with a tempeft ; and yet we durft not fail for fear of falling upon fome rock, as 
we would unavoidably have done, if ad weighed anchor in the night; it is certain 
it was a dangerous night, but having got a wind on break of day, we arrived in a fhort 
time at the port of Tripoli, which is fortified with five fair towers, ranged on the fhore. 
Although I was much indifpofed, and cruel fea fick, having eat little or nothing for ten 
days,1 found myfelf much recovered as foon as ever I fet foot on land. Having caufed my 
companion to be mounted on a little afs, I was willing to go on foot to Tripoli, which 
was two miles diftant from the place we were at; the fun was already far advanced in 
the horizon, when I began to fet forward on my way, and its beams were exceeding 
violent in that country, where it is alfo hot all the night ; however, | failed not to divert 
myfelf to fee fifty or fixty camels pafs along, conducted by the Arabs, who area black 
and cruel nation, Thefe camels carry afhes, which they make of a certain herb that is 
burnt in thofe parts, They lay them in great heaps in certain pits, wherein they are 
hardened, and furnifh hereby Venice, and moft part of Europe, with a great quantity of 
matter to make very fine glaffes. I alfotook much pleafure to view a green field, which 
might have been taken for a green and {pacious garden, fo well was it filled with mulberry 
- and orange trees, of an agreeable {mell, not to fpeak of many other fruit trees, which are 
ascommon there as elms, poplars, chefnut, and walnut-trees, with us. 

Tripoli is fituated on the foot of a mountain, in fight of the fea; there is about it 
a fortrefs upon a rock, that commands it entirely. This city abounds in many 
things, and is full of traffic; its principal commodity is filk, fpun cotton, raifins, foap, 
tallow-candles, which are there made very good. There are at leaft five hundred Jews 
in that town, for the moft part Spaniards and Portuguefe, crafty in the way of trade, 
always ready to cheat the Chriftians, particularly the Italian merchants, who are there 
but a few, fince the Venetians quitted thofe parts, and fail for Scanderoon, They have 
no other church here but a little chapel, which is in one of their houfes, and for the 
moft part have no prieft to officiate therein. There you may find abundance of Greeks 
and Maronites, the firft of which live in the town, the other lodge without in a {mall 
village that is about it. The Turks are there in greater numbers than any other 
nation, and wear a white turban ; the Jews have ordinarily a red bonnet half a foot high, 
Qat and round; the Italian Chriftians and Greeks wear a hat, or black bonnet; the 
Maronites a ftreaked turban, or bonnet, of a different form from that of the Jews. ‘They 
all wore formerly a turban with thisfole difference, that the Turks had a white, the Jews 
a yellow, and Chriftians a ftriped one; but the abufe crept amongft the Jews, who 
began to wear fuch great ones, as if they feemed willing to cope in grandeur with the 
great Ottoman figniors, wherefore it has been fo ordered, that none but Turks fhould 
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wear the turban. The Jews, by reafon hereof, have difcontinued it entirely ; the Chrif- 
tians have not the right one, but content themfelves to have upon their bonnets fome 
turns of a ftriped cloth, in form of a turban. There are alfo many Turks and Arabs 
of mean condition, who do the fame thing with white ftuff. We lodged with a Ve. 
netian merchant, wha was a rich man, and knew our company in a more particular 
manner ;_ he received us with much charity and civility ; he put my comanion, who was 
fick, upon a bed forthwith, and caufed him to be ferved with every thing neceflary for 
him, I went into the cuftom houfe to take out that which I had brought from Italy, 
part whereof was to be prefented to the patriarch of the Maronites, on behalf of the 
pope, and the reft to be diftributed amongft their churches; the whole confifted of 
fome cafes, one whereof was filled with church ornaments, and a patriarchal veft made 
all of cloth of gold and filver of great value, I did all that ever I could to haften my 
journey to Mount Libanus, for there was but twenty miles from Tripoli to the place 
where the patriarch made his refidence; but was obliged to fojourn there for three 
days, in which time I obferved that oxen carried burdens upon their backs like camels, 
mules, and affes, as wood, or any other neceflary commodity ; infomuch, that faying 
feemed to me no longer true, : as ‘ 


Optat Ephippia bos piger : Optat arare caballus. 


However, I know full well, that they till their ground with horfes in a great part of 
France, the which they practifed alfo then in Syria, becaufe of a certain diftemper 
that had almoft deftroyed all their oxen. I was obliged to fhut myfelf in the houfe 
for moft part of the day, not daring to be known in that country ; neverthelefs I was 
very defirous to inform myfelf of their cuftoms and manner of living. I mounted in 
the evening up the terrace, to take the air, and view the town as well as I could; 
I perceived the Jewifh women upon the terraces of the neighbouring houfes, and eafily 
comprehended by that, that the place whereDavid faw Bathfheba was but a terrace of the 
fame fafhion as that on the top of the houfe,and thereis much appearance that thefe fort 
of terraces were in ufe at that time. I will {peak no more of the other particulars I ob- 
ferved in that city, both at this time and the other, Iwas obliged to return back this way, 
for that 1 am unwilling to interrupt my hiftory of the Maronites, which ought fpeedily 
to follow ; but I will firft exhibit fomewhat I have feen and learnt of the manner of 
living of the Turks in that country. ; ; 


Crap. VII. — The Fafbion of the Turks Habits. 


THE Turks fhave all their hair, yet there are many of them leave fome growing on 
the crown of their heads, which makesa kind of a tuft; they do not fhave their beards 
at all, but caft off the ends only of that on the upper lip: long beards are much in * 
efteem amongft them, and the longer and larger they be, the more eftimable are they. 
Wherefore it is one of the greateft menaces that can be made to any one, to threaten 
him with the cutting off of his beard, although this threat is ordinary enough amongft’ 
them. ‘They wear upon their head a bonnet, which they call Takia, and which is 
made of cloth or filk intermixed with cotton, and place very neatly at the top a long 
and fine cloth of white cotton, which they call Sefta; whereof they make a great or 
{mall turban, according to the quality of the perfon. Thofe who are above others, in 
refpe& of birth or dignity, carry a great one; and there are fome who have them of. 
an exceflive bignefs. Their fhifts,. as well as other vefts, are made without collars, 
and for the moft part of white cotton ; there are fome who wear blue ones, with very 
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wide fleeves, infomuch that all the arm feems almoft naked. I'he lower part of their 
fhifts is not at all wide, at leaft they feem as fewed together at the end when they wear 
no drawers, and for that purpofe they make them large, Their vefts ordinarily are a 
little longer, and hang down tothe ground. The vulgar wear commonly white, or of 
fome other colour, but feldom black and green, perhaps, becaufe the Franks wear 
ordinarily black, and that green is the colour of them of the race of Mahomet, who, 
they fay, ufed to be dreffed in that colour. Hence it comes, that none but thofe of 
his race wear any green turban, or a {mall piece of that colour faftened to the white. 
The Chriftians dare not have their cloaths, bonnet, or any other thing about them of 
that colour; they have two vefts, the nethermoft has a girdle to tie about it, and the 
upper is the Spain or Abb: they call it the Spain when the cloth is made of fine wool, 
and well wrought, as with us in Italy, for they are not fo induftrious as we in thofe 
countries, The Abb is more flightly woven, and confifts of coarfer wool ; it is ftriped, 
and divided with long and broad black and white ftreaks. The girdle of the nether 
vet is made of thick narrow linen cloth, about three fingers broad, and long enough 
to come two or three turns about; or of a leathern ftring: one may fee fome of thefe 
girdles made of very fine filk, curioufly wrought. They cover their legs with large 
drawers, which are made of fine linen cloth, or ftuff, and defcend down to the feet, 
which are naked, in thoes of black leather, or Spanith goat’s leather of another colour, 
particularly red, blue, and yellow, to the end they may wath themfelves with greater 
facility before their prayers. The form of their thoes differ not from ours, but they 
are not fo neat and handfome, and have an higher inftep; there is a little piece of 
feather, two or three fingers long, that ferves for a ftring, faftened on each fide to the 
ears of the fhoes, with a button in the middle. But the flippers are much unlike ours, 
they wear them with fhoes, and without; you cannot know them to be flippers, they 
are fo much like unto fhoes, unlefs they cover lefs of the feet before, for they do no 
more but hide the toes, and turn upwards very much ; moreover, their fides are not fo 
high as thofe of the thoes, and under the fole they place, inftead of a heel, a little piece 

+ of iron in form of a crefcent, which ferves in{tead of leather, and makes much noife 
in going. They wear no hats to defend themfelves from the rain, but hrve a piece of 
ftuff extended over their turban, which is done fo handfomely, that when it is gathered 
at the top and enlarged below, you would take it for a monk’s hood; neverthelefs 
they make ufe, again{t the rain, of a long cloak flightly made in the country, which 
keeps out the water very well; it hangs down as far as the middle of their leg, and 
together with their hood upon the turban, ferves them not only in travelling, but alfo 
in thetown. Thofe, which have none of this fort, wear a good thick cloth, which hath 
tong and large fleeves; others are content with their Abb, which alfo keeps out the 
rain. 

The women wear alfo fhifts, vefts, drawers, fhoes and flippers, only that inftead of 
the Spain, or Abb, they have a veft fomewhat fhorter than that of the men. They wear 
upon their head a toque of cloth or filk, ordinarily red or blue, which they adorn with 
work of gold and filver; their hair being gathered into treffes, hangs behind their 
thoulders, bound with ribband, or fome other ftuff; you cannot fee it curled at top 
with them, nor any the like vanity; their countenance appears natural, and without 
painting ; they wear rings, pendants in their ears, bracelets, whercin there is fome 
medley or other, as polifhed iron, or pewter, or latin, or a good quantity of gold and 
filver, according to the quality of the woman and her condition. Thefe bracelets are 
three or four fingers broad, and are not compofed of divers rings as ours, but of 
one plate of metal, with but little form ; and they not only wear them about their arms, 
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but alfo legs, near to their feet; not that they can be feen in the ftreets dreffed in this 
manner ; for, when they go out of their houfes, they wrap themfelves fo clofe up ina 
linen or cotton cloth, that thofe that look upon them cannot fee as much as their hands, 
although they are allowed the liberty of their arm and hand. Yet their faces are no 
more feen, for they are fo careful to hide them with a black and white cloth, that there 
remains only but a little cleft before their eyes for them to fee through. Sometimes they 
cover their faces with black crape, very tranfparent, through which they can {ee others, . 
without being {een themfelves. his is the manner of the women’s going abroad, be 
they Jews, Greeks, Syrians, or Turks, that they may the more conveniently go along 
the ftreets. When they be wet or dirty, they wear bufkins of Spanifh goat’s leather, 
which reach up as far as the knee, and fo tucking up their cloaths on each fide, they pafs 
through, without being at all wet, or bedaubed wich dirt. The Maronites have other 
cuftoms, of which we hall fpeak hereafter. 


Crap. VII. — Of the Belicf of the Turks. 


ONE need not doubt, but that thofe hearts which have not the true worthip of 
God, nor the knowledge of his faith, have expelled virtue to replenifh themfelves with 
all manner of vice; it is this which I have manifeftly known amongft thefe nations, 
who indeed confefs that our Lord was an holy man, and a great propiict, which makes 
them honour the place of his birth, and burn lamps there, as may be feen ftill at Beth- 
lehem, but they believe not that he was God, nor the Son of God; neither will they 
believe he died upon the crofs, for they fay he fubftituted another in his place, and for 
that purpofe withdrew himfelf from the hands of the Jews, paffing through a hole, or 
Jarge cranny, which was above the place where he was retired that night to pray, and 
that he appeared not fince that time. They worfhip no other but Mahomet, whom 
they pretend to be a greater prophet ; and it were fcarce credible with what devotion 
and magnificence they guard his tomb at Mecca, what expence they are at to receive 
them that come to vifit it, and in what degree of fanétity they are held who perform 
this pilgrimage, particularly thofe who are born by the way. They bear all the name 
of Scerif, which fignifies great faint; they alfo, as all other nations, have priefts, which 
they call Santons, taking for that purpofe the moft zealous obfervers of their law, 
although the beft of them are no lefs vicious than the reft. This is the ceremony 
they obferve at the creation of their prieft ; they caufe them to come into the prefence 
of the people, and extolling their zeal and virtue, they add, that they have regard 
thereunto, and fo make them Santons, ‘Then all the company prefently run to kifs 
their hands, and fo after this ceremony they become pricfts. ‘Their office is to apply 
their cares to the mofques, and there is none but refpects them, even to the fultan 
himfelf. Befides thefe Santons, theyhave alfo amongft them other inconfiderable perfons, 
who appear all flafhed, hacked, and half naked, carrying for the moft part a ftick in 
their hands, to which are faftened rags. 

‘The Turks have beads which they tell over; they carry them in their hands, or 
hung at their girdle, but they are much different from ours, for each bead of theirs is 
of the fume bignels, and have none of that diftinétion we have of the tenth in ten 
beads, although they are compofed of fix tens. They have, moreover, another kind of. 
beads, which are divided into three parts with fmall threads, becaufe this fort is greater 
than others, confifting of an hundred grains, yet they employ no more time than 
we in telling them over; but, on the contrary, have fooner done, becaufe they fay not 
at each bead a whole prayer, but thefe words, Stafurla, i.e, “ Praife be to God;”” or 
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elfe, Effebh L’allah, Elmayd L’allah; which fignifies, “‘ Praife to God, Glory to 
God.” They are not fuffered to eat pork, nor to drink wine. See the reafon why 
Mahomet forbad them the ufe of pork: when he had hidden under ground fome 
veffels full of water, to perform a miracle like unto that of Mofes, to fhew thereby 
that he was a great prophet, it happened that this animal, which digs always in the 
earth, fpoiled all this myftery. As for wine he forbad it, for that being entered into 
a village, accompanied with fome foldiers, they preffed him to pay for their drink, and 
being drunk,they would have compelled him to grant them the ufe of the women of that 
place; and having refufed it, whether that he could not or would not grant it, they 
thereupon abufed him ; in confideration therefore of thefe two accidents, he forbad 
pork and wine to his followers. Neverthelefs, there are but a few perfons of quality 
that obferve this forbiddance; the reft of the people covet it with eagernefs, and drink 
it without water, which is the reafon that you may meet all day long with drunken 
folks, but they are not punifhed. They have {trange liberty to fin, from whence pro- 
ceeds infinity of villainies, for that they believe, in wafhing their feet, they cleanfe alfo 
their fouls of all pollution. ‘They acknowledge no other confeffion, but a {mall pitcher 
of water, which they referve to that purpofe ; and they imagine they can be faved by fo 
eafy a means. ney believe alfo, that we who are Chriftians, can be faved by our 
law, but they condemn all other religions. They have for that effect a pleafant ftory, 
faying, that at the higheft part of the wall of Jerufalem, oppofite to mount Olivet, there 
is a piece of a pillar that ftands a little out of the wall, where there will be a little gate 
for an entrance into the faid column; that Mahomet and Jefus Chrift will come to 
univerfal judgment, that the firft will ftand upon that pillar, and the other oppofite to 
him on mount Olivet; that both of them will hold in their hand a cord, which will 
be extended over the valley of Jehofaphat; that all muft walk upon that cord, and 
that we and they thall go fafely thereon into paradife, each being affited by his pro- 
phet ; but with this difference, that in paradife, where flow rivers of honey, they fall 
enjoy all forts of pleafure, as well in eating and drinking, as in the ufe of beautiful 
women ; and inftead of that, we fhall ferve them with horfes and mules to ride upon. 
And finally, that the Jews, and all other feéts, fhall fall under the cord into hell, where 
they fhall fuffer eternal punifhment. 


Cuap. IX. — My Arrival at Mount Libanus, and how I was received by the Patriarch, 
and of the Difficulties [ found in my firft Conference with him. 


I MUST now return to my voyage, from whence I have fomewhat digrefled. Find- 
ing myfelf out of the danger of Tripoli, I departed from thence on the laft day of 
Augult, three hours before fun-fetting, and being accompanied with divers perfons of 
that country I was going to, 1 mounted on a little afs that went rarely well, and taking 
our way towards the mountain, we travelled as long as day lafted; but as foon as 
night approached, we relted ourfelves in a village appertaining to the Maronites, where 
after having made an ordinary repalt, we lay upon mats extended over a terrace, and 
refted ourfelves there for tle fpace of fix hours; then journeying through rough, fteep, 
and uneven ways, we arrived in nine hours at a place called -den, which in the Hebrew, 
fignifies “a place of pleafure and delight ;” there we refrefhed our beafts, which were 
wearied. We performed the reft of our journey after the heat of the day was over, and 
arrived on the firft of September, at fun-fetting, at the monaftery of Caunubin, where 
refides the patriarch of the Maronites, towards which place his holinefs had fent me. 
My arrival was as unawares, yet there were divers priefts, and fome other perfons, that 
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came pretty far to meet me on behalf of the patriarch, who was obliged to keep his bed 
for a whole year paft, becaufe of his age and infirmity. I was conduéted to the monaf- 
tery, where I was received with great demonftrations of joy, and with the found of three 
confiderable bells, which they have there by a particular privilege. I went firft to the 
church, and afterwards to the patriarch’s houfe: 1 found the church pretty enough, but 
a little dark, and ill ordered. As to the patriarch, J accofted him im a little chamber 
which had no hangings, becaufe he made profeffion of a monattic life, and that the infa- 
tiable avarice of the Turks fuffered him not to be better accommodated. I found 
him fitting upon his bed, with his patriarchal turbant in his hand 3; and, after I had made 
him my obeifance, I prefented him with his holinefs’s bricf, which he very devoutly 
kiffed, and placed afterwards upon his head, which is a mark of refpect in that country. 
He obferved the fame ceremony when I gave him the cardinal protector’s, and our 
general’s letters ; he enquired after their health with demonttrations of a grand affec- 
tion, and I eritertained him with the good intention of his holinefs, and the great care 
he took both of his perfon and the whole nation. After I had {pent fome time with him, 
I was conducted to fupper. Next day, believing that father Fabio, whom I had left fick 
at Tripoli, was fomewhat recovered and could fit on horfeback, I fent a good mule to 
carry him very eafily to the place where I was. In effect, he arrived *there three days 
after, but he was fo weak {till that he was obliged to keep his bed, wherein he remain. 
ed fifteen days, and indeed he never was well fince that time. 

I began, after the fecond day of my arrival, to difcourfe of my affairs with the pa- 
triarch: I exfilained unto him the defign of my voyage, with which he teftified himfelf 
to be well fatisfied. However, he could not forbear to inform me of two things which 
much troubled him: the firft, that his holinefs had fent him only but a fimple brief, 
inftead of addreffing to him a large and folemn bull, which might authenticly fet forth 
the antiquity of their belief, and their re-union with the holy fee, as the popes his pre- 
deceflors had done ; that it would have been great confolation to the bifhops and all the 
people that fhould fee it ; and that he had fo much the more reafon to expect it, becaufe 
he had employed the precedent year a perfon to his holinefs, to proftrate himfelf at his 
feet, and to render him in his own name, as well as in the name of all the nation, the 
fubmiffions that were due unto him, as being all his good and faithful children. He 
complained alfo; that his holinefs had made him no anfwer to his intreaty of being con- 
firmed in his ancient title of patriarch of Antioch. 

After I had heard thefe complaints with attention, I made him anfwer as I judged 
molt proper ; after which he feemed very pleafant. I propofed unto him afterwards an 
overture of a fynod, to the end we might know what was then the true eftate of religion 
inthofe parts. I added, that for that purpofe he needed only convocate the bifhops, 
which might, without danger, render themfelves at the place where we then were. This 
propofition gave him occafion to make far greater complaints than before ; he fet forth 
the reafons he had of an heavy complaining againft a fynod that had been held fome years 
before, where had been prefented unto him and to the bifhops a blank paper to fign, 
with aflurance that it fhould be filled up with nothing but what fhould be good and 
profitable for the nation, and that, having figned it with much facility, theygpad been 
abufed ; for that thofe who required this figned blank, were no fooner returned’ to 
‘Tripoli, than they filled it up with a great number of errors, and _confiderable herefies, 
and without giving information hereof to any one of the fynod, or leaving any copy 
behind, they had moft malicioufly defamed them to the pope and his cardinals ; that, 
out of the fear he had of the like inconvenience, he vigoroufly oppofed my requeft unto 
him. ‘The foundation of this complaint appeared fo ftrange to me that I could {<-rce 
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believe it, but the matter of fact being reported by fo confiderable a perfon that affirmed 
it, and being alfo confirmed by all his affiftants, I durft not deny it; I endeavoured 
to excufe it as well as I could, and promifed to ufe my efforts to recall this writing, to the 
end I might appeafe his much irritated fpirits. I aflured him alfo, on my part, that 1 
would undertake nothing without his participation and confent. At laft he prefented 
another great difficulty, or part, of the war that raged extremely between the Turks and 
Chriftians ; for the fultan was in the field in perfon with a puiflant army, which render- 
ed the execution of a fynod exceeding difficult, for it was dangerous to affemble the 
principal perfons of a nation to treat at that conjunure with an envoy of the pope. 
But I fatisfied alfo the patriarch in this point, tellmg him that means might be found out 
to affemble them under other pretences. This good old man then confented to my 
intreaty, and writ to the bifhops to invite them to a fynod ; but, as we could get toge- 
ther but two, I thought it convenient to remit that aflembly till another time. In the 
mean while, I made ufe of this opportunity to vifit the deacons; they are but two in 
number, and perform the office of fecular magiftrates to govern the people, judging 
their differences, and treating with the Turks about all matters that regard the tributes, 
and about every other affair thatoccurs. The principal of thefe two is a man of great 
experience and pénetrating judgment, who is expert in war, and well inclined to reli- 
gion. He approved forthwith of my defign, and was willing to take the care upon him 
to aflemble the bifhops, and all others whomfoever I pleafed, although he was then fick 
of a fever, under which he had laboured all the day. He affured me, he would render 
himfelf there, with the other deacon, his companion, and that he wouldendeavour | 
fhould receive fatisfaction in whatever I propofed ; but I judged it better to defer the 
meeting till fuch time as he was recovered, and that, in the mean while, I might inform 
myfelf more particularly of all things, 


Cuar. X.— Of the Cedars of Libanus and the Holy River, and of the Nature of the 
Ground of Mount Libanus. 


f went to fee, during that fpace of time, the cedar trees, which were not very 
far off; they ftand upon an high and craggy mountain, and are called faints, becaufe of 
their antiquity. And the natives believe they are ‘till the fame as thofe that were in 
Solomon’s time, which is the reafon they «fit them with great devotion, efpecially on 
the day of the transfiguration of our Lord ; at which time they fay mafs moft folemnly 
at the foot of a cedar, upon an homely altar of ftone. Moreover, as thefe trees are but 
a few in number, they efteem it a miracle that they cannot be reckoned exaétly. I 
counted twenty-three, and another of my companions but twenty-one ; and there is a 
great deal of appearance that the fame root fends forth in fome of them two branches, 
which are fometimes reckoned for one, fometimes for two. ‘They never fell them to 
make boards, but there is an infinite number of other trees forscommon ufes, growing 
upon two other mountains, which are fituated in fuch 2 manner that, being joined to the 
former, they form a kind of crofs. That which they call the mountain of faints, forms 
the top, the other two the fides, ‘They affirm that certain Turks, who fed their 
flocks thefeabouts, having been fo impious and hardy as to cut down fome of thefe trees 
they call Saints, were punifhed forthwith with the utter lofs of their beafts. One may 
alfo fee there the fpring of a rivulet, which the inhabitants call the Holy River, for that it 
takes its fource from the mountain whereon grow the cedar-faints in a very hidden and 
delicious place, and from it defcends along the valley, running with little murmuring 
flreams amongit flint ftones. 
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Iwas very much fatisfied to have feen the forefaid place; and, in my return to the 
monattery, where refided the patriarch, I informed myfelf of the goodnefs of the foil, 
of the cuitoms and ways ‘of living in fhat country, as alfo of their belief; and I endea. 
voured to obferve them as exactly as poffibly I could. 

All the country confifts of ftony and high mountains, which extend from north to 
fouth ; it is alfo a good day’s journey in breadth, and four or five long ; fo that in cir- 
cumference it may be fix or feven hundred miles. Yet thefe mountains, by the induitry 
and labour of men, feem for the moft part, like a plain, for they gather the ftones tge- 
ther in fome low places, which are difperfed here and there, and raife up high walls 
therewith ; and, fo proceeding on daily, erect others therewith, infomuch that, by the 
force of levelling mountains, and filling up of the vallies, they make of a barren moun- 
tain a pleafant champaign, which may be eafily cultivated, and fuch as is very pleafant 
and agrecable. This country abounds in cérn, excellent wines, oil, cotton, filk, 
honey, wax, wood, favage and tame animais, and efpecially in goats: as for {mail ani- 
mals there are but a few, becaufe the winter there is very fharp, and that they have fnow 
continually. ‘They havea great number of fheep, big and fat as thofe of Cyprus. As 
foon as you pafs Cyprus there are no more hogs to be feen, becaufe the ‘Turks eat 
none; but, in recompence to that, you fhall find a great number of wild boars in their 
forefts, as well as bears, tigers, and other the like animals. 

The reft of the country is filled with partridges, which are big as hens; no dove 
houfes are to be feen there, nor in all the Levant, but there are abundance of pigeons, 
turtle-doves, black-birds, gnat-fnappers, and all forts of birds. There are alfo eagles, 
and many fquirrels to be feen, They never ufe fpades to their vineyards, but they cul- 
tivate them with their oxen, for they are planted with ftraight rows of trees far enough 
one from another, They ufe no props to fupport the trees, but let them creep along the 
earth ; the wine that is produced therefrom is delicate and exceeding pleafant; it is a 
very furprifing thing to fee the bignefs of the grape, which is equal to a prune; 
and I eafily comprehended in feeing of them, why the Hebrews pufhed forwards with fo 
much paffion the conquett of the Land of Promife, after they had feen the grape which 
the fpies of Jofhua brought back from the neighbouring countries. 

Thefe mountains abound, therefore, not only in {tones but in all other things neceffary 
to fupport life ; and I doubt not but that they are embowelled with rich mines. There 
is acertain place, a little above the monaftery of Caunubin, where are found ftones which 
give light like unto flambeaux, which apparently difcover that they are compofed of 
matter full of fulphur and bitumen. There may alfo de feen in other places, ground fit 
for the produétion of iron, As I continued on my journey, the deacon, Jofeph Cater, 
who was with me, affured me, that it wawbut very lately, at the eating of a goat, he 
found all her teeth of a filver colour. This confirms that which I obferved in Candia ; 
to wit, that the animals that live on Mount Ida eat a certain herb which renders their 
teeth ofa golden colour, which, according to my judgment, cannot otherwife proceed 
than from the mines which are under ground. 


Cuap. XI. — Of the Cuftom of the Maronites, and of their Manner of Living. 


THE Maronites will not fuffer the Turks to live amongft them, although they be in 
all the reft of Syria, fo that you cannot fee one there; they are beholden for it to the 
great care of their deacons, who fpare neither their purfes nor their lives to that purpofe, 
‘There live, therefore, upon their mountains no other than the Chriitians, which they call 
Maronites, who have taken their name from a certain abbot called Maron, whom 
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they fent to Rome to the pope in the time that all the eaft was feparated from the holy 
fee, and divided it into divers fects. This abbot returned from thence with the title of 
patriarch over them, who lived firm and conftant int their faith. This fame perfon led 
a religious life, fo that they invoke him as fuch in their maffes. They.do not inhabit 
great cities and magnificent palaces, but little villages, whereof there is a great number, 
and in divers places. Their houfés are mean and little worth, not but that they have 
noble and rich perfons amongft them, but they are tyrannized fo over by the ‘Turks, 
that they are conftrained to fhun all manner of grandeur and oftentation; they make 
themfelves poor. that they may fhun ill treatment, and they affeét alfo to go meanly clad. 
Their habit differs not from that of. the other Levantines, which confifts of a turban 
and little veft that defcends down to the knees, or to the middle of the leg, and fome- 
times they wear the Spain or Abb to cover it; they go ordinarily with their legs naked, 
although there be fome who have drawers on, according to the Yurkifh manner, with 
fhoes. The arms they ufe are the bow, harquebus, feymetar, and dagger ; they are 
very tall men, of a natural fweetnefs, docible to arms, and refemble the Italians more than. 
any other nation, They ufe no tables, nor ftools to fiton, but inftead thereof fit down 
crofs-legged upon mats or carpets {pread upon the ground, and there eat and drink. 
Inftead of a table-cloth they lay a round piece of leather, and cover it about with 
bread, though there be but two or three to eat. They fit round, and put the victuals 
in the middle; they eat juft as the Turks do, making no ufe of napkins, knives, nor fo 
much as forks, but have only very pretty wooden fpoons; and when they drink, the 
glafs goes round. If any one eats in another’s houfe, it is the mafter of the houfe that 
waits, and ferving every one with his glafs, fo that he has no manner of repofe at the 
table. They drink often ; however, their glaffes are but fmall. The more they drink 
the more honour they think they do to their hoft ; and although the leather that ferves 
for a table-cloth be taken up, yet they ceafe not to drink as long as there is any wine in 
the veffel. ‘Thefe leathern table-cloths are neatly folded up with the drawing of a finall 
cord that is round about them. If any one comes in after they are fet at table, when 
he has faluted the company, he fits down, eats and drinks without any more ado, and. 
it were a great incivility to do otherwife. They ufe no fheets to their beds they 
fleep in, but only cotton coverlets; each faftens a ftring to the coverlet, and fo lies 
under it. 

When they make any bargain, they ufe great fimplicity, for they have no fcriveners 
to draw writings, but they take one another’s words, or a fimple piece of paper, or.clfe 
truft to the faith of fome witnefs, and ufe the fame manner at the making of their wills. 
They content not themfelves to weep only for the dead, but make hideous cries and la- 
mentations, and ceafe not furioufly to ayitatg their bodies here and there. ‘They drefs 
no victuals for fome time in the houfe of the deceafed, but their relations and friends 
fupply them ; wherefore, at the ufual times of repaft, you fhall fee many women enter 
owith bafkets on their heads full of victuals, and the men come foon after to comfort the 
relations of the deceafed, and to eat with them. 

Thefe people let their beards grow, and fhave their heads, which is the reafon that 
they never uncover them, no more than the other nations of the Levant. They highly 
refpett their priefts, and when they meet them they kifs their hand, and the prieft gives 
them the benediction, forming the fign of the crofs, accompanied with certain words 
over them. If they have a prieft at their table, they ike him drink firft ; befides, he 
drinks alfo laft, in reciting certain orifons, and no body is fuffered to drink after him. 
If they mount on horfeback to go fome journey, they prefent themfelves civilly to a 
prieft, praying him to grant them the benediction, and. recite over them fome prayers 

before 
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before they fet forth on their journey. The ufe of incenfe is very common amorigtt 
them, for they are not only ferved therewith in the churches, but alfo at the beginning 
and ending of their repafts, when they crave a bleffing upon their victuals, and return 
God thanks for the fame. If at any time a perfon of quality comes amongft them, or 
one principal degree in the church, a prieft goes before to receive him with 
meente. ‘ 

The Maronite women are civil and modeft, their manner of drefs differs not much 
from the Italian, their apparel defcends to the ‘ground, and covers their breaft and 
thoulders entirely ; itis very plain, being but cloth of white cotton, or at beft but of a 
violet or blue colour, and fometimes a little wrought. They wear upon their heads a 
kind of linen veil, which covers all their hair both before and behind, If they meet by 
chance with a man they know not, they fhun him, or cover their faces with their veil. 
‘There are many of them who, like the Turkifh women, wear certain bracelets upon 
their arms and legs, and others of the form of a fillet at the forehead, with fmall pieces 
of filver. ‘They ufe not to curl their hair, nor to’paint their faces, neither can you fee 
other the like vanity amongft them ; which is fo much the more commendable in them 
as the contrary is blame-worthy in our European dames. 

When they come to church, they place not themfelves amongft the men, nor yet 
where they may fee their faces, for all the men fit at the upper part of the church, and 
they flay near to the door for to get firft out as foon as fervice is ddne, to the end they 
may not be feen of any. There is no man ftirs from his place till they be all gone forth. 
The country is altogether free from debauched and common women, fo that you can 


hear there no manner of difcourfe of adulteries, or other the like vices, which is a parti- 
cular favour of God. 
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Cuar. XI. — Of their Sciences and Books, and of their Money they pay to the Turks. 


THEIR priefts are as ignorant as the common people, for they can but only read and 
write. Thofe amongft them are efteemed moft learned who, befides the Arabic 
language, which is the mother tongue, have fome knowledge in the Chaldee, which is * 
regarded by them as the Latin is by us. ‘There are not above three or four who, being 
retumed from Rome, thoroughly underftand philofophy and theology ; but we hope by 

. the help of God, that there fhall be, for the time to come, a greater number of them, 
of whom there is great care taken to have them inftruéted in the college that has been 
founded for them at Rome, which is very neceflary for thofe parts. They have no con- 
venience nor advantage of printing, no more than in all the reft of the Levant, which 
might have been of great ufe to publifh and multiply their books; however, 1 think it 
a great happinefs to this nation, and alfo to all Chriftianity, for that, not having amongft 
them any knowing perfons, the reft of the Levant being filled with Jews, Turks, Arme- 
nians, Neftorians, Jacobites, Diofcorians, Eutychians, Cophties, Abyffines, Greeks, 
Georgians, Melhites, and other fe€ts, their wicked books would multiply too faft by the 
help of printing ; and befides, their good books would have been eafily corrupted, and 
ftutfed up with falfities and errors. 

They write, therefore, their books in manufcript, although that is not totally exempt 
from danger, for that the tranfcribers can add thereto, and change at their pleafure ; 
however, that requires pains and much time, and there being but a few fcribes in thofe 
parts, there is not much reafon to fear it, and they may always eafily remedy it. They 
makeufe of certain canes to write with, not knowing the ufe of goofe quills, and other 
birds, They do not read as we do, from the left to the right, but quite contrary, fom 
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the right to the left, after the manner of the Jews. They begin alfo their books as they 
do, that is to fay, where we end; yet they obferve not altogether the manner of the 
Jews writing, to wit, from right to left, but, turning their paper fide-ways, write 
a-crofs, 

One cannot imagine what vaft fums the Chriftians of mount Libanus pay to the 
Turks ; befides the Carage, which is an ordinary tribute, they make daily new Avanges, 
and continual extortions. The Carage is great, for every one pays feparately for his 
goods, perfon, and his religion. The fecond tribute amounts to feventeen crowns a head, 
as, well fer children of nine or ten ycars of age, as for men, ‘The firft is a crown 
for every eight feet of land one poffeffeth. ‘The emir Elias, the governor of the country 
for the fultan, fends to gather thefe tributes; and, although the Grand Seignior hath 
fixed the fum he is to colle& for all the year, yet he ceafeth not to demand more, And 
the receiver comes not hither {imply to take the air; if they do not pay, forthwith 
comes another recciver, who augments the fum; the which they call the Carage, or 
Tribute of Solicitation, and the longer they retard the payment the more the fum in- 
creafeth. Wherefore it comes to pafs that, if any one has not his money ready, he is 
oblived to take it from the ‘furks upon very great intereft ; and, if he finds himfelf un- 
willn: + to accept ofdt upon the conditions, he is conftrained to fell his land forthwith 
for as: uchas he can get for it ; infomuch that it happens oftentimes, that one lofeth a 
great inl: ritance, of a tenement of four or five thoufand crowns value, for a very {mall 
matter ; nay, fometimes fora crown. ‘Che dead pay their Carage as well as the living, 
for, as the Grand Seignior efteems himfelf abfolute mafter of the country, and of all the 
eftates of the inliabitants, to whom he grants only the ufe of them, he believes, that in 
cafe of mortality, all their poffeffions ought to return to him, and by confequence the 
right heirs or teftators, if they have a mind to enjoy them peaceably, ought to pay him 
a certain fum proportionable to the eftates they inherit. Some pay ten or a dozen 
crowns, others forty or fifty; and it amounts fometimes to an hundred or two of crowns,. 
or more. There is a perfon who rangeth the country up and down continually, for to 
learr: who are dead, to the end he may raife the tribute. If any one has been lately 

“interred he foon perceives it, and caufeth them alfo oftentimes to open the graves, to fee 
if there be any newly dead. 

Moreover, if any one has bufinefs neceffary to be treated about with the Emir, be it 
to demand a favour or juftice, he concludes nothing but by the force of money. No 
perfon durft appear betore this judge without large fums and prefents ; he that carries 
moft, receives moft profit; and it is almoft incredible how much money he fqueezeth 
from thele poor people in a year, nay every day, fo infupportable is the tyranny of the 
Turks, and fo miferable is the condition of them who live under their dominion. The 
violence is too great, and I cannot believe it can be endured any long time ; many of 
them are already withdrawn, and have abandoned their lands and houfes ; others depart 
daily, and go into other countries, being no longer able to indure the grand impofitions 
wherewith they are furcharged. They choofe rather to live in the poverty and afflic- 
tions of a voluntary banifhment, than to remain with their eftates in their own country, 
under fo infupportable a tyranny. Although thefe are withdrawn, the Emir pretends 
he will lofe upon that confideration none of the ordinary tribute: he is paid yearly by 
the two deacons, two thoufand crowns for thefe abandoned eftates, part of which they 
pay out of their own pockets, and the reft is paid by the people, to the end he fend not 
any Turks into thofe places for to poffefs them ; but I hall no longer detain the reader 
with the relation of a thing fo fad and deplorable. . 
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Cap. XIl.— Of their Ecclefiaftics and Religious. 


WE muft now begin to fpeak of the belief and religion of thefe people; and for 
your better underftanding you muft_ know, they have, as all others, laics, ecc! fiaft'cs, 
and religious; but, having fufficiently {poken of the laics, we are now to fay fomething 
of the ecclefiaftics and religious. 

The clergy have their degrees, as well facred as not facred: this pretty hicrarchy, 
which has been eftablifhed in the church, is perfeétly reprefented in the perfon of the 
patriarch, who is fubjeét to the pope, and that of divers bifhops, and of a good number 
of priefts, who are governed by the bifhops. ‘The patriarch and the bifhops keep a per- 
petual celibate, and there are none but the monks that are admitted to this dignity, for 
there are none but thefe that live unmarried. If they take any one that has broken this 
order, they lock him up forthwith in a monattery, and he cats no more bread. 

There are two forts of bifhops amongft them, one of which are but mere abbots of 
monatteries, and have no care of fouls upon them; they have neither the mark nor 
epifcopal habit, but are dreffed as other monks are, and have only this privilege that 
they carry the mitre and crofs in finging of mafs. The other have unger their govern- 
ments the greateft churches, and wear a veft nethermoft altogether, according to the 
mode of the country, and over that a Spain, or violet-coloured cloth, which defcends 
down to the ground, with a very great blue turban. The patriarch is clothed in the 
fame manner as the bifhops, and it is he alone that hath the particular jurifdi€tion of all 
mount Libanus, excepting fome places too remote from him, where he placeth fome 
bithop for that end; but, as he cannot always in perfon vifit fo great an extent of land, 
which is very difficult, he keeps by him two or three bifhops, one of which applies himfelf 
particularly to the adminiftration of Caunubin, where the patriarch refideth, and to col- 
leét the taxes and revenues of the country, which amount to three or four thoufand 
crowns. He fends the other here and there into different places, for to vifit the churches, 
and fupply their neceffities. There are, moreover, three other bithops without thefe 
mountains, which have alfo their jurifdiction apart, but yet with a dependence upon the 
fame patriarch ; one of which refides at Damas, the other at Aleppo, and the third in 
the ifle of Cyprus. Every one has the care of the Maronites, which have a dependence ° 
on him, 

The other priefts, and with much more reafon the deacons and fub-deacons, can, at 
leaft, if they be not monks, marry before they receive holy orders, which they are the 
rather conftrained to do, becaufe the people look not favourably upon them if 
they be not married, efpecially fuch as are young; and the bifhops do with great diffi- 
culty admit them into orders, if they confine not themfelyes into the monafteries or do 
nct marry. The deacons, fub-deacons, and the other inferior clerks, have no other habit 
but fuch as the laics wear. The priefts are not diftinguifhed but by a blue turban, 
which they wear a little lefs than that of the bifhops; and, as to the reft, they do no 
way differ from others. 

The religious have none ‘of that diftinction of order and profeffion that is ufed elfe- 
where, they are all alike: I am perfuaded that thefe monks are the remnants of thofe 
ancient hermits which lived feparate from mankind, and dwelled in great numbers in 
the defarts of Syria and Paleftine; there are excellent authors that have treated of them, 
and J believe l have myfelf good proofs for to fupport that opinion. 

The firft are the places of their abode ; for their refidence is not in delicious plains, 
or on pleafant little hills, accommodated with agreeable profpects, nor in well-peopled 
cities and places frequented by men, but they are retired to the mofl abftrufe parts of 
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thefe mountains, feparated from all commerce, and living under great rocks; fo that 
they feem to dwell.in grots and caverns, fit rather for wild beafts than habitations for men, 

Their poor and ordinary apparel ferves for a fecond proof: they wear but a pitiful, 
unvaluable, ill-fhaped coat, wherein they wrap themfelves, with a black caul upon ther 
heads ; and this veftment defcends only from the fhoulders to the girdle, without any 
thing to cover their fhoulders withal ; neither is there any other habit cut according to 
the fafhion of thefe, that are ufed amongft all the community of their religious. - 

Their manner of living furnifhed us with a third proof: they live only upon that 
which the earth itfelf produceth, and never eat any flefh, though they be fick and in 
danger of death. As for wine, they very rarely drink any. ‘They have no particular 
rules, nor written conftitutions, for to be obferved by every one, as may be feen in all 
other religious howfes who are eftablifhed to livein community. They make no exprels 
profeffion of the three vows of religion ; to wit, poverty, chatity, and obedience; but, 
when they are received into the monaftery where they make profeffion, one holds a 
book in his hand and reads only fomething that belongs to them, advertifing them, that 
they ought to live in continence, and adds many the like things. Thefe advertifements 
are fufficient to make them keep a perfect chaftity. You fhall never, hear any 
fcandalous or ill xeport of them, although they continually go alone up and down, and 
ftay oftentimes many days together out of their monaftery. They have goods and 
money of their- own, and can difpofe’ thereof at their death. If they have no 
longer a mind to ftay in the monattery, they go into another, without the leave 
of their fuperiors. 

In the fourth place, they are never permitted to exercife any ecclefiaftical function ; 
they have no fpiritual exercife in conimon for the good of their neighbour, and have no 
power either to preach or confefs, fo that they are only for themfelves. 

In the fifth place, they give to their fuperiors and chiefs the name of Abbot, as the 
hermits did of old. : 

Finally, I hall take for the fixth and laft proof, the name they bear of the monks of 
St. Anthony; and itis this that ought to make fome impreffions upon the {pirits of thofe 
who would fearch out the caufe why thofe religious are fo called. 

Has this good man ever founded any religious houfe for to live incommunity? Did 
’ he not live a folitary and hermetical life in the defarts of Ezypt, exercifing the function 
of abbot, in regard to thofe that led the fame life of himfelf? ‘There is, therefore, rea- 
fon to believe that this was the true original of the monks, which are at this dey in 
* mount Libanus, and which are called the monks of St. Anthony. Many have imagined 
that they were reduced to that poverty they live in, through the continual oppee‘tion of 
the Turks, who obliged them to labour and cultivate the earth ; but I do not doubt but 
that was the end of their conititution, for fo much as the holy hermits and fervants of 
God, for to fhun idlenefs, and gain their living by the indultry of their own hands, 
accuitomed themfelves to labour for a good part of the day; thele fame had many per- 
fons under them, whom they employed in the hardeft labours, and they contented them- 
felves to carry on the fame and render it lefs painful. As to their hofpitaliry, the ufe 
whereof, perhaps, they have preferved fince their foundation, they highly exercife it, 
efpecially in the monaftery of Caunubin, where there is kept an open table for all the 
year round, admittance being never forbid, not only to the Maronites and other Chnif- 
tians, but alfo to the Turks, and all comers, who are welcome to eat what they 
pleafe, which is the caufe of vaft expence unto them ; for, as it is the ordinary refidence 
of the patriarch, it is incredible what multitudes are drawn thither daily, either through 
necellity, curiofity, bufinefs, or fome other matter. - : 

Cuar, 
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Cuap. XIV. — Of the Errors that have been impofed upon them, 


TY DISC.VERED, with much evidence, the abufes whereof I am about to fpeak, 
and fome others of the fame nature, which made me’ open my eyes, and apply myfelf 
with all induftry to every thing that might regard their belief, not only becaufe thefe 
matters were of very great importance, being the foundation of all religion, but alfo 
becaufe I had learned that, fome years paft, they had been attributed-unto them amongift 
other errors, ; 

1. That there was in Jefus Chrift but one nature, to wit, the divine. 

2. That the Holy Ghoft proceeded only from the Father. 

3. That all the Trinity was incarnated, died on the crofs, and rofe again. And thofe 
that attributed thefe errors unto them, faid, that that was the reafon why they added to 
the trifagion, which is fung by the angels, Qui natus es pro nobis, qui crucifixus es pro 
nobis, qui furrexifti & afcendifti in calum pro nobis mifercre nobis ; as if they retained the 
ancient errors condemned in the fifth council of Con{tantinople. 7 

4. That an hufband might put away his wife, and take another, if fhe committed 
adultery, or for other reafons. 

5. That there is no original fin. 

6. ‘That the fouls that departed from their bodies faw not heaven for. to be there re- 
warded, nor hell to be there punifhed, but that they attended for that till the univerfal 
judgment: and that, in the mean time, they remained in a place where there was neither 
grief nur joy. > 

7. That it is lawful to deny one’s belief outwardly, and alfo by words, provided it be 
treafured up in the heart. : 

8. That the facrament of confirmation was not diftin@ from baptifm. 

g. That they gave the eucharift to young children. 

Although I ufed all my own induftry to be informed of thefe errors, and employed 
others for that purpofe, yet I could never difcover but two of them, to wit, the repudid- 
tion of their wives, and the communion which they gave to children, I am very .well 
fatisfied that the firitis not an error, whereof the whole nation ought to be accufed, 
as if it approved of this divorcement, but an accident tRat happened two or three times, 
which had been fomented through the violence and tyranny of the Turks, who favoured 
ihe defigns of fome profligates who had put away their wives to marry others of whom 
they were enamoured. Thefe fort of people, being not able to obtain the confent 
of the petriarch to marry them, had recourfe to the Emir, who gave them, for their 
moncy, permiflion to do it, giving them his letters to the patriarch to excufe them, who 
diffembled his refentments thereof upon juft confiderations. It is certain that, the like 
cafe happening at the time of my being there, the patriarch would no ways confent 
thereto; but, not being able to remedy it, he was obliged to pafsit by. In regard to 
the fecond error, it is common to all, neither can it be efteemed an error, no; herely, 
fince the church hath heretofore practifed the fame thing fora long tine. AS@or the 
other errors, I underftood very well that they had been falf-!y charged with them ; 
however, having read in one of their books, I know not what, cc ncerning one will and 
one operation in Jefus Chrift, and fome other impure things, I refolved to put all thefe 
articles feparately into writing, and to propofe each in particular to the fynod, when it 
fhould be affembled, before it came to the reformation of abufes, 
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Cuap. XV.— Of the Afembling of a Synod, and of the Profeffion of Faith that was 
, ; made there. 


AFTER Thad informed myfelf of all things as well as poffibly I could, I applied all 
‘my cares to give notice forthwith of the fynod, for which I had fuch a defire, to the 
bifhops, two deacons, and to the moft underftanding clergy. ‘They afiembled the 28th of 
December, which is the 18th according to the computation of the Maronites, who have 
not received the reformation of the kalendar of Gregory AI. The patriarch then, 
and thofe which were f{ummoned, finding themfelves together, read publicly the pope’s 
brief, which contained my miffion, and the authority I had from his holinefs ; and, as 
every one remained filent, I expofed unto them at Jarge the reafons that had moved me 
to convocate this aflembly. I reprefented unto them the importance of it, and entertained 
them, at the fame time, with the great care and affection his holinefs had towards 
them ; then I fpoke a few words to the bifhops in particular, touching their duty, and 
the charge they had of the church. 

I divided the matters to be treated of into three heads; the firft whereof related to 
their belief ; the fecond to the young Maronites, that were to be fent from that country 
to Rome ; and thirdly, to thofe that would be fent back again from Rome unto them. 
As I was ready to open the fynod with the matters that regarded the belief and contor- 
mity of their religion to the church of Rome, J was interrupted by the patriarch, who 
teftified his having received much difpleafure about a fynod that had been held fome 
years ago from Rome, protefting that neither he nor his predeceflor had done nor ap. 
proved of what was tranfaéted; whereupon he detefted and anathemized the errors 
which had been impofed upon them and the nation. He anathemized all thofe 
that held them, or had ever held them, affuring us, that he had always followed, and 
would ftill for the future, the church of Rome. ‘To which words the prime deacon, 
being tranfported with zeal, added thefe, ‘ Yes, we will follow, and never feparate in 
any part from it, wiatever mifery may befall us.’ Indeed, I conceived much joy to 
fee that the beginning was accompanied with fo firm a refolution, and fuch great ftead. 
faftnefs of fpirit, fo that it encowaged me in fuch a manner, that I believed I had no 
farther fearch to make to render me certain of my enquiries. However, to be more 
affured, and alfo to juftify them, I applied myfelf to examine all the errors, one after 
another, and that every one in particular fhould declare his belief. All, with one con- 
fent agreed, without any difpute or controverfy, and made profeffion together of the 
following articles. 

I. That there isin Jefus Chrift but one perfon which is divine, with two natures, two 
wills, and two operations; one of which is divine, the other human. — It -was a great 
comfort to me to fee in all their books very ample teftimonies of this truth; I found 
alfo particular works compofed upon this fubje€t, which were well handled, and filled 
with a gggat number of authorities drawn from the Old and New Teftament, as well as 
from Mean and Greek fathers. 

Il. That the Holy Ghoft proceeded from the Father and Son, as from the only prin- 
ciple; that which is read, not only by them in divers places of their books, but allo fuch 
as is rchearfed by them in the creed, Qui of, patre & filio procedit. 

III. That the Son alone was incarnated, and not the whole Trinity ; as alfo who was 
born, died, who rofe again, and who afcended into heaven; and, for that reafon, they 
took the word Trifagion two mfanner of ways, applying it fometimes to’ the whole ‘Tri- 


nity, {ometimes to the fecond Perfon only ; but, when they took it for the firft, they 
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added it not at all; but when for the fecond, they added it by coherence to the in- 
carnation, birth, death, and other the like things, which truly agreed with Jefus 
Chrift. 

IV. That it might be judged by their aétions, that they acknowledged a place of 
purgatory, and original fin; that the firft was fufficiently fet forth by their alms 
and prayers. 

V. That the fecond proved itfelf plainly by the baptifm they gave to little infants, 
to the end, that being wafhed and cleanfed of their fins, they might obtain eternal life, 
although they had committed no aétual fin that required their being wafhed and cleanfed 
by that facrament, knowing that St. Auguftine made often ufe of that argument, to prove 
that fame truth againft the Pelagians of his time. 

VI. That fouls, generally fpeaking, when they depart from the body, go ftraight to 
heaven to enjoy bleflednefs, or to hell, to be there eternally punifhed, or for a time to 
purgatory. 

VIE That it is never lawful to deny one’s faith in words, as Jefus Chrift himfelf 
maniteftly declared: ¢‘ He that denies me before men, him will I alfo deny before my 
Father which is in heaven.’ 

VUHI. Finally, that in marriage they permitted fometimes a feparation of living, but 
that nothing but death was able to diflolve the bond of matrimony, in fuch a manner, 
as that it was Jawful for the hufband to efpoufe another, conformablé to thofe words of 
Jefus Chrift, which are fo exprefled: * Whofoever puts away his wife, and marries 
another, commits adultery.’ 


T failed not to objeé, and lay before them, thofe books wherein I found fome errors : 
they made anfwer, that they were not their true books, but that they had been mali- 
cioufly contrived by the Jacobins, and difperfed amongft their nation; that as to the reft, 
their books were very different, and that the pope had received falfe information of 
them ; which fatisfied me fo much the more, becaufe in their actions I difcovered that 
it was fo in effect. 1 {aw in their books, which they acknowledged for true, nothing 
but what was catholic; and as others have not made that diftinction with exaénefs 
enough, one ought not to be aftonifhed, if they return to Rome with fuch contrary 
informations. Wherefore having received, by what is here demonftrated, and by many 
other enquiries and circumftances tranfacted in this fynod, plenary fatisfaction of the 
firmnels of their belief, we made feveral canons to reform the abufes amongft them, 
and to confirm the profeflion they made here of their faith, and added what other things 
we thought neceffary to oblige them to a firm conftancy therein. 


Cuar, XVI. — Of the Maronites that were to be fent to Rome ; and of thofe that fhould 
return from thence into their own Country. 


THAD yet faid nothing of two points, that belonged to my commiffion ; the firft 
had fegard to the young Maronites, that they fhould be fent to the college at Rome, 
to be inftructed there; and the fecond, to thofe who had finifhed their ftudies there, 
and fhould be fent back to them to labour, and affift their brethren in all fpiritual con- | 
cerns, As to the firft, we encountered no difficulty in it; for fo foon as we declared 
our defires, it was unanimoully confented to. See what was propofed ; that all thofe 
that fhould be fent to Rome fhould not be dull and ftupid, and that they fhould at 
leaft be able to read and write, and have fome knowledge in the rudiments of grammar, 
to the end that they might be fooner ferviceable to their country; wherefore, it was 
neceilary they fhould fend them of the age of fourteen ; that they fhould not put them 
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on the way to Rome, before they had given ‘information hereof a year before; that 
thofe whom they fhould chufe in one or many places, according to the conyeniency 
they found, fhould be accompanied in their voyage with prudent and faithful perfons ; 
that they fhould not go afhore in the ifle of Cyprus, but pafs direétly for Venice, from 
whence they might come to Rome. 

‘As to the fecond article, we employed much more time and words; the difficulties 
proceeded as well from the poverty of the churches, which had no revenues to enter- 
tain the priefts, as from the oppreflion of the Turks; wherefore I firft conferred in 
particular, then publicly with the two deacons: I propofed unto them, in refpeét of 
thofe who were already come from the college at Rome, or who fhould return for the 
future for the cure of fouls, that they fhould be fupplied from the temporalities; and 
befides, that they fhould be exempt from the tribute which every one pays for his head 
to the grand feignior. They returned me a very civil and chriftian anfwer, and pro- 
mifed to do what I propofed unto them, and at the fame time intreated me, that I 
would obtain from his holinefs a fmall penfion, for the fubfiftence of thefe labourers : 
I affured them I would ufe my endeavour, and with fo much the more confidence to 
fucceed, for that, having forefeen their demand, I had already entertained his holinefs 
therewith, who had in a manner given me his word for it. 

I made known. unto them, on the part of the pope, what difpleafure he had con- 
ceived, to fee at this prefent time amongft them a {mall number of excellent labourers, 
recommendable for their do€trine and piety, unemployed ; I then propofed employ- 
ments for them, and for fuch as for the future fhould return from Rome; in the 
mean time, as it was neceffary they fhould be provided with good and faithful paftors, 
which fhould have a perfect knowledge of the church of Rome, with which they were 
willing to keep an union, I added, that thefe perfons might very ufefully be employed 
there, in making the moft capable of them bifhops, who fhould govern the people ; 
which was fo much the more neceflary, feeing they had then three or four bifhoprics 
vacant, to the great prejudice of fouls; and that of others they might make priefts, 
curates, and preachers. ‘They had already employed fome of them to catechife children 
and the ignorant, to read leffons of cafes of .con{cience to the priefts, to correct their 
fufpected and heretical books, and to compofe others which fhould be proper and ne- 
ceffary for the nation. ‘They might alfo keep fome of them near the patriarch and 
bifwops, to fatisty any difficulties they might encounter, to accompany them in- their 
vifits, and allo to vifit fome churches, or to go fometimes one way, fometimes another, 
according to the occafions they had for them, Not to fpeak of other neceffities, that 
might daily occur, I let them underftand, that they ought to have recourfe to prayer, 
for to render God thanks for fending of fuch labourers amongft them, endowed with the 
neceflary qualifications. 

My difcourfe was fo evident, that they all anfwered with one accord, that ‘it fhould 
be done for the future ;” the p:triarch promifed it very freely : and as there was now 
no matter of importance undone, and it was to be feared, left they rendered themfelves 
fu.picious to the Turks, if the fynod lafted any longer, particularly becaufe of a great 
concourfe of people that flocked thither daily, amongft whom were alfo found Turks, 
the ffembly was difmiffed, and every one had the liberty to retire to-his own 
habitation, 
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Cuap. XVIL — Of the Death of the Patriarch, and of the Election of another. 


AS foon as the fynod was diffolved, and the affairs that I treated with the patriarch 
were terminated, I took my leave of him, feeing nothing that might hinder and {top m 
return to Italy ; my defign neverthelefs was not to go thither {peedily, but firft to vifit 
fome of the principal monafteries, and give the bifhops fome fatisfaction, who lived 
there, and entreated my company. I had refolved to go from thence as far as Damas, 
for to fee the bifhops and Maronites of thofe parts, for I judged it very dangerous to 
goto Aleppo. From Dames I was to return to Cannubin, to fee in what manner 
they obferved the order that had been made, and to depart from thence for Jerufalem, 
before my return to Rome, went therefore directly, with my companions and fome 
others, to the monafteries of Chfaia and St. Anthony; thefe two monaiteries are fo 
near one to anther, that they feem almoft to be in the fame place: there were in one 
of them two nephews of the patriarch, one of whom was archbifhop and abbot of the 
monattery, and fuffragan to the fame patriarch; in the other he had three other brothers, 
which were all three archbifhops. We went from thence to Eden, which is the moft 
confiderable place of thefe mountains; we were received there very, honourably, and 
with great demonftrations of joy. 

From Eden we went to the monaftery of St.Sergius, which is not above a mile diftant 
from thence. We were always accompanied with better fort of people, who walked on 
foot before our mules, and out of the refpeéct they bore to the pope, and in honour 
to us, they would fing certain fongs and fpiritual airs, which they ufually fang as they: 
marched before the patriarch, and other perfons of quality. Being arrived at the mo- 
naftery, we went to falute the abbot, who was an archbifhop, exceedin aged: we 
were no fooner entered into the church, but there came a man with all fied: being 
fent on purpofe from Cannubin, that brought us the news, that the patriarch lay a 
dying, and, if I defigned to fee him alive, I fhould lofe no time: wherefore, without 
any further delay, we took our leave of this good old man, and returned with all fpeed 
to Cannubin, but it was impoffible for us to arrive there until two hours after his 
death : it was on the fifth of Oftober, according to our calendar, and, on the twenty-~ 
fifth of September, by their computation ; we found him in the church fitting in a chair, 
¢lad in his facred habits, having the mitre on his head, and patriarchal crofs in his hand : 
there were abundance of his relations, both men and women about him, who wept and 
beat their breafts, making hideous cries all night. Next day came a multitude of 
people thither, and among the reft a great number of priefls, who affembled to inter 
him. The two deacons rendered themfelves there likewife. ‘They carried him at noon 
to the ufual burying-place of the patriarchs, which was not above a mufquet fhot from 
thence, and then laid him in that grot, fitting in a wooden chair, according to their 
cuftom. 

The eleétion of the patriarch that ought to fucceed, and govern all the nation in 
{piritual matters, was to be done by the people, and there is a time appointed for that, 
which is the nineteenth day after the death of the other; the chiefs of that affembly 
were very urgent with me to ftay and affift at that election, affuring me they would 
chufe that perfon I fhould name; but I thought it more convenient to withdraw, and 
leave the eleGtion entirely free to themfelves, I confels, indeed, I had regard to the 
complaints that were made of the former patriarchs, for having rendered that dignity 
as hereditary in their family ; as they had already two brethren that had been patrjarchs, 
the matter was reduced to fuch a point, that the archbifhop and abbot of Chfaia mutt 
, 992 infallibly 
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infallibly fucceed his uncle, becaufe of the great places he enjoyed, and alfo of the 
{piritual relation he had to him; who had added to the family of the patriarch all the 
nobles and perfons of quality of that country, by holding of their children to baptifin : 
moreover, the archbifhopric and abbey of Chfaia muft have been given to his brother, 
who would alfo be patriarch in his turn, and then the nephews would tread in the 
fame fteps. I failed not, therefore, that day to entertain the deacon, Jofeph Cater, 
herewith, who was a prudent and underftanding man, as I conferred with him about 
fome other matters. He had, indeed, nothing to object againft the perfon of that 
abbot, except that having always been confined to a monaftery, where he had led a 
hermitical life, it was plain he had but little experience, efpecially in things belonging 
toa paftor. Ideparted the day following for Tripoli, with a defign to flay there 
during the ele&tion of a new patriarch, and to return again as foon as I fhould hear of his 
being elected. 

The people flocked thither from all parts, far and near, inforuch that they amounted 
to above the number of two thoufand on the day of election, to wit, the 13th of Oober, 
according to our calendar. The archbifhop Jofeph Rifi, of whom we have already 
fpoken, was chofen by the plurality of voices ; he eleéted for his fuffragan, and to vifit 
all the churches ia that country, Mofes Anifio, who was already of the order of pricit- 
hood, and was recommended unto him by fome perfons of quality; he confecrated 
him archbifhop, ahd took for his archprieft, to the end he might take care of the 
land of Efdron, his country, John Bareck, who had been educated at the college in 
Rome, and whom the preceding patriarch had made prieft, according to the right of 
the nation. The new patriarch gave me notice of the election, and defired me to return, 
and fent men and mules to condu& me. I agreed with his requeft, and went with 
{peed : he teftified, at the fight of me, that he was exceeding joyful for my return, [ 
treated with him about no particular affairs, but was much fatisfied to hear him declare, 
in generous terms, the good-will he had to acquit his charge with fidelity, and the 
great care he would take of the fouls under his condu@t. [exhorted him to continue, 
and put in execution fuch laudable defigns, and fo took my leave of him, in order to 
finifh the refolutions I had formed to go to Jerufalem. 


Cuap. XVIII.— My Return from Jerufalem to Tripoli, and thence to" Alexandretta, 
with an Account of Alexandretia. 


AFTER I had fatisfied the intentions of his holinefs, and had feen in perfon the 
holy places of the birth, life, death, and reitirre@tion of our Lord, I returned to Tripoli, 
in order to be tranfported to Tialy. My return was very incommodious, becaufe of the 
feafon, and of my being embarked in the month of December, in a {mall fhip which 
Yet in water on all fides, fo that there was a man always employed to pump it out. ‘This 
teaverfe is at leaft two hundred miles, but thanks be to God, we arrived fafely at 
Tripoli before Chriftmas, for our confolation, and that of fome Chriftian merchants 
who lived there, and who wanted extremely fome fpiritual fuccour for the duties of 
that day. 

hee had fpent that feaft as devoutly as we could, we had a conveniency to go 
tor Italy end for Rome. There were in the port of Tripoli three French barques, one 
of which was bound for Malta, and ‘another for Sicily, whence it would have been 
eafy for us to go to Naples, and from thence to Rome; the defire we had to fee thefe 
iflands, enticed us extremely to embark in one of thefe veffels, but by good fortune, 
we could not agree with the matters, I fay by good fortune, for that when we ee 
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arrived afterwards at Iftria, we underftood that one of their barques had been caft. 
away, and the other made a prize by the Englith; and thus, we had been either loft in 
the fea or carried prifoners into England, but God preferved us from both. We re- 
folved therefore to return to Venice, and underftanding that the fhip, wherein we had 
paficd the year before, was ftill at Alexandretta, from whence it would depart on the 
firit fair weather, we were exceeding glad of it, becaufe it was a great and fafe veffel ; 
the only difficulty was to come at it, which we furmounted by the conveniency of the 
ticrd French barque, whereof we had fpoken, which though but fmall, was good, and 
well rigged, having alfo an able pilot. We then changed our pilgrims habit, and. 
clad us like merchants, having a furred veft on, as they wear them in'the Levant, and a 
toque on our heads, at the top of which was a band of ftriped cloth, which repre- 
fented the form of a turban, according to the Turkifh manner. Having embarked in 
this veflel, with provifions and neceffary refrefhments, we failed on the third of January 
about midnight; the weather was very fair, but it changed fuddenly, and we were 
furioufly toffed with the waters for three days and three nights together. But finally,. 
approaching near Alexandretta, with the help of God, through the gulph of Ghiaccia, 
we met with our fhip on the twelfth of the fame month, three hours before fun- 
fetting, we found no great difficulty to agree for our paflage with*the mafter, who 
knew us. 7 

Alexandretta, which is alfo called Scanderoon, is a very little place, wherein there 
are not above twenty or thirty houfes, which ferve for fhelter to {ome merchants who. 
come to that port, or rather thither to traffic to Aleppo, which is not far off. The 
houfes are built of wood, and thatched with ftraw, for there live none there but a few 
merchants, who are entirely employed to trade, and voluntarily fuffer all forts of 
hardthips, through a defire they have to gain wealth, We faw there oxen and bufllers 
carry burdens upon their backs as mules and horfes do in Italy. There are camels 
that continually carry merchandize to and from Aleppo ; and that which furprifed me 
moft, was.to fee thefe animals go to the fea fide, to drink the falt water, as we fee 
other beafts drink frefh. They fay this was anciently the country of the Amazons, 
We found there two religious Francifcans, who lived in great poverty, for they had 
no other habitation except a little church built of wood, which was filled with water 
when it rained, where there was a plank for thefe wretches to eat their vi€tuals upon, 
who lay upon the boards, without any other conveniency. As we were forced to. ftay 
there many days, we converfed much with them. 


Cuap, XIX, — Of what happened to us in Cyprus. 


AFTVR we had ftaid, with much inconveniency in that place, till the 26th of 
March, thip hoifted fail at midnight, and having made all things ready, we fteered 
our courte for Cyprus ; we fuccefsfully approached Salines on the 29th of the fame 
month, Having fleps all night in the fhip, we went afhore next day very early, and 
went to the monaftery of the religious at Arnique, where we had already been Te. 
ceived the preceding year with much ciiarity: thefe good religious redoubled their 
kindnefs in that place, where an accident befel us; for I, being retired into a little 
garden to eafe naiure, at a time when one of the religious was faying mais, it was no 
fooner ended, but a Venetian merchant, who came to falute me, demanded forthwith, 
if T had received his letter at Tripoli; and, as 1 informed him I had not, he changed 
colour, and remained quite filent. His a¢tion made me judge there was fome mif- 


chief in the cafe, and having preffed him to tell me why he afked me fuch a eri 
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he frecly anfwered, ‘If you had received my letter, I would have been much furprife | 
to have feen you here, for I gave you information to go another way to Italy, becaul 
of a certain Italian renegado that is here, who hath been with the Sangiac, governor 
of this ifle, and entertained him with thefe words, ¢ Are not you a governor here? 
Why, therefore, do you fuffer the pope to fend hither his fpies from Rome, to go and 
treat about affairs with the Chriftians of Mount Libanus, who have affembled the people 
there, created new bifhops, and done other the like things, which prejudice your go- 
vernment, This renegado hath been charged by the Sangiac to find you out, and im- 
prifon you, to the end you may be brought before him, and fo fent forthwith to Con- 
{tantinople to the grand feignior, who, without doubt, would caufe you to be impaled.’ 
I thanked this friend as I ought, for the care he had taken of my life, in giving me fuch 
good information ; which I fhould not have failed to make ufe of, if I had received it, 
for I would have gone another way. I then took my leave of my merchant, and after I 
had made a fmall repaft with thefe good religious, was refolved to go on board, to con- 
ceal myfelf as well as I could in the fhip; but when I came to the fea fide, I found it 
fo tempeftuous, that there was neither man nor fhallop to be feen to put me on board 
the velfel; fo that I was obliged to return to the monaftery, to attend the appeafing of 
the fea, and placing all my truft and hopes in God. ‘Vhefe good fathers had given 
us the ufe of a little chamber near the gate, with a bed for us to lie in; for my part, 
I lay ina cheft, in my cloaths; my fleep was not long, but was much interrupted with 
the apprehenfions I had, left the renegado, who was at Nicofia, but a day’s journey 
from us, knowing that the Torniella was arrived, fhould come to enquire if we were to 
pafs init into Italy. In effect, the thing happened as I imagined, for he came to knock 
at the gate of the monaftery an hour before day; which when I had heard, and at - 
the fame time the noife of the religious running’ to open the door, I quickly got up, 
and coming forth boldly, demanded who was there? He made me this anfwer, ¢ It is 
an honeft man, who is come to be informed, whether you are come from the fhip which 
is in the road?” and having told him no, he had the curiofity to afk who was in that 
chamber where we lay? they anfwered him, that they were two Venetian merchants 5 
whereupon he retired to a chamber near to that, to repofe himfelf. Thefe good reli- 
gious did not bely themfelves, for we were clad like merchants. So foon as I heard 
thefe words, as I faw myfelf expofed to the Turks and Greeks, and in a country fo re- 
mote, and fuch an enemy to the Chriftians, I awaked my companion, and made him 
forthwith get up. 

There was in that place a Venetian merchant, who, as I had learned, often affifted 
other perfons, and charitably delivered them from the hands of the Turks. He was 
then employed about loading a veffel with goods to be fent for Venice ; as we went out 
of the monaftery we met him coming to divine fervice, and I believed that God had 
fent him on purpofe to relieve us. After I had faluted him, I faid, * I know, Sir, 
that there are many perfons obliged to you for the good offices you have rendered 
them, finding themfelves in the fame condition as we are; that is it which makes me 
believe that God has fent you hither.’ I fet forth unto him the pofture of our affairs, 
and entreated his affiftance ; he offered forthwith to ufe all poffible means to that end, 
and returning, conduéted us to his lodging. Then going out, 
he faid, * You are not fafe here, and there is no other remedy but to put you aboard, 
and there to ftay in your thip without coming afhore, but wait fora wind; wherefore 
come along with me, and I’ll condué you to your veffel.’. We went forth to the water- 
fide, but the fea was itill fo agitated, that we could fee neither man nor boat. 

After we had walked for fome time upon the fhore, there pofted by a great number 
of Turks and Greeks of the country, and made us much afraid; for when they came 
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near, they looked upon us with much earneftnefs. The fkiff of our merchant. fhip 
came a little after to land, with two lufty feamen, to load and carry goods aboard ; 
wherefore we approached near the water, and the feamen having already come on 
fhore, this good merchant told them, ‘ Make hafte, and carry thefe two gentlemen 
forthwith to the Torniella.’ We had no fooner thanked him, as we were obliged; but 
that thefe two feamen took and carried us in their boat, and rowing with all their 
’ ftrength, notwithftanding the waves, which were very high, they brought us in a short 
time to our fhip, but it was not without much danger. We got into the veffel, being very 
joyful, and acquainted the captain with the pofture of our affairs; and putting ourfelves 
under his proteétion, he received us very civilly, and gave us affurance thereof. He 
gave us alfo his own cabin, with orders we fhould not ftir out of it all the day, nor 
to fhew ourfelves to thofe that fhould come on board to bargain for goods. Heafht 
us, likewife, upon his word, that we had nothing to do but to repofe ourfelves; and 
that, if we fhould be fearched for, he would fooner deliver them all the freight than us. 
This commander was indeed a man of the world, and loved to divert himfelf; but withal, 
faithful and juft to his word. We remained fo pent up in that little chamber, as in a 
prifon, for three days, for the fhip was in the road all that time, to take in her lading. 


Cuap. XX. —Voyage from Cyprus to Venice. 


AFTER we had thanked God for his deliverance of us from fo great a danger, we 
failed upon break of day, on the 12th of April, and made the cape at fun-fet. The fair 
weather, and the calmnefs of the fea, made us hope for an happy voyage, but on 
St. Mark’s day the waters were much agitated, when we paffed the cape of St. Epiphany, 
becaufe the great winds that ftood contrary, that we were very hard put to it. The 
a7th of the a month, we lowered all the fails, and, guiding the thip only at the helm 
with a great deal of addrefs and pains, we left it to the pleafure and mercy of the winds, 
fo much was the fea agitated at that time; then, without ftopping, we paffed by Cara- 
mania, Rhodes, Scarpanto, the ifle-of Candia, the cape of St. John, Cerigo, Matapano, 
and the Morea, and drew near Venetique, to take in refrefhments, and particularly water, 
whereof we had great need. From thence we failed for Zant, where the fhip ftaid the 
roth of May, becaufe of a difference that arofe between the captain and gunner. TI 
believed, to avoid feandal, we ought to change our fhip. In effe@, after we had paid 
the captain of the Torniella what was due to him for our paflage, we agreed with the 
matter of another veffel called the Stork, which was in the port ready to fail. We went 
on board it with all we had, and getting out of port at midnight, we failed on the 23d 
of the fame month, leaviug Cefalonia on the right. ‘There was great likelihood of fair 
weather, but on the day after there happened fuch a great blaft of wind, as tore off 
the great fail of the foremaft ; but that was remedied forthwith, and, continuing our 
courfe we left, as well upon the right as left, Corfu, the cape of Otranto, Cimara, 
or Linguetta, Safeno, which is the cape of the gulph Durazzo, Caftlenovo, which 
belonged fome time to the Spaniards, Ragufa, all Dalmatia, Carnero, and divers 
other places, A laft we arrived at Iftria on the 8th of June, two hours after dinner 
time, and went afhore at Rovigno, where we faw upon an high hill#the church of 
St. Euphemy, with five or fix rocks about it. Our fhip was to ftay for fome 
.time there, and as we had but an hundred miles to Venice, and we thought it 
troublefome to {tay there fo long, we refolved, with two other merchants, to hire a little 
barque to finifh the reft of our voyage. This pitiful barque had but a mat for all its 
fails; we run more in danger in this our laft paflage, than we had done in all our oo 
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for, as we had got half way, there arofe fuch a furious tempeft, and the wind ftood fo 
contrary, that out of the fear that poffefled us, we could find no better expedient than 
to pull down the fail, or rather mat, which being forced by the violence of the wind, 
carried us fometimes on one fide, and fometimes on another, and put us in danger of 
perifhing. At laftit pleafed God to appeafe the wind, and give us fair weather ; where: 
’ fore, purfuing our courfe, we paffed by Paria, Jefole, which was formerly deftroyed by 
Attila, Marzoba, Burano, and Torcello, and, on the roth of the fame month, arrived 
happily at Venice, three hours before fun-fet ; but as we were come from the Levant, 
fufpected to be infected with the plague, we were not permitted to go afhore. They fent 
us In our barque to make the cuftomary quarantine, into a channel far remote from the 
city. 
gthere were fome of our friends that came to vifit us, and make merry with us for 
our happy return, and fent us evening and morning every thing we ftood in need of: 
They refted not, till they obtained of the gentlemen intendants in matters of health, per- 
miffion for us to go to our lodgings, infomuch that we made but fix days of our qua- 
rantine ; and, being joyful for our difcharge, we laid afide our merchant’s habit, and 
took that of our order again. After which, we fojourned for fome time in Venice, to 
refrefh ourfelves.after the tedious fatigues of our navigation. 

We parted from Venice the 23d of June, to go for Padua, and there I faw again, 
with delight, the-ancient fchools where I had fometimes read public le@tures. We 
parted from thence the 7th of July, for Mantua, and arrived there the 8th, at Parma the 
11th, Bolonia the 17th, Imola the 21ft, Forli the 22d, Cefene, my birth-place, the 27th, 
and at Rimini, the 1ft of Auguft; as it was my companion’s country, he tarried there 
for fome days, to give fome confolation to his aged father, whom he had not feen for a 
long time, which was the reafon we could not get to Loretto till the 12th of the fame 
month. We ftaid there for a few days, and on the 16th fet forth for Peruge, where 
we had many acquaintance, and made what hafte we could to get thither the a8th; we 
ftaid there for the reft of the month, for our own confolation and that of our friends. 
We parted from thence the firft of September, and partly out of devotion, partly out of 
curiofity, went to mount Corano, were there is a religious houfe, in which place they 
live int great aufterity ; thence to Alvernia and Cumaldoli. We employed feven days in 
that progrefs with much fatisfaction, and then returned to Peruge, in order to go for 
Rome, where we at laft arrived on the 17th of the fame month; ‘whither I had no 
fooner got, but I made ir my bufinefs to gain admittance to proftrate myfelf at his holi- 
nefs’s fer which I foon effected, who welcomed me kindly, and to whom Igave a 


particular account of my negotiation, wherewith he expreffed himfelf to be extremely 
datisfied. 
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A JOURNEY FROM ALEPPO TO JERUSALEM, 
AT EASTER, A.D. 1697. 
TO WHICH Is ADDED, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR'S JOURNEY TO THE BANKS OF 
EUPHRATES AT BEER, n 


AND TO THE COUNTRY OF MESOPOTAMIA. 


* By Henry Maunprext, M. A. late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Chaplain 
to the Factory at Aleppo*. 


rt. 


"THERE being feveral gentlemen of our nation (fourteen in number) determined for 

a vifit to the Holy Land at the approaching Eafter, I refolved, though but newly’ 
come to Aleppo, to make one in the fame defign: confidering that as it was my purpofe 
to undertake this pilgrimage fome time or other, before my return, to England, fo I 
could never do it, either with lefs prejudice to wi cure or with greater pleafure to myfelf, 
than at this junéture ; having fo large a part of my congregation abroad at the fame 
time, and in my company. 

Purfuant to this refolution, we fet out from Aleppo Friday, Feb. 26, 1696, at three ° 
in the afternoon, intending to make only a fhort ftep that evening, in order to prove - 
how well we were provided with neceffaries for our journey. Our quarters this firft 
night we took up at the Honeykane; a place but of indifferent accommodation, about 
one hour and a half welt of Aleppo. ; 

It muft here be noted that, in travelling this: country, a man does not meet with a 
market-town and inns, every night, as in England : the beft reception you can find here 
is either under your own tent, if the feafon permit, or elfe in certain public lodgments 
founded in charity for the ufe of travellers. Thefe are called by the Turks, kanes, and 
are feated fometimes in the towns and villages ; fometimes at convenient diftances upon 
the open road. They are built in fathion of a cloifter, encompaffing a court of thirt 
or forty yards fquare, more or lefs, according to the meafure of the founder’s abi- 
lity or charity. At thefe places all comers are free to take fhelter, paying only a fmall 
fee to the kane-keeper, and very often without that acknowledgement 3 but muft expect 
nothing here generally but bare walls: as for other accommodations, of meat, drink, 
bed, fire, provender, with thefe it muft be every one’s care to furnith hinsfelf: 

Saturday, Feb. 27.—From the Honeykane we parted very early the next morning, 
and proceeding wefterly as the day before, arrived in oye hour and a half at Oo-?em, 


* From the eighth Edition. London, 1810, 8yo. 
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an old village, affording nothing remarkable but the ruins of a {mall church. From . 
Oo-rem we came in half an hour to Keffree ; and in three quarters more to Effoyn. 
At this lait place we entered into the plains of Kefteen ;_ proceeding in which we came in 
one hour to another village called Legene, and half an hour more to Hozano, afd in a 
good hour more to Kefteen. Our whole ftage this day was about five hours; our courfe - 
a little foutherly of the welt. , ; 

The plains of Keftcen are of a vaft compafs, extending to the fouthward beyond the 
reach of the eye, and in moft places very fruitful and well cultivated. At our firft de- 
{cent into them at Fffoyn, we counted twenty-four villages, or places at a diftance re- . 
fembling villages, withm our view from one ftation. The foil is of a reddifh colour, 
very loofe and hollow, and you fee hardly a ftone in it, Whereas on its welt fide 
there runs along for many miles together a high ridge of hills, difcovering nothing but 
vaft naked rocks, without the leaft fign of mould, or any ufeful produétion ; which 
yields an appearance, as if nature had, as it were, in kindnefs to the hufbandman, purged 
the whole plain of thefe ftones, and piled them all up together in that one niountain. , 
Xefteen itfelf is a large plentiful village, on the weft fide‘of the plain ; and the adjacent 
fields abounding with corn, give the inhabitants great advantage for breeding pidgeons ; 
infomiuch, that you ind here more dove-cots than other houfes. We faw at this place, 
over the door of a bagnio, a marble ftone, carved with the fign of the © and the Agga 
Tlaspi, &c. with a dite not legible. It was, probably, the portal of fome church in 
ancient times : for I was affured by the inhabitants of the village, that there are many 
ruins of churches and convents {till to be feen in the neighbouring rocky mountains. 

Sunday, Feb. 28.—Having a long ftage to go this day, we left Kefteen very early ; 
and continuing ftill in the fame fruitful plain abounding in corn, olives, and vines, we 
came in three quarters of an hour to Harbanoofe ; a {mall village fituated at the extre- 
mity of the'plain ; where, after crofling a fmall afcent, we came into a very rich valley” 
called Rooge. It runs to the fouth farther than one can difcern, but-in breadth, from 
eaft.to welt, it extends not above an hour’s riding ; and is walled in (as it were) on both 

_ fides, with high rocky mountains. Having travelled in this valley near four hours, we 
came to a large water called the lake (or rather, according to the oriental ftyle, the fea) 
of Rooge. Through the fkirt of this lake we were obliged to pafs, and found it no 
{mall trouble to get our horfes, and much more our loaded mules through the water 
and mire, But all the fea was fo dried up, and the road fo perfealy amended at our 
return, that we could not then difcern fo much as where the place was which had given 
fo great trouble. From this lake we arrived in one hour at Te-ne-ree, a place where 
we paid our firft caphar. 

Thefe caphars are certain duties which travellers are obliged to. pay, at feveral paffes 
upon the road, to officers who attend in their appointed {tations to receive them, They 
were at firft levied by chriftians, to yield a recompence to the country for maintaining 
the ways in nee repair, and fcouring them from Arabs and robbers. The Turks keep 
up fo gainful an ufage ftill, pretending the fame caufes for it. But under that pretence 
they take occafion to exact from paflengers, efpecially Franks, arbitrary and unreafon- 
able fums; and, inftead of being a fafeguard, prove the-greateft rogues and robbers 
themfelves. ; 

Ata large hour beyond this caphar, our road led us over the mountains on the welt 
fide of the valley of Rooge. We were near an hour in crofling them, after which we 
defcended into another valley running parallel to the former, and parted from it only 
by the laft ridge of hills. At the firft defcent into this valley is a village called Bell- 
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Maez, from which-we came in two hours to Shoggle. Our courfe was, for the moft 
part of this day, weft-fouth-weft. Our ftage in all, ten hours. ; 

Shoggle is a pretty large but exceeding filthy town, fituated on the river Orontes ; 
over which you pafs by a bridge of thirteen fmall arches to come at the town. The 
river hereabouts is of a good breadth, and yet fo rapid that it turns great wheels, made 
for lifting up the water, by its natural {wiftnefs, without any force added to it, by con- 
fining its ftream. Its waters are turbid, and very unwholefome, and its fifh worfe, as 
we found by experience, there being no perfon of all our company that had eaten of 
them over night, but found himfelf much indifpofed the next morning. We lodged 
here ina very large and handfome kane, far exceeding what is ufually feen in this fort 
of buildings. It was founded by the fecond Cuperli, and endowed with a competent 
revenue, for fupplying every traveller that takes up his quarters in it, with a competent 
portion of bread and broth, and fleth, which is always ready for thofe that demand it, 
as very few people of the country fail todo, There is annexed to the kane, on its weft 
fide, another quadrangle, containing apartments for a certain number of alms-men; the 
charitable donation of the fame Cuperli, The kane, we found at our arrival, crowded 
with a great number of Turkith hadgees, or pilgrims, bound for Meccha. But never- 
thelefs we met with a peaceable reception amongit them, though our faces were fet to:a 
different place. . 

Monday, March 1.—From Shoggle our road led us at firft wefterly, in order to our 
croffing the mountain on that fide of the valley. We arrived at the foot of the afcent 
in half an hour, but met with fuch rugged and foul ways in the mountains that it took 
us up two. hours to get clear of them. After which we defcended into a third valley, - 
refembling the other two which we had pafled before. At the firft entrance into it, is a 
village called Be-da-me, giving the fame name alfo to the valley. Having travelled 
about two hours in this’ valley, we entered into a woody mountainous country, which 
ends the bafhalick of Aleppo, and begins that of Tripoli. Our road here was very 
rocky and uneven, but yet the variety which it afforded, made fome amends for that in- 
convenience. Sometimes it led us under the cool fhade of thick trees; fometimes 
through narrow vallies, watered with frefh murmuring torrents, and then for a good , 
while together upon the brink of a precipice. And in all places it treated us with the 
profpect of plants and flowers of divers kinds ; as myrtles, oleanders, cyclamens, anemo- 
‘nies, tulips, marygolds, and feveral other forts of aromatic herbs. Having {pent about 
two hours in this manner, we defcended into a low valley, at the bottom of which is a 
fiflure into the earth of a great depth; but withal fo narrow, that it is not difcernible to 
the eye till you arrive juit upon it, though, to the ear, a notice of it is given at a great 
diftance, by reafon of the noife of a ftream running down into it from the hills. We 
could not guefs it to be lefs than thirty yards deep ; but it is fo narrow that a {mall arch, 
not four yards over, lands you onits other fide. They call it the Sheck’s Wife ; a name 
given it from a woman of that quality who fell into it, and, I need not add, perithed. 
‘The depth of the channel, and the noife of the water, are fo extraordinary, that one 
cannot pafs over it without fomething of horror. The fides of this fiffure are firm and 
folid rock, perpendicular and fmooth, only feeming to lie in a wavy form all down, as it 
were to comply with the motion ofthe water. From which obfervation we were led to 
conjecture, that the ftream, by a long and perpetual current, had, as it were, fawn its 
own channel down into this unufual deepnefs: to which effeét the water’s being penned 
up in fo narrow a paflage, and its hurling down ftones along with it by its rapidity, may 
have nota little contributed. 
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From hence, continuing our courfe through a road refembling that before deferibed, 
we arrived in one hour at a fmall even part of ground called Hadyar ib Sultane, or the 
Sultan’s Stone. And here we took up our quarters this nicht under our tents. Our 
road this day pointed for the moft part fouth-weft, and the whole of our ftage was 
about feven hours and a half. : 

Tuefday, March 2.—We were glad to part very early this morning from our cam- 
pagnia lodging ; the weather being yet too moift and cold for fuch difcipline. Con. 
tinuing our journey through woods and mountains, as the day before, we arrived in 
about one hour at the caphar of Crufia, which is demanded near a kane of that name ,a 
kane they call it, though it be in truth nothing elfe but a cold comfortlefs ruin on the 
top ofa hill by the way fide. : 

From hence, in about another hour, we arrived at the foot of a mountain celled 
Occaby ; or, as the word denotes, difficult, and indeed we found its afcent fully antiwer- 
able to itsname, The moifture and flipperinefs of the way at this time, added to the 
fteepnefs of it, greatly increafed our labour in afcending it, infomuch that we were a 
full hour in gaining the top of the hill. Here we found no more woods or hills, but a 
fine country, well cultivated and planted with filk gardens ; through which, leaving on 
the right hand a village called Citte Galle, inhabited folely by Maronites, we came in one 
hour to Bellulca. Here we repaired to a place which is both the kane of the 
village and the aga’s-houfe; and refolving, by reafon of the rains which fell very plen. 
tifully, to make this our lodging, we went to vifit the aga with a fmall prefent in our 
hands, in order to procure ourfelves a civil reception. But we found little recompence 
from his ‘Turkith gratitude, for after all our refpe& to him, it was not without much 
importunity that we obtained to have the ufe of a dry part of the houfe; the place where 
we were at firft lodged lying open to the wind and the beating in of the rain. Our 
whole ftage this day was not much above four hours ; our courfe about fouth-weft. 

Being informed that here were feveral Chriftian inhabitants in this place, we went to 
vifit their church, which we found fo poor and pitiful a ftruéture, that here chriftianity 
feemed to be brought to its humbleft ftate, and Chrift to be laid again ina manger. It 

-was only a room of about four or five yards fquare, walled with dirt, having 
nothing but the uneven ground for its pavement; and for its ceiling only fome rude 
traves laid athwart it, and covered with bufhes to keep out the weather. On the caft 
fide was an altar, built of the fame materials with the wall, only it was paved at top with 
pot-herds and flates, to give it the face of a table. In the middle of the altar ftood a 
fimall crofs, compofed of two laths nailed together in the middle, on each fide of which 
enfign were faftened to the wall two or three old prints, reprefenting our blefled Lord 
and the bleffed Virgin, &c, the venerable prefents of fome itinerant friars that had pafled 
this way. On the fouth fide was a piece of plank fupported by a poft, which we under- 
ftood was the reading detk, juft by which was a little hole, commodioufly broke 
through the wall to give light to the reader. A very mean habitation this for 
the God of Heaven! But yet held in great efteem and reverence by the poor people ; 
who not only come with all devotion hither themfelves, but alfo depofit here whatever 
is moft valuable to them, in order to derive upon it a blefling. When we were there the 
whole room was hanged about with bags of filk-worms’ eggs; to the end that by 
remaining in fo holy a place, they might attract a benediction, and a virtue of 
increafing. 

Wednefday, March 3.—-The next morning flattered us with the hopes of a fair day 
after the great rains, which had fallen for near eight hours together. We therefore 
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ventured to leave Bellulca, with no great thanks to it for our entertainment. But we 
had not gone far before we began to with that we had kept our former accommodation, 
bad as it was; for the rains began to break out afrefh with greater fury than before 5 
nor had we more comfort under foot, the road being very deep and full of floughs. 
However, we refolved to go forward inhopes of a better time, and in four hours (very 
long ones in fuch wncomfortable circumiftances) we arrived at Sholfatia,'a poor village 
fituate upon a {mall river which we were obliged to pafs. A river we might call it now, 
it being fwollen fo high by the late rains that it was impaflable ; though, at other times, 
it be but a fmall brook, and, in the fummer, perfectly dry. . 

Here, inftead of mending our condition as we expected, we began to drink more 
deeply of the bitter cup of pilgrims, being brought to fuch a ftrait that we knew not 
which way to turn ourfelves. For (as I faid) the ftream was not fordable, fo that there 
was no going forward ; and, as for facing about and returning to the place from whence 
we came, that was:a thing we were very averfe to; well knowing, by that morn. 
ing’s experience, the badnefs of the road, and likewife having reafon to expect but a 
cold welcome at our journey’s end. As for lodging in the village, that was a thing not 
to be indured, for the houles were all filled with dirt and naftinefs, being inhabited 
promifeuoufly by the villagers and their cattle. As for lying in ,the campagnia,. 
the rain was fo vehement we could not do that, without an evident danger both to 
ourfelves and horfes. ‘ * 

But whilft we were at this non-plus, not knowing which courfe to take, the rain 
abated, and fo we refolved to pitch in the open field, though thoroughly foaked with the 
wet, efteeming this, however, the leaft evil. Accordingly, we betook ourfelves to a 
fall afcent by the water’s fide, intending there, under our tents, to wait the falling of 
the ftream. 

‘We had not enjoyed this ceffation of rain long, when it began to pour down afrefh, 
with terrible lightning and thunder ; and now our. care was renewed, and we knew not 
well which to be moft concerned for. Whether ourfelves, who enjoyed the miferable: 
comfort of a dropping tent over us, or for our fervants and horfes, which had nothing 
but their own cloaths to protect them. At laft, there being a {mall fheck’s houfe, or 
burying-place, hard by, we comforted ourfelves with hopes that we might take fanctuary 
there. The only difficulty was, how to get admiilion into fo reverenced a place; 
the ‘Turks being generally men of greater zeal than mercy. ‘To negotiate this affair 
we fent a Turk (whom we had taken with us for fuch occafions) into the village, order: 
ing him to try firft by fair means to gain admittance, and, if that failed, to threaten that 
we would enter by force. But the religion of this place was of that kind which fuper- 
{odes inftead of improving humanity. The people abfolutely denied us the fmall cha. 
rity we demanded, and fent us word they would die upon our {words before they would 
yield to have their faith defiled ; adding farther, that it was their faith to be true to 
Hamet and Aly, but to hate and renounce Omar and Abu Beker ; and that this principle 
they were refolved to ftand by. We told them we had as bad an opinion of Omar and 
Abu Beker gs they could have; that we defired only a little fhelter. from the prefent 
rain, and had no intention to defile their faith. And thus with good words we brought 
them to confent, that we might fecure our baggage in the fheck’s houfe; but as for 
ourfelves and arms it was our irreverfible fentence to be excluded out of the hallowed 
walls. We were glad, however, to get the mercilefs doors open upon any terms; not 
doubting but we fhould be able to make our advantage of it afterwards according to our 
defire ; which we a@ually did ; for when it grew dark, and the villagers were gone to 


fleep, we all got into the place of refuge, and there pafled a melancholy night among the 
\ tombs: 
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tombs: thus efcaping, however, the greater evil of the rain, which fell all night in 
great abundance. : 

~ Being now crept into the infide of the fheck’s houfe, I muft not omit, in requital for 
our lodgings, to give fome account of the nature of fuch ftructures. They are {tone 
fabricks, generally fix or eight yards fquare (more or lefs), and roofed with a cupola, 
erected over the graves of fome eminent fhecks, that is, fuch perfons as by their long 
beards, prayers of the fame ftandard, and a kind of pharifaical fupercilioufnefs (which 
are the great virtues of the mahometan religion), have purchafed to themfelves the 
reputation of learning and faints. 

Of thefe buildings there are many feattered up and down the country (for you will 
find among the Turks far more dead faints than living ones). They are fituated com- 
monly, though not always, upon the moft eminent and con{picuous afcents. To thefe 
oratories the people repair with their vows and prayers in their feveral diftreffes, much 
after the fame manner as the Romanifts do to the fhrines of their faints. Only in this 
refpect the practice of the Turks feems to be more orthodox, in regard that though 
they'make their faint’s fhrine the houfe of prayer, yet they always make God alone, and 
not the faint, the object of their addreffes. : : 

Thurfday, March 4.—To revive us after the heavinefs of the la& night, we had the 
confolation to be informed this morning, that the river was fordable at a place a little 
farther down the ftream; and, upon experiment, we found it true as was reported. Glad 
of this difcovery, we made the beft difpatch we could to get clear of this inhofpitable 
place; and, according to our defires, foon arrived with all our baggage on the other fide 
‘of the river. 

From hence, afcending gently for about half an hour, we came to the foot of a very 
fteep hill, which, when we had reached its top, prefented us with the firft profpeét of 
the ocean. We had in view likewife, at about two hours diftance to the weftward, the 
city Latichea, fituate on a flat fruitful ground clofe to the fea; a city firft built by 
Seleucus Nicator, and by him called in honour of his mother, Aaodfxe, which name it 
retains with a very little corruption of it at this day. It was anciently a place of great 
magnificence, but in the general calamity which befel this country, it was reduced to a 
very low condition, and fo remained for a long time; but ‘of late years it has been 
encouraged to hold up its head again, and is rebuilt, and become one of the. moft 
flourifhing places upon the coaft; being cherifhed and put in a way of trade by 
Coplan Aga, a man of great wealth and authority in thefe parts, and much addiéed to 
merchandize. 7 

From the hill which we laft afcended, we had a fmall defcent into a fpacious plain, along 
which we travelled fouthward, keeping the fea on the right-hand, and a ridge of moun- 
tains on the left. Having gone about one hour and a half in this plain, we difcerned on the 
left hand, not far from the road, two ancient tombs. They were chefts of ftone twa 
yards and ahalf long each. Their cavities were covered over with large tables of ftone, 
that had been lifted afide, probably in hopes of treafure. The chefts were carved on the 
outfide with ox-heads, and wreaths hanging between them, after the manner of adorning 
heathen altars. They had likewife at firft infcriptions graven on them: but thefe were 
fo eaten out that one could rot difcover fo much as the {pecies of the characters. Here 
were alfo feveral foundations of buildings; but whether there were ever any place of 
note fituated hereabouts, or what it might be, I cannot refolve. 

Above an hour from thefe tombs we came to another ftream, which ftopped our 
march again, Thefe mountain rivers are ordinarily very inconfiderable, but they are 
apt to fwell upon fudden rains, to the deftruction of many a paflenger, who will pe . 
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hardy as to venture unadvifedly over them. We took a more fuccefsful care at this 
place ; for marching about an hour higher up by the fide of the ftream, we found a 
place where the waters by dilating were become fhallower, and there we got a fafe 
paflage to the other fide. From hence we bent our courfe to recover our former road 
again, but we had not gone far before there began a very violent ftorm of hail, followed 
by a hard and continued rain, which forced us to make the beft of our way to Jebilee, 
leaving our baggage to follow us at leifure. 

Our whole {tage this day was about fix hours, pointing for the firft hour weft, and fer 
the remaining part near fouth, having the fea on the right hand, and a ridge of moun- 
tains at about two hours diftance on the left. And in this ftate our road continued for 
feveral days after, without any difference, fave only that the mountains at fome places 
approach nearer the fea; at other, retire farther off.’ Thefe mountains go under dif- 
ferent names in feveral places, as they run along upon the coaft, and are inhabited by 
rude people of feveral denominations. In that part of them above Jebilee, there dwell 
a people called by the Turks, Neceres, of a very ftrange and fingular charaéter ; for it 
is their principle to adhere to no certain religion; but camelion like, they put on the 
colour of religion, whatever it be, which is reflected upon them from the perfons with 
whom they happen to converfe. With Chriftians they profefs themfelyes Chriftians ; 
with Turks they are good Muffulmans; with Jews they pafs for Jews; being fuch 
Proteus’s in religion that no body was ever able to difcover what fhape ar ftandard their 
confciences are really of. All that is certain concerning them is, that they make very 
much and good wine, and are great drinkers. 

Friday, March 5.—This whole day we {pent at Jubilee, to recruit ourfelves after our 
late fatigues ; having the convenience of a new kane to lodge in, built at the north 
entrance into the city by Oftan, the prefent bafhaw of Tripoli. 

Jebilee is feated clofe by the fea, having a vait and very fruitful plain ftretching round 
about it, on its other fides. It makes a very mean figure at prefent, though it {till retains 
the diftinction of a city, and difcovers evident footfteps of a better condition in former 
times. Its ancient name, from which alfo it derives its prefent, was Gabala; under 
which name it occurs in Strabo, and other old geographers. In the time of the Greek 
emperors, it was dignified with a bifhop’s fee, in which fometime fat Severian, the grand 
adverfary and arch-confpirator againft St. Chryfoftom. : 

The moft remarkable things that appear here at this day, are a mofque and.an alms- 
houfe jut by it, both built by fulran Ibrahim. In the former his body is depofited, and 
we were admitted to fee his tomb, though held by the Turks in greatveneration, We 
found it only a great wooden cheft, erected over his grave, and covered with a carpet of 
painted calico, extending on all fides down to the ground. It was alfo tricked up with 
a great many long ropes of wooden beads hanging upon it, and fomewhat refembling 
the furniture of a button-maker’s fhop. This is the ‘Turks ufual way of adorning the 
tombs of their holy men, as I have feen in feveral other inftances; the long. ftrings of 
bead8" paffing in this country for marks of great devotion and gravity. In this mofque 
we faw feveral large incenfe pots, candlefticks for altars, and other church furniture, 
being the fpoils of Chriftian churches at the taking of Cyprus. Clofe by the mofque is 
a very beautiful bagnio, and a fmall grove of orange trees, under the: fhade of which 
travellers are wont to pitch their tents in the fummer time. : 

The Turks that were our conductors into the mofque, entertained us with a: long 
ftory of this fultan Ibrahim who lies there interred ; efpecially touching his mortification, 
and renouncing the world. ‘They reported, that having divefted himielf of his royalty, 
he retired hither, and lived. twenty years in a grotto by the fea fide, dedicating anes 
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they pretended to carry us to the very cell where he abode. Being come to.the place, 
we found there a multitude of fepulchres hewn into the rocks by the fea fide,’ accord- 
ing to the ancient manner of burying in this country; and amongft thefe they thewed 
one, which they averred to be the very place in which the devout fultan exercifed his 
twenty years’ difcipline; and to add a little probability to the ftory, they thewed, at a 
{mall diftance, another grotto, twice as large as any of its fellows, and uncovered at 
the top, which had three niches or praying places hewn in its fouth fide. This they 
would have to be fultan Ibrahim’s oratory ; it being the manner of the Turks always 
to make fuch niches in their mofques, and other places of devotion, to denote the 
fouthern quarter of the world; for that way the Muffulmans are obliged to fet their 
faces when they pray, in reverence to the tomb of their prophet.  Thefe niches are 
always formed exactly refembling thofe ufually made for ftatues, both in their fize, 
fabric, and every circumftance. I have fometimes reflected, for what reafon the Turks 
fhould appoint fuch marks to direct their faces toward in prayer. And if I may be 
allowed to conjecture, I believe they did it at ‘firft in teftimony of. their iconoclaftic 
principle ; and to exprefs to them both the teality of the divine prefence there, and at 
the fame time alfo its invifibility. The relaters of this ftory of fultan Ibrahim, were 
doubtlels fully perfuaded of the ‘truth of it themfelves. But we could not tell what 
conjectures to make of it, having never met with any account of fuch a fultan, but only 
from this rude tradition. ; 

From thefe Mahometan fanctuaries, our guide pretended to carry us to a chriftian 
church, about two furlongs out of town on the fouth fide. When we came to it, we 
found it nothing but a fall grotto in a rock by the fea thore, open on the fide to- 
wards the fea; and having a tude’ pile of {tones ereéted in it for an altar. In our 
return from this poor chapel, we met with the perfon who was the curate of it. He 
told us, that himfelf and fome few other chriftians of the Greek communion, were 
wont to affemble in this humble cell for divine fervice, being not permitted to have 
any place of worthip within the town. 

Jebilee feems to have had anciently fome convenienc> for flipping. There is {till 
to be feen a ridge compofed of huge {quare ftones, runnin. a little way into the fea; 
which appears to have been formerly continued farther on, and to have made a mole. 
Near this place we faw a great many pillars of granite, fome by the water fide, others 
tumbled into the water. “here were others in a garden clofe by, together with capitals 
be white marble finely carved ; which teftify in fome meafure the ancient fplendor of 
this city. 

But the mott confiderable antiquity in Jebilee, and greateft monument of its former 
eminency, is the remains of a noble theatre jut at the north gate of the city. It 
pailes amongft the Turks for an old caftle; which (according to the Afiatic way of 
enlarging), they report to have been of fo prodigious a height,. when in its ‘per- 
fet ftate, that a horfeman might have rid, about fun-rifing, a full hour in the 
fhade of it. 

As for what remains of this mighty Babel, it is no more than twenty feet high. - 
The flat fide of it has been blown up with gun-powder by the Turks; and from hence 
(as they related) was taken a great quantity of marble, which we faw ufed in adorning 
their bagnio and mofque before mentioned. All of it that is now {tanding is a femi- 
circle, Tt extends from corner to corner juft a hundred yards. In this femi-circular 
part is a range of feventeen round windows juft above the ground, and between the 
winuows all round were raifed, on high pedeftals, large mafly pillars, ftanding as but- 
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treffes againft the wall, both for the ftrength and ornament of the fabric ; but thefe 
Supporters are at prefent moft of them broken down. : 

Within is a very large arena, but the juft meafure of it could not be taken, by reafon 
of the houfes with which the Turks have almoft filled it up. On the weft fide, the 
feats of the fpectators remain ftill entire, as do litkewife the caves or vaults which run 
under the fubfellia all round the theatre. The outward wall is three yards three 
guarters thick, and built of very large and firm ftones; which great ftrength has pre- 
ferved it this long from the jaws of time, and from that general ruin, which the Turks 
bring with them into moft places where they come. 

Saturday, March 6.—Having done with Jebilee, we put forward again early the 
next morning, with a profpect of much better weather than we had been attended with 
in our former motions. Our road continued by the fea fide, and in about two hours 
brought us to a fair deep river, called by the Turks Naher-il-Melech, or the King’s 
River. Here we faw fome heaps of ruins on both fides of the river, with feveral pillars 
of granite, and other footfteps of fome confiderable buildings. About half an hour 
farther we paffed another river, called Jobar, fhewing the remains of a ftone bridge over 
it, once well built, but now broken down. On the other fide of this river, in a large 
ploughed field, ftood a great fquare tower; and round about, the subbifh of many 
other buildings. Likewife all along this day’s journey, we obferved many ruins of caftles 
and houfes, which teftify that this country, however it be neglected af prefent, was once 
in the hands of a people that knew how to value it, and thought it worth the defend- 
ing. Strabo calls this whole region, from Jebilee as far as Aradus, the country of the 
Aradii (of whom in due place), and gives us the names of feveral places fituate an- 
ciently all along this coaft ; as Paltus, Balanea, Caranus, Enydra, Marathus, Ximyra. 
But whether the ruins which we faw this day may be the remains of any of thofe cities, 
cannot well be determined at this diftance of time; feeing all we have of thofe places 
is only their names, without any fufficient diftin€tions by which to difcover their fitua- 
tion, The Balanea of Strabo is indeed faid to be {till extant, being fuppofed to be 
the fame place that the Turks (little changihg its name) call at this day Baneas. This 
place is four good hours beyond Jebilee. It ftands upon a fmall declivity about a fur- 
long diftant from the fea, and has a fine clear ftream running fwiftly by it on the fouth 
fide. It is at prefent uninhabited ; but its fituation proves it to have been anciently a 
pleafant, its ruins a well built, and its ba’ 


y before it, an advantageous habitation. At this 
place was required another caphar. ; : 

Leaving Baneas, we went on, by the fea fide, and in about a quarter of an hour 
paffed by an old caftle, on the top of a very high mountain. It is built in the figure of 
an equilateral triangle, having one of its angles pointing towards the fea. The Turks 
call it Merchab; and enlarge much upon the fieges it has fuftained in former times ; 
but whatever force it may have had anciently, it is at prefent only a refidence for poor 
country people, ‘This is probably the fame caitle mentioned by Adrichomius, and others, 
under the name of Margath ; to which the bifhops of Balanea were forced to tranflate 
their fee, by reafon of the infults of the Saracens, 

At about one hour and an half diftance from Baneas, we came to a {mall clear 
itream, which induced us to take up our lodging near it. We pitched in the cam- 
pagnia, about two or three furlongs up from the fea; having in sight, on the moun- 
tains above us, a village called Sophia, inhabited folely by Maronites;, and a little farther, 
Befack, another village, poffeffed by Turks only; and a little farther, Merakiah, whofe 


inhabitants are a mifcellany of Chriftians and Turks together. Our whole ftage this 
day was about fix hours. 
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Sunday, March 7.—From this quarter we removed early the next morning, and in 
three hours came to a fair deep river, called Nahor Huiline; having an old bridge 
turned over it, confifting of only one arch, but that very large and exceeding well 
wrought. In one hour and a half more, travelling {till by the fea fide, we reached 
Tortofa. : 

The ancient name of this place was Orthofia. It was a bifhop’s fee in the province 
of Tyre. The writers of the holy wars make frequent mention of it, as a place of 
great ftrength ; and one may venture to believe them, from what appears of it at this 
day. 
Ts fituation is on the fea fhore ; having a {pacious plain extending round about it 
onits other fides. What remains of it is the caftle, which is very large, and {till in- 
habited. On one fide it is wafhed by the fea; on the others, it is fortified by a double 
wall of coarfe marble, built after the ruftic manner. Between the two walls is a 
ditch ; as likewife is another encompafling the outermoft wall. You enter this for- 
trefs on the north fide, over an old draw-bridge, which lands you in a fpacious room, 
now for the moft part uncovered, but anciently well arched over, being the church 
belonging to the caftle. On one fide it refembles a church ; and in witnels of its being 
fuch, fhews at this day feveral holy emblems carved upon its walls, as that of a dove 
defcending over the place where ftood the altar ; and in another place, that of the holy 
lamb. But on the fide which fronts outward, it has the face of a caftle, being built 
with port holes for artillery, inftead of windows. Round the caftle, on the fouth 
and eaft fides, ftood anciently the city. It had a good walkand ditch encompafling 
it, of which there are {till to be feen confiderable remains. But for other buildings, 
there is nothing now left in it, except a church, which ftands about a furlong eaft- 
ward from the caftle. It is one hundred and thirty feet in length, in breadth ninety- 
three, and in height fixty-one. Its walls, and arches, and pillars are of a baftard 
marble, and all {till fo entire, that a fmall expence would fuffice to recover it into 
the ftate of a beautiful church again. But, to the grief of any chriftian beholder, it 
is now made a {tall for cattle; and we were when we went to fee it, almoft up to our 
knees in dirt and mire. 

From Tortofa we fent our baggage before us, with orders to advance a few miles 
farther toward Tripoli, to the intent that we might fhorten our ftage to that place 
the next day. We followed not long after, and in about a quarter of an hour came to 
a river, or rather a channel of a river, for it was now almoft dry : though queftionlefs 
here muft have been anciently no inconfiderable ftream ; as we might infer both from 
the largenefs of the channel, and the fragments of a ftone bridge formerly laid 
over it. 

Jn about half an hour more, we came a breaft with a {mall ifland, about a league 
diftant from the fhore, called by the Turks Ru-ad. This is fuppofed to be the ancient 
Arvad, Arphad, or Arpad (under which feveral names it occurs, 2 Kin. 19, 13; 
Gen. 10, 18; Ezek. 27, 11, &c.), and the Aradus of the Greeks and Romans. It 
feemed to the eye to be not above two or three furlongs long ; and was wholly filled up 
with tall buildings like caftles. ‘The ancient inhabitants of this ifland were famous for 
navigation, and hada command upon the continent as far as Gabala. 

About a quarter of an hour farther we came up with our muleteers; they having 
pitched our tents, before they had gone fo far as we intended. But this mifcarriage 
they well recompenfed, by the condition of the place where they ftopped; it affording 
us the entertainment of feveral notable antiquities, which we might otherwife perhaps 


have pafled by unobferved. It was at a green plat lying within one hour of Tortofa, 
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a little fouthward of Aradus, and about a quarter of a mile from the fea; having in it 
a good fountain (though of a bad name), called the Serpent Fountain. 

The firft antiquity that we here obferved was a large dike, thirty yards over at top, 
cut into the firm rock. Its fides went floping down, with ftairs formed out of the na- 
tural rock, defcendittg gradually from the top to the bottom. This dike flretched in a 
dire&t line, eaft and weft, more than a furlong; bearing ftill the fame figure of ftairs, 
running in right lines all along its fides. It broke off at laft at a flat marfhy ground, 
extending about two furlongs betwixt it and the fea. It is hard to imagine that the 
water ever flowed up thus high; and harder (without fuppofing that) to refolve, for 
what reafon all this pains of cutting the rock in fuch a fafhion was taken. 

This dike was on the north fide of the Serpent Fountain ; and juft on the other fide 
of it we efpied another antiquity, which took up our next obfervation. There was a 
court of fifty five yards fquare, cut in the natural rock : the fides of the rock: ftanding 
round it, about three yards high, fupplied the place of walls. On three fides it was 
thus encompaffed ; but to the northward it lay open. In the centre of this area was a 
{quare part of the rock left ftanding ; being three yards high, and five yards and a half 
{quare. ‘This ferved for a pedeftal to a throne erected upon it. The throne was com- 
pofed of four large ftones: two at the fides, one at the back, another hanging over all 
at top, in the manner of a canopy. ‘The whole ftru€ture was about twenty feet high, 
fronting toward that fide where the court was open. The ftone that made the canopy 
was five yards and three quarters fquare, and carved round with a handfome cornice. 
What all this might be defigned for we could not imagine; unlefs, perhaps, the court 
may pafs for an idol temple, and the pile in the middle for the throne of the idol: which 
feems the more probable, in regard that Hercules, i.e. the fun, the great abomination 
of the Pheenicians, was wont to be adored in an open temple. At the two innermoft 
angles of the court, and likewife on the open fide, were left pillars of the natural rock; 
three at each of the former, and two at the latter. 

About half a mile to the fouthward of the forefaid antiquities, there ftood in view 
two towers; but it growing dark, we were forced to defer our examination of them till 
thenext morning. Our whole ftage this day exceeded not fix hours. : 

Monday, March 8.—Having pafled over a reftlefs night, in a marfhy and unwhole- 
fome ground, we got up very early, in order to takea nearer view of the two towers 
laft mentioned. We found them to be fepulchral monuments, erefted over two ancient 
burying places. They ftood at about ten yards diftant from each other. 

The firt tower was thirty three feet high. Its longeft ftone or pedeftal was ten 
feet high, and fifteen fquare: the fuperftruéture upon which was, firft a tall ftone in 
form of a cylinder, and then another ftone cut in fhape of a pyramid. 

The other tower was thirty feet and two inches high. Its pedeftal was in height 
fix feet, and fixteen feet fix inches fquare. It was fupported by four lions, carved, 
one at each corner of the pedeftal. The carving had been very rude at beft; but was 
now rendered by time much worfe. The upper: part reared upon the pedeftal was all 
one fingle ftone, : 

_ Each of thefe barbarous monuments had under it feveral fepulchres, the entrances 
into which were on the fouth fide. It coft us fome time and pains to get into them ; 
the avenues being obftruéted, firft with briars and weeds, and then with dirt. Burt, 
however, we removed both thefe obftacles; encouraging ourfelves with the hopes, or 
rather making ourfelves merry with the fancy of hidden treafure. But as foon as we 
were entered into the vaults, we found that our golden imaginations ended (as all 
worldly hopes and projeéts do at laft) in duft and putrefattion, But, however, that 
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we might not go away without fome reward for our pains, we took as exact a furvey as 
we could of thefe chambers of darknefs. 

Going down feven or eight fteps, you come to the mouth of the fepulchre ; where, 
crawling in, you arrive in a chamber, which is nine feet #wo inches broad, and eleven 
feet long. Turning to the right hand, and going through a narrow paflage, you 
come to a room which is eight fect broad, and ten long. In this chamber are feven 
cells for corpfes, viz. two over againft the entrance, four on the left hand, and one 
unfinifhed on the right. Thefe cells were hewn directly into the firm rock. We 
meafured feveral of them, and found them eight feet and a half in length, and three 
feet three inches fquare. I would not infer from hence, that the corpfes depofited 
here were of fucha gigantic fize, as:to fill up fuch large coffins: though at the fame 
time why fhould any men be fo prodigal of their labour, as to cut thefe caverns into fo 
hard a,rock as this was, much farther than neceffity required ? 

On the other fide of the chamber was a narrow paflage, feven feet long, leading into 
a room whofe dimenfions were nine feet in breadth, and twelve in length. It had 
eleven cells, of fomewhat a lefs fize than the former, lying at equal diftances all round 
about it. 

Paffing out ofthe room foreright, you have two narrow entrances, each feven feet 
long, into another room, This apartment was nine feet fquare: it had no cells in it 
like the others, ror any thing elfe remarkable ; but only a bench cut all along its fide 
on the left hand. From the defcription of this fepulchre, it is eafy to conceive the 
dilpofition of the other. The height of the rooms in both was about fix feet ; and 
the towers were built each over the innermoft room of the fepulchres to which it 
belonged. 

‘At aboat the diftance of a furlong from this place we difcerned another tower, re- 
fembling this laft defcribed : it was erected likewife over a fepulchre. There was this 
fingularity obfervable in this la{t fepulchre ; that its cells were cut into the rock eigh- 
teen feet in length ; poffibly to the intent that two or three corpfes might be depofited 
in each of them, at the feet of one another. But having a long ftage this day to 
Tripoli, we thought it not feafonable to fpend any more time in this place; which 
might perhaps have afforded us feveral other antiquities. 

And yet for all our hafte, we had not gone a mile before our curiofity was again 
arrefted by the obfervation of another tower, which appeared in a thicket not far from 
the way fice. It was thirty three feet and a half high, and thirty-one feet fquare : com- 
pofed of huge fquare ftones, and adorned with a handfome cornice all round at top.. 
It.contained only two rooms, one above the other; into both which there were en- 
trances on the north fide, through two fquare holes in the wall. The feparation be- 
tween both rooms, as alfo the covering at the top, was made, not of arched work, 
but of vaft flat ftones; in thicknefs four feet, and fo great an extent, that two of them 
in each place fufficed to {pread over the whole fabric. This was a very ancient ftruc- 
ture, and probably a place of fepulture. 

I mutt not forget, that round about the Serpent Fountain, and alfo as far as this 
laft tower, we faw many fepulchres, old foundations, and other remains of antiquity ; 
from all which it may be affuredly concluded, that here muft needs have been fome 
famous habitation in ancient times : but whether this might be the Ximyra, laid down 
by Strabo hereabouts (or as Pliny calls it, lib. 5, Nat. Hilt, cap. 20, Simyra,) the fame 
poflibly with the country of the Zemarites, mentioned in conjunction with the Arva- 
dites, Gen. 10,18, I leave to others to difcufs, 
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Having quitted ourfelves of thefe antiquities, we entered into a {pacious plain, 
extending to a vait breadth between the fea-and the mountains, and in length reaching 
almoft as far as Tripoli, The people of the country call it Junia, that is, the Plain; 
which name they give it by way of erinency, upon account of its vaft extent. We-were 
full feven hours in pafling it; and found it all atong exceeding fruitful, by reafon of the 
many rivers, and the great plenty of water which it enjoys. Of thefe rivers, the 
firft is about fix hours before you come to Tripoli. It has a {tone bridge over it of three 
large arches, and is the biggeft ftream in the whole plain ; for which reafon it goes by 
the name of Nahor il Kibber, or the Great River. About half an hour farther you 
come to another river called Nahor Abrofh, or the Leper’s River. In three quarters of 
an hour more you pafs a third river, called Nahor Acchar; having a handfome 
{tone bridge of one very large arch, laid over it. Two good hours more brings you to 
a fourth river, called ——-—-, or the Cold Waters, with a bridge of three arches over 
it. From hence you have two good hours more to Tripoli. I took the more exaét 
account of all thefe ftreams, to the intent that I might give fome light, for the better 
deciding that difference which is found in geographers, about the place of the river 
Eleutherus. The moderns, all with one confent, give that name to a river between 
Tyre and Sidon, called by the Turks, Cafimeer. But this contradXts the univerfal 
teltimony of the ancients, who place Eleutherus more northward. Strabo will have it 
fomewhere between Orthofia and ‘Tripoli, as a boundary dividing* Syria from Phoe- 
nicia (p. 518). Pliny places it near Orthofia, emptying itfelf into the fea over again{t 
Aradus (Nat. Hift. lib. 5. ¢. 20). The writer of the Maccabees (1 Macc. 12,'25, 30,) 
lays it in the land of Hamath ; which country, whatever it were, was certainly without 
the borders of Hrael, as appears from the fame author. To this Jofephus agrees, placing 
Eleutherus to the north of Sidon, as may be collected from him, lib. 14, Antiq. Jud. 
cap. 7,8, where, fpeaking of Mark Anthony’s donation to Cleopatra, he reports, how 
that extravagant gallant gave her all the cities between Eleutheru’ and Egypt, except 
Tyre and Sidon. Ptolemy, as cited by Terranius, places it yet more northerly, between 
Orthofia and Balanea. From: all whichit is evident, that this cannot be the true ancient 
Eleutherus which the moderns aflign for it: but that name is rather to be afcribed to 
one of thefe rivers crofling the plain of Junia: or elfe (if Pliny’s authority may be relied 
upon) to that river (now dry) which I mentioned a little on this fide of Tortofa, 
and which has its mouth almoft oppofite to Aradus. But will not determine any 
thing in this point, contenting myfelf to have given an account of the feveral. rivers as 
we pafled them. 

Tuefday, March 9 —Drawing towards Tripoli, our muleteers were afraid to advance, 
left their beafts might be preffed for public fervice ; as they were afterwards, in fpite of 
all their caution, to our great vexation. So we left then in the plain of Junia, and 
proceeded ourfelves for ‘Tripoli, where we arrived about fun-fet. Our whole itage this 
day was ten hours. 

At Tripoli we repofed a full week, being very generoufly entertained by Mr. 
Francis Haftings, the conful, and Mr. John Fifher, merchant; their’s being the only 
Englihh houfe in Tripoli. . 

‘Tripoli is feated about half an hour from tive fea. The major part of the city lies be- 
tween two hills; one. on the eaft, on which is a caftle commanding the place ; another 
on the welt, between the city and the fea. This latter is faid to have been at firft raifed, 
an to be ftill increafed, by the daily acceffion of fand blown to it from the fhore :. upon 
which occafion there goesa prophecy, that the whole city fhall, in time, be buried with 
this fandy hill. Bug the Turks feem not very apprehenfive of this prediction ; ee 

4 inftea 
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inftead of preventing the growth of the hill, they fuffer it to take its courfe, and make 
it a place of pleafure, which they would have little inclination to do, did they apprehend 
it were fometime to be their grave. 

Wednefday, March 10.—This day we were all treated by Mr. Fiher in the campagnia. 
The place where we dined was a narrow pleafant valley by a river’s fide, diftant from 
the city about a mile eaftward. Acrofs the valley there runs from hill to hill a hand- 
fome lofty aquedudt, carrying upon it fo large a body of water as fuffices the whole 
city. It was called the Prince’s-Bridge, fuppofed to have been built by Godfrey of 
Bulloign. : 

Tharflay, March 11.—This day we all dined: at conful Haftings’s houfe, and after 
dinner went to wait upon Oftan, the baffa of Tripoli; having firft fent our prefent, as 
the manner is amongft the Turks, to procure a propitious reception. : 

It is counted uncivil to vifit in this country without an offering in hand. All great 
men expett it, as a kind of tribute due to their character and authority ; and look upon 
themfelves as affronted, and indeed defrauded, when this compliment is omitted. Even 
in familiar vifits amongft inferior people, you fhall feldom have them come without 
bringing a flower, or an orange, or fome other fuch token of their refpeét to the perfon 
vifited: the Turks, in this point, keeping up the ancient oriental cuftom hinted 
1Sam. 9, 7: ‘If we go (fays Saul), what fhall we bring the manof God? There is 
not a prefent,’ &c.; which words are, queftionlefs, to be underftood in conformity to 
this eaftern cuftom, as relating to a token of refpect, and not to a price of divination. 

Friday, March 12.—In the afternoon we went to vifit Bell-mount, a convent of Greeks, 
about two hours to the fouthward of Tripoli. It was founded by one of the earls of 
Tripoli, and ftands upon a very high rocky mountain, looking over the fea: a place of 
very difficult afcent, though made as acceflible as it was capable by the labour of the 
poor monks, It was our fortune to arrive there juft as they were going to their evening 
fervice. Their chdpel is large but obfcure; and the altar is inclofed with cancelli, fo as 
not to be approached by any one but the prieft, according to the fafhion of the Greek 
churches. ‘They call their congregation together, by beating a kind of a tune with two 
mallets, on a long pendulous piece of plank at the church door ; bells being an abomi- 
nation to the Turks. 

Their fervice confifted in precipitate and very irreverent chattering of certain prayers 
and hymns to our bleffed Saviour, and to the blefled Virgin, and in fome dark ceremo- 
nies, The prieft that officiated, fpent at leaft one-third part of his time in compafling 
the altar, and perfuming it with a pot of incenfe; and then going all round the con- 
gregation, flinging his incenfe pot backward and forward, and tendering its fmoke, with 
three repeated vibrations, to every perfon prefent. Towards the end of the fervice, 
there was brought into the body of the church a {mall table, covered with a fair linen 


cloth, on which were placed five fmall cakes of bread crofs way, in this form, 308 


and in the center of each cake was fixed a {mall lighted wax taper, a hole in the cake 
ferving for a focket. 

At this ceremony the prieft read the gofpel concerning our Lord’s feeding the mul. ° 
titude with five loaves: after which tlre bread was carried into the cancelli, and being 
there fuddenly broke to bits, was again brought out in a bafket, and prefented to every 
one in the aflembly, that he might take a little. After this collation, the prieft pro- 
nounced the bleffing, and fo the fervice ended. On both fides of the body of the church 
were feats for the monks, in the nature of the {talls for the fellows of colleges in Oxford; 

and 
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and on each hand of every feat were placed crutches. Thefe you find in like manner 
in moft churches of this country. Their ufe is for the prieft to lean upon: the fervice 
being fometimes fo long, that they cannot well ftay it out without the affiftance of fuch 
eafements, for they are not permitted by their rubrick to fit down. The younger monks, 
who perhaps may have no great occafion for thefe fupporters, do yet delight to ufe 
them (as the Spaniards do fpectacles), nat for any neceffity, but in affe@tation of 
ravity. 

;: The monks of this convent were, as I remember, forty in all. We found them 
fecmingly a very good natured and induftrious, but certainly a very ignorant, people : for 
I found, upon enquiry, they could not give any manner of rationale cf their own 
divine fervice. And to fhew their extreme fimplicity, I cannot omit a compliment 
made to the conful by the chief of them, viz. that he was as glad to fee him, as if he 
had beheld the Meffiah himfelf coming in perfon to make a vifit to him. 

Nor is this ignorance to be much wondered at; for what intervals of time they have 
between their hours of devotion they are forced to fpend, not in ftudy, but in managing 
of their flocks, cultivating their land, pruning their vineyards, and other labours of huf. 
bandry, which they accomplith with their own hands. ‘This toil they are obliged to 
undergo, not only to provide for their own fuftenance, but alfo that they may be able 
to fatisfy the unreafonable exa¢tions which the greedy Turks, upon every pretence they 
can invent, are ready to impofe upon them. But that it may be the betier gueffed what 
fort of men thefe Greek monks are, I will add this farther indication, viz. that the fame 
perfon whom we faw officiating at the altar in his embroidered facerdotal robe, brought 
us the next day, on his own back, a kid and a goat’s fkin of wine, as a prefent 
from the convent. ; 

Saturday, March 13.—This morning we went again to wait upon Oftan Baffa, by his 
own appointment, and were entertained, as before, with great courtefy: for you mutt 
know, that the Turks are not fo ignorant of civility and the arts of endearment, but 
that they can practife them with as much exaétnefs as any other nation, whenever the 
have a mind tw thew themfelves obliging. For the better apprehending of which, it 
may not be improper nor unpleafant here to defcribe the ceremonies of a Turkith 
vifit, as far as they have ever fallen under my obfervation, either upon this or any other 
occafions. 

When you would make a vifit to a perfon of quality here, you muft fend one before 
with a prefent, to befpeak your admiffion, and to know at what hour your coming may 
be moft feafonable. Being come to the houfe, the fervants receive you at the outermoft 
gate, and conduét you toward their lord or mafter’s apartment; other fervants Cf fup- 
pofe of better rank) meeting you in the way, at their feveral ftaticns, as you draw nearer 
to the perfon you vifit. Coming into his room, you find him prepared to receive you, 
e.ther ftanding at the edge of the duan, or elfe lying down at one corner of it, according 
as he thinks it proper to maintain a greater or lefs diftin@tion. Thefe duans are a fort of 
low ftages, feated in the pleafanteft part of the room, elevated about fixteen or eighteen 
inches, or more, above the floor. They are fpread with carpets, and furnifhed all 
round with bolfters for leaning upon. Upon thele the Turks eat, fleep, fmoke, receive 
vilits, fay their prayers, &c.: their whole delight is in lolling upon them, and in furnifh- 
ing them richly out is their greateft luxury. 

Being come to the fide of the duan, you flip off your fhoes, and ftepping up, take 
your place; which you muft do firft at fome diftance, and upon your knees, laying 
your hands very formallybetore you. Thus you mutt semain, till the man of quality invites 
you to draw nearer, and to put yourfelf in an eafier pofture, leaning upon the bolifter. 

. Being 
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Being thus fixed, he difcourfés with you as the occafion offers ; the fervants ftandin: 
round all the while in a great number, and with the profoundeft refpect, filence, and 
order imaginable. When you have talked over your bufinefs, or the compliments, or 
whatever other concern brought you thither, he makes a fign to have things ferved. it 
for the entertainment ; which is generally a little fweetmeat, a dith of fherbet, and ano- 
ther of c&ffee : all which are immediately brought in by thefervants, and tendered to 
all the guefts in order, with the greateft care and awtulnefs imaginable. And they 
have reafon to look well to it, for fhould any fervant make the leaft flip or miftake, 
either in delivering or receiving his difh,*it might coft him fifty, perhaps one hundred 
drubs on his bare feet, to atone for his crime. At laft comes the finifhing part of your 
entertainment, which is perfuming the beards of the company ; a ceremony which is 
performed in this manner. They have for this purpofe a finall filver chafiing-difh, 
covered with a lid full of holes, and fixed upon a handfome plate : in this they put fome 
frefh coals, and upon them a piece of lignum aloes; and then fhutting it up, the fmoke 
immediately afcends with a grateful odour through the holes of the cover. This {moke 
is held under every one’s chin, and offered, as it were, a facrifice to his beard. ‘The 
briftly idol foon perceives the reverence done to it, and fo greedily takes in and incorpo- 
rates the gummy fteam, that it retains the favour of it, and may ferve for a nofegay a 
good while after. 

This ceremony may, perhaps, feem ridiculous at firft hearing, but it paffes among the 
Turks for an high gratification. And I will fay this in its vindication, that its defign is 
very wife and ufeful: for it is underftood to give a civil difmiffion to the vifitants ; inti- 
mating to them, that the matter of the houfe has bufinefs to do, or fome other avocation, 
that permits them to go away as foon as they pleafe, and the fooner after this’ 
ceremony the better. By this means you may, at any time, without offence, deliver 
yourfelf from being detained from your affairs by tedious and unfeafonable vifits, and 
from being conftrained to ufe that piece of hypocrily, fo common in the world, of preffing 
thofe to ftay longer with you, whom, perhaps, in your heart you wifh a great 
way off, for having troubled you fo long already. But of this enough. 

Having difcharged our vifit to Oftan Baffa, we rid out after dinner to view the marine. 
It is about half an hour diftant from the city. ‘The port is an open fea, rather than an 
inclofed harbour: however, it is, in part, defended from the force of the waves by two 
fmall iflands, about two leagues out from the fhore; one of which is called the 
Bird, the other the Coney Ifland, being fo named from the creatures which they feve- 
rally produce. For its fecurity from pirates, it has feveral caftles, or rather {quare 
towers, built all along upon the fhore at convenient diftances. They are, I think, 
fix in number; but at prefent void of all manner of force, both of men and 
ammunition. 

In the fields near the fhore appeared many heaps of ruins, and pillars of granite, and 
feveral other indications that here muft have been anciently fome confiderable buildings 
this way: which agrees very well with what Cafaubon, in his notes upon Strabo 
(p- 213), quotes -out of Diodorus, viz. that the place called Tripoli was anciently a 
clutter of three cities, ftanding at a furlong’s diftance from each other; of which the 
fir(t was a feat of the Aradii, the fecond of the Sidonians, the third of the Tyrians, And 
from hence it is probable, that Tripoli was a_name given at firft to three diftinct but 
adjacent places, and not to one city; built (as is ufually faid) by the mingled 
intereft of Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus; it being hard to conceive how three fuch inde- 
pendent commonwealths fhould thus concur in the founding of one city between them ; 
and harder, how they fhould agree in governing it afterward. 

Sunday, 
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Sunday, March 14.—We continued ftill in Tripoli. 

Monday, March 15.—Refolving to profecute our journey this day, we had ‘given 
‘orders to our muleteers fome time before, to be ready to attend us; but they had been 
fo frighted by the baffa of Sidon’s fervants, who were abroad in queft of mules for the 
fervice of their mafter, that they were run away, and could not be heard of. A difap- 
pointment which gave us much vexation, and left us no other remedy, but only to fupply 
ourfelves with freth beafts where we could find them. 

Having, aftér much trouble, put ourfelves in a new pofture of travelling, we parted 
from Tripoli at three of the clock in the afternoon. Proceeding clofe by the fea, we 
ctitie in one hour and a half to Callemone, a fmall village juft under Bell-mount. 
From ‘hence putting forward till near eight of the clock, we came to an high pro- 
niontory, which lay ‘directly crofs our way, afd broke off abruptly at the fea fide, with 
a cape very high, and almoft perpendicular. In order to pafs this barrier, we turned 
up on the Jeft hand, into a narrow valley through which our road lay ; and it being 
how late, We took up Our quarters there under fomie olivé trees, having come in all about 
five hours. ; 

The promontory which terminated out journey, feems to be that ras By Strabo *, 
7b 3 @:% wedewner, Or the Face of God, affigned by that author for ‘the end 4 
Mount Libanus. Between this place and Pripolt he mentions likewife a city, éalle 
Trieris : but of this we faw no footftéps; tnlefs you will allow for fuch, fome fepul- 
chres which we faw cut in the rocks, about one hour and a half before we arrived at 
the promontory. 

Tuefday, March 16.«-We were no fodher in motion this morning, but we were 
engaged in the difficult work of croffing over the foremientioned cape. The pafs over 
it lies about a tile up from the fea. We found it very fteep and rigged ; but in an 
hour or thereabout maftered it, and arrived in a narrow valley on the other fide, which 
brought the fea open to us again. Near thé entrance of this valley ftands a {mall fort, 
eré€ted upon a rock perpendicular on all fides, the walls of the buildings being juft 
adequate-to the fides of the rock, and feeming almoft of offe continued piece with them. 
This caftle is called Temfeida, and comthands the paffage into the valley. 

Tn about half an hour from this place, we ¢dme even with Patrone ; a place éfteettied 
to be the ancient Botrus. It is fituate clofe by thé fea; and our road lying fomewhat . 
higher up in the latid, wé diverted a little out of the way to fee it. We found in it fome 
remains of an old church and a monaftery; butthefe are now perfeétly ruined and 
defolate, as is likewife the whole city. Nor is there any thing left in it, to teltify it has 
been a place of any great ¢onfideration, 

In three hours moré We came to Gibyle, called by the Greeks, Byblus; a place 
once famous for the birth and temple of Adonis. It is pleafantly fituated by the fea 
fide. At prefent it contains but a little extent of ground, but yet more than enough for 
the fmall number of its inhabitants. It is compaffed with a dry ditch, and a wall, with 
fquare towers in it at about’ every forty yards diftance. On its fouth fide, it has an 
old caftle: within it is a churth, exaétly of the fate figure with that at Tortofa, only 
not fo entire as that. Befides thig it has nothing remarkable, though anciently it 
was a place of no mean extent, as well as béauty; as may appear from the mary 
heap8 of tuins, and the fine pillars, that aré feattered up and down in the gardens near 
the town. 


* Strab. lib. 16; Pontp. Mela, ib. i, cap, 12. 
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Gibyle is probably the country of the Giblites, mentioned, Jof. 1 3, §- King Hiram 
made ule of the people of this place in preparing materials for Solomon’s Temple ; 
as may be collected from the Firft of Kings, 5, 18 ; where the word which our tran- 
flator hath rendered ftone-fquarers, in the Hebrew is ma, Giblim, or Giblites ; 
and in the LXXII Interpreters, Bu€asc:, that is, the men of Byblus: the former ufing 
the Hebrew, the latter the Greek name of this place. The fame difference may be 
obferved likewile, Ezck. 27. 9. where this place is again mentioned. The ancients of 
Gebal, fays our tranflation, following the Hebrew: inftead of which, you read in the 
UXXILagain, of wpec€srege: Bu€aiav, the elders of Bybli, or Byblus. 

Leaving Gibyle, we came in one hour to a fair large river, with a ftone bridge over 
it of only one arch, but that exceeding wide and lofty. To this river the Turks give 
the name of Ibrahim Bafla; but it is doubtlefs the ancient river Adonis, fo famous 
for the idolatrous rites performed here in lamentation of Adonis. Upon the bank of 
this flream we took up our quarters for the following night, having come this day 
about fix hours. We had a very tempeftuous night both of wind and rain, almoft 
without ceflation, and with fo great violence, that our fervants were hardly able to keep 
up our tents over us. But, however, this accident which gave us fo much trouble in the 
night, made us amends with a curiofity, which it yiclded us an opportunity of beholding 
the next morning. 

Wednefday, March 17.—For by this means we had the fortune to fee what may be 
fuppofed to be the occafion of that opinion which Lucian relates, concerning this river, 
viz, that this ftream, at certain feafons of the year, efpecially about the feaft of Adonis, 
is of a bloody colour; which the heathens looked upon as proceeding from a kind 
of fympathy mn the river for the death of Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar in 
the mountains, out of which this ftream rifes. Something like this we faw aédtually 
come to pais: for the water was ftained to a furprifing rednefs, and as we obferved in 
travelling, had difcoloured the fea a great way into a reddith hue; occafioned doubt. 
tefs by a fort of minium, or red earth, wathed into the river by the violence of the rain, 
and not by any ftain from Adonis’s blood. 

Tn an hour and a quarter from this river, we paffed over the foot of the mountain 
Climax ; wheré, having gone through a very rugged and uneven pafs, we came into 
a large bay, called Junia, At the firft entrance into the bay, is an old ftone bridge, 
which appoints the limits between the two baffalicks of Tripoli and Sidon. At the 
bottom of the bay are exceeding high and fteep mountains, between which and 
the fea the road lies. Thefe are the mountains of Caftravan, chiefly inhabited by 
Maronites, famous for a growth of excellent wine. The Maronite bifhop of Aleppo 
has here his refidence in a convent, of which he is the guardian. We faw many other 
fmall convents on the top of thefe mountains; one of which, called Oozier, was, as we 
were here told, in the hands of ten or twelve Latin friars. Towards the further fide 
of the bay, we came to a {quare tower or caftle, of which kind there are many all along 
upon the coaft, for feveral days’ journey from this place: they are faid to have been 
built by the emprefs Helena, for the proteétion of the country from pirates. At this 
tower is to be paida fourth caphar*. It is received by Maronites, a pack of rogues, 
more exacting and infolent in their office than the very Turks themielves. A little 
beyond this place, we came to. 4 road cut through the rocks, which brought us out of 
the bay, having been one hour and a quarter in compaffing- it. In an hour more, {pent 


* Half per Franck, quarter per fervant.. 
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wpon a very rugged way clofe by the fea, we came to the river Lycus, called alfo fome 
time Canis, and by the Turks at this day, Nahor Kelp. It derives its name from an 
idol in the form of a dog, or wolf, which was worfhipped, and is faid to have pro- 
nounced oracles, at this place. The image is pretended to be fhewn to {trangers, at 
this day, lying in the fea with its heels upward; I mean the body of it 3 for its oracular 
head is reported to have been broken off, and carried to-Venice, where (if fame be true) 
it may be feen at this day. 

I know not by what miftake feveral modern geographers confound this. river with 
Adonis, making them to be one and the fame; whereas the contrary is apparent, 
both from experimental obfervation, and from the authority of ancient geographers. 

This river iffues into the fea from between two mountains, exceflive fteep and high ; 
and fo rocky, that they feem to confift each of one entire ftone. For, crofling the 
river, you go up between thefe mountains about a bow fhot from the fea, where you 
have a good bridge of four arches; near the foot of which is a piece of white marble, 
inlaid in the fide of arock, with an Arab in{cription on it, intimating its founder to have 
been the emir Faccardine (of whom I fhall have occafion to fpeak more when 1 come 
to Beroot). Being paffed the river, you immediately begin to afcend the mountain 
(or rather great rock), hanging over it on that fide. ‘I'o accommodate the paflage; you 
have a path above two yards breadth cut along its fide, at a great height above the water ; 
being the work of the emperor Antoninus. For the promontory ailowing no paflaze 
between it and the fea at bottom, that emperor undertook, with incredible labour, to 
open this way above; the memory of which good work is perpetuated by an infcription, 
engraven on a table plained in the fide of the natural rock, not far from the entrance 
into the way, as follows: 

IMP: CAES: M: AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS, PIUS, FELIX, AUGUSTUS 
PARTH: MAX: BRIT: GERM: MAXIMUS 
‘ PONTIFEX MAXIMUS 
MONTIBUS IMMINENTIBUS 
LYCO FLUMINI CAESIS VIAM DILATAVIT 
PER—(purpofely erafed)— 


ANTONINIANAM SUAM 
A little higher up in the way, are infcribed thefe words : 


INVICTE IMP: ANTONINE P: FELIX AUG: 
MULTIS ANNIS IMPERA! 


In pafling this way, we obferved, in the fides of the rock above us, feveral tables of 
figures carved; which feemed to promife fomething of antiquity; to be fatisfied of 
which, fome of us clambered up to the place, and found there fome figns as if the 
old way had gone in that region, before Antoninus cut the other more convenient paf- 
fage a little lower. In feveral places hereabouts, we faw ftrange antique figures of 
men, carved in the natural rock, in mezzo relievo, and in bignefs equal to the life. 
Clofe by each figure was a large table, plained in the fide of the rock, and bordered 
round with mouldings. Both the effigies and the tables appeared to have been anciently 
infcribed all over ; but the charaéters are now fo defaced, that nothing but the footfteps 
of them were vifible ; only there was one of the figures that had both its lineaments and 

its infcriptions entire. : 
It was our unhappinefs to have at this place a very violent ftorm of thunder and 
rain, which made our company too much in hafte to make any long ftay here 5 oy 
7 TT 7 wench 
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which misfortune I was prevented, to my great regret, -from. capying. the infcripticn, 
and making fuch ap exaét {crutiny inte this antiquity as it feemed very. well to dcfervc. 
I hope fome curious traveller or other will have better. faccefs, in pafling this way 
hereafter, ‘The figures feemed to refemble mummies, and were, perhaps, the repre- 
fentation, of fome perfons buried hereabout ; whofe fepulchres might prabablg-alfo be 
difcovered by the diligent obferver. 

The Antonine way extends about a quarter of an hour’s travel. It is at prefent fo 
broken and uneven, that to repair it would require no lefs labour, than that where- 
with it was at firft made. - After this pafs, you come upon a fmooth fandy fhore, which 
brings you in about one hour and half to the river Beroot (for [ could learn no other 
name it had). It is a large river, and has over it a ftone bridge of fix arches. On 
its other fide is a plain field near the fea, which is faid to be the ftage on which 
St. George duelled and killed the dragon. In memory of this achievement, there is 
a fmall chapel built upon the piace, dedicated at firft to that chriftian hero ; but now 
perverted to a mofque. From hence, in an hour, we arrived at Beroot, very wet by 
reafon of the long and fevere rain. However, we found here the thelter of a good kane 
by the fea fide, and there we took up our quarters. Our whole ftage this day was about 
fix hours and half 

Thurfday, March 18.—The day following we fpent at Beroot; being credibly in- 
formed that the river Damer, which lay in our next ftage, was fo fwoln by. the late 
rains that it would be impaflable. This place was called anciently. Berytus; from 
which the idol Baal Berith is fuppofed to have had its name. And afterwards being 
greatly efteemed by Auguftus, had many privileges conferred upon it; and together with 
them a new name, viz. Julia Felix. But at prefent, it retains nothing of its ancient 
felicity, except the fituation ; and in that particular it isindeed very happy. It is feated 
on the fea-fide, in a foil fertile and delightful, raifed only fo high above the falt water, 
as to be fecure from its overflowings, and all other noxious and unwholefome effects of 
that element. It has the benefit of good frefh fprings flowing down to it from the ad- 
jacent hills, and difpenfed all over the city, in convenient and not unhandfomé foun- 
tains. But befides thefe advantages of its fituation, it has, at prefent nothing elfe to 
boaft of. 

The emir Faccardine had his chief refidence in this place. He was in the reign of 
fultan Morat, the fourth emir, or prince of the Drufes ; a people fuppofed to have de~ 
fcended from fome difperfed .remainders of thofe chriftian armies, that engaged in the 
crufades, for the recovery of the Holy Land; who afterwards, being totally routed, and 
d>fpairing of a return to their native country again, betook themfelves to the mountains 
hereaboyt; in which their defcendants have continued ever fince. Faccardine being 
(9p 1 fad) priser of thefe people, was not contented to be penned up in the mountains ; 
but by his power and artifice, enlarged his dominions down into the plain all along 
the fea coaft as far as from this place to Acra. At laft, te grand feignior, grown 
jealous of fuch.a growing power, drove the wild beaft back again to the moyntains, 
fom whence he had broke loofe; and there his pofterity retain their principality to 
this day. : 

We went to view the palace of this prince, which ftands on the north eaft part of 
the city, At the entrancé of it is a. marble fountain, of greater beauty than is ufually 
feen in Turkey. The palace within confiffs of feveral courts, all now run much to 
ruin ; or rather perhaps never finifhed. The ftables, ‘yards for hotfes, dens for lions, 
and other favage creatures, gardens, &c. are fuch as would not, be unworthy of the 
quality of a prince in Chriftendom, were they wrought up to that pee 
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which they are capable, and to which they feem to have been defigned by their firft 
contriver. 

But the beft fight that this palace affords, and the worthieft to be remembered, is the 
orange garden. It contains a large quadrangular plat of ground, divided into fixteen 
leffer fquares, four in a row, with walks between them. The walks are fhaded with 
orange trees of a large fpreading fize, and all of fo fine a growth, both for ftem and 
head, that one cannot imagine any thing more perfect in this kind. They were, at the 
time when we were there; as it were, gilded with fruit, hanging thicker upon them 
than ever I faw apples in England. Every one of thefe fixteen leifer fquares in the 
garden was bordered with ftone; and in the ftone-work were troughs very artificially 
contrived, for conveying the water all over the garden; there being little outlets cut at 
every tree, for the {tream as it paffed by, to flow out and water it. Were this place under 
the cultivation of an Englith gardener, it is impoffible any thing could be made more 
delightful. But thefe hefperides were put to no better ufe, when we faw them, than to 
ferve as a fold for fheep and goats; infomuch, that in many places they were up to the 
knees in dirt; fo little fenfe have the Turks of fuch refined delights as thefe; being a 
people generally of the groffeft apprehenfion, and knowing few other pleafures but fuch 
fenfualities as are equally common both to men and beafts. On. the eaft fide of 
this garden were two terrace walks rifing one above the other, each of them having an 
afcent to it of twelve fteps. They had both feveral fine fpreading orange trees upon 
them, to make thades in proper places; and at the north end they led into booths and 
fummer-houfes, and other apartments very delightful; this place being defigned by 
Faccardine for the chief feat of his pleafure. 

It may, perhaps, be wondered, how this emir fhould be able to contrive any thing 
fo elegant and regular as this garden; feeing the ‘Turkifh gardens are ufually nothing 
elfe but a confufed mifcellany of trees, jumbled together without either knots, walks, 
arbours, or any thing of art or defign, fo that they feem like thickets rather than gardens, 
But Faccardine had been in Italy, where he had feen things of another nature, and 
knew well how to copy then in his own country. For, indeed, it appears by thefe 
remains of him, that he muft needs have been a man much above the ordinary level of 
a Turkifh genius. 

In another garden we faw feveral pedeftals for ftatues ; from whence it may be inferred 
that this emir was no very zealous mahometan. At one corner of the fame garden 
ftood a tower of about fixty feet high ; defigned to have been carried to a much greater 
elevation for a watch-tower, and for that end built with an extraordinary ftrength, its 
walls being twelve feet thick. From this tower we had a view of the whole city. 
Amongft other profpects, it yielded us the fight of a large Chriftian church, faid to. have 
been at firft confecrated to St. John the Evangelift. But, it being now ufurped. by the 
Turks for their chief mofque, we could not be permitted to fee it otherwife than at this 
diftance. Another church there is in the town, which feems to be ancient; but being 
a very mean fabrick, is fuffered to remain {till in the hands of the Greeks. We found 
it adorned with abundance of old pi€tures; amongft the reft I faw one with this little 
infcription, Kzapros wpares Apysenisxomes Brpate: and juft by it was the figure of Nefto- 
rius, who commonly makes one amongft the faints painted in the Greek churches ; 
though they do not now profefa, nor, I believe, fo much as know his herefy. But that 
which appeared moft obfervable was a very odd figure of a faint, drawn at full 
length, with a large beard reaching down to his fect. The curate gave us to underftand 
that this was St, Nicephorus; and perceiving that his beard was the chief objett of our 
admiration, he gratified us with the-following relation concerning him, viz. That he 
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a perfon of the moft eminent virtues in his time ; but his great misfortune was, that the 
endowments of his mind were not fet off with the outward ornament of a beard. 
“Upon occafion of which defeé, he fell into a deep melancholy. ‘The devil, taking the 
advantage of this pricft, promifed to give him that boon which nature had denied, in 
cafe he would comply with his fuggeftions. The beardlefs faint, though he was very 
defirous of the reward propofed, yet he would not purchafe it at that rate neither, but 
rejected the previous bribe with indignation, declaring refolutely, that he had rather for 
ever defpair of his wifh than obtain it unon fuch terms. And at the fame time, taking 
in his hand the downy tuft upon his chin, to witnefs the ftability of his refolution (for he 
had, it feems, beard enough to fwear by), behold! as a reward for his conitancy, he 
found the hair immediately ftretch, with the pluck that he gave it. Whereupon, finding 
it in fo good a humour, he followed the happy omen; and, as young heirs that have 
becn niggardly bred, generally turn prodigals when they come to their eftates, fo he 
never defifted from pulling his beard till he had wiredrawn it down to his feet. But 
enough both of the beard and the flory. At the eaft end of the Beroot are to be feen 
feven or eight beautiful pillars of granite, each feet long, and three in diameter, 
And over another gate, not far diftant, we found in a piece of marble, this following 
infcription :  Tis,rz weosiovres avdpos evvoins ciel caps treyx Gr, 4 trodcodis yelveras Jide 
werduuns O mupinsis A pan dibs waed yap td peiypoy yelverace manens yes. THE TOY 
FIPOXIONTOS ANAPOE ENNOLAZ. Such as thefe were the capitals. It was, probably, 
ut firft an altar-infcription, relating to the offertory in the holy communion ; for its fenfe 
feems to look that way ; and it is well known that the comers to the blefled facrament 
were called by the ancients, by the peculiar name of o! weorfares, as Valefius proves out 
of St. Chryfoftom. Vales. Not. in Eufeb. Eccl. Hift, lib. 7, cap. 9. : 

On the fouth-fide, the town-wall is ftill entire, but built out of the ruins of the old 
city, as appears by pieces of pillars and marble, which help to build it, In one piece 
of marble-table we faw thele remaining letters of a Latin infcription : 





—vG. ETIA— 
—xXI CUM— 
—-VS PHOEBUS— 


All the reft being purpofely erafed. 


A little without this wall, we faw many granite pillars and remnants of Mofaic floors ; 
and in an heap of rubbith, feveral pieces of polifhed marble, fragments of ftatues, and 
other poor relics of this city’s ancient magnificence. On the fea fide is an old ruined 
caftle, and fome remains of a {mall mole. 

Friday, March 19.—Leaving Beroot, we came, in one-third of an hour, to a large 
plain extending from the fea to the mountains. At the beginning of the plain is a 
grove of pine trees, of Faccardine’s plantation, We gueffed it to be more than half a 
mile acro{s, and fo pleafant and inviting was its fhade, that it was not without fome 
regret that we paffed it by. Continuing in this plain, we faw at a diftance, on our left 
hand, a fmall village called Suckfoat. It belongs to the Drufes, who poffefs at this day 
a long tract of mountains as far as from Caftravan to Carmel. Their prefent prince is 
Achmet, grandfon,to Faceardine; an old man, and one who keeps up the cuftom of 
his anceltors, of turning day into night ; an hereditary practice in his family, proceeding 
from a traditional perfuafion amongft them, that princes can never fleep fecurely 
but by day, when men’s aGions and defigns are ‘beft obferved by their guards, and if 
need be, moft eafily prevented ; but that in the night it concerns them to be always 
vigilant, left the darknefs, aided by their fleeping, thould give traitors both Opportunity 
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and encouragement to affault their perfons, and by a dagger or a piftol, to make them 
continue their fleep longer than they intended when they lay down. 

Two hours from Faccardine’s grove brought us to the fifth caphar, and another little 
hour to the river Damer or Tamyras ; the former being its modern, the latter its ancient 
name. It is a river apt to fwell much upon fudden rains, in which cafe, precipitating 
itlelf from the mountains with great, rapidity, it has been fatal to many a paflenger ; 
among the reft, one Monfieur Spon, nephew to Dr. Spon, coming from Jerufalem 
about four years ago, in company with fome Englifh gentlemen, was, in pafling this 
{tream, hurried down by it, and perithed in the fea, which lies about a furlong lower 
than the paflage. ‘ ; 

We had the good fortune to find the river in a better temper, its waters being now 
affuaged fince the late rains. , However, the country fellows were ready here, according 
to their trade, to have affifted us in our pafling over. In order to which, they had 
very. officioufly ftripped themfelves naked againft our coming ; and to the end that they: 
might oblige us to make ufe of their help, for whieh they will be well paid, they 
brought us to a place where the water was deepeft, pretending there was no other 
paflage befides that ; which cheat we faw them aétually impofe upon fome other tra- 
vellers, who came not long after us. But we had been advifed of a place a little 
higher in the river, where the ftream was broader and thallower, apd there we’ eafily 
paifed without their affiftance. - Juft by this place are the ruins of a ftone bridge, of 
which one might guefs by the firmnefs of its remains, that it might have been {tilh 
entire, had not thefe villains broke it dawn in order to their making their advantages of 
paffengers; either conduéting them over for good pay, or elfe, if they have opportunity, 
drowning them for their {poils, : eee 

On the other fide of the river, the mountains approach clofer to the fea, leaving only 
a narrow rocky way between. From Damer, in two hours, we came to another river 
of no inconfiderable figure, but not once mentioned by any geographer that 1 know 
of, itis within one hour of Sidon. Its channel is deep, contains a good ftream, .and 
has a large ftone bridge over it. Speaking of this river to the Reverend Father Stephano, 
Maronite patriarch at Canobine, he told me it was called Awle, and had its fountain 
near Berook, a village in Mount Libanus. | - ‘ * 

At this river we were met by feveral of the French merchants from Sidon; they hay- 
ing a factory there the moft confiderable of all theirs in the Levant. Being arrived at 
Sidon, we pitched our tents by a ciftern without the city ; but were ourfelves conduéted 
by the French gentlemen to the place of their habitation, which is a large kane clofe by 
the fea, where the conful and all the nation are quartered together. Before the. front 
of this kane is an old mole running into the fea with a right angle; it was of no ‘great 
capacity at beft, but now is rendered perfectly ufelefs, having been purpofely filled up 
with rubbifh and earth, by Faccardine, to prevent the Turkifh gallies from making their 
unwelcome vilit to this place. The mole being thus deftroyed, all fhips that take in 
their burthen here, are forctd to ride at anchor under the fhelter of a‘fmail ridge of 
rocks, about a mile diftant from the fhore on the north fide of the city. Sidon is ftocked 
well enough with inhabitants, but is very much fhrunk from its ancient extent, and more: 
from its fplendour ; as appears froma great many beautiful pillars that lie fcattered up 
and down the gardens without the prefent walls. Whatever antiquities may, at any 
time, have been hereabout, they are now all perfeétly obfcured and buried by the 
Turkifh buildings. Upon the fouth fide of the city, on a hill, flands an old cattle, faid 
to have been the work of Lewis the Ninth of France, farnamed the Saint ; and not far 
irom the caftle is an old unfinithed palace. of Faccardine’s, ferving, however, the baffe 
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for his feraglio; neither of them worth mentioning, had the city afforded tus any 
thing elfe more remarkable. Near about Sidon begin the precin@s of the Holy 
Land, and of that part of it in particular which was allotted to Afher. The borders of 
which tribe extended from Carmel as far as great Zidon, as appears from Joth. 
19, 26, 28. But the people upon the fea coafts were never actually maftered by the 
liraelites ; being left, by the juft judgment of God, to be thorns in their fides, 
for a reafon that may be feen. Jud. 2. 1, 2, 3, bc. 

The perfon who is the French conful at Sidon, has alfo the title of conful of Jerufa- 
lem ; and is obliged by his matter, the French king, to make a vifit to the holy city 
every Eafter, under pretence of preferving the fan€tuary there from the violations, and 
the friars who have the cuftody of it, from the exactions of the Turks. But the friars 
think themfelves much fafer without this protection. We were defirous to join with 
Monfieur !’Empeteur, the prefent conful, in his, this year’s, pilgrimage ; and accord. 
ingly had fent him a letter from Aleppo on purpofe to befpeak that favour; hoping by 
his protection to pafs more fecurely from the abufes of the Arabs and Turks, who are no 
where fo infolent as in Paleftine, and about Jerufalem. We had his promife to ftay for 
us; but the remoras and difappointments we met with in the road, had put us fo back- 
ward in our journey, that fearing to be too late at Jerufalem, he fet out from Sidon the 
day before our arrjval there: leaving us, however, fome hopes that if we made the beft 
of our way, we might come up with him at Acra, where he promifed to expeét our 
coming to the utmoft moment. 

Saturday, March 20.—Being defirous, therefore, not to lofe the convenience of his 
company, we fet out early the next morning from Sidon ; and travelling in a very fruit- 
ful plain, came in half an hour to a place where we found a large pillar of granite, lying 
acrofs the highway, and funk a good part under ground. Obferving fome letters upon 
it, we took the pains to dig away the earth, by which means we recovered this fragment 
of an infcription : 


IMPERATORES; 
CAESARES, 

L SEPTIMUS EE- 
VERUS, PIUS PER+ 
TINAX, AUG! ARA- 
BICUS ADIABENICUS, 
PARTHICUS, MAXI+ 
MUS, TRIBUNICIA 
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NUS AUG! FILIUS @ EJUS 
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Some gentlemen of our nation, in their journey to Jerufalem, this laft Fafter, an. 1699, 


found another pillar, at about mid-way, between that we faw and Sidon, of the fame 
. make 
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make and ufe; from which they took the forefaid infeription more perfetly. As far as 
filius ejus there is no variation, and after that it goes on thus, : 


VIAS ET MILLIARIA 
FR—O 6 VENIDIVM RV 
FVM @ LEG @ aucc g 
L—— PR @ PRAESIDEM 
PROVINC Q SYRIAEPHOE 
NIC g@ RENOVAVERUNT 
aig 


By which we may obferve the exatnefs of the Romans in meafuring out their roads, 
and marking down upon every pillar the number of miles, as I. II. Ill. &e. 

A little beyond this pillar, we paffed in fight of Ko-ri-e, a large village on the fide of 
the mountains ; and in two hours anda half more, came to Sarphan, fuppofed to be the 
ancient Serephath, or Sarepta, fo famous for the refidence and miracles of the prophet 
Elijah. The place fhewn us for this city, confifted of only a few houfes, on the tops 
of the mountains, within about half a mile of the fea ; but it is more probable, the 
principal part of the city ftood below, in the fpace between the hills gnd the fea; there 
being ruins ftill to be feen in that place of a confiderable extent. From hence, in three 
hours, we arrived at Cafimeer, a river large and. deep, running downo the fea through 
a plain, it which it creeps along with various meanders and turnings. It had once a 
good ftone bridge faid over it, of four arches; but of that nothing remains at prefent, 
except the fupporters ; between which there are laid beams and boards to jeely the 
room of the arches, and to make a paffage over. But fo carelefs and loofeis the fabrick, 
that it looks like a trap rather than a bridge. We had one horfe dropt through, not. 
withftanding our utmoft care to prevent fuch misfortunes. But it was our good luck 
to recover him again fafe afhore. 

This river is affigned by our modern geographers for the old Eleutherus; but how: 
erroneoufly has been afore-mentioned. Strabo mentions a certain river falling into the 
fea near Tyre, on this fide (weds Tugw Morais iinet, p. 521), which can be no other 
than this; but he omits to acquaint us with its name. Within a bow-fhot of the river 
Cafimeer is a kane of the fame name, from which, keeping near the fea fide, you arrive 
in an hour at Tyre. ; 

This city, ftanding in the fea upon a peninfula, promifes, at a diftance, fomething very 
magnificent. But when you come toit, you find no fimilitude of that glory for which it 
was fo renowned in ancient times, and which the prophet Ezekiel defcribes, chap. 26. 27, 
28. On thenorth fide it has an old Turkith ungarrifoned caftle ; befides which, you 
fee nothing here but a mere Babel of broken walls, pillars, vaults, &c. there being not fo 
much as one entire houfe left. Its prefent inhabitants are only a few poor wretches, 
harbouring themfelves in the vaults, and fubfiftiug chiefly upon fifhing ; who feem to 
be preferved in this place by Divine Providence, as a vifible argument how God has 
fulfilled his word concerning Tyre, viz. ‘That it fhould be as the top of a rock, a place 
for fithers to dry their netson.” Ezek. 26. 14. 

Inthe midft of the ruins, there ftands up one pile higher than the reft, which is the 
eaft end of a great church, probably of the cathedral of Tyre; and why not the very 
fame that was erected by its bithop Paulinus, and honoured with that famous confecra- 
tion-iermon of Eufebius, recorded by himfelf in his Eccl, Hift. lib. ro, cap. 4, this 
having been an archiepifcopal fee in the Chriftian times ? 
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T cannot in this place omit an obfervation made by moft of our company in this 
journey, viz. That in all the ruins of churches which we faw, though their other parts 
were totally demolifhed, yet the eaft end we always found ftanding, and tolerably entire. 
‘Whether the Chriftians, when overrun by infidels, redeemed their altars from ruin with 
money; or whether, even the barbarians, when they demolifhed the other parts of the. 
churches, might voluntarily {pare thefe, out of an awe and veneration ; or whether they 
have ftood thus long, by virtue of fome peculiar firmnefs in the nature of their fabric ; 
or whether fome occult Providence has preferved them, as fo many ftanding monu-- 
ments of chriftianity in thefe unbelieving regions, and prefages of its future reftoration, 
T will not determine. This only, I will fay, that we found it in faét, fo as 1 defcribed, 
in all the ruined churches that came in our way; being, perhaps, not: fewer than one 
hundred ; nor do-I remember ever to have feen one in{tance of.the contrary. This might 
juitly feem a trifling obfervation, were it founded upon a few examples only ; but it 
being a thing fo often, and, indeed, univerfally obferved by us, throughout our whole 
journey, I thought it muft needs proceed from fomething more than blind chance, and 
might very well deferve this animadverfion. 

But to return from this digreflion; there being an old ftair-cafe in this ruin laft men- 
tioned, I got up tothe top of it; from whence I had an entire profpect of. the ifland, 
part of Tyre, of the ifthmus, and of the adjacent fhore. I thought.I could, from this 
elevation, difcern the ifthmus to be a foil of a different nature from the other two; it 
lying lower than either, and being covered all over with fand which the fea.cafts upon. 
it, as the tokens of its natural right to a paflage there, from which it was, by Alexander 
the Great, injurioufly excluded. The ifland of Tyre, in its natural ftate, feems to have 
been of a circular figure, containing not more than forty acres of ground.. It difcovers 
{till the foundations of a wall, which anciently encompaffed it round, at. the outmoft 
margin of the land. It makes, with the ifthmus, two large bays; one on its north fide, 
and the other on its fouth. ‘lhefe bays are, in part, defended from the ocean, each by 
a long ridge, refembling a mole, ftretching directly out, on both fides, from the head of 
the ifland ; but thefe ridges, whether they were walls or rocks, whether the work of art 
or nature, I was too far diftant to difcern. 

Coming out of thefe ruins, we faw the foundation of a very ftrong wall, running 
acrofs the neck of land, and ferving as a barrier, to fecure the city on this fide. From 
this place, we were one third of an hour in paffing the fandy ifthmus, before we came 
to the ground, which we apprehended to be the natural fhere. From hence, paffing | 
over part of a very fertile plain, which extends itfelf to a vaft compafs before Tyre, we 
arrived in three quarters of an hour at Rofelayn. Our whole ftage from Sidon hither 
was about eight hours. 

Sunday, March 21.—Rofelayn is a place where are the cifterns called Solomon’s, fup- 
pofed, according to the common tradition hereabouts, to have been made by that great 
king, as part of his recompence to king Hiram, for the fupplies of materials fent by 
him toward the building of the Temple. ‘Fhey are, doubtlefs, very ancient, but 
yet of a much later date than what this tradition afcribes tothem. That they could not 
be built till fince Alexander’s time, may be conjectured from this, amongft other 
arguments; becaufe the aqueduct which conveys the water from hence to ‘Tyre, 
is carried over the neck of land, by which Alexander, in his famous fiege of this 
place, joined the city to the continent. And as the cifterns cannot well be 
imagined to be ancienter than the aqueduét, fo one may be fure the aqueduct 
cannot be older than the ground it ftands upon. Of thefe cifterns there are three 
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‘entire at this day, one about a furlong and a half diftant from the fea, the other two a 
Yittle farther up. 

The former is of an odtogonal figure, twgnty-two yards in diameter. It is elevated 
above the ground nine yards on the fouth fide, and fix on the north ; and within, is 
faid to be of an unfathomable deepnefs ; but ten yards of line confuted that opinion, 
Its wall is of no better a material than gravel and {mall pebbles ; but confolidated with 
fo {trong and tenacious a cement, that it feems to be all one entire veflel of rock. 
Upon the brink of it you have a walk round, eight feet broad. From which, de- 
fcending by one ftep on the fouth fide, and by two on the north, you have another 
walk twenty-one feet broad. All this ftru@ure, though fo broad at top, is yet made 
hollow, fo that the water comes in underneath the walks ; infomuch that I could not, 
with a long rod, reach the extremity of the cavity. The whole veffel contains a vaft 
body of excellent water ; and is fo well fupplied from its fountain, that though there 
iffues from it a ftream like a brook, driving four mills between this place and the fea, 
yet itis always brim full. On the eaft fide of this ciftern was the ancient outlet of the 
water, by an aqueduét raifed about fix yards from the ground, and containing a channel 
one yard wide, But this is now {topped up, and dry; the Turks having broke an out- 
let on the other fide, deriving thence a ftream for grinding their corn. 

The aqueduct (now dry) is carried eaftward about one hundred and twenty paces, 
and then approaches the two other cifterns, of which one is twelve, the other twenty 
yards fquare. Thefe have each a little channel, by which they anciently rendered their 
waters into the aqueduct; and fo the united ftreams of ail the three cifterns were 
carried together to Tyre. You may trace out the aqueduét all along, by the remain. 
ing fragments of it. It goes about one hour northward, and then turning to the welt, 
at a {mall mount where anciently ftood a fort, but now a mofque, it proceeds over the 
ifthmus into the city. As we pafled by the aquedué, we obferved in feveral places on 
its fides, and under its arches, rugged heaps of matter refembling rocks. ‘Ihefe were 
produced by the leakage of the water, which petrified as it diftilled from above ; 
and by the continual adherence of new matter, were grown toa large bulk. That 
which was moft remarkable in them was the frame and configuration of their parts. 
They were compofed of innumerable tubes of ftone, of different fizes, cleaving to one 
another like icicles. Each tube had a {mall cavity in its center, from which its parts 
were projected in form of rays, to the circumference, after the manner of the {tones 
vulgarly called thunder-ftones, 

The fountain of thefe waters is as unknown as the contriver of them. It is certain 
from their rifing fo high, they muft be brought from fome part of the mountains, which 
are about a league diftant; and it is as certain that the work was weil done at firft, 
feeing it performs its office fo well, at fo great a diftance of time. 

Leaving this pleafant quarter, we came in an hour and a half to the white promon- 
tory ; fo called from the afpect it yields towards the fea. Over this you pafs by a way 
of about two yards broad, cut along its fide; from which the profpe& down is very 
dreadful, by reafon of the extreme depth and fteepnefs of the mountain, and the raging 
of the waves at bottom. ‘This way is about one-third of ‘an hour over, and is faid to 
have been the work of Alexander the Great. About one-third of an hour farther, 
you pafs by an heap of rubbith clofe by the fea fide, being the ruins of the caitle 
Scandalium ; taking its name from its founder, the fame Alexander, whom the Turks 
call Scander. The ruin is one hundred and twenty paces fquare, having a dry ditch 
encompafling it; and from under it, on the fide next the fea, there iffues out a foun- 
tain-of very fair water. In an hour from hence you come to the fixth caphar, calied 
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Nachera. And in another hour to the plain of Acra, over a very deep and rugged 
mountain, fuppofed to be part of Mount Saron. All the way from the white promon- 
tory to this plain is ‘exceeding rocky; but here the pleafantnefs of the road makes 
you amends for the former labour. 

The plain of Acra extends itfelf in length from Mount Saron as far as Carmel, which 
is at leaft fix good hours; and in breadth, between the fea and the mountains, tt is in 
moft places two hours over. It enjoys good ftreams of water at convenient diftances, 
and every thing elfe that might render it both pleafant and fruitful. But this delicious 
plam is now almoft defolate, being fuffered, for want of culture, to run up to rank 
weeds, which were, at the time when we paffed it, as high as our horfe’s backs. 

Having travelled about one hour in the plain of Acra, we paffed by an old town 
called Zib, fituate on an afcent clofe by the fea fide. This may, probably, be the old 
Achzib, mentioned Jofh. 19. 29, and Jud. 1. 31, called afterwards Ecdippa; for St. 
Jerome places Achzib nine miles diftant from Ptolemais toward ‘Tyre, to which ac- 
count we found the fituation of Zib exaétly agreeing. ‘This is one of the places out of 
which the Afhurites could not expel the Canaanitifh natives. Two hours farther we 
came toa fountain of very good water, called by the French merchants at Acra, the 
Fountain of the Bjeffed Virgin. In one hour more, we arrived at Acra. Our whole 
ftage from Rofelayn hither was about eight hours and a half. 

Acra had anciertly the name of Accho, and is another of the places out of which 
the children of Ifrael could not drive the primitive inhabitants, Judg. 1. 31. Being in 
after times enlarged by Ptolemy the Firft, it was called by him, from his own name, 
Ptolemais, But now, fince it hath been in the poffeffion of the Turks, it has (accord- 
ing to the example of many other cities in Turkey) caft off its Greek, and* recovered 
fonte femblance of its old Hebrew name again ; being called Acca, or Acra. 

This city was for a long time the theatre of contention between the chriftians and 
the infidels; till at laft, after having divers times changed its mafters, it was by a long 
fiege finally taken by the Turks, and ruined by them in fuch a manner, as if they 
had thought they could never take a full revenge upon it for the blood it had coft them, 
or fufficiently prevent fuch flaughters for the future. As to its fituation, it enjoys all 
poflible advantages both of fea and land. On its north and caft fides it is compaffed 
with a fpacious and fertile plain; on the weft it is wafhed by the Mediterranean fea, 
and on the fouth by a large bay, extending from the city as far as Mount Carmel. 

But, notwithftanding all thefe advantages, it has never been able to recover itfelf, 
fince its laft fatal overthrow. For befidesa large kane, in which the French factors have 
taken up their quarters, and a mofque,and a few poor cottages, you fee nothing here but a 
vaft and fpacious ruin, It is fuch a ruin, however,as fufficiently demonftrates the ftrength 
of the place in former times. It appears to have been encompaffed, on the land fide, 
by a double wall defended with towers at {mall diftances; and without the wails are 
ditches, ramparts, and a kind of baftions faced with hewn ftone. _In the fields without 
thefe works, we faw feattered up and down upon the ground feveral large balls of 
ftone, of at leaft thirteen or fourteen inches diameter ; which were part of the ammu- 
nition ufed in battering the city, guns being then unknown. Within the walls there 
{till appear feveral ruins, which feem to diftinguith themfelves from the general hezp, 
by fome marks of a greater ftrength and magnificence. At firfl, thofe-of the cathedral 
church dedicated to St. Andrew, which {tands not far from the fea fide, more high and 
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confpicuous than the other ruins. Secondly, the church of St.John, the tutelar faint 
of this city. Thirdly, the convent of the knights hofpitallers ; a place whofe remaining 
walls fufliciently teftify its ancient ftrength. And not far from the convent the palace 
of the grand matter of that order; the magnificence of which, may be guefled from a 
large flair-cafe, and part of a church {till remaining in it. Fourthly, fome remains of 
a large church, formerly belonging to a nunnery, of which they tell this memorable 
ftory. ‘Lhe Turks having prefled this city with a long and furious fiege, at laft entered 
it by ftorm, May 19, 1291. In which great extremity the abbefs of this nunnery, fear- 
ing left the, and thofe under her care, might be forced to fubmit to fuch beattialities, 
as are ufual in cafes of thar deplorable nature, uled this cruel but generous means for 
fecuring both herfelf and them, She fummoned all her flock together, and exhorted 
them to cut and mangle their faces, as the only way to preferve their virgin purity ; 
and to fhew how much fhe was in earneft, fhe immediately began before them all to- 
make hertelf an example of her own counfel. The nuns were fo animated by this he- 
roical refolution, and pattern of the abbefs, that they began inftantly to follow her ex- 
arhple, cutting off their nofes, and difiguring their faces, with fuch terrible gathes, as 
might excite horror rather than luftful defires in the beholders. The confequence of 
which was, that the foldiers, breaking into the nunnery, and feeing, inftead of thofe 
beautiful ladies they expeéted, fuch tragical {peétacles, took a revenge for their difap- 
pointed lufts, by putting them all to thefword. ‘Thus, reftoring them,asin charity we 
may fuppofe, ta a new and inviolable beauty. But to goon; many other ruins here 
are of churches, palaces, monatteries, forts, &c. extending for more than half a mile 
in length ; in all which you may difcern macks of fo much ftrength, as if every building 
in the city had been contrived for war and defence. 

But that which pleafed us moft at Acra, was to find the French conful monfieur 
PEmpereur there ; who had been fo generous, as to make a halt of two days, in ex- 
pectation of our arrival. But he had ftaid to the utmoft extent of his time, and there-. 
fore refolved to fet forward again the next morning. Our greateft difficulty was to. 
determine which road to take, whether that upon the coaft by Cacfarea and Joppa, or 
that by Nazareth, or a middle way between both the other, over the plain of Efdraelon. 

The caufe of this uncertainty was the embroilments and faCtions that were then 
amongft the Arabs ; which made us defirous to keep as far as poffible out of their 
way. ltis the policy of the Turks, always tofow divilions amongft thefe wild people, by 
fetting up feveral heads over their tribes, often depofing the old, and placing new ones 
in their ftead; by which art they create contrary interefts and parties among{t them, 
preventing them from ever uniting under any one prince; which if they fhould have 
the fenfe to do, (being fo numerous, and almoft the fole inhabitants thereabouts), they 
might fhake off the Turkifh yoke, and make themfelves fupreme lords of the country. 

But however uleful thefe difcords may be to the Turks in this refpect, yet a ftranger 
is fure to fuffer by them ; being made a prey to each party, according as he happens to 
come in their way ; avoiding which abufes, we refolved to take the middle way, as the 
moft fecure at this time. : 

Monday, March 22.—According to which purpofe we fet out early the next morn- 
ing from Acra, having with us a band of Turkith foldiers for our fecurer convoy. 
Our road lay for about half an hour, along by the fide of the bay of Acra; and then, 
arriving at the bottom of the bay, we turned fouthward. Here we paffed a fmall river, 
which we took to be Belus, famous for its fand, which is faid to be an excelleut ma- 
terial for making glafs; as alfo to have miniftered the firft occafion and hint of that 
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Here we began@o decline from the fea-coaft, upon which we had travelled fo many 
days before, and to draw off more eafterly, croffing obliquely over the plain; and in 
two good hours we arrived at its farther fide, where it is bounded by Mount Carmel. 
Here you find a narrow valley letting you out of the plain of Acra into that of Efdra- 
elon, Hereabouts is the end of the tribe of Afher, and the beginning of that of Zabu- 
lon ; the borders of thefe two tribes being thus defcribed, Jofh. 19. 26. 

Pafling through the narrow valley which makes a communication between the two 
plains, we arrived in two hoursat that ancient river, the river Kifhon; which cuts its 
way down the middle of the plain of Efdraelon, and then continuing its courfe clofe by 
the fide of Mount Carmel, falls into the fea, at a place called Caypha. In the condition 
we faw it, its waters were low and inconfiderable ; but in pafling along the fide of the 
plain, we difcerned the tracks of many leffer torrents, falling down into it from the 
mountains ; which muft needs make it fwell exceedingly upon fudden rains, as doubt- 
lefs it a€tually did at the deftrudtion of Sifera’s hoft, Judg. 5. 21. In three hours and 
a half from Kifhon we came to fmall brook, near which was an old village and a good 
Kane called Legune; not far from which we took up our quarters this night. From 
this place we had a large profpect of the plain of Efdraelon, which is of a vaft extent, 
and very fertile, but uncultivated ; only ferving the Arabs for pafturage. At about fix 
or feven hours diftance eaftward, ftood within view Nazareth, and the two Mounts'Tabor 
and Hermon. We were fufficiently inftruéted by experience, what the holy Pfalmift 
means by the dew of Hermon, our tents being as wet with it, as if it had rained all night. 
At a about a mile’s diftance from us was encamped Chibly, emir of the Arabs, with 
his people and cattle; and below, upon the brook Kifhon, lay encamped another clan of 
the Arabs, being the adverfe party to- Chibly. We had much the lefs fatisfaétion in 
this place, for being feated in the midft, between two fuch bad neighbours. Our 
ftage this day was in all eight hours; our courfe fouth eaft by fouth, or there- 
about. 

Tuefday, March 23. Leaving this lodging, we arrived in one third of an hour at 
the emir’s tents, who came out in perfon to take his duties of us. We paid him * two 
caphars, viz. one of Legune, and another of Jencen, and befides the caphars, whatever 
elfe he was pleafed to demand, He eafed us in a very courteous manner of fome of 
our coats, which now (the heat both of the climate and feafon encreafing upon us) began 
to grow not only fuperfluous, but burdenfome. 

Getting quit of Chibly, we turned out of the plain of Efdraelon, and entered into 
the precincts of the half tribe of Manaffes. From hence our road lay for about four 
hours through narrow valleys, pleafantly wooded on both fides. After which, crofling 
another {mall fruitful plain, we came in half an hour to Caphar Arab, where we 
lodged. Our whole ftage exceeded not five hours; our courfe being near as the 
day before. 

‘Wednefday, March 24. Having paid our caphar, we fet out very early the next 
morning ; and leaving firft Arab, and then Rama (two mountain villages), on the right 
hand, we arrived in one hour at a fair fountain called Selee, taking its name from an 
adjacent village. In one hour more we came to Sebafta. Here you leave the borders 
of the half tribe cf Manaffes, and enter into thofe of the tribe of Ephraim. 

Sebafta is the ancient Samaria, the imperial city of the ten tribes after their revolt 
from the houfe of David. It loft its former name in the time of Herod the Great, 
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who raifed it from a ruined to a moft magnificent ftate, and called it, in honour of 
Auguftus Cafar, Sebafta. It is fituate upon a long mount of an oval figure, having 
firft a fruitful valley, and then a ring of hills running round aboutit. This great city 
is now wholly converted into gardens; and all the tokens that remain to teftify that 
there has ever been fuch a place, are only, on the north fide, a large fquare piazza, 
encompafled with pillars, and on the eaft fome poor remains of a great church, faid to 
have been built by the emprefs Helena, over the place where St. John Baptift was both 
imprifoned and beheaded. In the body of the church you go down a ftair-cafe, into the 
very dungeon where that holy blood was fhed. The Turks (of whom here are a few 
poor families) hold ths prifon in great veneration, and over it have erected a fmall 
mofque ; but for a little piece of money they fuffer you to go in and fatisfy your curiofity 
at pleafure. 

Leaving Seba{ta we paffed in half an hour by Sherack, and in another half hour by 
Barfeba, two villages on the right hand ; and then entering into a narrow valley, lying 
eaft and weft, anfd watered with a fine rivulet, we arrived in one hour at Naplofa. 

Naplofa is the ancient Sychem, or Sychar, as it is termed in the New Teftament. 
It ftands in a narrow valley between Mount Gerizim on the fouth, and Ebal on the north, 
being built at the foot of the former ; for fo the fituation, both of the city and moun- 
tains is laid down by Jofephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. 5, cap. 9. Gerizim (fays he) hangeth over 
Sychem ; and lib. 4, cap. ult. Mofes commanded to ereét an altar towards the eaft,. 
not far from Sychem, between Mount Gerizim on the right hand (that is, to one looking: 
eaftward on the fouth), and Hebal on the left (that is on the north) ;_ which fo plainly 
afligns the pofition of thefe two mountains, that it may be wondered how geographers. 
fhould come to differ fo much about it; or for what reafon Adrichomius fhould place 
them both on the fame fide of the valley of Sychem. From Mount Gerizim- it. was, . 
that God commanded the bleflings to be pronounced upon the children of Ifrael, and 
from Mount Ebal the curfes, Deut. 11. 29. Upon the former, the Samaritans, whofe 
chief refidence is here at Sychem, have a {mall temple or place of worfhip; to which 
they are ftill wont to repair at certain feafons, for performance of the rites of their 
religion. What thefe rites are I could not certainly learn ; but that their religion con- 
fifts in the adoration of a calf, as the Jews give out, feems to. have more. of ipite than 
of truth in it. 

Upon one of thefe mountains alfo it was, that God commanded the children of Ifrael 
to fet up great ftones, plaiftered over and infcribed with the body of their law; and to 
ereét an altar, and to offer facrifices, feafting, and. rejoicing before the Lord, Deut. 27. 4. 
But now, whether Gerizim or Ebal was the place appointed for this folemnity, there is 
fome caufe to doubt. ‘Ihe Hebrew Pentateuch, and ours from it, afligns Mount E:bal 
for this ule, but the Samaritan afferts it to be Gerizim. 

Our company halting a little while at Naplofa, I had an opportunity to go and vifit: 
the chief prieft of the Samaritans, in order to difcourfe with him, about this and fome- 
ather difficulties occurring in the Pentateuch, which were recommended to me to be 
enquired about, by the learned: monfieur Job Ludolphus, author of the Aithiopick 
Hiftpry, when I vifited him at Franckford, in my paffage through Germany. 

As for the difference between: the Hebrew and Samaritan copy, Deut. 27. 4. before 
cited, the prieft pretended the Jews had malicioufly altered their text, out of odium to the 
Samaritans; putting for Gcrizim, Ebal, upon no other account, but only becaufe the 
Samaritans worfhipped in the former mountain, which they would have, for that reafon, 
not to be the true place appointed by God for his worfhip and facrifice. To confirm 
this; he pleaded that Ebal was the mountain of curfing, Deut. 11, 29. and in. its own 
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nature an unpleafant place; but onthe contrary, Gerizim was the mountain of bleffing, 
by God’s own appointment, and alfo in itfelf fertile and delightful; from whence he 
inferred a probability that this latter muft have been the true mountain, appointed for 
thofe religious feftivals, Deut. 27. 4, and not (as the Jews have corruptly written it) 
Hebal. We obferved that to be in fome meafure true, which he pleaded concerning 
the nature of both mountains ; for though neither of the mountains has much to boaft 
of as to their pleafantnefs, yet, as one paffes between them, Gerizim feems to difcover a 
fomewhat more verdant fruitful afpect than Ebal. The reafon of which may be,’ be- 
caufe fronting towards the north, it is fheltered from the heat of the fun by its own 
fhade; whereas Ebal looking fouthward, and receiving the fun that comes directly 
upon it, muft by confequence be rendered more feorched and unfruitful. ‘The Sama- 
ritan prieft could not fay that any of thofe great ftones, which God directed Jofhua to 
fet up, were now to be feen in Mount Gerizim ; which, were they now extant, would 
determine the queftion clearly on his fide. 

I enquired of him next, what fort of animal he thought thofe felavee tight be, which 
the children of Ifrael were fo long fed with in the Wildernefs, Num. 11. He anfwered, 
they were a fort of fowls ; and by the defcription which he gave of them, I perceived 
he meant the fame kind with our quails. I afked him what he thought of locufts, and 
whether the hiftory might not be better accounted for, fuppofing them to be the 
winged creatures ghat fell fo thick about the camp of Ifrael? but, by his anfwer, it 
appeared he had never heard of any fuch hypothefis. ‘Then I demanded of him, what 
fort of plant or fruit the dudaim, or (as we tranflate it) mandrakes were, which Leah 
gave to Rachel, for the purchafe of her hufband’s embraces? He faid they were plants 
of a large leaf, bearing a certain fort of fruit, in thape refembling an apple, growing 
ripe in harveft, but of an ill favour and not wholefome. But the virtue of them was to 
help conception, being laid under the genial bed. ‘That the women were often wont fo 
to apply it, at this day, out of an opinion of its prolific virtues, Of thefe plants I faw 
feveral afterwards in the way to Jerufalem ; and if they were fo common in Mefopo- 
tamia, as we faw them hereabout, one mutt either conclude that thefe could not be the 
true mandrakes (dudaim), or elfe it would puzzle a good critic to give a reafon, why 
Rachel fhould purchafe fuch vulgar things at fo beloved and contefted a price. 

‘This prieft fhewed me a copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, but would not be per- 
fuaded to part with it upon any confideration. He had likewife the firft volume of the 
Englifh Polyglot, which he feemed to efteem equally with his own manufcript. 

Naplofa is at prefent in a very mean condition, in comparifon of what it is reprefented 
to have been anciently. It confifts chiefly of two ftreets lying parallel, under Mount 
Gerizim ; but it is full of people, and the feat of a baffa. 

Having paid our caphar here, we fet forward again in the evening, and proceeding 
in the fame narrow valley, between Gerizim and Ebal, not above a furlong broad, we 
faw on our right hand juft without the city, a fmall mofque, faid to have been built 
over the fepulchre purchafed by Jacob, of Emmor, the father of Shechem, Gen, 33. 19. 
It goes by the name of Jofeph’s fepulchre, his bones having been here interred after their 
tranfportation out of Egypt, Jofh. 24. 32. 

At about one third of an hour from Naplofa, we came to Jacob’s Well ; famous not 
only upon account of its author, but much more for that memorable conference which 
our bleffed Saviour here had with the woman of Samaria, Joh. 4. If it fhould be quef- 
tioned, whether this be the very well that itis pretended for, or no, feeing it may be. 
fufpected to ftand too remote from Sychar, for women to come fo far to draw water? it 
is anfwertd, that probably the city extended farther this way in former times ae it 
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does now ; as may be conjectured from fome pieces of a very thick wall, till to be feen 
not far from hence. Over the well there ftood formerly a large church, erected by that 
Great and devout patronefs of the Holy Land, the emprefs Helena; but of this the 
voracity of time, aflifted by the hands of the Turks, has Icft nothing but a few foun« 
dations remaining. ‘The well is covered at prefent with an old ftone vault, into which 
you are let down through a very ftrait hole ; and then removing a broad flat ftone, you 
difcover the mouth of the well itfelf. It is dug in a firm rock, and contains about 
three yards in diametet, and thirty-five in depth ; five of which we found full of water. 
This confutes a {tory commonly told to travellers, who do not take the pains to 
examine the well, vic. that it is dry all the year round, except on the anniverfary of 
that day on which our bleffed Saviour fat upon it, but then bubbles up with abundance 
of water. 

At this well the narrow of Sychem ends, opening itfelf into a wide field, which 
is probably part of that parcel of ground, given by Jacob to his fon Jofeph, John 4. 5. 
It is watered with a freth ftream, rifing between it and Sychem 3; which makes it jo 
exceeding verdant and fruitful, that it may well be looked upon as a ftandig token of 
the tender affetion of that good patriarch to the beft of fons, Gen. 48. 22. 

From Jacob’s Well our road went fouthward, along a very f{pecious and fertile 
valley. Having paffed by two villages on the right hand, one called Howar, the other 
Sawee, we arrived in four hours at Kane Leban, and lodged there.* Our whole ftage 
to day was about eight hours; our courfe variable between eaft and fouth, 

Kane Leban ftands on the eaft fide of a delicious vale, having a village of the fame 
name ftanding oppofite to it on the other fide of the vale. One of thele places, either 
the kane or the village, is fuppofed to have been the Lebonah mentioned, Judg. 11. 19. 
to which both the name and fituation feem to agree. 

Thurfcay, March 25.—From Kane Leban our road ¢ through a more mountain- 
ous and rocky country, of which we had a fpecimen as foon as we were mounted the 
next morning, our firft tafk being to climb a very craggy and difficult mountain. In 
three quarters of an hour we left, at fome diftance on the right hand, a village called 
Cinga; and in one hour more we entered into a very narrow valley, between two high 
rocky hills, at the farther end of which we found the ruins of a village, and of a mo- 
naftery. In this very place, or hereabouts, Jacob’s Bethel is fuppofed to have been ; 
where he had his ftony couch made eafy by that beautifying vifion of God, and of 
the angels afcending and defcerding, on a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
a 28. Near this place are the limits feparating -between Ephraim and Benjamin, 
Jofh. 18. 13. 

From tienes we pafled through large olive-yards ; and having left firft Geeb and then 
Selwid (two Arab villages) on the right hand, we came in an hour and a half to an 
old way, cut with great labour over a rocky precipice, and in one hour more we 
arrived at Beer. ‘This is the place to which Jotham fled from the revenge of his bro- 


ther Abimelech, Judg. 9. 21. It is fuppofed alfo to be the fame with Michmas, 
i Sam. 14. 


Beer enjoys a very pleafant fituation, on an eafy declivity fronting fouthward, At 
the bottom of the hill, it has a plentiful fountain’ of excellent water, from which it 
has its name, At the upper fide are remains of an old church, built by the emprefs 
Helena, in memory of the blefied Virgin, who when fhe went in queft of ‘the child 
Jefus,’ as it is related, Luke 2. 24, came (as tradition adds) to this city, and not finding 
Him, whom her foul loved, in the company, fhe fat down, weary and penfive at {o 
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fad a difappointment, in the very place where the church now ftands. But afterwards 
returning to Jerufalem, fhe had her maternal fears turned into joy, when ‘ the found 
him fitting in the ‘Temple amongft the doétors, both hearing them, and afking them 
ueftions.’ 

i All along this day’s travel from Kane Leban to Beer, and alfo as far as we could fee 
round, the country difcovered quite a different face from what it had before, prefent- 
ing nothing to the view in moft places, but naked rocks, mountains, and precipices. At 
fight of which, pilgrims are apt to be much aftonifhed and baulked in their expecta- 
tions ; finding that country in fuch an inhofpitable condition, concerning whofe plea- 
fantnefs and plenty they had before formed in their minds fuch “high ideas, from the 
defcription given of it in the word of God; infomuch that it almoft ftartles their faith, 
when they reflect, how it could be poffible, for a land like this to fupply food for fo 
prodigious a number of inhabitants, as are faid to have in the twelve tribes 
at one time; the fum given in by Joab, 2 Sam. 24, amounting to no lefs than thirteen 
hundred thoufand fighting men, befides women and children. But it is certain that 
any man, who is not a little biaffed to infidelity before, may fee, as he pafles along, 
arguments enough to fupport his faith againft fuch fcruples. 

For it is obvious for any one to obferve, that thefe rocks and hills muft have been 
anciently covered with earth, and cultivated, and madg to contribute to the maintenance 
of the inhabitants, no lefs than if the country had been all plain; nay perhaps much 
more; forafmuch as fuch a mountainous and uneven furface affords a larger {pace of 
ground for cultivation, than this country would amount to, if it were all reduced to a 
perfect level. 

For the hufbanding of thefe mountains, their manner was to gather up the ftones, 
and place them in feveral lines, along the fides of the hills, in form of a wall. By 
fuch borders, they fupported ghe mould from tumbling, or being wafhed down; and 
formed many beds of excellent foil, rifing gradually one above another, from the 
bottom to the top of the mountains. 

Of this form of culture you fee evident footfteps, wherever you go in all the 
mountains of Paleftine. Thus the very rocks were made fruitful. And perhaps there 
is no {pot of ground in this whole land, that was not formerly improved to the pro- 
duétion of fomething or other, miniftering to the fuftenance of human life. For, than 
the plain countries, nothing can be more fruitful, whether for the produétion of corn 
or cattle, and confequently of milk. ‘he hills, though improper for all cattle, ex- 
cept goats, yet being difpofed into fuch beds as are afore-defcribed, ferved very well 
to bear corn, melons, gourds, cucumbers, and fuch like garden-ftuff, which makes 
the principal food of thefe countries for feveral months in the year. The moft rocky 
parts of all, which could not well be adjufted in that manner for the prodution of 
corn, might yet ferve for the plantation of vines and olive trees ; which delight to ex- 
traét, the one its fatnefs, the other its fprightly juice, chiefly out of fuch dry and 
flinty places. And the great plain joining to the.dead fea, which by reafon of its falt- 
nefs might be thought unferviceable both for cattle, corn, olives, and vines, had yet its 
proper ufefulnefs, the nourifhment of bees, and for the fabrick of honey ; of which 
Jofephus gives us his teftimony, De Bell. Jud. lib. 5. cap. 4. And T have reafon to 
believe it, becaufe when I was there, I perceived in many places a fmell of honey and 
wax, as ftrong as if one had been in an apiary. Why then might not this country very 
well maintain the vaft number of its inhabitants, being in every part fo productive of 
either milk, corn, wine, oil, or honey, which are the principal food of thefe pile 
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nations? The contftitution of their bodies, andthe nature of their cline, inclining 
them to a more abftemious diet than we ufe’ England, and other colder regions, 
But [haften to Jerufalem. 

Leaving Beer, we proceeded as before, in a rude ftony country, which yct yielded us 
the fight of feveral old ruined villages. In two hours and one third wé came to the 
top of a hill, from whence we had the firft profpect of Jerufalem ; Rama, anciontly 
called Gibeah of Saul, being within view on the right hand, and the plain of Jericho, 
and the mountains of Gilead on the leit. In one hour more we approached the walls 
of the holy city; but we could not enter immediately, it being neceflary firft to fend a 
meffenger to acquaint the governor of our arrival, and to defire liberty of entrance. 
Without which preceding ceremony, no Vrank dares come within the walls. We 
therefore patied along by the weit tide of the city, and coming to the corner above 
Bethlehem gate, made a ftop there, in order to expect the return of our meffenger, 
We had not waited above half an hour, when he brought us our permiflion, and we 
entered accordingly at Bethlehem gate. It is required of all Franks, unlefs they happen 
to come in with fome public minifter, to difmount at the gate, to deliver their arms, and 
enter on foot: but we coming in company with the French conful, had the privilege to 
enter mounted and armed. Juft within the gate, we turned up a ftreefon the left hand, 
and were conduéted by the conful to his own houfe, with -moft friendly and generous 
invitations to make that our home, as long as we fhould continue at Jerufalem. Having 
taken a little refrefhment, we went to the Latin convent, at which all Frank pilgrims 
are wont tobe entertained. The guardian and friars received us with many kind 
welcomes, and kept us with them at fupper; after which we returned to the French 
conful’s to bed. And thus we continued to take our lodgings at the conful’s, and our 
board with the friars, during our whole ftay at Jerufalem. 

Friday, March 26.— The next day being Good Friday in the Latin ftyle, the conful 
was obliged to go into the church of the Sepulchre, in order to keep his feaft ; whither 
we accompaniee him, although our own Eafter was not till a week after theirs. We 
found the church doors guarded by feveral janizaries, and other Turkith officers; who 
are placed here to watch, that none enter in, but fuch as have firft paid their appointed 
caphar, This is more or lefs, according to the country, or the character of the perfons 
that enter. For Franks, it is ordinarily fourteen dollars per head, unlefs they are eccle. 
fiaftics ; for in that cafe it is but half fo much. 

Having once paid this caphar, you may go in and out gratis as often as you pleafe 
during the whole feaft; provided you take the ordinary opportunities in which it is 
cuftomary to open the doors; but if you would have them opened at any time out of 
the common courfe, purpofely for your own private occafion, then the firft expence 
mutt be paid again. 

The pilgrims being all adimitted this day, the church doors were locked in the 
evening, and opened no more till Eafter day; by which we were kept in a clofe, but 
very happy confinement for three days. We fpent our time in viewing the ceremonies 
pradtifed by the Latins at this feftival, and in vifiting the feveral holy places ; all which 
we had opportunity to furvey, with as much freedom and deliberation as we pleafed, 

And now being got under the facred roof, and having the advantage of fo much 
leifure and freedom, I might expatiate in a large defcription of the feveral holy places 
which this church (as a cabinet) contains in it. But this would be a fuperfluous pro. 
lixity, fo many pilgrims having difcharged this office with fo much exaétnefs already, 
and efpecially our learned fagacious countryman Mr. Sandys ; whofe defcriptions and 
draughts, both of this church, and alfo of the other remarkable places in and about 
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Jerufalem, muft be acknowledged fo fgithful and perfect, that they leave very little to 
be added by after-comers, and nothindlllto be corrected. I fhall content myfelf there. 
fore, to relate only what paffed in the church during this feflival, faying no more of the 
church itfelf, than juft what is neceflary to make my account intelligible, 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is founded upon Mount Calvary, which is a fmall 
eminence or hill upon the greater Mount of Moriah. It was anciently appropriated 
to the execution of malefactors, and therefore fhut out of the walls of the city, as an 
execrable and polluted place. But fince it was made the altar on which was offered 
up the precious and all-fufficient {acrifice for the fins of the whole world, it has re- 
covered itfelf from that infamy, and has been always reverenced and reforted to with 
fuch devotion by all chriftians, that it has attracted the city round about it, and ftands 
now in the mid{t of Jerufalem, a great part of the hill of Sion being fhut out of the walls, 
to make room for the admiffion of Calvary. 

In order to the fitting of this hill for the foundation of a church, the firft founders 
were obliged to reduce it to a plain area; which they did by cutting down feveral. 
parts of the rock, and by elevating others. But in this work, care was taken that none. 
of thofe parts of the hill, which were reckoned to be more immediately concerned in 
our blefled Lord's paffion, thould be altered or diminithed. Thus, that very part of 
@alvary, where they fay Chrift was faftened to, and lifted upon his crofs, is left entire H 
being about ten or twelve yards {quare, and ftanding at this day fo high above the com- 
mon floor of the church, that you have twenty-one {teps or ftairs to go up to its top: and, 
the holy fepulchre itfelf, which was at firlt a cave hewn into the rock under ground, 
having had the rock cut away from it all round, is now as it were a grotto above 

round, 

‘The church is lefs than one hundred paces long, and not more than fixty wide; and 
yet is fo contrived, that it is fuppofed to contain under jts roof twelve or thirteen fanc- 
tuaries, or places confecrated to a more than ordinary veneration, by being reputed to 
have fome particular actions done in them, relating to the death and refurrection of 
Chrift. As firft, the place where he was derided by the foldiers : fecondly, where the 
foldiers divided his garments : thirdly, where he was fhut up, whilft they digged the 
hole to fet the foot of the crofs in, and made all ready for his crucifixion : fourthly, 
where he was nailed to the crofs: fifthly, where the crofs was erected: fixthly, where 
the foldier ftood that pierced his fide: feventhly, where his body was anointed in order 
to his burial: eighthly, where his body was depofited in the fepulchre: ninthly, where 
the angels appeared to the women after his refurreétion : tenthly, where Chrift him- 
felf appeared to Mary Magdalen, &c. The places where thefe and many other things 
relating to our blefled Lord are faid to have been done, are all fuppofed to be con- 
tained within the narrow precinéts of this church, and are all diftinguithed and adorned, 
with fo many feveral altars. 

In galleries round about the church, and alfo in little buildings annexed to it on the 
outfide, are certain apartments for the reception of friars and pilgrims; and in thefe 

laces almoft every chriftian nation anciently maintained a {mall fociety of monks ; each 
baely having its proper quarter affigned to it, by the appointment of the Turks; fuch 
as the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, Abyflines, Georgians, Neftorians, Cophtites, 
Maronites, &c. all which had anciently their feveral apartments in the church, But 
thefe have all, except four, forfaken their quarters ; not being able to fuftain the fevere 
rents and extortions which their Turkifh landlords impofe upon them. The Latins, 
Greeks, Armenians and Cophtites keep their footing ftill; but of thefe four, the Coph- 
tites have now only one poor teprefentative of their nation left ; and the Armenians are 
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fun fo much in debt, that it is fuppofé they are haftening apace to follow the examples 
of their brethren, who have deferted before them. 

Befides their feveral apartments, each fraternity have their altars and 
properly and diftinctly allotted to their own ufe. At which places they have a 
peculiar right to perform their own divine fervice, and to exclude other nations from 
them. 

‘But that which has always been the great ‘ontended for by the feveral fects, 
is the command and appropriation of the holy fepulchre ; a privilege contefted with 
fo much unchriftian fury and animofity, efpecially between the Greeks and Latins, 
that in difputing which party fhould go into it to celebrate their mafs, they have fome- 
times proceeded to blows and wounds, even at the very door of their fepulchre ; 
mingling their own blood with their facrifices. An evidence of which fury the father 
guardian fhewed us in a great fear upon his arm, which he told us was the mark of a 
wound given him by a fturdy Greek prieft in one of thefe unholy wars. Who can 
expect ever to fee thefe holy places refcued from the hands of infidels? Or if they 
fhould be recovered, what deplorable contefts might be expeéted to follow about them ! 
feeing even in their prefent ftate of captivity, they are made the occafion of fuch un- 
chriftian rage and animofity. ° 

For putting an end to thefe infamous quarrels, the French king interpofed, by a 
letter to the grand vifier, about twelve years fince; requefting him'to order the holy 
fepulchre to be. put into the hands of the Latins, according to the tenor of the capitula- 
tion made in the year 1673. ‘Ihe confequence of which letter, and of other initances 
made by the French king, was, that the holy fepulchre was appropriated to the Latins ; 
this was not accomplifhed till the year 1690, they alone having the privilege to fay 
mafs in it. And though it be permitted to chriftians of all nations to go into it for 
their private devotions, yet none may folemnize any public office of religion there but 
the Latins, 

‘The daily employment of thefe reclufes is to trim the lamps, and to make devotional 
vifits and proceffions to the feveral fanctuaries in the church. Thus they fpend their 
time, many of them for four or fix years together; nay, fo far are fome tranfported 
with the pleafing contemplations in which they here entertain themfelves, that they 
will never come out to their dying day, burying themfelves (as it were) alive in our 
Lord’s grave. 

‘The Latins, of whom there are always about ten or twelve refiding at the church, 
with a prefident over them, make every day a folemn proceffion, with tapers and 
crucifixes, and other proceffionary folemnities, to the feveral fantuaries; finging at 
every one of them a Latin hymn relating to the fubje&t of each place. Thefe Latins, 
being more polite and exaét in their funétions than the other monks here refiding, and 
alfo our converfation being chiefly with them, I will only defcribe their ceremonies, 
without taking notice of what was done by others, who did not fo much come under 
our obfervation. 

Their ceremony begins on Good Friday night, which is called by them the nox tene- 
brofa, and is obferved with fuch an extraordinary felemnity, that I cannot omit to give 
a particular defcription of it. 

As foon as it grew dufk, all the friars and pilgrims were convened in the chapel of 
the apparition (which is a {mall oratory on the north fide of the holy grave, adjoining 
to the apartment of the Latins), in order to go in a proceffion round the church, But, 
before they fet out, one of the friars preached a fermon in Italian in that chapel. He 
began his difcourfe thus; In quefla notte tenebrofa, &c, at which words all the candles 
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were inflantly put out, to. yield a livelier image of the occafion. | And fo-we were held 
by the preacher, for near half an hour, very much in the dark, Sermon being ended, 
every peffon prefent had ‘a large lighted taper put into his hand, as if it were to 
make amends for the former darknefs; and the crucifixes and other utenfils were 
difpofed'in order for beginning the proceffion. Amongit the other crucifixes, there 
was one of a very large fize, which.bore upon it the image of our Lord, as big as the 
life. The image was faftened t ith great nails, crowned with thorns, befmeared 
with blood ; and fo exquifitely was it-formed, that it reprefented in a very lively manner 
the lamentable {peétacle of our Lord’s body, as it hung upon the crofs. This figure 
was carried all along in the head of the proceflion ; after which the company followed 
to all the fan@uaries in the church, finging their appointed hymn.atlevery one. 

The firft place they vifited was that of the pillar of flagellation,“ large piece of which 
is kept ina little cell juft at the door of the chapel of the Apparition. ‘here they fung 
their proper hymn ; and another friar entertained the company wit! a fermon in Spanifh, 
touching the fcourging of our Lord. # 

From hence they proceeded in folemn order to the prifon of Chrift, where they pre- 
tend he was fecured whilft the foldiers made thin: dy for his crucifixion; here 
likewife they fung sheir hymn, and a third friar preac French, 

From the prifon they went to the altar of the divifion of Chrift’s garments; where 
they only fung thei? hymn, without adding any fermon.. 

Having done here, they advanced to the chapel of the Derifion; at which, after 
their hymn, they had.a fourth fermon, as I remember, in French. 

From this place they went up to Calvary, leaving their thoes at the bottom of the 
ftairs. Here are two altars to be vifited ; one where our Lord is fuppofed to have been 
nailed to his crofs ; another where his crofs was erected. At the former of thefe they 
laid down the great crucifix (which I but now defcribed) upon the floor, and aéted a 
kind ofa refemblance of Chrilt’s being nailed to the crofs ; and after the hymn one of 
the friars preached another fermon in Spanifh, upon the crucifixion. 

From hence they removed to the adjoining altar, where the crofs is fuppofed to have 
been erected, bearing the image of our Lord’s body. At this altar is a hole in the 
natural rock, faid to be the very fame individual one, in which the foot of our Lord’s 
crofs toad. Here they fet up their crofs, with the bloody crucified image upon it; and 
lea¥ing it in that pofture, they firft fung their hymn, and then the father guardian, 
fitting in a chair before it, preached a paffion fermon in Italian, 

At about one yard and a half diftance from the hole in which the foot of the crofs 
was fixed, is feen that memorable cleft in the rock, faid to have been made by the earth- 
quake which happened at the fuffering of the God of Nature; when (as St. Matthew, 
chap. 27, v. 51. witneffeth) ‘ the rocks rent, and the very graves were opened.’ This 
cleft, asto what now appears of it, is about a {pan wide at its upper part, and two deep; 
after which it,clofes ; but it opens again below (as you may fee in another chapel con- 
tiguous to the fide of Calvary); and runs downto an unknown depth in the earth. 
‘That this rent was made by the earthquake that happened at our Lord’s paffion, there 
is only tradition to prove: but that it is a natural and genuine breach, and-not counter: 
feited by any art, the fenfe and reafon of every one that fees it may convince him; for 
the fides of it fit like two tallys to each other ; and yet it runs in fuch intricate windings 
as could not well be counterieited by art, nor arrived at by any inftruments. 4 

The ceremony of the paflion being overyahd the guardian’s fermon ended, two friars, 
perfonating the one Jofeph of Arimathea, the other Nicodemus, approached the crofs; 
and with a moft folemn concerned air, both of afpect and behaviour, drew out the great 
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nails, and took down the feigned body from the crofs. It was an effigy fo contrived, 
that its limbs were foft and flexible, as if they had been real flefh; and nothing could 
be more furprifing, than to feethe two pretended mourners bend down the arms, which 
were before extended, and difpofe them upon the trunk, in fuch a manner as is ufual 
in corpfes, : 

The body being taken down from the crofs, was réceived ina fair large winding- 

et, and carried down from Calvary; the whole company attending as before, to the 
{tone of unétion. ‘This is taken for the very place where the precious body of our Lord 
was anointed, and prepared for the burial, John 19, 39. Here they laid down their 
imaginary corpfe; cafting over it feveral fweet powders and fpices, wrapt it up in 

. winding-fheet ‘ini this was doing, they fung their proper hymn, and after- 
“wards one of the friars preached in Arabick, a funeral fermon. 

‘Thefe obfequies being finifhed, they carried off their fancied corpfe, and laid it in the 
fepulchre; fhutting up the door till Eafter morning. And now after fo many fermons, 
and fo long, not to fay tedious a ceremony, it may well be imagined, that the wearinefs 
of the congregation, as well as the,hour of the night, made it needful to go to reft. 

Saturday, March 27.—The Ponts nothing extraordinary pafled; which gave 
many of the pilgrims leifure to their arms marked with the ufuat enfigns of Jeru- 
falem. The artifts, who undertake the operation, do it in this manner : they have 
ftamps in wood of any figure that you defire, which they firft print off upori your arm 
with powder of charcoal; then taking two very fine needles tied clofe together, and 
dipping them often, like a pen, in certain ink, compounded, as 1 was informed, of 
gunpowdegjiand ox-gall, they make with them {mall punéturesall along the lines of the 
figure which they have printed ; and then wafhing the part in wine, conclude the work. 
Thefe punctures they make with great quicknefs and dexterity, and with. fearce. any 
{mart, feldom piercing fo deep as to draw blood. 

In the afternoon of this day, the congregation was affembled in the area before the holy 
grave; where the friars fpent fome hours in finging over'the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 

‘which funétion, with the ufual proceflion to the holy places, was all the ee 
this day. / 

Sunday, March 28.—On Eafter morning the fepulchre was again fet open very 
early. The clouds of the former morning were cleared up; and the friars put on a 
face of joy and ferenity, as if it had been the’ real juncture of 6ur Lord’s refurreétion. 
Nor doubtlefs was this joy feigned, whatever their mourning might be, this being the 
day in which their Lenten difciplines expired, and they were'come to a full belly again. 

‘The mafs was celebrated this morning juft before the holy fepulchre, being the moft 
eminent place in the church; where the father guardian had.ethrone ereéted, and 
being arrayed in epifcopal robes, with a mitre on his head, in the fight of the Turks, he 
gave the hoft to all that were difpofed to receive it; not refufing children of feven or 
eight years old. ‘This office being ended, we made our exit out of the fepulchre, and. 
returning to the convent, dined with the friars, ; 

After dinner, we took an opportunity to go and vifit fome of the remarkable places. 
without the city walls; we began'with thofe on thenorth fide. 

The firft place we were conduéted to was a large grot, a little without Damafcus gate; 
faid to have been fome time the refidence of Jeremiah. On the left fide of it, is fhewn 
the prophet’s bed, being a fhelve on the rock, about eight feet from the ground ; and. 
not far from this, is the place where they fay he wrote his Lamentations. ‘This place is 
at prefent a college of dervifes, and is held in great veneration by the Turks and Jews, 
as well as Chriftians, * 
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The next place we.came to, was thofe famous grots called the Sepulchres of the Kings; 
but for what reafon they go by that name is hard to refolve; for it is certain none of the 
kings, either of Ifrael or Judah, were buried here ;. the holy fcriptures afligning other 
places for their fepultures; unlefs it may be thought perhaps that Hezekiah was here 
interred, and that thefe were the fepulchres of the fons of David, mentioned 2 Chron. 
32; 33- Whoever was buried here, this is.certain, that the place itfelf dicovegae 
great an expenfe both of labour and treafure, that we may well fuppofe it to have 
the work of kings. You approach to it at the eaft fide, through an entrance cut out of 
the natural rock, which admits you into an open court of about forty paces fquares, cut 
down into the rock, with which it is encompaffed inftead of walls. On the fouth fide 
of the court is a portico, nine paces long and four broad, heim likewife out of the 
natural rock. ‘This is a kind of architrave running along its front, adorned with feulp- 
ture of fruits and flowers, ftill difcernible, but by time much defaced. At the end of 
the portico on the left hand, you defcend to the paflage into the fepulchres. _ The door 
is now fo obftruéted with {tones and rubbith, that it is a thing of fome difficulty to 
i through it, But within you arrive in a large. fair room, about feven or eight 
yard§ fquare, cut out of the natural rock. Its - a ceiling are fo exactly fquare, 
and its angles fe juft, that no architect with levels’and plummets could build a room 
more regular; and the whole is fo firm and entire, that it may be called a chamber 
hollowed’ out of one piece of marble. From this room, you pafs into (I think) 
fix more, one within another, all of the fame fabrick with the firft. Of thefe, the 
two innermoft are deeper than the reft, having a fecond defcent of about fix or feven 
fteps into them. : 

In every one of thefe rooms, except the firft, were coffins of ftone placed in niches 
in the fides of the chambers. They had been at firft covered with handfome lids, and 
carved with garlands; but now moft of them were broke to pieces by facrilegious hands. 
The fides and ceiling of the rooms were always dropping, with the moift damps.con- 
denfing upon them. ‘To remedy which nuifance, and to preferve thefe chambers of 

he. dead polite and clean, there was in each room a {mall channel cut in the floor, 
ich ferved to drain the drops that fall conftantly into it. 

But the moft furprifing thing belonging to thefe fubterraneous chambers was their 
doors, of which there is only one that remains hanging, being left as it were on pur- 
pofe to puzzle the beholders. It confifted of a plank ofdtone of about fix inches in 
thicknefs, and in its other dimenfions equalling the fize of an ordinary door, or fome- 
what lefs. It was carved in fuch a manner as to refemble a piece of wainfcot; the {tone 
of which it was made, was vifibly of the fame kind with the whole rock; and it turned 
upon two hinges in the nature of axles. Thefe hinges were of the fame entire piece of 
ftone with the door; and were contained in two holes of the immoveable rock, one at 
the top, the other at the bottom. 

From this defcription it is obvious to ftart a queftion, how fuch doors as thefe were 
made; whether they were cut out of the rock, in the fame place and manner as they now 
hang; or whether they were brought, and fixed in their ftation like other doors? One 
of thefe mutt be fuppofed to have been done; and which foever part we choofe, as moft 
probable, it feems at firft glance to be not without its difficulty. But thus much I have 
to fay, for the refolving of this riddle (which is wont to create no {mall difpute amongft 
pilgrims), viz. that the door which was left hanging, did not touch its lintel by at 
leaft two inches; fo that I believe it might eafily have been lifted up and unhinged. 
And the doors which had been thrown down, had their hinges at the upper end twice 

: as 
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as long 2s thofe-at the bottoms which {cems to intimate pretty plainly, by what method 
this work was accomplifhéd. 

From thefe fepulchres we returned toward} the city again, and juft by Herod’s gate 
were fhewn a grotto full of filthy water and mire. This paffes for the dungeon in 
which Jeremiah was kept by Zedekiah, till enlarged by the charity of Ebed Meleck, 
Jer. 38. At this place'we concluded our vifits for that evening. 

Monday, March 29.—The next day being Eafter Monday, the mofolem or governor 
of the city fet out, according to cuftom, with feveral bands of foldiers, to convey the 
pilgrims to Jordan. Without this guard, there is no going thither, by reafon of the 
multicude-and infolence of the Arabs in thefe parts. ‘The fee to the mofolem for his 

eeu and foldiers upon this occafion, is twelve dollars for each Frank pilgrim, but 
they be ecclefiafticks, fix; which you muft pay, whether you are difpofed to go the 
journey or ftay in the'city. We went out at St. Stephen’s gate, being in all, of every 
nation and fex, about and pilgrims. _ Having croffed the valley of Jehofaphat, 
and part of Mount Olivalliere come in half an hour to Bethany; at prefent only a fmall 
village. At the firft entrance into it, is an old ruin, which they call Lazarus’s caftle, 
fuppofed to have been the manfion: houfe of that favourite of our Lord. At the bottom 
of a fmall defcent, not far from the caftle, is fhewn the chre ott of which he was 
raifed to a fecond mortality, by that enlivening voice of Chrift, ‘ Lazarus come forth.’ 
You defcend into the-fepillehre*by twenty-five fteep ftairs; at the bottom of which, you 
arrive firftin a fmall {quare room, and fromy thence you’ creep down into another léffer 
room! about a yard ahalf deeper, in which the body is faid t6-have been laid, 
This place is held in great’ veneration by the Turks, who ufe it for an oratory, and 
demand of all chriftians a fmall'caphar for their admiffion int it. i 

About a bow fhot from hence you pafé by the place which, they fay, was Mary Mag: 
dalen’s habitation; and then defcending a fteep hill}: you come to the Fountain of 
Apoftles; fo called, becaufe, as the tradition goes, fe holy perfons were wont to 
refrefh themfelves here, im their frequent travels betweeff Jerufalem and Jericho. “And 
indeed it is‘a thing very probable, ‘and no more than I believe is done by all that travel 
this way; the fountain being clofe by the road’ fide, and very inviting to the thirfty 

er 

From this place you proceed in an: intricate way amongft hills and valleys: inter- 
changeably 5 all’ of a very barren afpeét at prefent, but difcovering evident figns of the 
labour of the hufbandman in ancient times. After fome hours travel in this fort of road, 
you'arrive at the mountainous defart into which our blefféd Saviour was led by the Spirit, 
to be tempted by the Devil. A moft miferable. dry barren place it is, confifting of high 
rocky mountains, fo torn-and difordered, as'if the earth had here fuffered fome great 
convulfion, in: which: its*very bowels had been turned outward. On the left hand, 
looking down ina deep valley, as we paffed along, we faw fome ruins of fmall célls and 
cottages, which they told us were formerly the habitations of hermits retiring hither 
for penance and mortification. And certainly there could not be found in’ the whole 
earth'a more comfortlefs and abandoned place, for that purpofe. From the top of thefe 
hills of defolation, we had, however, a delightful profpect of the mountains of Arabia, 
the Dead Sea, and the plain of Jericho ; into whigh laft place we defcended, after:about 
five hours march: from Jerufalem. © As foon as-we entered the plain, we-turned up on 
the left hand, and going about one hour that way, came to the foot of the Quarantania 
which, they fay, is the mountain into which the Devil took our bleffed Saviour, when 
he tempted him with that vifionary fcene ‘of all the kingdoms and glories of the world, 
It is, as St. Matthew ftyles it, an“exceeding high mountain, and in its afcent not only 
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difficult, but dangerous. It has.a fmall chapel at the top, and another about half way 
up, founded upon a prominent part of the rock: near this latter are feveral caves and 
holes in the fide of the mountain, made ufe of anciently by hermits, and by fome at this 
day, for places to keep their Lent in; in imitation of that of our bleffed Saviour. In 
moft of thefe grots we found certain Arabs quartered, with fire-arms, who obftruéted 
our afcent, demanding two hundred dollars for leave to go up the mountains. So we 
departed without farther trouble, not a little glad to have fo good an excufe for not 
climbing fo dangerous a precipice. 4 

Turning down from hence into the plain, we pafled by a ruined aqueduét, and a — 
convent in the fame condition: and in about a mile’s riding came to the fountain of 
Elitha ; fo-called, becaufe miraculoufly purged from its brackifhnefs by that proph 
at the requeft of the men of Jericho, 2 Kings, 2. 19. Its waters are at prefent receiv 
in a bafin, about nine or ‘ten paces long, and five or fix broad; and from thence iffuing 
out in good plenty, divide themfelves into feveral {mall ftr difperfing their refrefh- 
ment to all the field between this and Jericho, and rendering #€xceeding freitful. Clofe 
by the fountain grows a large tree {preading into boughs over the water, and here in the 
fhade we took a collation, with the father guardian, and about thirty or forty friars more, 
who went this joufney with us. 

About one third of an hour’s diftance from hence‘is Jericho, at prefent only a poor 
nafty village of the Arabs, We were here carried to fee a place where Zaccheus’s 
houfe is faid to have ftood; which is only an old fquare ftone building, on the fouth 
fide of Jericho. About two furlongs from hence, the mofolem, with his people had 
encamped ; and not far from them we took up our quarters this night. 

Tuefday, March 30.—The next morning we fet out very early for Jordan, where 
we arrived in two Hours. We found the plain very barren as we paffed along it, pro- 
ducing nothing but a kind of famphire, and other fuch marine plants. I obferved in 
many places of the road, where, puddles of water had ftood, a whitenefs upon the fur- 
face of the ground ; which, upon trial, I found to be a cruft of falt, caufed by the water 
to rife out of the-earth, in the fame manner as it does every year in the valley of Salt 
near Aleppo, after the winter’s inundation. Thefe faline efflorefcences I found at fome 
leagues diftance from the Dead Sea; which demonftrates, that the whole valley muft be 
all over plentifully impregnated with that mineral. : 

Within about a furlong of the river, at that place where we vifited it, there-was an 
old ruined church and convent, dedicated to St. John in. memory of the baptizing of 
our bleffed Lord. ‘It is founded, as near as could be conjectured, to the 7 ae 
where he had the honour to perform that facred office, and to wafh Him who was in- 
finitely purer than the water itfelf. On the farther fide of the forementioned convent 
there runs along a fmall defcent, which you may fitly call the firft and outermoft bank 
of Jordan ; as far as which itmay be fuppofed the river does, or at leaft did. anciently 
overflow, at fome feafons of the year, viz. at the time of harveft, Jofh. 3. 15, or as it is 
exprefled, Chron. 12. 15, in the firft month, that isin March. But at prefent (whether 
it be becaufe the river has, by its rapidity of current, worn its channel deeper than. it was 
formerly, or whether becaufe its waters are diverted fome other way) it feems to have 
forgot its ancient greatnels: for we gould difcern no fign or probability of fuch overs 
flowings, when we were there, which was the thirtieth of March, being the proper time 
for thefe inundations. Nay, fo far was the river from overflowing, that it ran at leaft 
two yards below the brink of its channel. 

After having defcended the outermoft bank, you go about a furlong upon a level 
firand, before you come to. the immediate bank @f the river, This fecond bank : 
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fo befet with bufhes and trees, fuch as tamarifk, willows, oleanders, &c. that-you can 
fee no water till you have made your way through them. In this thicket anciently 
(and the fame is reported of it at this day) feveral forts of wild beafts were wont to 
harbour themfelves ; whofe being wafhed out of the covert by the overflowings of the 
river, gave occafion to that allufion, Jerem. 49. 19, and 50. 44. ‘ He fhall come up 
like a lion from the {welling of Jordan’. 

No fooner were we arrived at the river, and difmounted, in order to fatisfy that 
curiofity and devotion, which brought us thither, but we were alarmed by fome 
troops of Arabs appearing on the other fide, and firing at us; but at too great a dif 
tance to do any execution. This intervening difturbance hindred the friars from per- 
forming their fervice prefcribed for this place ; and feemed to put them in a terrible 
fear of their lives, beyond what appeared in the reft of the company ; though con- 
fidering the fordidnefs of their prefent condition, and the extraordinary rewards, which 
they boaft to be their dué in the world to come, one would think in reafon, they of all 
men fhould have the leaft caufe to difcover fo great a fear of death, and fo much fond- 
nefs of a life like theirs. 

But this alarm was foon over, and every one returned to his former purpofe: fome 
{tripped and bathed themfelves in the river ; others cut down bouglts from the trees ; 
every man was employed one way or other, to take a memorial of this famous stream. 
The water was very turpid, and too rapid to be fwam againft. For its breadth, it 
might be about twenty yards over ; and in depth it far exceeded my height. On the 
other fide there feemed to be a much larger thicket than on that where we were; 
but we durft not fwim over, to take any certain account of that region, for fear of the 
Arabs; there being three guns fired juft over againft us, and (as we might guefs by 
their reports) very near the river. ‘ 

Having finifhed our defign here, we were fummoned to return by the mofolem; 
who carried us back into the middle of the plain, and there fitting under his tent, made 
us pafs before him, man by man, to the end he might take the more exaét account Of us, 
and lofe nothing of hiscaphar. We feemed at this place to be near the Dead Sea, and 
fome of us had a great defire to go nearer, and take a view of thofe prodigious waters. 
But this could not be attempted, without the licence of our commander ‘in chief. We 
therefore fent to requeft his permiflion for our going, and a guard to attend us; both 
which he readily granted, and we immediately profecuted our purpofe. 

Coming within about half an hour of the fea, we found the ground uneven, and 
varied into hillocks, much refembling thofe places in England where there have been 
‘anciently lime-kilns. Whether thefe might be the pits at which the kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were overthrown by the four kings, Gen. 14. 10, I will not de- 
termine. : 

Coming near the fea we paffed through a kind of coppice, of buthes ‘and reeds; in 

‘the midft of which our guide, who was an Arab, fhewed us a fountain of frefh water, 
rifing not above a furlong from the fea; frefh water he called it, but we found it 
brackifh. ; 

‘The Dead Sea is enclofed on the eaft and weft with exceeding high mountains ; on 
the north it is bounded with the plain of Jericho, on which fide alfo it receives the waters 
of Jordan; on the fouth it is open, and exténds beyond the reach of the eye. It is 
faid to be twenty-four leagues long, and fix or feven broad. 

On the fhore of ‘the lake we found a black fort of pebbles, which being held in the 
flame ofa candle foon, burns, and yields‘a fmoke of an intolerable ftench. It has this 
property, that it lofes only of its weight, but not of its bulk by burning. The hills 
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* berdering upon the Jake, are faid to abound with this fort of fulphureous ftones! I faw 
poses OF it at the convent of St. John in the Wildneefs, two feet {quare. They were 
caryed in baffo relievo, and polifhed to as great a luftre as black marble is capable of, 
and were defigned for the ornament of the new church at the conyent. 

_ It is a common tradition, that birds attempting to fly over this fea, drop down dead 
into it ; and that no fith, nor other fort of animal can endure thefe deadly waters. The 
former report I faw actually confuted, by feveral birds flying about and over the fea, 
without any vifible harm; the latter alfo I have fome reafon ‘to fufpect as falfe, having 
obferved among the pebbles on the fhore, two or three fhells of fifh refembling oyfter- 
fhells. Thefe were caft up by the waves, at two hours diftance from the mouth. of 
Jordan ; which I mention, left it fhould be fufpeted that they might be brought into 
the fea that way. : a 

As for the bitumen, for which the fea had been fo famous, there was none at the 
place where we were. But it is gathered near the mountains on both fides in great 
plenty. Thad feveral lumps of it brought me to Jerufalem, It exaétly refembles pitch, 
and cannot readily be diftinguifhed from it, but by the fulphureoufhefs of its fmell 
and tafte. 

The water of the lake was very limpid, and falt to the higheft degree; and not only 
falt, but alfo extreme bitter and naufeous. Being willing to make an experiment of its: 
ftrength, I went into it, agipeund it bore up my body in fwifiiming with an uncommon 
force, But as for that relation of fome authors, that men wading into it were buoyed. 
up to the top, as foon as they go as deep as the navel; I found it, upon experiment, 
Not true, 

Being defirous to fee the remains (if there were any) of thofe cities anciently fituate- 
in'this place, and made fo dreadful an example of the divine vengeance, I diligently fur- 

ed the waters, as far as my eye could reach; but neither could I difcern any heaps 
of ruins, nor any fmoke afcending above the furface of the water ; as is ufually deferibed' 
in the writings and maps of geographers. But yet I muft not omit what was: con= 
fidently attefted to me by the father guardian, and procurator of Jerufalem; both 
men in years, and feemingly not deftitute either of {enfe or probity, viz. that they had 

» Once actually feen one of thefe ruins ; that it was fo near the hore, and the waters fo 
fhallow, at that time, that they together with fome Frenchmen went to it, and found 
there feveral pillars, and other fragments of buildings. The caufe of our being deprived 
of this fight was, I fuppofe, the height of the water. : ; 

On the weit fide of the fea isa {mall promontory, nearwhich, as our guides told: us, 
ftood the monument of Lot’s metamorphofed wife; part of which (f they may be 
credited) is vifible at this day. But neither would the prefent occafion permit us to 
go and examine the truth of this relation; neither, had the opportuuity ferved, could 
we give faith enough to their 5 apes to induce us to go on fuch an errand, 


As for the apples of Sodom, fo much talked of, I neither faw, nor heard of any here-: 


abouts : nor was there any tree to be feen near the lake, from which one might expeé 
fuch a kind of fruit®; which induces me to believe that there may be a greater deceit 
in, this. fruit, than that which is ufually reported of it; and that its very being as well 
as its beauty, is a fiction, only kept up, asmy lord Bacon obferves many other falfe no- 
tions are, becaufe it feryes for agood aie. and helps the poets to a fimilitude. ‘ 
In our return from the Dead Sea, at about one hour’s diftance from it, we came to an 
old xuined Greek convent. There was good part of the church remaining, with 
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feveralpieces of painting entiqiies the figures of feveral Greek faints, and ové@the altar 
the geprefentation of our Lord’s laft fupper, with this text of holy writ fairly inferibed, 
Aakers go’yere, &C. Hereabout, and alfo in many other places of the plaifi I. per- 
ceived a ftrong feent giponer and wax, (the fun being very hot); and the bees were 
yery induftrious abo e bloffoms of that falt w hich the plain produces. In 
about one hour and a half more we returned to tents and company, at the fame 
place where we flept the night beforeg and there we {pent this night alfo. 

Amongft the products of this. place, I faw a very remarkable fruit, called by the 
Arabs zacho-ne, It grows upon a thorny buth, with fmail leaves ; and both in fhape 
and colour refembles @fimall unripe walnut. ‘The kernel of this fruit the Arabs bray 
in, a mortar; and then putting the pulp into fcalding water, they fkim off an oil, which 
rifes to the top. This oil they take inwardly for bruifes, and apply it outwardly to 
green wounds, preferring it before balm of Gilead. I procured a bottle of it, and have 
found it, upon imall trials,.a very healing medicine. The rofes of Jericho were not to 
be found at this feafon. . 

Wednefday, March 31.—This morning we all decamped at half an hour after two, 
and returning the fame way by which we came, arrived in about fix hours near the walls 
of Jerufalem, Our company did. not think fit to enter the city, refolving to go imme- 
diately for Bethlehem. In order to which, we turned down into the valley of Jeho- 
faphat ; and fo pafling bythe city, inftantly took the road to.the place intended. | 

From Jertifalem to Bethlehem, is but two hours travel. The country through which 
the road lies, is the valley of Rephaim; as may be gathered from Jos. Ant. lib. 4, 
capo. A-valley fo famous for being the theatre of David’s victories againft the 
Philiftines,.2 Sam. 5.23. In the road you meet with»thefe following remarkable 
places. Fatt, a place faid to be the houfe of Simeon, that venerable old prophet, who 
taking our bleffed Saviour in his arms, fung his ¢ nunc dimittis’ in the temple. Secondly, 
the famous turpentine tree, in-the.fhade of which the bleffed Virgin is faid to have re« 
pofed, when fhe was carrying Chrift in her arms, to prefent him to the Lord at Jerufalem. 
Thirdly, a convent dedicated to St. Elias, the imprefs of whofe body, the,Greek monks 
refiding here pretend to fhew in a hard ftone, which was wont to ferve him for hi: 
bed.._Near this convent alfo is a well, where you are told it was that the ftar ap % 
tothe eaftern magi, to their exceeding joy. Fourthly, Rachel’s tomb ;_ this may probably 
be the. true-place of her interment, mentioned Gen. 35. 19. . But thé prefent: fepul- 
chral monument can be none of that which Jacob ereéted: for it appears plainly to be 
a modern and Turkifh ftructure. Near this monument jis. little:piece of ground, in 
which are picked up a little fort of {mall round ftones, exa@ly refembling peafe ; con- 
cerning which they have a tradition here, that they were once truly what they now feem 
to be; but that the blefled, Virgin petrified them by a miracle, in'punifhment to a 
furly ruftick, who denied ber the charity of a handful of them to: relieve her 
hunger. Shae 2 

Being arrived at Bethlehem, we immediately made a circular vifit to all the holy 
places belonging to it: asnamely, the place where it is faid our bleffed Lord was born; 
the manger in which it is faid he was laid; the chapel of St. Jofeph, his fuppofed 
‘aes that of the Innocents; thofe of St. Jerom, of St. Paula and Euftochium, and 
of Bafebius of Cremona; and laftly, the féhool of StwJerom. All which places it 
thall fuffice jut to. name. ‘ 

From the top of the church, we had a large profpeét of the adjacent country.. The 
moft remarkable places in view were Tekoah, fituate on the fide of a hill, about nine 
miles diftant to thefouthward; Engedi, diftant about three miles eaftward; and { se. 
what 
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a high fharp hill, call Mountain of the Franks, 
the crufaders forty years after the lofs of Jerufalem. 


what farts off, the fame ey 
beers gered by a party o: 


Thurfday, April 1.—This morning we went to fee fome remarkable ‘places in the 
neichbourhood of Bethlehem, “Lhe firft place that we direéted our courfe to, was 
.thofe famous fountains, pools ai dens, about one hour and’a quarter diftant from) 


Bethlehem fouthward, faid to have been the contrivance and delight of king Solomon, 
To thefe works and places of pleafure that greattprince is fuppofed to allude, Eccl. 2. 
5, 6, where amongft the other inftances of his magnificence, he reckons up his gardens, 
and vineyards, and pools. * 

As for the pools, they are three in number, lying in a row dove each other ; being 
fo difpofed, that the waters of the uppermoft may defcend into the fecond, and thofe 
of the fecond into the third. Their figure is quadrangular ; thé breadth is the fame in 
all, amounting to about ninety paces; and in their length thereis fome difference 
between them : the firft being about one hundred and fixty paces long, the fecond two 
hundred, the third two hundred and twenty. ‘They all are lined with wall, and 
plaiftered, and contain a great depth of water. 

Clofe by the pools is a pleafant eaftle of a modern ftruéture; and at about the dif- 
tance of one hunéred and forty paces from them, is the fountain from which principally 
they derive their waters. This, the friars will have to be that fealed fountain, ‘to which 
the holy fpoufe if compared, Can. 4.12. And, in confirmation of this opinion, they 
pretend a tradition, that king Solomon fhut up thefe {prings, and kept the door of them 
fealed with hig Signet ; to the end that he might preferve the waters for his drinking, in 
their natural frefhnefs and purity. Nor was it difficult thus to fecure them, they rifing 
under ground, and having no avenue to them but a little hole like to the mouth of a 
narrow well. Through‘this hole you defcend dire€tly down, but not without fome 
difficulty, for about four yards ; and then arrive in a vaulted room, fifteen paces long, 
and eight broad. Joining to this, is another room of the fame fafhion, but fomewhat 
jefs.. Both thefe rooms are covered with handfome {tone arches, very ancient, and 
perhaps the wérk of Solomon himfelf. 

You find here four places at which the water rifes: from thofe feparate fources it is 

* conveyed by little rivulets, into a kind of bafin, and from thence is carried by a large 
fubterraneous paflage down into the pools. In the way, before it arrives at the pools, 
there is an aqueduét of brick pipes, which receives part of the ftream, and carries it by 
many turnings and windings, about the mountains, to Jerufalem. 

Below the pools here runs down a narrow rocky valléy, enclofed on both fides with 
high mountains. ‘This, the friars will have to be the enclofed garden, alluded to in the 
fame place of the Canticles before cited. ‘ A garden enclofed is my fifter, my fpoufe ; 
a fpring fhut up, a fountain fealed.’ What truth there 2 be in this conjecture, I 
cannot abfolutely pronounce. As to the pools, it is probable enough, they may be 
the fame with Solomon’s;’ there not being the like ftore of excellent {pring-water to 
be met with any where elfe, throughout all Paleftine. But for the gardens one may 
fafely affirm, that if Solomon made them, in the rocky ground which is now affigned 
for them, he demonftrated greater POwer and wealth in finifhing his defign, than he 
did wifdom in choofing the place for it. 

From thefe memorials of Solomon, Wébreturned towards Bethlehem again, in off 
to vifit fome places nearer home. ‘The places we faw were the field where it is faid 
the fhepherds were watching their flocks, when they received the glad tidings of the 
birth of Chrift; and not far from the field, the village where they dwelt; and a 
Little on the right hand of the village, an old defolate nunnery built by St. Paula, and 
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made the more memorable by her dying in it. Thefe places are.all within about half a 
mile of the convent, eaftward; and with thefe we finifhed this morning’s work. 

Having feen what is’ ufually vifited on the fouth and eaft of Bethlehem, we 
walked out after dinner to the weltward, to fee what wagremarkable on that fide. “Phe 
firft place we were guided to was the Well of David, forcalled, becaufe held to be the 
fameythat David fo paffionately thirfted after, 2 Samy23. 15. It is a well (or rather a 
ciftern) fupplied only with rain, withoutany natural excellency in its waters to make them 

rable ; but it feems David’s fpirit had a farther aim. 

“About two furlongs beyond this well, are to be feen fome remains of an old aqueduct, 
which anciently conveyed the waters from Solomon’s pools to Jerufalem. This is faid 
to be the genuine work of Solomon; and may well be allowed to be in reality, what 
it is pretended for. & is carried all along upon the furface of the ground, and is com- 
pofed of ftones fquare, and thick, perforated with a cavity of -—— inches 
diameter, to make the channel. Thefe ftonesare let into each other with a filet framed. 
round abéut the cavity to prevent leakage; and united to each other with ‘fo firm a 
cement, that that they will fometimes fooner break (though a kind of coarfe marble). 
than endure a feparation. ‘This train of {tones was covered, for its greater fecurity,, 
with a cafe of fmaller ftones, laid over it in a very ftrong mortar. {The whole work 
feems to be endued with fuch al e firmnefs, as if it had been defigned for eternity.. 
But the Turks have demonftrated iM this inftance, that nothing can be fo well wrought, 
but they are able to deftroy it... For of this ftrong aqueduct, which was carried 
formerly five or fix leagues, with fo vaft expence and labour, you fee now only here and 
there a fragment remaining. 4 

Returning,from this place, we went to fee the Greek and‘Armenian convents ;_ which 
are conti to that of the Latins, and have each their feveral doors opening into 
the chapel ofthe Holy Manger, The next place we went to fee was the grot of the 
blefled Virgin, It is within thirty or forty yards of the convent; and is reverenced 
upon the account of a tradition, that the bleffed Virgin here hid herfelf and her divine 
Babe ‘from the fury of Herod, for fome time before their departure into Egypt. The- 
-grot is hollowed into a chalky rock ; but this whitenefs they will have to be not na- 
tural; but. to have: been occafioned by fome miraculous drops of the bleffed vgs 
milk, which fellfrom her breaft while fhe was fuckling the Holy Infant. And fo 
are they poflefled with this opinion, that they believe the chalk of this grotto. has a 
miraculous virtue for encreafing women’s milk. And I was aflured from many hands,, 
that it is very frequently takes by the women hereabouts, aswell Turks and Arabs,, 
as Chriftians, for that purpofe, and that with very good effect; which perhaps may 
be true enough, it being well known how much fancy is wont to do in things of this. 
nature. ’ 

Friday, April 2.—The next morning, prefenting the guardian with two chequeens 
apiece for his civilities to us, we took our leaves of Bethlehem, defigning juft to go vifit: 
the Wildernefs and convent of St. Jobn Baptift, and fo return to Jerufalem.. 

In this ftage we firft crofled part of that famous valley, in which it is faid that the 
Angel in one night did fuch prodigious executiongin the army of Sennacherib.. Having 
travelled about half an hour, we came to a village called Bootefhellah ; concerni 
which they relate this remarkable property, that mo Turk can. live in it above two. voi 
By virtue of this report, whether true or falfe, the Chriftians keep the village to theme 
felves without moleftation ; no Turk being willing to, ftake his life in experimenting 
the truth of it. In fomewhat lefs than an hour more we came to the fountain, 
where they told us, but falfely, that Philip baptized the Athiopian eunuch. ‘The: 

: #5 paflage 
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paflage here is fo- rocky and. uneven, that pilgrims finding’ how-difficult-the road is for 

a fingle horfeman, are ready to think it impoflible that a chariot (fuch: as the eunuch 

tode in, Adts 8. 28) fhould ever have been able to go this way... But it muft not be 

ied what the road Was injancient times, by whatthe: negligence of the Turks has 
now reduced it to; for I obférved not far from the fountain, a place: where* the rock 
had been cut away in old time, inggrder to lay open a good road; by which it miay be 
fuppofed that the fame care was ufed all along this paflage, though now time 
negligence have obliterated bothsthe fruit and almoft the figns of fuch labour. 

A little beyond this fountain, we¢ame to that which they call the village of St. Philip; 
at which afcending a very fteep hill,-we arrived at,the Wildernefs of St. John; a wilder- 
hefs it is called, as being very rocky and mountainous; but is well cultivated, and 

_ produces plenty of.corn, vines, and olive trees. After a gootljhour’s travel in this 
wildernefs, we came to the cave and fountain, where, as they he Baptift exercifed 
thofe feyere aufterities related of him, Matt. 3. 4. Near this cell there {till grow fome 
old locuf€ trees, the monuments of the ignorance of the middle times. “Thefe the 
friars aver to be the very fame that yielded fuftenance to the Baptift; and the popith 
pilgrims,who dare not be wifer than-fuch blind guides, gather the fruit of them, and carry 
it away with great devotion. ta 

Having done with this place, we directed our cafe toward the convent of St.John, 
which is about a league diftant eaftward. In our way we pafled along one fide of 
the valley of Elah, where David flew the giant, that defier of the army of Ifrael, 
1 Sam. 17. 4 We had likewife in fight Modon, a village on the top of ahigh hill, the 
burying pialoF thofe heroical defenders of their country, the Maccabees. 

Being come near the convent, we were led a little out of the way, to vifityayplace which 
they call the houfe of Elizabeth, the mother of the Baptift. This was form convent 
alfo ; but it is now a heap of ruins, and the only remarkable place left in it is.a grotto, 
in which (you are told) it was that the blefled Virgin faluted Elizabeth, and pronounced 
her divine Magnificat, Luke. 46, 

The prefent convent of St. John, which is now inhabited, ftands at about three’ fur- 
Jongs diftant from this houfe of Elizabeth; and is fuppofed:to be built at the place 
= St. John was born... If you chance to afk how it came to pafs, that Elizabeth lived 
in’one houfe, when fhe was big with the Baptift, and in another when fhe brought him 
forth? the anfwer you are like to receive is, that the former was her country, the 
latter her city, habitation’; and that it is no wonder for awife of one of the priefts of 

» better rank (uch as fhe was, Luke 1. 6.) to be provided with fuch variety. 

The convent of St. John has been, within thefe four years, rebuilt from the ground. 
It is at prefent a large fquare building, uniform and neat all over ;. but that which is 
moft eminently beautiful in it, is its church. It confifts-of three aifles, and has in the 
middle a handfome cupola, under which is a pavement of Mofaic, equal to, if not ex. 
ceeding the fineft works of the ancients in that kind. “At the upper end of the north’ 
aifle, you go down feven marble fteps, to a very fplendid altar, erected over the very 
place where they fay the holy Baptift wasborn. Here are artificers ftill employed, in 
adding further beauty and ornament to this convent; and yet it has been fo expenfive 
,a work already, that the friars themfelves give out, there is not a ftone laid in it but has 
coft them a dollar ; which confidering the large fums exacted by. the Turks for licence 
to begin fabrics of this nature, and atto their perpetual extortion and avarrias after- 


wards, befides the neceflary charge of building, may be allowed to pafs for no extra- 
vagant hyperbole. 


Returning 
> - 
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Returning from St. John’s toward Jerufalem, we came in about three quarters of an 
hour to a convent of the Greeks, taking its name from the holy erofs. This» convent is 
very neat in its ftruéture, and in its fituation delightful. But that which moft deferves 
to be noted in it, is the reafon of its name and foundation. It is becaufeghere is the 
earth, that nourifhed the root, that bore the tree, that yielded the timber that made the 
crofs. Under the high altar you are fhewn a hole in the ground, where the ftump of 
the tree ftood, and it meets with not a few vifitants fo much veryer ftocks than itfelf, 
as to fall down an rfhip it. This convent ismot above half an hour from Jeru- 
falem ; to which place we returned this evening, being the fifth day fince our 
departure thence. 

After our return, we were invita into the convent, to have our feet wafhed ; a cere- 
mony performed to each pilgrim by the father guardian:himfelf. The whole fociety 
ftands round, finging fome Latin hymns, all the while the father guardian is doing his 
office; and when he has done, every friar comes in order, and kiffes the feet of the 
pilgrim. All this was performed with great order and folemnity ; and if it ferved either 
to teftify a fincere humility and charity in them, or to improve thofe excellent graces in 
others, it might pafs for no unufeful ceremony. 

Saturday, April 3.—We went about mid-day to fee the funétion of the» holy fire, 
This isa ceremony kept up by the Greeks and Armenians, upon a perfuafion that every 
Eafter eve there is a miraculous flame defcends from heaven into the Holy Sepulchre, 
and kindles all the lamps and candles there, as the facrifice was burnt at the prayers of 
Elijah, 1 Kings, 18. 

Coming to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, we found it crowded with a numerous 
and diftraéted mob, making a hideous clamour very unfit for that facred place, and 
better becoming bacchanals than chriflians. Getting with fome ftruggle through 
this crowd, we went up into the gallery on that fide of the church next the Latin 
convent, whence we could difcern all that paffed in this religious frenzy. 

They began their diforders by running round the Holy Sepulchre with allstheir 
might and fwiftnefs, crying out as they went, Huia! which fignifies, ‘This is he, or 
this is it ;? an expreffion by which they affert the verity of the chriftian religion. After 
‘they had by thefe vertiginous circulations and clamours turned their heads, and in- 
flamed their madnefs, they began to a&t the moft antic tricks and poftures, in a thoufand 
fhapes of diftra@tion. Sometimes they dragged one another along the floor all round 
the fepulchre ; fometimes they fet one man upright on another’s fhoulders, and in 
this pofture marched round ; fometimes they took men with their heels upward, and. 
hurried them about in fuch an indecent manner, as to expofe their nudities ; fometimes 
they tumbled round the fepulchre, after the manner of tumblers on the ftage. In a 
word, nothing can be imagined more rude or extravagant, than what was acted upon 
this occafion. 

In this tumultuous frantic humour they continued from twelve till four of the clock : 
the reafon of which delay was, becaufe of a fuit that was then in debate before the 
cadi, betwixt the Greeks and Armenians; the former endeavouring to exclude the 
latter from having any fhare in this miracle. Both parties having expended (as L.was 
informed) five thoufand dollars between them, in this foolifh controverfy ; the cadi at 
laft gave fentence, that they fhould enter the Holy Sepulchre together, as had been ufual 
at former times. Sentence being thus given, at four of the clock both nations went on 
with their ceremony. The Greeks firft fet out, in a proceflion round the Holy Se. 
pulchre, and immediately at their heels followed the Armenians. In thisorder they 
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compaffed the Holy Sépulchre thrice, having produced all their gallantry of ftandards, 
ftreamers, crucifixes, and embroidered habits upon this occafion. ‘ 

Toward the end of this proceffion, there was a pigeon came fluttering into the cupola 
over the Sépulchre ; at fight of which, there was a greater fhout and dicasat than be. 
fore. This bird, the Latins told us, Was purpofely let a the Greeks, to deceive the 
people into an opinion that it was vifible defcent of the Holy Ghoft, 

The proceffion being over, the fuffragan of the Greek patriarch(he being himfelf at 
Conftantinople), and the principal Armenian bifhop approached to the door of the 
fepulchre, and cutting the ftring with which it was faftened and fealed, entered in, 
fhutting thesdoor after them; all the candles and®lamps within. having been before 
extinguifhed, in the prefence of the Turks and other witneffes. The exc amations were 
doubled, as the miracle drew nearer its accomplifhment ; and the people preffed with 
fuch veheménce towards the door of the fepulchre, that it was not in the power of the 
Turks fet to guard it, with fhe fevereft drubs to keep them off. The caufe of their 
prefling in this manner, is the great defire they have to light their candles at the holy 
flame, as foon as it is firft brought out of the fepulchre; it being efteemed the moft 
facred and pure, as coming immediately from heaven. 

The two miracle-mongers had not been above a minute in the holy fepulchre, when 
the glimmering of the holy fire was feen, or imagined to appear, through fome chinks 
of the door; and certainly Bedlam itfelf never faw fuch an unruly tranfport as was 
produced in the:mob at this fight. 

Immediately after, out came the two priefts with blazing torches in their hands, which 
they held up at the door of the fepulchre, while the people thronged about jwith inex- 
preflible ardour ; every one ftriving to obtain a part of the firft and pureft flame. ‘The 
Turks, in the mean time, with huge clubs, laid them on without mercy ; but all this could 
not repel them, the excefs of their tranfport making them infenfible of pain. Thofe 
that.got the fire applied it immediately to their beards, faces, and bofoms, pretending 
that it would not burn like an earthly flame; but I plainly faw, none of them could: 
endure this experiment long enough to make goad that pretenfion. ; 

So many hands being employed, you may be fure it could not be long before innus 
merable tapers were lighted. The whole church, galleries, and every place feemed in- 
ftantly to be in aflame: and with this illumination the ceremony ended. 

Itmutft be owned, that thofe two within the fepulchre performed their part with great 

icknefs and dexterity ; but the behaviour of the rabble without, very much difcredited 
the miracle. ‘The Latins take a great deal of pains to expofe this ceremony, as a moft 
fhameful impofture, and a fcandal to the Chriftian religion; perhaps out of envy, that 
others fhould be mafters of fo gainful a bufinefs; but the Greeks and Armenians pin 
their faith upon it, and make their pilgrimages chiefly upon this motive ; and it is the 
deplorable unhappinefs of their priefts, that having acted the cheat fo long al- 
ready, they are forced now to ftand to it, for fear of endangering the apoftacy of 
their people. 

Going out of the church, after the rout was over, we faw feveral people gathered 
about the ftone of unétion, who, having got a good ftore of candles lighted with the holy 
fire, were employed in daubing pieces of linen with the wicks of them and the melting 
wax; which pieces of linen were defigned for winding-fheets; and it is the 
opinion of thefe poor people, that if fey can but have the happinefs to be buried 
in a fhroud fmutted with this celeftial fire, it will certainly fecure them from the flames 


1 Sunday, 
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-- Sunday, April 4.—This day being our Eafter, we didnot go abroad to vifit any places, 

es requiring an employment of another nature. 

onday, April 5.—This morning we went ‘dikes fome more of the curiofities which 

had been yet unvifited by us. The firft place we came to was that which they call St. 

Breia’s pn rab he was delivered by the Angel, A&is 12. It is clofe by the 
church of the HolySepulchre, and {till ferves for its primitive ufe. 

a furlong from thence, we came to an old church, 

in the place where ftood the houfe of Zebedee, . This is in the hands of the Greeks, who 

tell you, that Z e being a fifherman, was wont to bring fifth from Joppa hither, and 
to vend it-at this place. Not far from hence we came to the place where, they fay, 
ftood anciently the iron gate, which opened to Peter of its own accord. few fteps 
farther, is the fall church built over the houfe of Mark, 6 which the Apoftle directed 
his courfe, after, his miraculous gaol-delivery. The Syrians (who have this place in 
their cultody) pretend to fhew you the very window at which Rhoda looked out, while 

Peter knocked at the door. he church they fhew a Syriac manufcript of the New 

‘Teftament in folio, pretended to be eight hundred and fifty-two years old; and a little 

{tone font, ufed by the Apoftles themfelves in baptizing. About one hundred and fifty 

paces farther, in the fame {ftreet, is that which they call the houfe of .St. Thomas, con- 

verted formerly into a church, but now a mofque. Not many paces farther is another 

{treet croffing the former, which leads you on the right hand to the place where they fay 

our Lares, after his refurrection, to the three Marys, Matth. 28. 9. Three 

‘Marys, the friars tell you, though in that place of St. Matthew mention is made but of 
two. The fame ftreet carries you on the left hand to the Armenian convent. The 

Armenians have here-a very large and delightful {pace of ground ; their convent and 

gardens taking up all that part of Mount Sion which’ iswwithin the walls of the city. 

‘Their church is built over the place where, they fay, St. James, the brother of John, was 

beheaded, A€s 12. 2. Ina {mall chapel on the north-fide of the church, igeshewn 
«the very place of his decollation. In this church are two altars fet out with ordi- 
“Mary {plendour, being decked with nch mitres, embroidered copes, crofles both filver 

and gold, crowns, chalices, and other church utenfils without number. In the middle 

of the church is a pulpit made of tortoife-thell and mother of pearl, with a beautiful 

canopy or cupola over it, of the fame fabric. The tortoife-fhell and mother of pearl 

are fo exquifitely mingled and inlaid in each other, that the work far exceeds the. mate- 

rials. In akind of anti-chapel to this church, there are laid up on one fide of an altar, 

three large rough ftones, elteemed very precious; as being, one of them, the {tone upon 
which Mofes cait the two tables, when he broke them, in indignation at the idolatry of 
the Ifraelites ; the other two being brought, one from the place of our Lord’s baptifm, 
the other from that of his transfiguration. 

Leaving this convent, we went a little farther to another fmall church, which was 
likewile in the hands of the Armenians. This is fuppofed to be founded in ie lace 
where Annas’s houfe ftood. Within the church, not far from the door, is the Siete 
in the wall, denoting the place where one of the officers of the high prieft {mote our 
blefled Saviour, John 18, 22. The officer, by whofe impious hand that buffet was 
given, the friars will have to be the fame Malchus whofe ear our Lord had healed. In 
the court before this chapel is an olive tree, of which it is reported, that Chrift was 
chained to it for fome time by order of Annas, to fé€ure him from efcaping. 

From the houfe of Annas we were conducted out of Sion gate, Mine near adjoin- 
ing to that which they call the houfe of Cajaphas, where is another finall chapel 
belonging allo to the Armenians. Here, under the altar, they tell us is depofited that 
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very {tone which was laid to feclire the door of our Saviour’s fepulchre, Mat. 24. Go. 
It was a long time kept in the churchyof the Sepulchre ; but the Armenians, not : 
years fince, {tole it from thence by 4 ftratagem, and conveyed it to this place. e 
ftone is two yards and a quarter long, high one yard, and broad ag. much. It is plat 
tered all over, except in five or fix little places, where it is left Bare to receive th 
immediate kiffes and other devotions of pilgrims. Here is likewife fhewn a little cell 
faid to have been our Lord’s prifon, until the morning when he was carried 
from hence before Pilate; and alfo the place where Peter was frighted into a denial 
of his matter. ; 

A little farther without the gate is the church of the Ccenaculum, where they fay 
Chrift inftifttted his laft fu . It isnowa mofque, and not to be feen by Chriftians, 
Near this is a well, which is faid to mark out the place at which the Apoftles divided 
from each other, in order to go every man to his feveral charge ; and clofe by the well 
are the ruins of a houfe in which the blefled Virgin is fuppofed’ to have breathed her laft, 
Going eaftward, a little way down the hill, we wet@flrewn the place where a Jew 
arrefted the corpfe of the Bleffed Virgin, as fhe was carriéd to her interment ; for which 
impious prefumption, he had his hand withered wherewith he had feized the bier. 
About as much lower in the middle of the hill, they fhew you the grot in which 
St. Peter wept fo bitterly for his inconftancy to his Lord. 6 

We extended our circuit no farther at this time; but entered the city againgat Sion 
gate. ‘Turning down as foon as we had entered, on the right hand, and sing bus 
two furlongs clofe by the city wall, we were had into a garden lying at the foot of 
Mount Moriah, on the fouth fide. Here we were fhewn feveral large vaults, annexed 
to the mountain on this fide, and running at leaft fifty yards under ground. They were 
built in two aifles, arched at top with huge firm ftone, and fuftained with tall pillars 
confifting each of one fingle ftone, and two yards in diameter. This might, poflibly, 
be fomye under-ground work made to enlarge the area of the Temple; for Jofephus 
feem8to defcribe fome fuch work as this, ere€ted over the valley on this fide of the 
Temple, Ant. Jud. lib. 15. cap. ult. 

From thefe vaults, we returned toward the convent. In our way we paffed through 
the Turkith bazars, and took a view of the beautiful gate of the Temple ; but we could 
but juft view it in pafling, it not being fafe to ftay here long, by reafon of the fuper- 
ftition-of the Turks. 

Tuefday, April 6.—The next morning we took another progrefs about the city. We 
made our exit at Bethlehem gate, and turning down on the left hand under the cattle 
of the Pifans, came, in about a furlong-and a half,’to that which they call Bathfheba’s 
pool. It lies at the bottom of Mount Sion, and is fuppofed to be the fame in which 
Bathfheba was wathing herfelf, when David {pied her from the terrace of his palace. 
But others refer this accident to another leffer pool ina garden, juft within Bethlehem 
gals gn. perhaps, both opinions are equally im the right. 

ttle below this pool, begins the valley of Hinnom; on the weft fide of which is 

the place called anciently the Potters Field, and afterwards the Field of Blood, from its 
being purchafed with the pieces of filver which were the price of the blood of Chrift ; 
but at prefent, from that veneration which it has obtained amongft Chriftians, it is 
called Campo Sanéto. It is a : plat of ground, not above thirty yards long, and 
about halfas much broad. One moiety of it is taken up by a fquare fabric twelve 
yards high, built for a charnel houfe. The corpfe e let down into it from the top, 
there being five holes left open for that purpofe. Looking down through thefe holes 
we could fee many bodies under feveral degrees of decay; from which it may be 
conjectured, 
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conjectured, that this grave does not make that quick difpatch with the corpfes com- 
mitted to it, which is commonly reported. ‘The Armenians have the command of this- 
burying place, for which they pay the Turks a rent of one zequin a day. ‘he earth is 
of a chalky fubftance hereabouts, : 

A little below the Campo Sanéto, is fhewn an intricate cave or fepulchre, confifting 
of feveral rooms one within another, in which the Apoftles are faid to have hid them-. 
felves, when they forfook their Mafter, and fled. The entrance of the cave difcovers 
figns of its having been adorned with painting in ancient times. 

A little farther the valley of Hinnom terminates that of Jehofaphat running crofs the 
mouth of it, Along the bottom of this latter valley runs the brook Cedron ; a-brook in 
winter-time, but without get drop of water in it all the time we were at Jerufalem.. 

In the valley of Jehofaphat, the firft thing you are carried to is the well of Nehe- 
miali} fo called, becaufe reputed to be the fame place from which that reftorer of 
Ifrael recovered the fire of the altar, after the Babylonifh captivity, 2 Macc.1.19. A 
littleyhigher in the valley, on the left hand, you come to a tree, fuppofed to mark out 
the place where the evangelical prophet was fawn afunder. About one hundred paces 
higher, on the fame fide, is the pool of Siloam. _ It was anciently dignified with a church 
built over it: but when we were there, a tanner made no fcruple to drefs his, hides in it. 
Going about a furlong farther on the fame fide, you come to the fountain of the blefled 
Virgin, fo called. becaufe wont (as is reported) to refort hither for water; but 
at what time, and upon what Occafions, itis not yet agreed. er againit (his fountain, 
on the other fide of the’ valley, is a village called Siloe, in which Solomonis faid to have 
kept his ftrange wives; and above the village is a hill called the Mountain of Offence, 
becaufe there Solomon built the high places mentioned, 1 Kings,11.7, his wives having 
perverted his wife heart to follow their idolatrous abominations in his declining years, 
On the fame fide, and not far diftant from Siloe, they thew another Aceldama, or 
Field of Blood ; fo called, becaufe there it was that Judas, by the juft judgment.of 
God, met with his compounded death, Mat.27. 5. Aéts1. 18,19. A.little farther on 
the fame fide of the valley, they fhewed us feveral Jewifh monuments. Amongift the 
reft there are two noble antiquities, which they call the Sepulchre of Zachary, and the 
Pillar of Abfolom, ..Clofe by the latter, is the Sepulchre of Jehofaphat, from-which the 
whole valley takes:its name. 

Upon the edge of the hill, on the oppofite fide of the valley, there runs along in.a 
direct line, the wall of the city. Near the corner of which, there is a fhort end of a 
pillar, jetting out of the wall. Upon this pillar the Turks have a tradition, that Ma- 
homet shall fit in judgment at the laft day; and that all the world fhall be gathered 
together in the valley below,, to receive their doom from his mouth. A little farther 
northward is the gate of the Temple. It is at prefent walled up, becaufe the Turks: 
here have a prophecy, that their deftruétion fhall enter at that gate ; the completion of 
which prediction they endeavour by this means to prevent. Below this.gate, in the 
bottom of the valley, is a broad hard ftone, difcovering feveral impreffions upon it, 
which you may fancy to be footfteps. ‘Thefe the friars tell you are prints made by our 
bleffed Saviour’s feet, when after his apprehenfion he was hurried violently away to the 
tribunal of his blood-thirfty perfecutors, 2 

From hence, keeping {till in thesbottom of the valley, you come in a few paces. 
to a place, which they call the Sepulchre of the blefled Virgin. It has a magnificent 
defcent down into it of forty-feven ftairs: on the right hand, as you go down, is the 
Sepulchre of St. Anna, the mother ; and on the left, that of St. Jofeph, the hufband of 
the blefled Virgin. : 


Having 
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Having finifhed our vifit to this place, we went up the hill toward the city. In the 
fide of the afcent, we were fhewn a broad ftone, on which they fay St. Stephen fuffered 
martyrdom ; and not far from it is a grot, into which they tell you the outrageous 
Jewifh zealots caft his body, when they had fatiated their fury upon him. From henge 
we went immediately to St. Stephen’s gate, fo called from its vicinity to this place of the 
protomartyr’s fuffering ; and fo returned to our lodging. : 

Wednelday, April 7.—The next morning we fet out again, in order to fee the fane, 
tuaries, and other vifitable places of Mount Olivet. We went out at St. Step : 
gate, and crofling the valley of Jehofaphat, began immediately toafcend the mountains. 
Being got about two thirds of the way up, we came to certain grottos cut with intricate 
windings and caverns under ground; thefe are called Seo of the Prophets. 
A little higher up, are twelve arched vaults under ground, ftanding fide by fide; thefe 
were builtin memory of the twelve Apoftles, who are faid to have compiled their#reed 
in this place. Sixty paces higher you come to the place, where they fay Chrift uttered 
his prophecy concerning the final deftruétion of Jerufalem, Mat.2.4. And a little on 
the right hand of this, 1s the place where they fay he diétated a fecond time the Pater 
nofter to his difciples, Luke 11. 1,2. Somewhat higher is the cave of St. Pelagia ; and 
as much more above that, a pillar, fignifying the place where an angel.gave the blefied 
Virgin three days warning of her death. At the top of the hill, you - 2 to the place 
of our bleffed Lord’s afcenfion. Here was anciently a dgrse church, -built.in honour 
of that glorious triumph : but all that now remains of it is only an oétagonal cupola, 
about eight yards in diameter, ftanding, as they fay, over the very place where were 
fet the laft footfteps of the Son of God here on earth. Within the cupola there is feen, 
jn a hard ftone, as they tell.you, the print of one of his feet. Here wasalfo that of the 
other foot fometime finge’; but it has been removed from hence by the Turks into the 
great mofque upon Mount Moriah. This chapel of the afcenfion, the ‘Turks have 
the cuftody of, and ufe-it for a mofque. There are’ many other, holy places about 
Jerufalem, which the Turks pretend to have a verreration for, equally with the Chrif- 
‘tians ; and under that pretence they take them into their own hands. But whether 
they do this out of real devotion, or for lucre’s fake, and to the’ end that they may 
exact money from the Chriftians for admiffion into them, I will not determine. 

About two furlongs from this place northward, in the higheft part of Mount Olivet; 
and upon that was anciently erected an high tower, in memory of that apparition of the 
two angels to the Apoftles, after our bleffed Lord’s afcenfion, Acts 1. 10, 11. from 
which the tower itfelf had the name given it of Viri Galilei! This ancient monument 
remained till about two years fince, when it was demolifhed by a‘Turk, who had 
bought the field in which it ftood: but neverthelefs you have ftill, from the natural 
height of the place, a large profpeét of Jerufalem, and the adjacent country, and of 
the Dead Sea, &c. 

From this place, we defcended the mount again by another road. At about the 
midway down, they fhew you the place where Chrift beheld the city, and wept over it, 
Luke 19. 41.¢Near the bottom of the hill is a great ftone, upon which, you are told, 
the blefled Virgin let fall her girdle after her affumptiop, in order to convince St. 
‘Thomas, who, they fay, was troubled with a fit of his old incredulity upon this occafion. 
‘There is {till to be feen a fall winding channel upon the ftone, which they will have to 
be the impreffion made by the girdle when it fell,~and to be left for the conviction of all 
fuch as fhall fufpect the truth of their ftory of the affumption. 

‘About twenty yards lower they fhew you Gethfemane; an even plat of ground, not 
above fiftyafeven yards fquare, lying between the foot of Mount Olivet.and. the brook 

Cedron. 
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* Cedron. It is well planted with olive trees, and thofe of fo old a growth, ‘that they are 
believed to be the fame that {tood here in our bl Saviour’s time. In virtue of which 
perfuafion, the olives, and olive ftones, and hich they produce, became an ex- 
cellent commodity in Spain. But that thefe trees cannot be fo ancient as is pretended, 
is evident from what Jofephus teftifies, lib. 7. Bell. Jud. cap.15 3 and in other places, viz. 
that Titus, in his fiege of Jerufalem, cut down all the trees within about one hundred 
furlongs of Jerufalem}; and that the foldiers were forced to fetch wood fo far, for 
making their mounts, when they affaulted the Temple. 

At the upper corner of the garden is a flat naked ledge of rock, reputed to be the 
place on which the Apoftles, Peter, James, and John, fell afleep during the agony of 
“our Lord.. And a few paces from hence is a grotto, faid to be the place, in which 
Chrift underwent that bitter part of his paffion. 

About eight paces from the place where the Apoftles flept, is a {mall fhred of ground, 
twelve yards long, and one broad, fuppofed to be the very path on which the traitor 
J walked up to Chrift, faying, ‘ Hail mafter, and kifled him.’ This narrow path is 
feparated by a wall out of the midft of the garden, as a terra damnata ; a work the 
more-remarkable, as being done by the Turks, who, as well as Chriftians, deteft the 
very ground on which was acted fuch an infamous treachery. 

From hence we croffed the brook Cedron, clofe by the reputed fepulchre of the 
blefled Virgimg and entering at St. Stephen’s gate, returned again to the convent. 

Thurfday, April 8.—We went to fee the palace of Pilate, I mean the place where 
they fay it ftood, for now an ordinary Turkifh houfe pofleffes its room, It is nct far 
from the gate of St. Stepilth, and borders upon the area ofghe Temple on the north 
fide. From the terrace of this houfe you have a fair profpe& of all the place where the 
Temple ftood; indeed the only good profpeét that is allowed you of it: for there is 
no going within the borders of it, without forfeiting your life, or, which is worfe, your 
religion. A fitter place for an auguft building could not besfound in the whole world 
than this area. It lies upon'the top of Mount Moriah, over againft Mount Olivet, the 
valley of Jehofaphat lying between both mountains. It is, as far as I could compute by” 
‘walking round it without, five hundred and feventy of my paces in length, and three 
hundred and feventy in breadth ; and one may ftill difcern marks of the great labour 
that it coft, to cut away the hard rock, and to level fuch a fpacious area upon fo ftrong 
a mountain. In the middle of the area ftands at prefent a mofque of an oétagonal 
figure, fuppofed to be built upen the fame ground, where anciently ftood the Sandum 
Sanctorum. It is neither eminent for its largenefs, nor its ftru€ture; and yet it makes a 
very ftately figure, by the fole advantage of its fituation. 

In this pretended houfe of Pilate is fhewn the room in which Chrift was mocked with 
the enfigns of royalty, and buffeted by the foldiers. At the coming out of the houfeis 
a defcent, where was anciently the Scala Sanéfa. On the other fide of the ftreet (which 
was anciently part of the:palace alfo) is the room where they fay our Lord was fcourged. 
It was once ufed for a ftable bythe fon of a certain baffa of Jerufalem: but prefently 
upon this profanation, they fay, there came fuch a mortality amongft his horfes, as 
forced him to refign the place, by which means it was redeemed from that fordid ufe ; 
but, neverthelefs, when we were there, it was no better that a weaver’s fhop. In our 
return from Pilate’s palace, we pafled along the Dolourous Way, in which walk we were 
fhewn in-order': firft, the place where Pilate brought our Lord forth to prefent to 
the people, with this myftick faying, ‘ Behold the man’! fecondly, where Chrift fainted 
thrice, under the weight of his cai: thirdly, where the bleffed Virgin fwooned away 
at fo tragical a fpeCtacle: fourthly, where St. Veronica prefented to him the handkerchief 
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to wipe his bleeding brows: fifthly, where the foldiers compelled Simon, the Cyrenian, to * 
bear his crofs. All which places I we to name. 

Friday, April 9.—We went to tal view of that which they call the Pool of Be- 
thefdai-it is one hundred and twenty paces long, and forty broad, and at leaft eight deep, 
but void of water. At its weft end it difcovers fome old arches, now dammed up. 
Thefe, fome will have to be the five porches in which fate that multitude of lame, 
halt, and blind, Joh. 5. But the mifchief is, inftead of five, there are but three of 
them. ‘This pool is contigyous on one fide, to St.Stephen’s gate; on the other, to 
the area of the Temple. 

' From hence we went to the convent or nunnery of St. Anne. The church here is 
large and entire, and fo are part of the lodgings; but both are defolate and negle&ted. 
In a grotto under the church is fhewn the place, where, they fay, the blefled Virgin was 
born. Near this church they fhew the pharifee’s houfe, where Mary Magdalen exhi- 
bited thofe admirable evidences of a penitent affection towards our Saviour ; ‘ wafhing 
his feet with her tears, and wiping them with her hair’, Luke 7.38. ‘This placesalfo 
has been anciently dignified with holy buildings, but they are now neglected. 

This was our morning’s work. In the afternoon we went to fee Mount Gihon, and 
the pool of the fame name. _ It lies about two furlongs without Bethlehem gate weftward. 
It isa ftately pogl, one hundred and fix paces long, and fixty-feven broad, and lined 
with wall and plaifter; and was, when we were there, well ftored with water. 

Saturday, April 10.—We went to take our leaves of the Holy Sepulchre, this being 
the laft time that it was to be opened this feftival. 

Upon this finithing day, and the night following, the Turks allow free admittance for 

all people, without demanding any fee for entrance as at other times ; calling it a day of 
charity. By this promifcuous licenfe, they let in not only the poor, but, as I was told, 
the lewd and vicious alfo; who come hither to get convenient opportunity for profti- 
tution, prophaning the holy places in fuch a manner (as it is faid), that they were not 
worfe defiled even then when the heathens here celebrated their Aphrodifia, 
) Sunday, April 11.—Now began the Turks Byram, that is, the feaft which they 
celebrate after their Lent, called by them Ramadam.. This: being a time of great 
libertinifm among the rabble, we thought it prudent to confine ourfelves to our lodgings 
for fome time, to the end that we might avoid fuch infolences as are ufual in fuch 
times of publick feftivity. Our confinement was the lefs incommodious, becaufe there 
was hardly any thing, either within or about the city, which we had not already vifited. 

Monday, April 12; Tuefday, April 13.—We kept clofe to our quarters, but how- 
ever not in idlenefs, the time being now come when we were to contrive, and provide 
things in order for our departure. We hada bad account, from all hands, of the coun- 
try’s being more'and more embroiled by the Arabs; which made_us fomewhat unre- 
folved what way and method to take for our return. But during our fufpence it 
was told us, that the mofolem was likewife upon his return to his mafter, the baffa of 
Tripoli; upon which intelligence we refolved, if poffible, to join ourfelves to his 
company. 

Wednefday, April 14.—We went with a fmall prefent in our hands to wait upon 
the mofolem, in order to enquire the time of his departure, and acquaint him 
with our defirelto go under his protection. He affured us of his fetting out the next 
morning ; fo we immediately took our leaves in order to prepare ourfelves for accom- 
panying him. 

Iwas willing before our departure to meafure theleircuit of the city : fo taking one of 
the friars with me, I went out in the afternoon, in order to pace tte walls round. We 
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went out at Bethlehem gate, and proceeding on the right hand, came about to the 
fame gate again. I found the whole city. 4630 paces in circumference, which I com- 
puted thus : : 


2 Paces. 
From Bethlehem gateto the corner ontherighthand - - = = - 400 


From that corner to Damafcus gate . i * 2 Fs = 680 
From Damafcus gate to Herod’s - - - - . a 380 
From Herod’s gate to Jeremiah’s prifon 7 7 a 3 . - 150 
From Jeremiah’s prifon to the corner next the valley of Jehofaphat - 225 
From that corner to St. Stephen’s gate i ‘ s < a zs 385 
From St. Stephen’s gate to the Golden gate = P rs _ . 240 
From the Golden gate to the corner of the wall - - - . 380 
From that corner to the Dung gate - 7 2 . - - = 470 
From the Dung gate to Sion gate — - - - 2 fee - 605 
From Sion gate to the corner of the wall . - - ey < - 215 
From that corner to Bethlehem gate - - - - - - 500 





~ In all, paces 4630 





The reduction of my paces to yards, is by cafting away atenth part, ten of my paces 
making nine yards; by which reckoning the 4630 paces amount to 4167 yards, which 
make juft two miles and a half. 

Thurfday, April 15.—This morning our diplomata were prefented us by the father 
guardian, to certify our having vifited all the holy places ; and we prefented the con- 
vent fifty dollars a man, as a gratuity for their trouble; which offices having paft 
betwixt us, we took our leaves. 

We fet out together with the mofolem, and proceeding in the fame road by which 
we came, lodged the firft night at Kane Leban. But the mofolém left us here, and 
continued his fag as far as Naplofa; fo we faw him no more. The country people 
were now every where at plough in the fields, in order to fow cotton. It was obfer= 
vable, that in ploughing they ufed goads of an extraordinary fize. Upon meafuring 
of feveral I found them about eight feet long, and at the bigger end fix inches in 
circumference. They were armed at the leffer end with a fharp prickle for driving the 
oxen, and at the other end with a fmall fpade, or paddle of iron, ftrong and mafly, for 
cleanfing the plough from the clay that encumbers it in working. y we not from 
hence conjecture, that it was with fuch a goad as one of thefe, that Shamgar made'that 
prodigious flaughter related of him, Judg. 3. 31? I am confident that whoever fhould 
fee one of thefe inftruments, would judge it to be a weapon not lefs fit, perhaps fitter, 
than a fword, for fuch an execution. Goads of this fort I faw always ufed hereabouts, 
and alfo in Syria; and the reafon is, becaufe the fame fingle perfon both drives the 
oxen, and alfo holds and manages the plough, which makes it neceffary to ufe fuch 
a goad as is above defcribed, to avoid the encumbrance of two inftruments. 

Friday, April 16.—Leaving Kane Leban we proceeded ftill in our former road; and 
paffing by Naplofo and Samaria, we came to the fountain Selee, and there took up our 
lodging this night. 

Saturday, April 17.—The next morning we continued on in the fame road that we 
travelled when outward bound, ’till we came to Caphar Arab, At this place we left 
our former way, and inftead of turning off on the left hand to go for Acra, we kept our 
courfe ftraight forwards, refolving to crofs direétly athwart the plain of Efdraelon, and to 
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Proceeding in this courfe from Caphar Arab, we came in about half an hour to 
Jeneen, This is a large old town, on the fkirts of Efdraelon: it has init an old caftle, 
and two mofques, and is the chief refidence of the emir Chibly. Here we were ac-- 
cofted with a command from the emir not to advance any farther, ’till he fhould-come . 
in perfon to receive of us his caphars. This was very unwelcome news to us, who had 
met with a trial of his civility before. But however we had no remedy, and therefore 
thought it beft to comply as contentedly as we could. Having been kept thus in fu. 
penfe from two in the morning ’till fun-fet, we then received an order from the prince, 
to pay the caphar to an officer, whom he fent to receive it, and difmifs us. 

Having received this licenfe, we made all the hafte we could to difpatch the caphar, 
and to get clear of thefe Arabs, but notwithftanding all our diligence, it was near mid- 
night before we could finith. After which we departed, and entering immediately 
into the plain of Efdraelon, travelled over it all night, and in feven hours reached its 
other fide. Here we had a very fteep and rocky aicent ; but however in half an hour 
we mattered it, and arrived at Nazareth. 

Sunday, April 18.—Nazareth is at prefent only an inconfiderable village, fituate inva 
kind of round concave valley, on the top of an high hill: We were entertained at the 
convent built over the place of the Annunciation. At this place are as it were immured, 
feven or eight Latin fathers, who live a life truly mortified, being perpetually in fear:of 
the Arabs, who are abfolute lords of the country. 

We went in the afternoon to vifit the fanctuary of this place. The church of Na- 
zareth ftandsjn a cave, fuppofed to be the place where the bleffed Virgin received that 
joyful meflage of the Angel, ¢ Hail thou that art highly favoured,’ &c. Luke 1. 28. It re- 
fembles the figure of a crofs. That part of it that ftands for the tree of the crofs is 
fourteen paces long, and fix over ; and runs direétly into the grot, having no other arch 
over it at top, but that of the natural rock : the traverfe part of the crofs is nine paces 
long and four broad, and is built athwart the mouth of the grot.. Juft at the fection of 
the crofs are erected two granite pillars, each two feet and one inch diameter, and 
about three feet diftance from each other. They are fuppofed to ftand on the very 
places, one, where the Angel, the other, where the bleffed Virgin ftood at the time of 
the Annunciation, Of thefe pillars, the innermoft being that of the bleffed Virgin, has 
been broke away by the ‘Lurks, in expectation of finding treafure under it; fo that 
eighteen inches length of it is clean gone, between the pillar and its pedeftal. Neverthe- 
lefs it remains erect; though by what art it is fuftained, I-could not difcern. It 
touches the roof above, and is probably hanged upon that; unlefs you had rather 
take.the friars account of it, viz. that it is fupported by a miracle. 

After this we went to fee the houfe of Jofeph, being the fame, as they tell you, in 
which the Son of God lived for near thirty years, in fubjection to man, Luke 2. <1. 
Not far diftant from hence they fhew you the fynagogue, where our blefled Lord 
preached that fermon, Luke 4, by which he fo exafperated his country-men. Both 
thefe places lie north welt from the convent, and were anciently dignified each with 
a handfome church; but thefe monuments of queen Helena’s piety are now in 
ruins. . - 

. Monday, Aptil 19.—This day we deftined for vifiting Mount Tabor, ftanding by. 
itfelf in the plain of 4fdraelon, about two or three furlongs within the plain. 

Its being fituated_in fuch a feparate manner has induced moft authors to conclude, 
that this muft needs be that holy mountain (as St. Peter ftyles it, 2 Pet. 1. 18.) which 
was the place of our bleffed Lord’s Transfiguration, related Mat. 17. Markg. ‘There 
you read that Chrift © took with him Peter, James, and John, into a mountain apart’ ; 
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4tora which defcription they infer, that the mountain there fpoke of can be no other 
than Tabor. The conclufion may: poflibly be true ; but the argument ufed to prove it, 
‘feems incompetent ; becaufe the term xar’ jéav, or apart, moft likely relates to the 
‘withdrawing and retirement of the perfons tiére fpoken of ; and not-the fituation of 
the mountain, : 

After a very laborious afcent, which took up near ah hour, we reached the higheft 
part of the mountain. It has a plain area at top, moft fertile and delicious, of an oval 
figure, extended about one furlong in breadth, and two in length. ‘This area is en- 
clofed with trees on all parts, except toward the fouth. It was anciently cnvironed 
with walls, and trenches, and other tortifications, of which it exhibits many remains at 
this day. 

In de area there are in feveral places, cifterns of good water ; but thofe which are 
moft devoutly vifited, are three contiguous grottos made to reprefuut the three taber- 
nacles which St. Peter propofed to ereét, in the aftonifhment that poflelt him at the 
glory of the ‘Transfiguration. ‘ Lord (fays he) it is good for us to be here: let us 
amake three tabernacles, one for thee, &c.’ 

I cannot forbear to mention in this place an obfervation, which is very obvious to all 
that vilit the Holy-Land, viz. that almoft all paflages and hiftagies related in the 
golpel are reprefented, by them that undertake to fhew where every thing was done, 
as having been done moft of them in grottos ; and that even in {uch cafes, where the con- 
dition and circumftances of the a€tions themfelves feem torequire places of another nature. 

Thus, if you would fee the place where St. Anne was delivered of the bleffed 
Virgin, you are carried to a grotto; if the place of the Annunciation, it is alfo a 
grotto ; if the place wheré the bleffed Virgin faluted Elizabeth ; if that of the Baptift’s, 
or that of our bleffed Saviour’s Nativity ; if that of the agony, or that of St. Peter’s 
repentance, or that where the Apoftles made the creed, or this of the Transfiguration, 
all thefe places are alfo grottos. And in a word, where-ever you go, you find almoft 
every thing is reprefented as done under ground. Certainly grottos were anciently 
held in great cfteem ; or elfe they could never have been affigned, in fpite of all pro- 
bability, for the places in which were done fo many various actions. Perhaps it was 
the hermits way of living in grottos from the fifth or fixth century downward, that has 
brought them ever fince to be in fo great reputation. 

From the top of Tabor you havea profpeét, which, if nothing elfe, well rewards the 
labour of afcending it. It is impoflible for man’s eyes to behold a higher gratification 
of this nature. On the north weft you difcern at a diftance the Mediterranean ; and 
all round you have the fpacious and beautiful plains of Ffdraelon and Galilee, which 
prefent you with a view of fo many places memorable for the refort and miracles of the 
Son of God, 

At the bottom of Tabor weftwaid ftands Daberah, a {mall village, fuppofed by fome 
to take its name from Deborah, that famous judge and deliverer of Irael. Near this 
valley is the fountain of Kifhon. - 

Not many leagues diftant eaftward you fee Mount Hermon ; at the foot of which is 
feated Nain, famous for our Lord’s raifing the widow’s.fon there, Luke 7. 14; and 
Endor, the place where dwelt the witch confulted by Saul. Turning a little fouth- 
ward, you have in view the high mountains of Gilboah, fatal to Saul and hig fons. 

Due eaft you difcover the fea of Tiberias, diftant about one day’s journey ; and clofe 
by that fea, they fhew a fteep mountain, down which the fwine ran, and perifhed in the 
waters. Mat. 8. 32. 

A few points towards the north appears that which they call the’ Mount of the 
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‘Beatitudes ;’ a {mall rifing from which our bleffed Saviour delivered his fermon in the 
5, 6, 7 chapters of St. Matthew. Not far from this little hill is the city Saphet, fup- 
pofed to be the ancient Bethulia. It ftands upon a ‘very eminent and_confpicuots 
mountain, and is feen far and near. May we not fuppofe that Chrift alludes to this 
city in thofe words of his fermon, Mat. 5.14, A city fet ona hill cannot be hid’? A 
conjecture which feems the more probable, becaufe our Lord in feveral places, affects 
to illuftrate his difcourfe by comparifons taken from objects that were then prefent 
before the eyes of his auditors. As when he bids them ‘ behold the fowls of the air, 
chap. 6. 16, and the lilies of the field, ibid. v. 28.” 

From Mount Tabor you have likewife the fight of a place, which they will tell you 
was Dothaim, where Jofeph was fold by his brethren; and of the field, where our 
bleffed Saviour fed the multitude with a few loaves, and fewer fifhes. But whether it 
was the place where he divided the five loaves and two fifhes amongft the five thou- 
fand, Mat. 14. 16, &c, or the feven loaves amongft the four thoufand, Mat. 15. 32, I 
left them to agree among themfelves, 

Having received great fatisfaction in the fight of this mountain, we returned to the 
convent the fame way that we came. After dinner we made another fmall excurfion, 
in order to fee that which they call the ‘Mountain of the precipitation’ ; that is, the 
brow of the hill trom which the Nazarites would have thrown down our bleffed 
Saviour, being incenfed at his fermon preached to them, Luke 4. This precipice is at 
leaft half a league diftant from Nazareth fouthward. In going to it you crofs firft over 
the vale in which Nazareth ftands ; and then going down two or three furlongs in a 
narrow cleft between the rocks, you there clamber up a fhort, but difficult way on the 
right hand; at the top: of which, you find a great ftone {tanding on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, which is faid to be the very place, where our Lord was deftined to be thrown 
down by his enraged neighbours, had he not made a miraculous efcape out of their 
hands. ‘There are in the ftone feveral little holes, refembling the prints of fingers 
thruft into it. Thefe, if the’ friars fay truth, are the impreffions of Chrift’s fingers, 
made in the hard ftone, while he refifted the violence that was offered to him. At 
this place are feen two or three cifterns for faving water, and a few ruins ; which is all 
that now remains of a religious building founded here by the emprefs Helena. 

Tuefday, April 20—The next morning we took our leaves of Nazareth, prefenting 
the guardian five a-piece for his trouble and charge in entertaining us. We directed 
our courfe for Acra; in order to which, going at firft northward, we crofled the hills 
that encompafled the vale of Nazareth on that fide. After which we turned to the © 
weftward, and paffed inview of Cana of Galilee ; the place fignalized with the beginning 
of Chrift’s miracles, John 2.14. In an hour and half more we came ‘to Sepharia; a 
place reverenced for being the reputed habitation of Joachim and Anna, the parents of 
the bleffed Virgin, It had once the name of Diocefaria, and was a place in good re- 
pute ; but at prefent it is reduced to a poor village, fhewing only here and there a few 
ruins, to teftify its ancient better condition. On the welt fide of the town ftands good 
part ofa large church, built on the fame place, where they fay ftood the houfe of Joachim 
and Anna; it is fifty paces long, and in breadth proportionable. 

_ At Sepharia begins the delicious plain of Zabulom We were an hour and a half 
in croffing it; and,sin an hour and a half more, paffed by a defolate village on the. 
right hand, by name Satyra. In half an hour more we entered the plains of Acra, and 

im one hour and a half more arrived at that place. Our ftage this day was fomewhat lefs 

than {even hours; it lay about weft and by north, and through a country very delight. . 
ful, and fertile beyond imagination. 

Wednefday, 
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‘Wednefday, April 21.--At Acra.we were very courteoufly treated by the French 
conful and merchant, as we had been when outward bound. Having ftaid only one 
night, we took our leaves; and returning by the fame way of the coait, that I have de. 
feribed before, came the firft night to our old lodgings at Solomon’s cifterns, and the 
fecond to Sidon, : ee 

Thurfday, April 22.—Three hours diftant from Sidon, we were carried by the French 
conful to fee a place, which we paffed by unregarded in our journey outward ; though 
it very well deferves a traveller’s obfervation. ; 

At about the diftance of a mile from the fea, there runs along a high rocky mountain ; 
in the fide of which are hewn a multitude of grots, all very little differing from each 
other ; they have entrances of about two feet fquare. On the infide you find in moft, 
or all of them, aroom of about four yards fquare; on the one fide of which is the: 
door, on the other three, are as many little cells, elevated about two feet above the floor. 
Here are of thefe fubterraneons caverns (as 1 was informed by thofe who had counted 
them) two hundred in number. They go by the name of the grots of The 
great doubt concerning them is, whether they were made for the dead or the living. 
That which makes me doubt of this is, becaufe though all the ancient fepulchres in 
this country, very much refemble thefe grottos ; yet they have fomething peculiar in 
them, which intices one to believe they might be defigned for the reception of the living;. 
for feveral of the cells within were of a figure not fit for having corpfes depofited in 
them, being fome a yard f{quare, fome more, and fome lefs, and feeming.to be made 
for family ufes. Over the door of every. cell, there was a channel cut to convey the 
water away, that it might not annoy the rooms within. And becaule the celis were cut 
above each other, fome higher, fome lower, in the fide of the rock, ‘here were con- 
venient ftairs cut, for the eafier communication betwixt the upper and nether regions, 
At the bottom of the rock were alfo feveral old cifterns for itoring up water.. From 
all which arguments it may, with probability at leaft, be concluded, that thefe places 
were contrived for the ufe-of the living, and not of the dead. But what fort of people 
they. may be that inhabited this fubterraneous city, or how long ago they lived, I am not 
able to: refolve; true it.is, Strabo defcribes the habitations of the ‘Troglodyte to have 
been fomewhat of this kind. : 

Friday, April 23.—We continued this day at Sidon, being treated by our friends of 
the French nation with great generofity. 

Saturday, April 24.—This morning we took our leaves of the worthy French conful, 
and the reft. of our other friends of that nation, in order to go for Damafcus. 

Damafcus lies. near due eaft from Sidon ; it is ufually efteemed three days journey 
diftant, the road lying over the mountain Libanus and Anti-Libanus, . 

Having gone about half an hour through the olive-yards of Sidon, we came to the 
foot of. Mount Libanus.. In two hours and a half more we came to a finall village 
called Caphar Milki. Thus far our afcent was eafy ; but now it began to grow more - 
fteep. and. difficult-;- in which having laboured one hour and one third more, we then 
came toa frefh fountain called Ambus Lee; where we encamped for this night. Our 
whole {tage was four hours and one third ; our courfe eaft. 

Sunday,. April 25.—The next day we continued afcending for three good hours, . 
and then arrived at the H@sheft ridge of the mountain, where the fnéw lay clofe by-the - 
road. We began immediately to defcend again on the other fide, and in two hours 
came to a finall village called Mefhgarah, where there gufhes out, at once, fronx the - 
fide of the mountain, a plentiful ftream, which falling down into a valley below, ae 

: a fine. 
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a fine brook, and after a current of about two leagues, lofes itfelf in a river called 
Letane. : 

«At Mefhgarah there is a caphar * demanded by the Drufes, who are the poffeffors 
of thefe mountains. We were fora little while perplexed by the exceflive demand made 
upon us by the caphar-men ; but finding us obftinate, they defifted. 

Having gone one hour beyond Methgarah, we got clear of the mountain, and en- 
tered into a valley called Bocat. ‘This Bocat feems to be the fame with Bicath Aven, 
mentioned in Amos 1, 5, together with Eden and Damafcus ; for there is verynear it, in 
Mount Libanus, a place called Fden to this day. It might alfo have the name of Aven, 
that is Vanity, given it, from the idolatrous worfhip of Baal praétifed at Balbeck or 
Heliopolis, which is fituate in this valley. ‘The valley is about two hours over, and in 
length extends feveral days journey, lying near north eait and fouth weft. It is enclofed 
on both fides with two parallel mountains, exaétly refembling each other ; the one that 
which we lately pafled over between this and Sidon, the other oppofite againft it to- 
wards Damafcus. The former I take tobe the true Libanus, the latter Anti-Libanus ; 
which two-mountains are no where fo well diftinguifhed as at this-valley. , 

In the bottom of the valley, there runs a large river called Letane. It rifes about 
two day’s journey northward, not far from Balbeck; and keeping its courfe all 
down the valley, falls at laft into the river Cafimeer, or (as it is erroneoufly called) 
Eleutherus. —e 

‘Vhus far our courfe had been due eaft; but here we inclined fome points toward the 
north. Crofling obliquely over the valley, we came in half an hour to a bridge over the 
river Letane. It confifts of five {tone arches, and is called Kor Aren, from a village at a 
little diftance of the fame name. At this bridge we crofled the river, and having travelled 
about an hour and a half on its bank, pitched our tents there for this night. Our whole 
{tage was eight hours. 

Monday, April 26.—The next morning we continued our oblique courfe over the 
valley Bocat. In an hour we paffed clofe by a {mall village called JibJeneen, and in threc 
quarters of an hour more, came to the foot of the mountain Anti-Libanus. Here we 
had an eafy afcent, and in half an hour paffed by, on our right hand, a village called 
Uzzi, In three quarters of an hour more we arrived at Ayta, a village of chriftians 
of the Greek. communion, At this laft place the road began to grow very rocky and 
troublefome ; in which having travelled an hour, we arrived at a fmall rivulet called 
Ayn Yentloc. Here we entered into a narrow cleft between two rocky mountains, 
paffing through which, we arrived in four hours at Demafs, gently defcending all the 
way. At Demafs a fmall caphar ¢ is demanded ; which being difpatched, we put for- 
ward again, but had not gone above an hour and an half, when it grew dark, and we 
were forced to ftop at a very inhofpitable place, but the beft we could find; affording 
no grafs for our horfes, nor any water, but juft enough to breed frogs, by which we were 
ferenaded all night. 

Tuefday, April 27,—-Early the next morning we deferted this uncomfortable lodging, 
and in about an hour arrived at the river Barrady; our road ftill defcending. ‘This 
is the river that waters Damafcus, and enriches it with all its plenty and pleafure. . It 
is not fo much as twenty yards over; but comes pouring down from the mountains with 
great rapidity, and with fo vaft a body of water, that it abund@ntly fupplies all the thirity 
gardens, and the city of Damafcus. 


* Half per Frank, quarter per fervant. 
+ Quarter per head, 1 
Ve 
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We croffed Barrady at a new bridge over it, called Dummar. On the other fide our 
road afcended, and in half an hour brought us to the brink of a high precipice, at the 
bottom of which the river rans; the mouhtain being here cleft afunder to give it ad~ 
miffion into the -plain below. ; . 

At the higheft part of the precipice is ere€ted a {mall ftruéture, like a Sheich’s {e- 
pulchre, concerning which the Turks relate this ftory ; that their prophet, coming near 
Damalcus, took his ftation at that place for fome time, In order to view the city; and 
confidering the ravifhing beauty and delightfulnefs of it, he would not tempt his frailty 
by entering into it, but inftantly departed with this refleGtion upon it, that there was 
but one paradife defigned for man, and for his part he was refolved not to take his in 
this world. 

You have, indeed, from the precipice, the moft perfect profpe& of Damafcus. And 
certainly no place in the world can promife the beholder, at a.diftance, greater voluptu- 
oufnels. It is fituate in an even plain, of fo great extent, that you can but juit 
difcern the mountains that compafs it on the farther fide. It, ftands on the weft fide 
of the plain, at not above two miles diftance from’the place where the river Barrady 
breaks out from between the mountains; its gardens extending almoft. to the very 

lace. vs 
. The city itfelf is of a long ftraight figure; its ends pointing near north eaft and fouth 
weft. It is very flender in the middle, but fwells bigger at each end,*efpecially at that 
to the north eaft. In its length, as far as I could guefs by my-eye, it may extend 
near two miles, It is thick fet with mofques and fteeples, the ufual ornaments of the 
' Turkith cities; and is encompaffed with gardens, extending no lefs, according to com- 
mon eftimation, than thirty miles round, which makes it look like a noble city in a vaft 
wood. The gardens are thick fet with fruit trees of all kinds, kept frefli and verdant 
by the waters of Barrady. You difcover in them many turrets, and fteeples, and 
fummer-houfes, frequently peeping out from amongft te- green boughs, which may 
be conceived to add no fmall advantage and beauty to the profpeét. On the north 
fide of this vaft wood is a place called Solhees, where'are the moft beautiful fummer-- 
houfes and gardens, : a: 

The greateft part of this pleafantnefs and fertility proceeds, as I faid, from the waters 
of Barrady, which fupply both the gardens and city in great abundance. This river, as 
foon as it iffues out from between the cleft of the mountain before-mentioned, into the 
plain, is immediately divided into three ftreams, of which the middlemoft and bigeeft 
runs direétly to Damafcus through a large open field, called the Ager Damafccius, 
and is diftributed to all the cifterns and fountains of the-city. The other two (which 
I take to be the work ef art) are-drawn round, one‘td the right hand, and the other 
to the left, on the borders of the gardens, into which they are let as they pafs, by little 
currents, and fo difperfed all over the vaft wood ; infomuch that there is not a: garden: 
but has a fine quick ftream running through it, which ferves not only for watering, 
the place, but is alfo improved into fountains, and other water-works very’ delightful,. 
though not contrived with that variety of exquifite art which is ufed in Chriftendom. 

Barrady being thus defcribed, is almoft wholly drunk up by the city and gardens. 
What {mall part of it efcapes, is united, as I was informed, in one channel again, on the 
fouth eaft fide of the city gnd after about three or four hours courfe, finally lofes itfelf 
in a bog there, without ever arriving at the fea. 

‘The Greeks, and from them the Romans, call this river Chryforrhoas, But as. for 
4xbana and Pharpar, rivers of Damafcus, mentioned, 2 Kings, 5.12, I could find no 
memory, fo much as of the names remaining. They muft doubtlefs have been.only 

two 
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two branches of the river Barrady ; and one of them was probably the fame ftream that 
now runs through the Ager Damafcenus, direétly to the city, which feems by its ferpen- 
tine way to be a natural channel; the other I know not well where to find ; but it is no 
wonder, feeing they may and do turn and alter the courfes of this river, according to 
their own convenience and pleafure. - 

We continued a good while upon the precipice, to take a view of the city ; and in- 
deed it is a hard matter to leave a ftation which prefents you fo charming a landfkip. It 
exhibits the paradife below as a moft fair and deleCtable place, and yet will hardly 
fuffer you to ftir away, to go to it; thus at once inviting you to he city, by the 
pleafure which if feems to promife, and detaining you from it by the beauty of the 

rofpect. 

3 Coming down the hill into the plain, we were there met by a janizary from the 
convent, fent to condué us into the city. He did not think fit to carry us in at the welt 
gate (which was neareft at hand), and fo all acrofs the city, to the Latin convent where 
we were to lodge, for fear the Damafcens, who are a very bigotted and infolent race, 
fhould be offended at fo great a nuntber of Franks as we were; to avoid which danger, 
he led us round about the gardens, before we arrived at the gate. The garden walls are of 
a very fingular ftru€ture. They are built of great pieces of earth, made in the fafhion of 
brick, and hardefed in the fun. In their dimenfions they are two yards long each, and 
fomewhat more than one broad, and half a yard thick. Two rows of thefe placed 
-edge ways, one upon another, make a cheap, expeditious, and, in this dry country, a 
durable wall, 

In pafling between the gardens we alfo obferved their method of fcouring the 
-channels. They put a great bough of a tree in the water, and faften to ita yoke of 
oxen. Upon the bough there fits a good weighty fellow, to prefs it down to the bottom, 
and to drive the oxen. _In this equipage the bough is dragged all along the channel, and 
ferves at once both to cleanfe the bottom, and alfo to mud and fatten the water for the 
greater benefit of the gardens, eS 

Entering at the eaft gate, we went immediately to the convent, and were very courte- 
-oufly received by the guardian, father Raphael, a Majorkine by birth, and a perfon, who 
ses he had dedicated himfelf to the contemplative life, yet is not unfit for any affairs of 
the active, 

Wednefday, April 28.—This morning we walked out to take a view of the city. The 
firft place we went to vifit was the houfe of an eminent Turk. The ftreets here are nar- 
row, as is ufual in hot countries, and the houfes are all built, on the outfide, of no 
better a material than either fun-burnt brick, or Flemith wall, daubed over in as coarfe 
a manner as can be feen in the vileft cottages. From this dirty way of building, they 
have this amongft other inconveniences, that upon any violent rain, the whole city 
“becomes, by the wafhing of the houfes, as it were a quagmire. ‘ 

’ It may be wondered what fhould induce the people to build in this bafe manner, 
‘when they have in the adjacent mountains fuch plenty of good ftone, for nobler fabricks, 
I can give no reafon for it, unlefs this may pafs for fuch; that thofe who firft planted 
here, finding fo delicious a fituation, were in hafte to come to the enjoyment of it ; 
and therefare nimbly fet up thofe extemporary habitations, being unwilling to defer their 
pleafure fo long, as whilft they might ereét more magnificent ftru@ures: which pui- 
mitive example their fucceffors have followed ever fince. 

_ But however, in thefe mud walls you find the gates and doors adorned with marble 
portals, carved and inlaid with great beauty and variety. It is an objeét not a little fur- 
prizing, to fee mud and marble, ftate and fordidnefs, fo mingled together. 


7 In 
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In the infide, the houfes difcover a very different face from what you feé without.. 


Here you find, generally, a large fquare court, beautified with variety of fragrant trees,. 
and marble fountains, and compaffed round with fplendid apartments and duans. ‘The 
duans are floored and adorned on the fides with variety of marble, mixed in Mohaic 
knots and mazes. The ceilings and traves are, after the T: urkifh manner, richly 
painted and gilded. They have, generally, artificial fountains fpringing up before them 
in marble bafons; and, as for carpets and cufhions, are furnifhed out to the height 
of luxury. Ofthefe duans they have, generally, feveral on all fides of the court, being 
placed at fuch different points, that at one or other of them, 


you may-always have either: 
the fthade or the fun, which you pleafe. 
Such as I have defcribed was the houfe we went to fee; and I was told the reft 
refemblethe fame defcription. 


In the next place we’ went to fee the church of St. John Baptift, now converted into a 
mofque, and held too facred for chriftians to ent 


er, or almoft to look into. However, 
we had three fhort views of it, looking in at three feveral gates. Its gates are vaftly 
large, and covered with brafs, ftamped all over with Arak charaéters, and in feveral 
places with the figure of a chalice, fuppofed to be the ancient enfign or arms of the 
Mamalukes, On the north fide of the church is a {pacious court,* which I could not 
conjecture to be lefs than one hundred and fifty yards long, and eighty or one hundred 
broad, The court is paved all'ovér; and enclofed on the fouth fide by the church, on 
the other three fides by a double cloifter, fupported by two rows of granite pillars of the 
Corinthian order, exceeding lofty and beautiful. 

On the fouth fide the church joins to the bazars, 
juft to peep into it. It is within fpacious and lofty, built with three ifles, between whic 
"are rows of polifhed pillars ofa furprifing beauty ; unlefs, perhaps, we were tempted to 
over value what was {o {paringly permitted to our furvey. : 

In this church are kept the head of St. John, and fome other relicks efteemed fo holy, 
that it is death even for a Turk to prefume to go into the room where they are kept. 
We were told here by a Turk of good fathion, that Chrift was to defcend into this 
mofque at the day of judgment, 


as Mahomet was to do into that of Jerufalem 3, but 
the.ground and reafon of this tradition, I could not learn. 


From the church we went to the caftle, which ftands about two furlongs diftant,. 
towards the weft. It is a good building of the ruftic manner; in length it is three 
hundred and forty paces, and in breadth fomewhat lefs. We were admitted but juft 
within the gate, where we faw ftore of ancient arms and armour, the fpoils of the chrif- 
tians in former times. Amongft the artillery was an old Roman balifta; but this was a 
place not long to be gazed upon by fuch as we were. At the eaft end of the caftle: 


there hangs down in the middle of the walt a fhort chain cut in ftone 3 of what ufe L 
know not, unlefs to boaft the fkill of the artificer. 


Leaving this place we went to view the bazars, which we found crowded: with: 
people, but deftitute of any thing elfe worth obferving. 

Thurfday, April 29.—Very early this morning we went to fee the yearly great pomp: 
of the Hadgees fetting out ‘on their pilgrimage to. Mecca; Oftan, baila of ‘Eripali,, 
being appointed their emir or conduétor for this year. For our better fecurity from the: 
infolences of the over zealous votaries, we hired a fhop in one of the bazars through 
which they were to pais. 


In this famous calvalcade there came firft forty-fix dellees, that is, religious: mads. 
men, carrying each a filk {treamer, mixed either of rat and green, or- af yellow. and’ 
green; after thefé came three, troops of fegmen, an arder of foldiers amongft: the: 
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and there we had an opportunit 
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Turks; and next to them, fome troops of fpahees, another order of foldiery. Thele 
were followed by eight companies of mugrubines (fo the Turks call the Barbarofes) on 
foot ; thefe were fellows of a very formidable afpeét, and were defigned to be left in a 
garrifon, maintained by the Turks fomewhere in the defart of Arabia, and relieved every 
year with freth men. In the midft of the mugrubines, there paffed fix fmall pieces of 
ordnance. In the next place came on foot the foldiers of the caftle of Damafcus, fan- 
taftically armed with coats of mail, gauntlets, and other pieces of old armour. Thefe 
were followed by troops of janizaries, and their aga, all mounted. Next were brought 
the bafla’s two horfe tails, ufhered by his aga of the court; and next after the tails fol- 
lowed fix led horfes, all of excellent fhape, and nobly furnifhed. Over the faddle there 
was a girt upon each led horfe, anda large filver target gilded with gold. 

‘After thefe horfes came the mahmal. This is a large pavilion of black filk, pitched 
upon the back of a very great camel, and fpreading its curtains all round about the 
beaft down to the ground. The pavilion is adorned at top with a gold ball, and with 
gold fringes round about. The camel that carries it wants not alfo his ornaments 
of large ropes of beads, fith-fhells, fox-tails, and other fuch fantaftical finery han; ed 
upon his head, neck, and legs. All this is defigned for the ftate of the alcoran, which is 
placed with greatcreverence under the pavilion, where it rides in ftate both to and from 
Mecca. The alcoran is accompanied with a rich new carpet which the Grand Signior 
fends every year for the covering of Mahomet’s tomb, having the old one brought back 
in return for it, which is efteemed of an ineftimable value, after having been fo long 
next neighbour to the prophet’s rotten bones. The beaft which carries t is facred load, 
has the privilege to be exempted from all other burdens ever after. 

‘After the mahmal came another troop, and with them the baffa himfelf; and laft 
ofall, twenty loaded camels, with which the train ended, having been three quarters of 
an hour in paffing. 

Having obferved what we could of this thew (which perhaps was neygr feen by Franks 
before), we went to view fome other curiofities, The firit place we came to was the 
Ager Damafcenus, a long beautiful meadow, juft without the city, on the welt fide. 
It is divided in the middle by that branch of the rivet Barrady which fupplies the city; 
and is taken notice of, becaufe of a tradition current here, that Adam was made of the 
earth of this field. 

Adjoining to the Ager Damafcenus is a large hofpital ; it has within it a pleafant fquare 
court, enclofed on the fouth fide by a ftately mofque, and on its other fides with 
cloifters, and lodgings of no contemptible ftruéture. 

Returning from hence homeward, we were fhewn by the way a very beautiful 
bagnio; and not far from it a coffee-houfe capable of entertaining four or five hundred 
people, fhaded over head with trees, and with matts when the boughs fail. It had two 
quarters for the reception of guefts; one proper for the fummer, the other for the 
winter. ‘That defigned for the fummer was a {mall ifland, wafhed all round with a large 
fwift ftream, and fhaded over head with matts and trees. We found here a multitude 
of Turks upon the duans, regaling themfelves in this pleafant place; there being nothing 
which they behold with fo much delight as greens and water: to which if a beautiful 
face be added, thay have a proverb, that all three together make a perfect antidote 
againft melancholy. 

In the afternoon, we went to vifit the houfe which, they fay, was fometime the houfe 
of Ananias, the reftorer of .fight to St.Paul. Aéts9.17. The place thewn for it is 
(according to the old rule) {mall grotto or cellar, affording nothing remarkable, but 
only that there are in it a chriftian altar, and a Turkifh praying place, feated nearer to 
each other, than well agrees with the nature of fuch places. 

Our 
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Our next walk was out of the eaft gate, in order to fee the place (they fay} of St- 
Paul’s vifion, and what elfe is obfervable on that fide. “lhe place of the vifion is about 
half a mile diftant from the city, eaftward ; it is clofe by the way fide, and has no 
building to diftinguifh it, nor do I believe it ever had; only there is a {mall rock or 
heap of gravel which ferves to point out the place. ex. 

About two furlongs nearer the city, is a {mall timber ftrudture refembling the cage 
of a country borough. Within it is an altar erected; there you are told, the holy 
Apoftle-refted for fome time in his way to this city, after his vifion, Adts g. 8. 

Being returned to the city, we were fhewn the gate at which St.Paul was let down 
in a batket, Aéts 9, 25. ‘This gate is at prefent walled up, by reafon of its vieinty to the 
ea(t gate, which renders it of little ufe. ; 

Entering again into the city, we went to fee the great patriarch refiding in this 
city. He was a perfon of about forty years of age. The place of his refidence was. 
mean, and his perfon and converfe promifed not any thing extraordinary. He told 
me there were more than one thoufand two hundred fouls of the Greek communion 
in that city, ; 

Friday, April 30.—The next day we went to vifit the gardens, and to {penda day 
there. The place where we difpofed of ourfelves was about a mile opt of town. It 
afforded us a very pleafant {ummer-houfe, having a plentiful ftream of water running. 
through it. The garden was thick fet with fruit trees, but without amy art or order, 
Such as this, are all the gardens hereabouts ; only with this odds, that fome of them. 
have their fummer-houfes more fplendid than others, and their waters. improved into 
greater variety fountains. 

In vifiting thefe gardens, Franks are obliged either to walk on foot, or elfe to ride 
upon afles ; the infolence of the Turks not allowing them to.mount on horfeback. To- 
ferve them upon thefe occafions, here are hackney affes always ftanding ready equipped 
for hire. When you are mounted, the mafter of the afs follows his beaft to the place 
whither you are difpofed to go; goading him up behind with a fharp pointed ftick, 
which makes him difpatch his ftage with great expedition. It is apt fometimes to give 
a little difguft to the generous traveller, to be forced to fubmit to fuch marks of fcorn ; 
but there is no remedy ; and if the traveller will take my advice, his beft way will be to 
mount his afs contentedly, and to turn the affront into a motive of recreation, as 
we did. Having fpent the day in the garden, we returned in the evening to the 
convent, 

Saturday, May 1.—The next day ‘we fpent at another garden, not far diftant from 
the former ; but far exceeding it in the beauty of its fummer-houfe, and the variety of 
its fountains, 

Sunday, May 2..-We went, as many of us as were difpofed, to Sydonaiia, a Greek 
convent about four hours diftant from Damafcus, to the northward, or north by eaft ; 
the road, excepting only two fteep afcents, is very good. In this ftage we pafled by two 
villages, the firft called Tall, the fecond Meneen. At a good diftance on the right 
hand is a very high hill, reported to be the fame on which Cain and Abel offered their 
facrifices ; and where alfo the former flew his brother, fetting the firft example of blood. 
fhed to the world. ? 

Sydonaiia is fituated at the farther fide of a large vale on the top ofa rock. The 
rock is cut with fteps all up, without which it would be inacceffible. It is fenced’ all 
round at the top with a itrong wall, which inclofes the convent. It is a place of 
very mean ftruéture, and contains nothing in it extraordinary, but only the wine 
made here, which, indeed, is moft excellent. This place was at firft founded and 
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endowed by the emperor Juftinian. It js at prefent poflefled by twenty Greek 
monks, and forty nuns, who feem to live promifcuoufly together, without any order 
or ieparation. 

Here are upon this rock, and within a little compafs round about it, no lefs than fix- 
teen churches or oratories, dedicated to feveral names, The firft to St.John ; fecond 
to St. Paul; third, to St. Thomas¢ fourth, to St. Babylas; fifth, to St. Barbara; fixth, 
to St, Chriftopher ; feventh, to St.Jofeph ;. eighth, to St. Lazarus; ninth, to the bleffed 
Virgin ; tenth, to St. Demetrius; eleventh, to St. Saba; twelfth, to St. Peter; thir- 
teenth, to St.George; fourteenth, to All Saints; fifteenth, to the Afcenfion; fix- 
teenth, to the Transfiguration of our Lord; from all which, we may well conclude this 
place was held anciently in no {mall repute for fanctity. Many of thefe churches I 
aétually vifited; but found them fo ruined and defolate, that 1 had not courage to 

‘0 to all, 
g In the chapel made ufe of by the convent for their daily fervices, they pretend to 
thew a great miracle, done here fome years fince ; of which take this account, as I re- 
ceived it from them, 

‘They had once in the church a little picture of the bleffed Virgin, very much reforted 
to by fupplicants, and famous for the many cures and bleflings granted in return to their 
prayers. It happened that a certain facrilegious rogue took an opportunity to, fteal 
away this miractlous picture ; but he had not kept it long in his cuftody, when he found 
it metamorphofed into a real body of fiefh. Being ftruck with wonder and remorfe at 
fo prodigious an event, he carried back the prize to its true owners, confefling and 
imploring forgivenefs for his crime. The monks having recovered fo great a jewel, 
and being willing to prevent fuch another difafter for the future, thought fit to depofit 
it in a fmall cheft of ftone; and placing it ina little cavity in the wall behind the 
high altar, fixed an iron grate before it, im order to fecure it from any fraudulent. at- 
tempts for the future. Upon the grates there are hanged abundance of little toys and 
trinkets, being the offerings of many votaries in return for the fuccefs given to their 
prayers at this fhrine. Under the fame cheft in which the incarnate piéture was depo- 
fited, they always place a fmall filver bafon, in order to receive the diftillation of an 
holy oil, which they pretend iffues out from the inclofed image, and does wonderful 
cures in many’ diftempers, efpecially thofe affecting the eyes. 

_ On the eaft fide of the rock is an ancient Goulchre hollowed in the firm ftone. The 
room is about eight yards fquare, and contains in its fides (as I remember) twelve chefts 
for corpfes. Over the entrance there are carved fix ftatues as big as the life, ftanding 
in three niches, two in each niche. At the pedeftals of the ftatues may be obferved a few 


Greek words, which as far as was able to difcern them in their prefent obfcurity are as 
follows : 


ETOTCI® - - orJag afar IOTA gAHMH 
IOTA & APTe 11] NIROc TPIOC KA[1A[ PI] 
wAIPO€ KAT [K]AI AOMNCINA | AANH r[NE]. 
npelfKY [YNH TTNH 


; NANTAC efl0107¥[N} 
Under the frp. Under the fecond. Under the third niche. 


A gentleman in our company and myfelf have reafon to remember this place, for an 
efcape we had init. A drunken janizdry pafling under the window where we were, 
‘chanced to have a drop of wine thrown out pa he veft, Upon which innocent pro- 
vocation, he prefented his piftol at us in at the window: had it gone off, it mult hare 

pon 
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been fatal to ene or both of us, who fate next the place. But it pleafed God to reftrain 
his fury. This evening we returned again to Damafcus. 

Monday, May 3.—This morning we went to fee the {treet called Straight, As 9. 11. 
It is about half a mile in length, running from eaft to weft through the city. It being 
narrow, and the houfes jutting out in feveral places on both fides, you cannot have a 
clear profpet of its length and ftraightnefs. _In this ftreet is fhewn the houfe of Judas, 
with whom St. Paul lodged ;. and in the fame houfe is an old tomb, faid to be Ananias’s ; 
but how he fhould come to be buried here, they could not tell us, nor could we guels ; 
his own houfe being fhewn usin another place. However, the Turks have a reverence 
for this tomb, and maintain a lamp always burning over it. 

In the afternoon, having prefented the convent with ten per man for our kind recep- 
tion, we took our leaves of Damafcus, and fhaped our courfe for Tripoli; defigning in 
the way to fee Balbeck, and the cedars of Libanus. In order to this, we returned the 
fame way by which we came; and crofling the river Barrady again at the bridge of 
Dummar, came to a village of the fame name a little farther, and there lodged this 
night. We travelled this afternoon three hours. 

Tuefday, May 4.—This morning we left our old road, and took another more 
northerly. In an hour and a half we came toa fmalt village called Sinie; jult by 
which, is an ancient ftructure on the top of an high hill, fuppofed to be the tomb of 
‘Abel, and to have given the adjacent country in old times the*name of Abilene. 
‘The fratricide alfo is faid by fome to have been committed in this place. The tomb is 
thirty yards long ; and yet it is here believed to have been but juft proportioned to the 
{tature of him who was buried in it. Here we entered into a narrow gut, between two 
fteep rocky mountains, the river Barrady running at the bottom. On the other fide 
of the river were feveral tall pillars, which excited our curiofity, to go and take a nearer 
view of them. We found them part of the front of fome ancient, and very magnificent 
edifice, but of what kind we could not conjecture. : 

We continued upon the banks of Barrady, and came in three hours to a vil- 
lage called Maday; and in two hours more to a fountain called Ayn il Hawra, 
where we lodged. Our whole ftage was fomewhat lefs than feven hours 5. our courfe 
near north weft. 

‘Wednefday, May 5.—This morning we pafled by the fountain of Barrady, and came 
in an hour and two thirds to a village called Surgawich. At this place we left the 
narrow valley, in which we had travelled ever fince the morning before, and afcended the 
mountain on the left hand. Having {pent in croffing it two hours, we arrived a fecond 
time in the valley of Bocat ; here, fteering northerly direétly up the valley, we arrived 
in three hours at Balbeck. Our ftage this day was near feven hours, and our courfe near 
about weft. 

At Balbeck we pitched at a place lefs than half a mile diftant from the town, eaft- 
ward, near a plentiful and delicious fountain, which grows immediately into a 
brook ; and running down to Balbeck, adds no fmall pleafure and convenience to the 

lace, 
. In the afternoon we walked out to fee the city. But we thought fit, before we 
entered, to get licenfe of the governor, and to proceed with all caution. Being 
taught this neceffary care by the example of fome worthy Englith gentlemen of our 
fadtory, who vifiting this place in the year 1689, in their return from Jerufalem, and 
fufpecting no mifchief, were bafely intrigued by the people here, and forced to redeem 
their lives at a great fum of money. 

Balbeck is fuppofed to be the ancient Heliopolis, or City of the Sun; for that the 
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word imports. Its prefent Arab, which is perhaps its moft ancient name, inclines to: the 
fame importance. For Baal, though it imports all idols in general, of whatfoever 
fex or condition, yet it is very often appropriated to the fun, the fovereign idol of this 
country. 

The city enjoys a moft delightful and commodious fituation on the eaft fide of the 
valley of Bocat. It is of a {quare figure, compaffed with a tolerable good wall, in 
which are tower all round at equal diftances. It extends, as far as I could guefs by the 
eye, about two furlongs on a fide. Its houfes within are all of the meaneft ftructure, 
fuch as are ufually feen in Turkith villages. 

At the fouth weft fide of the city is a noble ruin, being the only curiofity for which 
this place is wont to be vifited. It was anciently a heathen temple; together with 
fome other edifices belonging to it, all truly magnificent; but in latter times thefe 
ancient {truétures have been patched and pieced up with feveral other buildings, con- 
verting the whole into a caftle, under which name it goes at this day. The adjectitious 
buildings are of no mean archite€ture, but yet eafily diftinguifhable from what is more 
ancient. 

Coming near thefe ruins, the firft thing you meet with is a little round pile of building, 
all of marble. It: is encircled with columns of the Corinthian order, very beautiful, 
which fupport a cornice that runs all round the ftructure, of no ordinary {tate and 
beauty. ‘This part of it that remains, is at prefent in a very tottering condition, 
but yet, the Greeks ufe it for a church; and it were well if the danger of its falling, 
whl perpetually threatens, would excite thofe people to ‘ufe a little more fervour 
in their prayers than they generally do; the Greeks being feemingly the moft 
caer and negligent at their divine fervice of any fort of people in the chriftian 
world. . 
From this ruin you come to a large firm pile of building, which though very lofty and 
compofed of huge fquare ftones, yet I take to be part of the adjectitious work ; for one 
fees in the infide fome fragments of images in the walls and ftones, with Roman letters 
upon them, fet the wrong way. In one {tone we found grayen nivis. and in another 
line Mosc. . Through this pile you pafs in a ftately arched walk or portico, one hundred. 
and fifty paces long, which leads you to the temple. 

The temple is an oblong fquare, in breadth thirty two yards, and in length fixty four, 
of which eighteen were taken up by the IpévaG or anti-temple; which is now tumbled 
down, the pillars being broke that fuftained it. The body of the temple, which now 
ftands, is encompaffed with a noble portico, fupported by pillars of the Corinthian 
order, meafuring fix feet and three inches in diameter, and about forty-five feet in 
height, confifting all of three ftones a piece. ‘The diftance of the pillars from each 
other, and- from the wall of the temple, is nine feet. Of thefe pillars there are four- 
teen on éach fide of the temple and eight at the end, counting the corner pillars in 
both numbers. 

On the capitals of the pillars there runs all round a {tately architrave, and. cornice 
rarely carved. The portico is covered with large ftones hollowed arch-wife, extending 
between the columns and the wail of the temple. In the center of each {tone is 
carved the figure of fome one or other of the heathen gods or goddeffes, or heroes. 
I remember amongft the reft a Ganymede, and the eagle flying away with him, fo 
lively done, that it excellently teprefented the fenfe of that verfe in Martial, 


iikefum timidis unguibus hzfit. onus. 
The 
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The gate of the temple is twenty-one feet wide; but how high could not be 
meafured, it being in part filled up with rubbifh. It is moulded and beautified all 
round with exquifite fculpture. On the nethermoft fide of the portal, is carved a 
Fame hovering over the head .as you enter, and extending its wings two thirds of the 
breadth of the gate; and on each fide of the eagle is defcribed a Fame likewife upon 
the wing. The eagle carries in its pounces a caduceus, and in his beak the ftrings or 
ribbons coming from the ends of two feltoons, whofe other ends are held and fup- 
ported on each fide by the two Fames. The whole feemed to be a piece of admirable 
{culpture. ‘ 

The meafure of the temple within, is forty yards in length, and twenty in 
breadth. In its walls all round are two rows of pilafters, one above the other ; and 
between the pilafters are niches, which feem to have been defigned for the recep- 
tion of idols. Of thefe pilafters, there are‘ eight in a row, on each fide; and of 
the niches nine. 

About eight yards diftance from the upper end of the temple, ftands part of two 
fine channelled pillars; which feem to have made a partition in that place, and to 
have fupported a canopy over the throne of the chief idol, whofe ftation appears to have 
been in a large niche at this end. On that part of the partition which remains, are to be 
feen carvings in relievo, reprefenting Neptune, tritons, fifhes, fea-gods, Arion and his 
dolphin, and other marine figures. The covering of the whole fabrick is totally 
broken down, but yet this I muft fay of the whole, as it now ftands, that it {trikes the 
mind with an air of greatnefs beyond any thing that I ever faw before, and is an emi- 
nent proof of the magnificence of the ancient architecture. 

About fifty yards diftant from the temple, is a row of Corinthian pillars, very great 
and lofty; witha moft ftately architrave and cornice at top. This {peaks itfelf to have 
been part of fome very augutt pile, but what one now fees of it is but juft enough to 
give a regret that there fhould be no more of it remaining. 

Here is another curiofity of this place, which a man had need be well affured of his 
credit before he ventures to relate, left he fhould be thought to ftrain the privilege of a 
traveller too far. That which I mean is a large piece of the old wall or MegiGoaG», 
which encompaffed all thefe ftrudtures laft defcribed. A wall made of fuch monftrous 
great ftones, that the natives hereabouts (as it is ufual in things of this ftrange nature) 
afcribe it to the archite€ture of the devil. Three of the ftones, which were larger than 
the reft, we took the pains to meafure, and found them to extend fixty-one yards in 
length; one twenty-one, the other two each twenty yards. In deepnefs they were 
four yards each, and in breadth of the fame dimenfion. Thefe three {tones lay in one 
and the fame row, end to end. The reft of the wall was made alfo of great ftones, 
but none I think, fo great as thefe. That which added to the wonder was, that thefe 
ftones were lifted up into the wall, more than twenty foot from the ground. 

In the fide of a fmall afcent, on the eaft part of the town, ftood an old fingle column 
of the Tufcan order, about eighteen or nineteen yards high, and one yard and a half in 
diameter. It hada channel cut in its fide from the bottom to the top; from whence 
we judged it might have been ereéted for the fake of raifing water. 

At our return to our tents, we were a little perplexed by the fervants of the mofolem, 
about our caphar. We were contented at laft to judge it at ten per Frank, and five per 
fervant, rather than we would engage in a long difpute at fuch a placé as this. 

Near the place where we were lodged was an old mofque, and (as I faid before) a 


fine fountain, This latter had been anciently beautified with fome handfome fone 
WOF 
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work round it, which was now almoft ruined; however, it afforded us this imperfect 
infcription : 


TON SEIUEPEION Tie ZONEOETIC TOCIANN 
BACIIEIN ACAOKEN WPPECTEKAINECON 
XXPYCON TLAPACK( BCQCIBIOCTE METAC 
‘YYASPTENYN-PECTINELAIONTIOAY 
EYRAICOE OAOTOYTOY OCIOYEMCKONOY. 


e 

Thurfday, May 6.—Early this morning we departed from Balbeck, dire@ting our 
courfe ftraight acrofs the valley. As we paffed by the walls of the city, we obferved 
many ftones infcribed with Roman letters and names ; but all confufed, and fome 
placed upfide down : which demonftrates that the materials of the walls were the ruins 
of the ancient city. 

In one place we found thefe letters, RmIPTITVEPR, in other thefe, vari—; in 
another, Nexis; in others tvcit—, and severi, and CELNAE, and FIRMI; all 
which ferve only to denote the refort which the Romans had to this place in ancient 
times. 

In one hour.we paffed by avillage called Ye ad; and in an hour more went to fee 
an old monumental pillar, a little on the right hand of the road. It was nineteen 
yards high, and five feet in diameter of the Corinthian order. It had a table for an 
infcription on its north fide, but the letters are now perfectly erafed. In one hour 
more we reached the other fide of the valley, at the foot of Mount Anti-Libanus. 

‘We immediately afcended the mountain, and in two hours came to a large cavity 
between the hills, at the bottom of which was a lake called by its old Greek name, 
Limone. It is about three furlongs over, and derives its waters from the melting of 
the fnow. By this lake our guides would have had us ftaid all night; affuring us - 
that if we went up higher in the mountains, we fhould be forced to lie amongft the 
fnow: but we ventured that, preferring a cold lodging, before an unwholefome one. 
Having afcended one hour, we arrived at the fnow; and proceeding amongft it for one 
hour and a half more, we then chofe out as warm a place as we could find in fo high a 
region; and there we lodged this night upon the very top of Libanus. Our whole 
ftage this day was feven hours and a half. 

Libanus is in this part free from rocks, and only rifes and falls with fmall, eafy un- 
evennefs, for feveral hours riding ; but is perfe€tly barren and defolate. The ground, 
where not concealed by the fnow, appeared to be covered with a fort of white flates thin 
and fmooth. The chief benefit it ferves for, is, that by its excceding height, it proves a 
confervatory for abundance of fnow, which thawing in the heat of {ummer, affords 
fupplies of water to the rivers and fountains in the valleys below. We faw in the 
fnow, prints of the feet of feveral wild beafts, which are the fole proprietors of thefe 
upper parts of the mountains. , 

Friday, May 7.—The next morning we went four hours almoft perpetually upon 
deep fnow ; which, being frozen, bore us and our horfes; and then defcending for 
about one hour, came to a fountain called, from the name of an adjacent village, Ayn 
il Hadede. By this time we were got into a milder and better region. 

Here was the place where we were to ftrike out of the way, in order to go to Cano- 
bine and the Cedars. And fome of us went upon this defign, whilft the reft chofe 
rather to godiretly for Tripoli, to which we had not now above four hours. We took 


with 
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with us a guide, who pretended to be well acquainted with the way to Canobine; but 
he proved an ignorant direétor; and after he had led us about for feveral hours in 
intricate and untrodden mazes amongft the mountains, finding him perfeétly at a lofs, 
we were forced to forfake our intended vifit for the prefent, and to fteer direttly for 
Tripoli; where we arrived late at night, and were again entertained by our worthy 
friends, Mr. conful Haftings and Mr, Fifher, with their wonted friendfhip and 
gencrofity. ‘ 

Saturday, May 8.—In the afternoon Mr. conful Haftings carried us to fee the caftle 
of Tripoli, It is pleafantly fituate on 4 hill, commanding the city ; but has neither arms 
nor ammunition in it, and ferves rather for a prifon than a garrifon, ‘There was fhut up 
in it at this time a poor chriftian prifoner, called Sheck Eunice, a Maronite. He was 
one that had formerly renounced his faith,-and lived for many years in the Mahometan 
religion ; but in his declining age, he both retraéted his apoftacy, and died to atone for 
it; for he was impaled by order of the baffla two days after we left Tripoli. This 
punifhment of impaling is commonly executed amongft the Turks for crimes of the 
higheft degree; and is certainly one of the greateft indignities and barbarities that can 
be offered to human nature. The execution is done in thismanner. They take a poft 
of about the bignefs of a man’s leg, and eight or nine feet long, andamake it very fharp 
at one end. This they lay upon the back of the criminal, and force him to carry it to 
the place of execution ; imitating herein the old Roman cuftom, of* compelling male- 
factors to bear their crofs. Being arrived at the fatal place, they thruft in the ftake at 
the fundament of the perfon who is.the miferable fubje@ of this doom ; and then taking 
him by the legs, draw on his body upon it, until the point of the ftake appears at his 
fhoulders. After this they erett the ftake, and faften it in a hole dug in the ground. 
The criminal, fitting in this pofture upon it, remains not only ftill alive, but alfo drinks, 
fmokes, and talks, as one perfe€tly fenfible ; and thus fome have continued for twenty. 
four hours. But generally after the tortured wretch has remained in this deplorable 
and ignominious pofture an hour or two, fome one of the ftanders-by is permitted to 
ave him a gracious ftab to the heart; fo putting an end to his unexpreffible 
mifery. 

Sunday, May 9.—Defpairing of any other opportunity, I made another attempt this 
day to fee the Cedars and Canobine. Having gone for three hours acrofs the plain of 
Tripoli, I arrived at the foot of Libanus; and from thence continually afcending, not 
without great fatigue, came in four hours and a half to a fall village called Eden, and 
in two hours and a half more to the Cedars. 

The noble trees grow amongft the {now near the higheft part of Lebanon; and are 
remarkable as well for their own age and largenefs, as for thofe frequent allufions made 
to them in the word of God. Here are fome of them very old, and of a prodigious 
bulk ; and others younger of a finaller fize. Of the former I could reckon up only 
fixteen ; and the latter are very numerous. 1 meafured one of the large(ft, and found 
it twelve yards fix inches in girt, and yet found; and thirty-feven yards in the fpread 
of its boughs. At about five or fix yards from the ground, it was divided into five 
limbs, each of which was equal to a great tree. 

After about half an heur {pent in furveying this place, the clouds began to thicken, 
and to fly along upon the ground, which fo obfcured the road, that my guide was very 

“much at a lofs to find our way back again. We rambled about for feven hours thus 
bewildered, which gave me no finall fear of being forced to fpend one night more at 
Labanus. But at aft, after a long exercife of pains and patience, we arrived at the 
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way that goes down to Canobine; where I arrived by that time it was dark, 
and found a kind reception, anfwerable to the great need I had of it, after fo long 
a fatigue. cs 

Grnobiis is a convent of the Maronites, and the feat of the patriarch, who is at 
prefent F. Stephanus Edenenfis, a perfon of great learning and humanity. It is a very 
mean ftructure, but its fituation is admirably adapted for retirement and devotion ; for 
there is a very deep rupture in the fide of Libanus, running at leaft feven hours travel 
dire&tly up into the mountain. It is on both fides exceeding f{teep and high, 
cloathed with fragrant greens from top to bottom, and every where refrefhed with 
fountains, falling down from the rocks in pleafant cafcades; the ingenious work of 
Nature. Thefe ftreams, all uniting at the bottom, make a full and rapid torrent, whofe 
agreeable murmuring is heard all over the place, and adds no {mall pleafure to it, 
Canobine is feated on the north fide of this chafm, on the fteep of the mountain, at 
about the mid-way between the top and the bottom. It ftands at the mouth of a great 
cave, having a few {mall rooms fronting outward, that enjoy the light of the fun; the 
reft are all under ground, It had for its founder the emperor ‘Vheodofius the Great, 
and though it has been feveral times rebuilt, yet the patriarch aflured me, the church 
was of the primitive foundation, But whoever built it, it is a mean fabric, and no 
great credit to its founder. It ftands in the grot, but fronting outwards receives a little 
light from that fide. In the fame fide there were alfo hanged in the wall two {mall 
bells, to call the monks to their devotions; a privilege allowed no where elfe in this 
country ; nor would they be fuffered here but that the Turks are far enough off from 
the hearing of them. 

The valley of Canobine was anciently (as it well deferves) very much reforted to for 
religious retirement. You fee here {till hermitages, cells, monafteries, almoft without 
number. There is not any little part of rock that jets out upon the fide of the moun- 
tain, but you generally fee fome little ftruéture upon it for the reception of monks and 
hermits ; though few or none of them are now inhabited. 

Monday, May 10.—After dinner I took my leave of the patriarch, and returned to 
Tripoli. I fteered my courfe down by a narrow oblique path, cut in the fide of the 
rupture, and found it three hours before I got clear of the mountain, and three more 
afterwards before I came to Tripoli. 

Tuefday, May 11.—This day we took our leaves of our worthy Tripoli friends, in 
order to return for Aleppo. We had fome debate with ourfelves, whether we fhould 
take the fame way which we came when outward-bound, or a new one by Emiffa 
Hempfe and Hamal. But we had notice of fome difturbances upon this latter 
road ; fo we contented ourfelves to return by the fame way we came; for having had 
enough by this time both of the pleafure and of the fatigue of travelling, we were 
willing to put an end to both, the neareft and fpeedieft way. All that occurred to us 
new, in thefe days travel, was a particular way ufed by the country people in 
gathering their corn; it being now harveft time. They plucked it up by handfuls from 
the roots; leaving the moft iruitful fields as.naked as if nothing had ever grown on 
them. This was their practice in all places of the Eaft that I have feen; and the reafon 
is, that they may lofe none of their ftraw, which is generally very fhort, and neceflary 
for the fuftenance of their cattle; ho hay being here made. I mention this becaufe it 
feems to give light to that expreffion of the Pfalmift, ps. 129. 6, ‘ Which withereth- 
before it be plucked up,’ where-there feems to be a manifeft allufion to this cuftom. 
Our new tranflation renders this place otherwife ; but in fo doing it differs from’ moft, 
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er all other copies; and here we may truly fay, the old is the better. There is, 
indeed, mention of a mower in the next verfe; but then it is fuch a mower as fills not 
his hand; which confirms rather than weakens the preceding interpretation. 

Returning, therefore, by our former ftages, without any notable alteration or occur- 
rence, we came in eight days to the Honey Kane ; at which place we found many of 
our Aleppine friends; who, having heard of our drawing homeward, were come to 
meet us, and welcome us home. Having dined together, and congratulated each other 
upon our happy re-union, we went onward the fame evening to Aleppo. 

Thus, by God’s infinite mercy and protection, we were reftored all in fafety to our 
refpective habitations. And here, before I conclude, I cannot but take notice of one 
thing more, which I fhould earneftly recommend to the devout and grateful remem- 
brance of every perfon engaged in this pilgrimage, viz. that amongft fo great a com- 
pany as we were, amid{t fuch a multiplicity of dangers and cafualties, fuch variety of 
tood, airs, and lodgings (very often none of the beft), there was no one of us that came 
to any ill accident throughout our whole travels; and only one that fell fick by the 
confequences of the journey after our return; which I efteem the lefs diminution to fo 
fingular a mercy, in regard that amongft fo many of my dear friends and fellow 


travellers, it fell to my own fhare to be the fufferer. * 
“Adka Osc. ’ 
—eee 


Since the Book was printed off, the two following Letters, relating to the fame Subject, 
were communicated by the Reverend Mr. Ojborn, Fellow of Exeter College; to whom 
they were fent by the Author, in anfwer to fome Queftions propofed by him. 


Sir, 

I RECEIVED yours of June 27, 1698, and returned you an anfwer to it in brief, 
about three months fince; promifing to fupply what was then wanting at fome other 
opportunity ; which promife I fhall now make good. You defired an account of the 
Turks, and of our way of living amongit them. As to the former, it would fill a 
volume to write my whole thoughts about them, I fhall only tell you at prefent, that 
I think they are very far from agreeing with that charaéter which is given of them in 
Chriftendom ; efpecially for their exaét juftice, veracity, and other mortal virtues : upon 
account of which I have fometimes heard them mentioned with very extravagant 
commendations, as though they far exceeded chriftian nations. But 1 mutt profefs 
myfelf of another opinion ; for the chriftian religion, how much foever we live below 
the true fpirit and excellency of it, mutt {till be allowed to difcover fo much power upon 
the minds of it’s profeflors, as to raife them far above the level of a Turkith 
virtue. It is a maxim that I have often heard from our merchants, that a Turk 
will always cheat when he can find an opportunity. Friendfhip, generofity, and 
wit (in the Englifh notion), and delightful converfe, and all the qualities of a refined 
and ingenuous fpirit, are perfect ftrangers to their minds; though im traffic and worldly 
negoctations, they are acute enough; and are able to carry the accounts of a large 
commerce in their heads, without the help of books, by a natural arithmetic, 
improved by cuftom and neceffity. ‘Their religion is framed to keep up great outward 
gravity and folemnity, without begetting the leaft good tinétare of wifdom or virtue 
in the mind. You fhall have them at their hours of prayer (which are four a 
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day always) addreffing themfelves to their devotions with the moft folemn and critical 
wathings, always in the moft public places, where moft people are paffing; with- molt 
lowly and moft regular proftrations, and a hollow tone ; which are, amongft them, the 
great excellencies of prayer. 1 have feen them in an affected charity, give money to 
bird-catchers (who make a trade of it)to reftore the poor captives to their natural 
liberty, and at the fame time hold their own flaves in the heavieft bondage. And at other 
times they will buy fiehh to relieve indigent dogs and cats; and yet curfe you 


with famine and peitilence, and all the molt hideous execrations : in which way thefe 
Eaftern nations have certainly the moft exquifite rhetoric of any people upon earth. 
They know hardly any pleafure but that of the fixthfenfe. And yet with all this, they 
are incredibly conceited of their own religion, and contemptuous of that of others ; 
which [ take to be the great artifice of the Devil, in order to keep them hisown, They 
are a perfect vifible comment upon our bleffed Lord’s defcription of the Jewifh pha- 
rifees. In aword, luft, arrogance, covetoufnefs, and the moft exquifite hypocrify com- 
pleat their character. ‘The only thing that ever I could obferve to cormmend in them, 
is the outward decency of their carriage, the profound refpeét they pay to religion and 
to every thing relating to it, and their great temperance and frugality. ‘The 
dearnels of any thing is no motive in Turkey, though it be int England, to bring 
it into fathion, _ ; ; 

As for our living amongft them, itis with all poffible quiet and fafety, and that is all 
we defire, their converfation being not in the leaft entertaining. Our delights are 
among-ourfelves ; and here being more than forty of us, we never want a mott friendly 
and pleafant converfation. Our way of life refembles, in fome meafure, the acade- 
mical. We live in feparate fquares, fhut up every night after the manner of col- 
jeges. We begin the day conftantly, as you do, with prayers; and have our fet 
times for bufinels, meals, and recreations. In the winter we hunt in the moft delightful 
campaign twice a week ; and in the fummer go as often to divert ourfelves under our 
tents, with bowling and other exercifes ; fo that you fee we want not divertifements, and 
thefe all innocent and manly. In fhort, it is my real opinion, that there is not a fociety 
out of England that, for all good and defirable qualities, may be compared to this. 
But enough of this confufion, which I would have thortened and put in better order if 
Thad time. 

March 10, 1698-9. 


Sir, 

AS for your queftions about Gehazi’s pofterity, and the Greek excommunications, I 
have little to anfwer ; but yet I hope enough to give you and your friend fatisfaction. 
When I was in the Holy Land, I faw feveral that laboured under Gehazi’s 
diftemper, but none that could pretend to derive his pedigree from that perfon. Some 
of them were poor enough to be his relations, particularly at Sichem (now Naplofu) 
theré were no lefs than ten (the fame number that was vicanfed by our Saviour not far 
from the fame place) that came a begging to us at one time. Their manner is to come 
with {mall buckets in their hands, to receive the alms of the charitable; their touch. 
being fill held infectious, or at leaft unclean. ‘The diftemper, as I faw it in them, was 
very different from what I have feen it in England ; for it not only defiles the whole 
furtace of the body with a foul feurf, but alfo deforms the joints of the body, particu- 
larly thofe of the wriits and ancles ; making them fwell with a. gouty ferofulous fub- 
itance, very loathfome to lock upon. I thought their legs refembled thofe of old 
battered horfes, fuch as are often feen in drays in England. The whole diftemper, 
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indeed, as it there appeared, was fo noifome that it might well pafs for the utmoft cor- 
ruption of the human body on this fide the grave. And certainly the infpired pen-men 
could not have found out a fitter emblem, whereby to exprefs the uncleannefs and 
odioufnefs of vice. But to return to Gehazi: it is no wonder if the defcent from him 
be by time obfcured, feeing the beft of the Jews, at this tinie of day, are at a lofsto make 
out their genealogies. But befides, I fee no neceflity in feripture for his lines being 
perpetuated. The term (for ever) is, you know, often taken in a limited fenfe in holy 
writ, of which the defignation of Phineas’s family to the priefthood, Numb. 
25.13, may ferve for an inflance. His pofterity was, you know, cut entirely off 
from the priefthood, and that transferred to Eli (who was one of another line) about 300 
years after, 

I have enquired of a Greek prieft, a man not deftitute either of fenfe or probity, 
about your other queftion. He pofitively affirmed it, and produced an inftance of his 
own knowledge in confirmation of it. He faid, that about fifteen years ago, a certain 
Greek departed this life without abfolution, being under the guilt of a crime which 
involved him in the fentence of excommunication, but unknown to the church. He 
had chriftian burial given him ; and about ten years after, a fon of his dying, they had’ 
occafion to open the ground near where his body was laid, in order to bury his fon by: 
him, by which means they difcovered his body as entire as when it was firft laid in 
the grave. ‘The fhroud was rotted away, and the body naked and black, but perfedtly 
found. Report of this being brought to the bifhop, he immediately fufpected the 
caufe of it; and fent feveral pricits (of whom the relator was one) to pray for the foul 
of the departed, and to abfolve him at his grave; which they had no fooner done, but 
(as the relator goes on) the body-inftantly diffolved and ‘fell into duit like flacked 
lime, and fo (well fatisfied with the effect of their abfolution) they departed. This , 
was delivered to me verbo facerdotis.. The man had hard fortune not to die in the 
Romith communion, for then his body being found fo entire, would have entitled him. 
to faintthip ; for the Romanifts, as I have both heard and feen, are wont to find out 
and maintain the relics of faints by this token. And the fame fign, which p oves an 
anathema maranatha among{t the Greeks, demonttrates a faint amongft the papifts 5. 
perhaps both equally in the right. 

April 12, 1700. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR’S JOURNEY FROM ALEPPO TO. THE 
RIVER EUPHRATES, THE CITY BEER, AND TO MESOPOTAMIA, 


WE fet out from Aleppo, April 17, 1699, and fteering eaft-north-eaft, fomewhat 
lefs, we came in three hours and a half to Surbafs. 

Tucfday, April 18,We camein three hours and a half to Bezay, paffing by Bab, 
where there is a good aqueduét, Dyn il Daab*, to which you defcend by about thirty 
fteps; and Ledilf, a pleafant village. Our courfe thus far was eaft and by north. In 
the afternoon we advanced three hours further, courfe north eaft, to an old ruined place, 
formerly of fome confideration, called Acamy; it is fituated in the wildernefs on 
a hill encompaffed by a valley; it was large, and had the footfteps of fome fymmetry, 
good walls and buildings. + 


# The diftri@ of Daab. 
ogee Pere we ey 
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Wednefday, April 19.—We went eaft and by north, and in four hours arrived at 
Bambych. This place has no remnants of its ancient greatnefs but its walls, ewhich 
may be traced all round, and cannot be lefs than three miles in compafs. Several frag- 
ments of them remain on the eaft fide, efpecially at the eaft gate ; and another piece of 
eighty yards long, with towers of large {quare {tone extremely well built. On the 
north fide I found a ftone with the bufts of a man and woman, large as the life ; and 
under, two eagles carved on it. Not far from it, on the fide of a large well, was fixed 
a ftone with three figures carved on it, in baffo relievo. They were two fyrens, which 
twining their fifhy tails together, made a feat, on which was placed fitting a naked 
woman, her arms and the fyrens on each fide mutually entwined. . 

On the welt fide is a deep pit of about 100 yards diameter. It was low, and had 
now water in it, and feemed to have had great buildings all round it, with the 
pillars and ruins of which it is now in part filled up; but not fo much but that there 
was till water in it. Here are a multitude of fubterraneous aquedudts brought to this 
city ; the people attefted no fewer than fifty. You can ride no where about the city 
without feeing them. We pitched by one about a quarter of a mile eaft of the city, 
which yields a fine ftream ; and, emptying itfelf into a valley, waters it, and makes it 
extremely fruittuk Here, perhaps, were the paftures of the beafts defigned for facri- 
fices, Here are now only a few poor inhabitants, though anciently all the north fide 
was well inhabited by Saracens, as may be feen by the remains of a noble mofque and a 
bagnio a little without the walls. We were here vifited by a company of Begdelies, 
who were incamped fome hours further towards Euphrates, having about 1000 
horfe there. 

Thurfday, April 20.—For avoiding the Begdelies, we hired a guide, who conducted 
us a by-way. We travelled north-north-eaft, over a defert ground, and came in three 
hours to a finall rivulet called Sejour, which falls into the Euphrates about three hours 
below Jerabolus. In about two hours more we came to a fine fruitful plain, covered 
with extraordinary corn, lying between the hills and the river Euphrates. In about an 
hour and a half’s travelling through this plain on the banks of the river, we came to 
Jerabolus. This place is of a femicircular figure, its flat fide lying on the banks of 
Euphrates ; on that fide it has a high long mount, clofe by the water, very fteep. It 
was anciently built upon (and at one end of it I faw fragments of) very large pillars, a 
yard and a half diameter, and capitals and cornices well carved. At the foot of the 
mount was carved on a large ftone a beaft refembling a lion, with a bridle in his mouth, 
and I believe anciently a perfon fitting on it; but the ftone is in that part now broke 
away; the tail of the beaft was couped. 

Round about this place are high banks caft up, and there is the footfteps of walls on 
them. The gates feem to have been well built; the whole was 2250 paces, that is 
yards, in circumference. The river is here as largeas the Thames at London; a long 
bullet-gun could not fhoot a ball over it, but it dropt into the water. Here is found a 
large ferpent, which has legs and claws, called Woralla, I was told by a Turk, that a 
little below this place, when the river is low, may be fecn the ruins of a ftone-bridge 
over the river ; for my own part I faw it not, nor do I much rely on the Turk’s vera- 
city. The river feemed to be lately fallen very fuddenly, for the banks were frefhly 
wet, two yards and more above the water. It was here north and fouth. 

Friday, April 21.—We kept clofe on the banks of Euphrates, and in two hours and 
a half croffed a fine rivulet called Towzad ; and in two hours more arrived over again{t 
Beer, and pitched on a flat, clofe by the river fide. Obferving the latitude of the place 

- by my quadrant, I found the angle between the fun and the zenith to be 22 degrees : 
- an 
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and the declination this day being 15 degrees 10 minutes, the whole is 37 degrees 
1o miftutes. 

Saturday, April 22.—We continued at our ftation, not daring to crofs the river, for 
fear of falling into the hands of the chiah of the bafhaw of Urfa, who was then at Beer 
ordering many boats of corn down to Bagdal. We were fupplied, at the fame time, 
with provifions by Sheck Affyne, to whom we made returns. 

Sunday, April 23.—The chiah being now departed, Sheck Affyne invited us over to 
Beer; we croffed in a boat of the country, of which they have a great many, this being 
the great pafs into Mefopotamia. The boats are of a miferable fabric, flat and open in 
the fore part, for horfes to enter; they are large enough to carry about four horfes 
each. Their way to crofs is, by drawing up the boat as high as they know to be necef= 
fary, and then with wretched oars ftriking over, fhe falls a good way down by the force 
of the ftream, before they arrive at the further fide. 

Having faluted Affyne, we were condutted to fee the caftle; which is a large old 
building on the top of a great long rock, feparated by a great gulph or natural 
bottom, from the land. “At firft coming within the gates, which are of iron, we faw 
feveral large globes of ftone about ay inches diameter ; and great axles of iron, 
with wheels, which were entire blocks of wood two feet thick in the nave, and cut 
fomewhat to an edge toward the periphery; and {crews to bend bows or engines, as 
alfo feveral brafs field pieces. . 

Afcending up the fides of the rock by away cut obliquely, you come to the caftle: 
At firft entrance, you find a way cut under ground down to the river. In the cattle, 
the principal things we faw were, firft a large room full of old arms; I faw there glafs 
bottles to be fhot at the end of arrows; one of them was ftuck at the end of an arrow, 
with four pieces of tin by its fides, to keep it firm, Vat large crofs bows and beams, 
feeniingly defigned for battering rams; and Roman faddles and head-pieces of a large 
fize, fome of which were painted ; and fome large thongs for bow-ftrings, and bags for 
flinging ftones. But the jealoufy of the Turks would not permit us to ftay fo long as 
would have been requifite for a perfect examination of thefe antiquities. 

From the caftle we returned to Affyne, and were civilly treated. In the evening we 
went up into the country of Mefopotamia. ‘The hills are chalky and fteep, and come 
clofe to the water fide without a plain intervening, as it is upon the fide of Syria; fo 
that Beer ftands on the fide of a hill, However, it has a couple of fine ftreams that run 
over the top of the hill; one of which drives two mills, and fo runs down to the city, 
which is well walled. In the fide of the hill, there isa kane under ground, cut into the 
rock, with fifteen large pillars left to fupport its roof. 

Monday, April 24.— We left Beer, and travelling weft, came in three hours to Nizib, 
a place well fituated at the head of the Towzad. Here is an old fmall church, very 
ftrong and entire ; only the cupola in the middle of the crofs is broke down, and its 
fpace covered with leaves, to fit the place for a mofque. I believe the Turks made the 
places to which they turn in prayers, empty nitches, to fhew that they worfhipped 
one invifible God, not to be reprefented by images. In two hours we came from Nizib 
to a good chriftian village called Uwur ; and in an hour and a half more, to a well in 
the defert. j 

Tuefday, April 25.—We travelled weft near two hours; and came through a fine 
country, diverfified into fmall hills and valleys, to a village called Adjia, having left 
Silam and two other villages on the right hand. At Adijia rifes the river of Aleppo, 
from a large fountain, at once ; and juft above it runs the Sejour, which might be let 
into it by a fhort cut often yards. From Adjia our courfe was weit north weit. The 
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banks of the Sejour are well planted with trees and villages. In two little hours we 
came to Antab, having croffed the Sejour at a bridge about three quarters of 4h hour 
before. Leaving the city on the right hand, we paffed under its walls, and pitched about 
three quarters of an hour from it, on a plain field on the banks of the Sejour. 

Antab ftands moftly on a hill, having a caftle on a round mount, at its north fide, 
exactly refembling that of Aleppo, though much lefs. It has a very deep ditch round 
‘it; and at the foot of the mount within the ditch, is a gallery cut through the rock all 
tound.the caftle, with portals for fhot; and it is faced with ftone walls, where the 
rock was not ftrong enough. The houfes have generally no upper rooms; the bazars 
are large. I faw here a fine ftone very much refembling porphyry ; being of a red 
ground, with yellow fpecks and veins, very glofly. It is dug juft by Antab. - 

Antab is doubtlefs Antiochia penes ‘faurum : in the fkirts of which it ftands, and is 
not far diftant from the higheft ridge : it is about two thirds as big as Aleppo. 

Wednefday, April 26.--We patted through a fruitful mountainous country, and came 
in feven hours and a quarter to Rowant caitle. It ftands on the top of a round fteep 
hill, and has been ftrong for the times it was built in. It is probably a Saracen 
fabrick, and is nowin ruins. At the foot of the hill weftward runs the river Ephreen ; 
its courfe is fouth fouth weft. Our courfe from Antab to Rowant was north weft and 
‘by north. 

"Thurktay, April 27. — We continued travelling through the mountains, which 
were now fomewhat more uneven and precipitous, but watered every where with fine 
{prings and rivulets. In about fix hours we came to Corus; our courfe was fouth 
welt, having croffed the Ephreen about two thirds of an hour before. Juft by 
‘Corus is the river Sabon, that is, Chor or Char, which encompafles moft part of the 
city. 

‘Cis ftands an:a hill, confifting of the city and caftle. The city ftands northerly ; 
and from its north end afcending, you come at laft to a higher hill to the fouthward, on 
which ftands the caftle. The whole is now in ruins, which feems to have been very 
large, walled very ftrongly with huge {quare ftones. Within are obfervable the ruins, 
pillars, &c. of many noble buildings. On the weft fide there is a fquare enclofure of 
" great capacity, compaffed with good walls and five gates, which admitted into it; as one 
may difcern by the ruins of them. 1 conje€tured they might be the cathedral. 

Below the caftle hill, to the fouthward, ftands a noble old monument. Itis fix 
{quare, and opens at fix windows above ; and is covered with a pyramidical cupola. 
In each angle within is a pillar of the Corinthian order, of one ftone; and there is a 
fine architrave all round juft under.the cupola, having had heads of oxen carved on it; 
and it ends a-top with a large capital of the Corinthian order ;_ near this feveral fepulchral 
altars, of which only one has a legible infcription. 

Friday, April 28.—We left Corus, and without the town about half a mile fouth 
eaft, we defcended down through a way cut obliquely on the fide of a precipice, which 
leads to a bridge of feven arches of a very old ftru¢ture, over the river Sabon. And 
about a. quarter of a mile further, we came to another bridge of thrce-very large arches 
over the river Ephreen. Thefe bridges are very ancient, and well built of {quare ftone. 
Three pillars have an acute angle on the fide againft the ftream, and a round buttrefg on 
the other fide, and on both fides are niches for ftatues. They were well paved a-top 
with large ftones, and are douBtlefs, as well as that of the other fide of the town, the 
work of the excellent and magnificent Theodorit. : 

From this bridge in about three hours, with a courfe fouth fouth eaft, or fouth eaft 
and by fouth, we arrived at Jan-Bolads. From Jan-Bolads to Chillis isone hour 
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and two thirds, courfe north nerth eaft. Chillis is a large populous town, and has 
fifteew mofques that may be counted without the town; and it has large bazars. 
Many medals are found here, which feem to argue it to be ancient; but-under what 
name | know not. : ; 

Aleppo bears from Jan-Bolads fouth and by eaft ; Seck-Berukel fouth fouth weft. 
An hour from Jan-Bolads is Azafs. And two hours further, we lodged in the plain, 
which about Chillis and Azafs is very wide and no lefs fruitful. This country is always 
given to the validea or grand-fignor’s mother. 

Saturday, April 29.—We arrived by God’s bleffing fafe in Aleppo, having travelled 
about five hours with a courfe fouth and by eaft. > 

‘ > Ava Oz, 


ni 


OF THE VALLEY OF SALT, WHICH IS ABOUT FOUR HOURS 
FROM ALEPPO. ‘ 


THIS valley is of two or three hours extent ; we were three quarters of an hour‘in 
croffing one corner of it. It is of an éxact level, and appears at a diftance like a lake of 
water: There is a kind of a dry cruft of falt all over the top of it; which founds, 
when the korfes go upon it, like frozen fnow when it is walked upon. There ‘are. 
three or four fall rivulets empty themfelves into this place, and wath it all over, about 
autumn, or when the rains fall. oa 

In the heat of the fummer the water is dried off, and when the fun has fcorched the 
ground, there is found remaining the crutt of falt aforefaid ; which they gather and 
erie into feveral heaps, according to the degrees of finenefs; fome being exquifitely 
white, others alloyed with dirt. 2 or 

It being foft in fome places, our horfes hoofs ftruck in deep ; and there I found in 
one ‘part a foft brown clay, in another a very black one, which tggthe tafte was'v 
falt, though deep in the earth. Along on one fide of the valley, viz. that towards 
Gibul, there is a fmall precipice about two men’s lengths, occafioned by the continual 
taking away the falt; and in this you may fee how the veins of it lie. I broke a 
piece of it, of which that part that was expofed to the rain, fun, and air, though it had 
the fparks and particles of falt, yet it had perfeétly loft its favour, as in St. Matthéw, 
chap. 5. The inner part, which was connected to the rock, retained its favour, 4s I 
found by proof. - : 

In feveral places of the valley, we found that the thin cruft of falt upon the furface, 
bulged up, as if fome infect working under it had raifed it; and taking off the part, 
we found under it efflorefcences of pure falt {hot out according to its proper figure: 

. At the neighbouring village Gibul, is kept the magazines of falt, where ydu find 
preat mountams (as I may fay) of that mineral, ready = fale. The valley is farmell of 
the grand fignior at r2go dollars per annum. eo ae 
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A JOURNAL FROM GRAND CAIRO TO MOUNT SINAI, 
. "AND BACK AGAIN, 


IN COMPANY WITH SOME MISSIONARIES DE PROPAGANDA FIDE 
AT GRAND CAIRO, . 


TRANSLATED FROM A MANUSCRIPT WRITTEN BY THE PREFETTO OF EGYPT, 


By the Right Rev. Roszrt CuayTon, Lord Bifhop of Clogher. 





TO THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN, : 

BEING poffeffed of the original Journal from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, mentioned 
by my worthy friend Dr. Pococke, in his Travels through the Eaft*; which was 
written by the Prefetto of the Francifcans in Egypt, who fet out from the Convent de 
Propaganda fide at Grand Cairo, A. D. 1722, ? ink proper to communicate to you a 
tranflation of it, in hopes of exciting you, who are now erefted into a Society of An- 
tiquaries, to make fome enquiry into thofe ancient charaéters, which as we learn from 
it, are difcovered in great numbers in the wildernefs of Sinai, at a place well known by 
the name of Gebel el Mokatab, or the Written Mountains, which are fo particularl 
defcribed in this Journal, that it is impoffible for an inquifitive traveller to be at a lof 
in his fearches after them. By carefully copying a good quantity of thefe letters, I 
fhould apprehend, that the ancient Hebrew character, which is now loft, may be 
recovered. * 

I do not fuppofe fuch a copy of them, as would be fufficient for the end propofed, 
could be taken by any traveller in the time ordinarily allowed for a journey between 
Cairo and Mount Sinai; but I imagine, ifa perfon was fent on purpofe to live for fome 
time at Tor, on the coaft of the Red-fea, he might make fuch an acquaintance with the 
Arabs living near the Written Mountains, by the civility of his behaviour, and by fre- 
- quently making them fmall prefents, that it would be no great difficulty in fix months, 
or thereahouts, to attain the defired end. 

As this will require a good capacity and indultry in the perfon employed, and like- 
wife muft be attended with fome expence, I do not know to whom I can apply more 
properly, than to your honourable fociety, to look out for a {uitable perfon to be em 
ployed on this errand. As to the expence, I am willing to bear any proportion of it 
which you fhall think proper, in order to have this defign thoroughly effected. 


* “In one-of the roads from the convent to Suez, there is exaétly fuch another ftone as the rock of 
Maffa and Meribath in Rephidim, withgghe fame fort of openings all down, and the figns where the water 
ran. was defirous to pafs by it on my return, but unfortunately was led another way. Tafked the 
‘Arabs about it, who told me it was likewife called the Stone of Mofes, and that they judged it had the fame 
virtues as the other. The firft account I had of it, I can very much depend upon, being froma manulcript: 
journal, writ by the prefent Prefetto of Egypt from the Propaganda fide, who went this journey with an 
JPoglih gentleman now. in London.,”—-Pococke’s Descr. of the Eajt. yol. i. p. 147. 
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" AN EXACT JOURNAL FROM CAIRO TO MOUNT SINAl, 
» BEGUN THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, 1722. 


ALL our companions having affembled at my houfe, viz. Choga 
Sept. t— Abrahim Moffaad, Jacob Uhabez Abdelaziz, merchants; alfo Mons. 
Beraoue, the fon of a French merchant, and three brothers, James of. Bohemia mif- 
fionary de propaganda fide, Elias of Aleppo, of the Society of Jefus, and Charles of the 
Francifcan Order, fuperior of the Capuchins ; about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
after a brotherly embrace, and having taken leave of all the reft of my domefticks and 
friends, we went to the convent of the monks of Mount Sinai that dwell here at, Cairo ; 
immediately going from whence we arrived at the famous gate called Babel Naafer* ; 
where we made iome ftay to take an accurate view of that ancient and mavnificent 
piece of building ; and in the mean time the whole caravan being aflembled we departed, 
under the condué of one of the furbaffi, and accompanied by feveral orientals who 
were friends to the Cairo merchants, direéted our courfe due eaft, among thofe ruins 
and ancient monuments which remain of the city of the Sunf, as*is moft probable, 
which are now every where interfperfed with Turkith fepulchres; and after a journey 
of a good half hour from the gate of the city, we arrived at a place called Ukalt 
Elbahaar j, to which the aforementioned buildings, towers, or other ruins, extend ; 
which time has, for the moft part, confumed. In this place, the monks of Mount 
Sinai have an ancient houfe, formerly fufficiently large and famous, and built of hewn 
ftone ; but unlefs it be foon repaired by thofe monks, it will add to the number of its 
neighbouring ruins. Here we ftaid all night with our camels and other beafts, being 
tolerably well accommodated ; and only incommoded by the noify fonnets of our eaftern 
friends, who according to the cuftom of the country, defigned thefe their unharmonious 
vociferations as a compliment, 

Sept. 2.—At break of day we all arofe, and having loaded our fifty camels (for of 
that number our caravan confifted), we took leave of our Cairo friends, and about five 
in the morning departed from this place, fome on horfes, fome on camels, and fome on 
dromedaries ; but I for curiofity, as well as conveniency fake, made myfelf to:be car- 
tied after the manner of the Turks ina mohie, but fitting after our own fafhion ; two of 
which feats are fixed on a camel, hanging down on either fide, carrying two perfons : 
this kind of carriage, when perfons are accuftomed to it, is convenient enough. But 
Mr. Beraoue unfortunately chofe a fine horfe, which as he was not able to manage, 
would have broke his neck, if he had not foon difmounted, and changed it for a* 
camel. : 

And purfuing our journey, after a good hour we paffed through a place called by 
the inhabitants Sibel alem ; the part of it that remains to the ‘right hand of the road, 
is very agreeable, confifting ofa tower or mofque furrounded with trees, with ripe dates 
hanging down from them; which afforded a pleafant profpect. . 

After three quarters of an hour we paffed by another place called Matharca, which 
lay on the left hand of the road, very pleafantly fituated in the midit of trees; and in 
this place the learned for the moft part agree, formerly ftood-the city of the Sun § 3 of 
whoie antiquities there is nothing now remaining, but one obelitk, fixty-fix feet high, and 
having each fide, which is feven feet eight inches broad, engraved all over with hiero- 
glyphical charaéters. It ftands about half an Italian mile beyond the village. This 


® Or Baabel Naafar. See O& 
ae re ; a a, 





* + Or Heliopolis, — } Or Ukalt el Babaar. See O@. 15. 
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obelifk is ere&t, but there is another near it of the fame magnitude, which es upon 
the ground. ; pees 
Gantinciag our route for an hour and a quarter we paffed by another village ‘called 
El Marge, which lies on the right hand of the road, and, like thofe.before mentioned, 
was furrounded with palm-trees. And after another hour, that is, about nine o'clock, 
. having come to a place called Chanke; where we pitched our tents, and refrethed 
ourfelves, after having fuffered much from the burning heat of the fun, Here the in- 
habitants of the place, who are called Bedwins, live in tents, after the manner of the 
Arabians. It was pitedus to behold the poverty of thofe habitations under a poor tent, 
I might indeed fay under a black piece of coarfe canvas, fubdivided into three apart- 
ments; in the moft retired of which the women have refidence; in the middle fome 
of the men and women live promifcuoufly ; and in the outermoft are kept all the 
beaft and cattle of the field, the cocks and hens, and goats. Which feemed to me to 
be a lively reprefentation of the manner of habitation practifed by thegncient patriarchs, 
Abraham, Haac, and Jacob, &c. 

Sept. 3.——After three o’clock in the afternoon we departed from this place, and in 
about an hour’s journey we loft fight of that chain of mountains *, which we faw: to- 
wards the fouth, & a great diftance from us. And a little after, we faw, towards the 
north, hills of fand, appearing not unlike our hills in Italy when covered with fnow, 
and which continued in view for. three hours; but’ at length, when it was late in the 
evening, we loft fight of thefe alfo; Iam told, however, they reach all the way to Damiata. 
Here then we halted at about a quarter after eight, remaining all night in the open air ; 
not far from another caravan, more numerous than ours, which had {topped in this very 
place, though it had fet out before us. 

Sept. 4.—Early in the morning, about half an hour after four, we departed from 
hence, direting our journey always either due eaft, or eaft-north-eaft, through a 
number of little hills which were interfperfed here and there ; till we ftopped, about 
half an hour after ten, inan agreeable fpot of ground, adorned with a beautiful verdure, 
where we dined ; and purfuing our journey from thence about one in the afternoon, 
about five we came to a parcel of ragged mountains called Huhebi, fituated towards the 
fouth ; and after we had continued our route for three hours more we refted about 
eight o’clock. 

Sept. 5.—Having rifen at midnight along with the moon, we departed from this 
place about half an hour after one; and making our way over hills, as the day ap- 
peared we perceived we had paffed the fummit of them, and were upon the defcent, 
which declined very gently and gradually. At three quarters after feven we paffed by 
Hagirut,.on the left hand of.which are two places where there is water that is barely 
tolerable for men to drink, But full good enough for the camels. The Arabs often 
take poffeffion of thefe places in the time of war. 

Scon after we had paffed by this place, ftill continuing on the defcent, we difcovered 
the Red-fea, and fome fhips in port, two of which were then agtually departing towards 
Gidda;. and having paffed much fuch another place as Hagirut, called Birel Suels, 
where there is good water for camels, we came at length fafe aiid found about three 
quarters. after ten in the morning to Suefs, and leaving the gate of the city upon the, 
right hand, we pitched our tents on the outfide of the walls, on the fea-fhore, with the 
city to the fouth of us, und the fea to the north-eaft;. and remained- under our tents 
during the heat of the day. snes 
= Py 


ee 7 so : 
_* Poffibly it was fomewhere hereabouts that Mofes turned te go and encamp before Etham, when, accord- 
ing to the obfcrvation of Pharaoh, he feemed to be intangled in*the land; or in that ridge of mountains 
igh. Law tae: alin itl. an Mart ent sn. sie. 8 ae end Rhewts l eoeels nae. 
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. The city of Suefs is {mall and inconfiderable, and its walls half in ruins, with three 
{mall turrets or mofchs, It is fituated in 29 degrees 50 minutes of north latitude, at the 
extremity of the Red-fea, having the fea to the eaft, and the port to the fouth, 
which is furrounded on the eaft fide by an ifland, and in which there were then ten 
thips preparing to fet fail by the firft opportunity, whofe companies at prefent compofed 
the greateft part of the inhabitants of that city. When they are gone, the remainder of 
the inhabitants return towards Cairo, leaving only one or two perfons behind to guard 
the place; and ali this on account of the great fcarcity of water and provifions, for 
nothing will grow thereabouts, and there is no water nearer than fix or feven hours 
journey towards the north eaft ; to bring which the camels fet out about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and arriving about midnight, as foon as they had filled their veflels, 
they return and generally get back to Suefs about eight o’clock in the morning. A {mail 
veflel of water is fold for three or four medinas*, and the larger veffels for eight or ten 
medinas, according to the demand for it. 
Not far from our tents ‘there was a little hill, or rather a gentle rifin, 


g ground, with the 
ruins of fome ancient buildings which they fay are the remains of fome famous city. 
‘There are alfo on this hill two cannons, which lie on the ground, and which upon viewing 


narrowly, I perceived were calt by the Turks, becaufe upon the fimalfer one were Arabic 
characters, exprelfing the year when they were made, which upon computation I found to 
be about one hundred and ninety-feven years ago. The lefs was ten feet long, and its bore 
about feven inches and three quarters French meafure ; the larger, of a more ordinary 
kind of workmanthip, was near twice as long, being nineteen feet long, and its bore 
feven inches and a half. “Phere were alfo feveral other cannons lying in the city, made 
of brafs, but caft with more fkill than thofe before mentioned. 

Sept. 6.—We fet out from this place early in the morning, and to avoid going a 
great way about, round the northern point of this arm of the Red-fea, we went by boat 
from this partof Africa to that part of Afia which lies dire@ly over againft it, at the dif- 
tance of one quarter of an Italian mile. In our paffage, we aually met’fome veflels 
going to Suefs to purchafe the water, which as I mentioned before, was brought thither 
to be fold, on camels backs from the mountains. 

And now having pafled the Red-fea, the heat of the fun being exceflively great, 
we again loaded our camels, aud departed from our landing place about eleven o’clock, 
and after a journey of three hours to the eaft-fouth-eaft, leaving fome mountains fata 
great diftance towards our left hand, and having the Red-fea on our right, we refted 
about two o’clock near certain fountains called Ain el Mufa, or the Fountains of Mofes, 
fituated among little hills; which} went to, and found the water tolerably good, but 
with a little faltnefs; and no fooner does it rife out of the bowels of the earth, but it is 
loft again in the fand, or as I may fay, isin the day time inftantly abforbed by the burn- 
ing and thirity fand. At night it feems to flow further than it does by day, as may be 
feen by the traces it leaves behind; and I believe, if the place were cleanfed (it bein 
very full of dirt and mud), the water would be fweeter, and there would be a larger 
eurrent, for there are three {prings which run not far from each other, into which the 
Arabs fuffer the camels to enter when they drink. 

From thefe fountains may be plainly feen a wonderful aperture ¢ in the mountains 
on the other fide of the Red Sea, through and from which the children of Hrael en. 
tered into the Red Sea, when Pharaoh and his hoft were drowned ; which aperture is 
fituated weft-fouth-weft from thefe fountains of Mofes ; and the breadth of the fea here. 

* A medina is 1d. } Englifh money.- 


+ The mountains and eaftle of Sedur or Skur. See Gen. xv. 18, and Pococke’s Travels, p. 139. 
} Called by Mofes Piha-hiroth, or the mouth, or opening of Hiroth, Exod. xiv, 2, and by the Greeks 
Clyfma, Philoft. lib. iii, cap. 6 
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abouts, where the the children of Ifrael paffed it, is about four or five hours journey 
But from Suez by land to thefe fountains would be feven or eight hours journey, 

The place where we then were is called Sedur ; we refted ourfelves in it till fun-fet. 
At laft, about a quarter after fix, we fet forward on our journey, and going in the dark 
through the defart of Sedur, we wandered here and there out of our road, till we 
ftopped aboutmidnight to take a little reft upon a fmall hill of fand, where they fay there 
are abundance of ferpents ; but, thanks to God, we received no harm. 

Sept. 7. About three quarters after fix in the morning we again began our travels, 
journeying through the defart of Vardan *, till moving more and more from the Red 
Sea. In this defart we {topped to refreh ourfelves, about three quarters after ten, or 
about three leagues diftant from the Red Sea. And after dinner (here I was very 
much out of order) we again fet forward about three o’clock, travelling through the 
plains in exceffive hot weather, till cight at night, when we refted, 

Sept. 8.—From this place we departed about three o’clock in the morning, making 
our way over feveral hills and vales, which brought us towards the mountain Gebel 
Hamam el Faranf. And about feven o’clock we found feveral trees, and fome ver- 
dant {pots of earth, in the midft of the barren fand; and there came from the moun- 
tains a moft delightful breeze, which fenfibly refrefhed my bowels ; fo that I was fur- 
prizingly reftored to my health. 

At length we entered into an exceeding pleafant and agreeable wood, at the foot of 
the aforefaid mountain of Hamam el Faran, and refted ourfelves at three quarters after 
eight, in a place called Garondu; which is a fmall, but moft delightful valley, full of 
certain trees with which it is beautified, and which emit a moft agreeable odour, not 
unlike the fmell of the balfam of Peru. ‘There are alfo in this place many palm-trees, 
and in the bottom of the vale is a rivulet flowing from the aforementioned mountain, 
the water of which is tolerably good, and in fufficient plenty, but is however not free 
from fome bitternefs, though it is very clear. After it has run through this valley for 
fome hours towards the welt, it then empties itfelf into the Red Sea. Many think this 
to be the place mentioned, Exod. xv. 23. where it is faid of the Mraelites, that ‘ When 
they came to Marah, they could not drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter 5 
fill thel.ord fhewed unto Mofes a tree,which when he had caft into the waters, the waters 
were made {weet.’ 

Sept. 9.—We departed from this delicious place at one o’clock in the morning; 
Iut behold, fearce were we got out of the vailey, wher our euides found that two of 
their camels were mifling (they had been ftolen by fome thieves during the night time), 
and therefore the caravan ftopped, till they went in fea:ch of their loft camels; but not 
being able to hear any tidings of them, we proceeded on cur journey all that night and 
the next day till a quarter after cleven, without fuflering any great inconveniences 
from the hills and vales we pafled ever, upon which we met with feveral green tufts, 
and prickly trees, called in Arabic chajzm, though on either hand of us our road 
was bounded with huge and rugged mountains. And having taken a moderate dinner 
under one of thefe mountains of marble, we departed from thence at three quarters 


* Or Ovuardan. Pococke’s Trav. p. 139. 

+ In this journal of OA. 8, thefe mountains are deferibed under the chara&er of the Mountains of 
Hamam el Pharaone, or the baths of Pharao 3 which I fuppofeto be a miftake in the people of the country, 
who, not knowing why thefe baths fhould be called the baths of Faran, or rather Paran, have given them 
the name of the baths of Pharao. But in the times of Mofes this whole country was known by the 
name of the wilderne’s of Paran, Gen xxi. 21, Num. x. 12, xii. 16, xiii, 3. 26, 1 Sam. xxv. 1, whence 
Mount Sinai was al’o calledMount Paran, Deut. xxiii. 2, Hab. iii, g. and therefore probably thefe baths 
were originally the baths of Paran. See Pococke’s Trav. p. 139. 
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after three ; and continuing our journey {till in a fandy, but tolerably even road, though 
between hills and mountains on every fide, we came towards the fetting of thefun, to 
a large and fpacious plain, which had a gentle afcent up to it, but was itfelf environed 
by mountains. After we had paffed this, we came about nine o’clock at night, by an 
eafy defcent, to a valley called Nefo, which was about a league diftant from an Arab 
village of the fame name, where was a {pring of exceeding good and delightful 
water. 

Sept. 10.—-Having pitched our tents, we remained here, in order to provide our. 
felves with water, till four o’clock in the evening ; at which time we again fet forward 
on our journey; and as foon as we had pafled the aforementioned valley, we began 
to rife over hills and mountains by a tolerably eafy afcent, till, having as it were over- 
come the mountain, we refted at a place called Chamil. 

Sept. 11.—In the morning, at a quarter after five, we departed from this place, and. 
through a rugged road, in which there lay a great many blocks of marble, with great 
difficulty we got up on a very high mountain. In this road, on each hand of us, were 
exceeding high mountains, of the moft beautiful granates of various colours, but chiefl 
red. At length about three quarters after eleven, we reached tke fummit of the 
mountain, or rather of the mountains, but with great difficulty; and from this. Place 
we were able to difcover mount St. Catharine. And from thence* defcending by a 
tolerably eafy road, we came to a valley in a plain, where, at place called El Barah, 
we {topped at three quarters after one; and having made a fhort meal under a tree, 
we fet forward again about two o’clock ; going up the mountain bya road neither very 
fteep nor rugged ; which when we had gotten the better of, we began to defcend again 
by a tolerably open road to a valley between two exceeding high mountains of marble, 
And as foon as we had arrived at this valley, which was about fun-fet, we immediatel 
turned our courfe to the left, where we alfo came to another valley, befet with high 
mountains on either fide ; and, having got to the top of the hill, we halted, about 
half an hour afteg feven, at a place called Marah, where we ftaid all night, greatly 
diftreffed with the fharpnefs and fevere coldnefs of the air. From this place to 
Mount Sinai the road is tolerably even and pleafant, with mountains of granite marble 
on either fide. 

Sept. 12.—Having rifen a little after midnight, we departed from this place: about 
half an hour after two, and going through a fandy road, which lay in a valley be- 
tween mountains, we came about fun-rife to a moft pleafant and agreeable place called 
Barak, where was a very delightful wood, which appeared the more charming be. 
cufe hitherto our road had Jain only over rocks, hills, and mountains, the very 
fight of which alone was fufficient to terrify the traveller. And having amufed our- 
felves for the fpace of an hour with the delightfulnefs of this wood, we again proceeded 
on our journey, which led us. twifting and twining between rugged mountains, fome- 
times eaftward, fometimes northward, and fometimes fouthward, though we never 
were out of our way. And about eight o’clock we came to a rock, which ftands by 
icfelf, where the Turks fay the prophet Mahomet refted himfelf 3 and where, when he 
attempted to fit down, the rock yielded under, him like the foftelt wax, and formed 
itfelf into the thape of a feat for him (there appears indecd.a little hollow in the ftone,. 
which may have given rife to this tradition), and on that account the Turks approach 
the place with great reverence, flroking the ftone with the palms of their hands, and 

- kiffing it with their lips. 

And now continuing our journey towards Mount Sinai, in order to go the beft road,, 

we took a great circuit towards the left -hand, though there is another fhorter an | 


5 more 
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more dire&t roads yet becaufe there are fome fteep afcents and defcents in it, our 
guides chofe the lefchand road, though the longer, as being better for. the camels. 
‘And about three quarters after nine, as we were pafling by a mofque where a certain 
Schiech Saleh was buried, who is held by the Turks in great veneration, feveral of our 
guides and paffengers went thither to receive a benediction; and that the camels and 
the reft of the bealts might be partakers of it, they brought irom thence a {mall quantity 
of fand with which they {prinkled them. 

At length, about mid-day we difcovered fome fquare buildings in the neighbour 
hood of Mount Sinai, which, as 1 was informed, the Arabs make ufe of as repofitories 
for their corn; and on the other fide, upon the left hand, we difcovered the garden 
belonging to the convent, full of trees, which is fituated juft at the foot of Mount 
Sinai. And going in a fouth-welt diredtion, when we came jult over again{t the afore- 
faid garden, we faw another vale lie open to the fouth-eaft, in the middle of which, at 
the diftance of half an hour, ftands the convent of the holy Mount Sinai; to which all 
of us, partly out of devotion and partly becaufe of the difficulty of the road, afcended 
on foot between two exceeding high mountains, that to the north-eaft called Mount 
St. Beftin *, and the other to the right called Horeb or Choreb. In the middle between 
thele two mountains is fituated the convent of Mount Sinai, in twenty-eight degrees of 
north latitude: < is built in an oblong figure, with only one great door, which directly 
faces the north-welt, and looks into that vale through which we came. ‘The wall of 
the convent towards the north-welt, as well as that to the fouth eaft, are equally two hun- 
dred and four feet long of French meafure. And the other two, one of which 
faces the fouth-weft, and the other the north-eaft, are each two hundred and forty- 
five feet long, being for the mo:t part built of fquare ftones fix feet and one third 
broad; but the wills are of an unequal height, according to ‘the inequality of the 
ae I meafured the corner which looks towards the weit, and it was forty-five 
feet high. ; 

‘And forafmuch as the great door is always walled up, to prevents the incurfions of 
the Arabs, immediately after the entrance of a new archbifhop, which happened this 
very year, every other perfon who is defirous of going into the convent mult be drawn 
up with a rope to a great window, thirty feet high from the ground, in that part of the 
wall which looks to the north-eaft. And when one is got into the convent, there is 
nothing of curiofity to be feen, all the buildings and edifices, efpecially thofe which 
concern the friars or the religious, and the fmaller chapels, being built of rough 
bricks, in great confufion and irregularity, without either fymmetry or order, making 
here and there crooked and dark paffages, with feveral afcents and defcents ; only the 
building of the great church of the Transfiguration of our Saviour Jefus Chrift may 
be confidered as worthy our obfervation. It was built, they fay, by the emperor Juf- 
tinian; and is in length eighty feet, and in breadth fifty three; but the breadth is 
diminifhed by a wall on either fide at nine feet diftance from the outward wall, for 
the conveniency of chapels which are made jn it, as I fhall hereafter mention ; fo 
that there remains only thirty-five feet in the clear. In this great aifle are three rows 
of pillars forming three naves, and the pavement is finely adorned with variety of figures 
in different kinds of marble. But the great altar is after the cuftom of the Greeks, 
entirely gilt. 

The prefbytery is of an oval figure both within and without; and adorned with 
Mofaic work reprefenting the Transfiguration of our Saviour Jefus Chrift, and on 


* Qu. St. Epifteme. Pococke’s Travels, vol.i, p.143) 147 
the 
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the outfide is the flatue of the emperor Juftinian, who was the founder of the 
church. Before the prefbytery are four candlefticks, two of which are very magni- 
ficent, being fix feet high, and made of brafs richly ornamented ; and of the like 
workmanfhip there are two more hanging down in the middle of the church, which 
are capable of holding feveral candlcs. “There are befides many lamps hanging up and 
down in the church, fome of filver and fome of gold ; the moft remarkable are thofe 
that hang in the prefbytery, which are for the moft part all of gold ; but that which 
hangs in the great altar is alfo fet with jewels. 

Next to this church of the Transfiguration is the little chapel of the Bufh *, which 
ftands on the place where our Lord appeared unto Mofes in.a flame of fire out of the 
buth, as defcribed Exod. ili, 2, and immediately adjoins to the wall of the prefbytery. 
This chapel is ten feet broad and feventeen feet long; the pavement of it is adorned 
with the fame kind of works as that of the church ; and the walls with porcelain ; there 
are in it feveral lamps both of gold and filver. It was. built, they fay, by queen Helena ; 
and the place’ where the buth grew is fuppofed to be dire€tly under the altar, and is 
covered with plates of filver; over which ftand two large filver candlefticks, eight 
feet high. On the other fide of this chapel are two other chapels; that to. the fouth 
is called the chapel of the Seventy Martyrs, and that to the north. is the chapel of 
St. James. 

When you come into the great church, there are on the fouth fide three chapels 
the firft that of St. John the Evangelift, the fecond of St. Simon the Stylite, and the 
third of the Saints Cofma and Damianus. And on the other fide towards the north, 
there are alfo three more, viz. firlt, of St. Andipe; fecondly, of the Saints Conftantine 


and Helena; and the third of St. Mariana. This whole church is covered: with 
lead. 


Befides this church and thefe chapels, there are feventeen other little churches or 
chapels fituate here and there in the convent; r. That of St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
is tolerably large and roomy; 2. St.George; 3. St. Stephen; 4. St. Michael the 
Archangel; 5. St. Bafil, Gregory, and Chryfoitome ; 6. Demetrius the Martyr; 7. 
St. Nicholas; 8. St. Mofes and Aaron ; 9. St. Sergius Wachus ; 10. St. John Baptitt ; 
x1. St. Anthony the Abbot; 12. Of the Five Martyrs, Euftratius, Euxendius,.Barba- 
rius, Oreftus, and Eugenius ; 1 3- St. John the Evangelift; 14. St. Catharine; 15 and 
16. Two Epifcopal Chapels; 17. One in the garden where the friars are buried. And 
befides all thefe chapels there is a mofque with a turret for the Turks, which ftands 
near the weftern door of the great church ; for the prefervation of which, they fay, 
they have feveral immunities granted them under the hand of the prophet Mahomet. 
There is nothing elfe in the convent remarkable. 

Thereis no record when this convent was built, except what remains on a {tone over 
the great door, the infeription on which is in Arabic charaéters fo-ancient, that none of 
us could read them, except the year, Oy, which denotes$g26. This ftone, accordin, 
to the tradition of the fathers of the convent, firft {tood* over the chapel of the Buh, 
and was placed there by St. Helena; but, after the great church, and the walls of the 
convent were built, this tone was moved out of its ancient place, and fixed in the wall 
where it now ftands. But in my opinion, this hiftory is without foundation, becaufe 
St. Helepa lived in the fourth century, whereas the afore-mentioned infcription belongs 


* It is from this piece of hifory that this part of Mount Horeb is called Mount Sinai, the Hebrew 
for a buh being fene, 
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to the fixth century : I rather think therefore that this {tone was engraved and fixed up 
by the order of Juftinian, who was the founder of the convent. ; 

When we firft came into the convent, we were received by the fathers and brothers 
of the convent with the greateft affection and regard, and efpecially by the archbifhop 
Jaanikius, who was the fuperior and prefident of the place; and who gave us a very 
elegant fupper, and afligned us very convenient apartments, confifting of five chambers, 
ina part of the convent that was newly built; and alfo for our better accommodation, 
indulged us with the liberty of going when we pleafed into the garden 5. which is not 
permitted even to the monks. And we having there pitched a tent, dined and fupped 
init every day while we ftaid. 

The alorelaid garden is fituated on the outfide of the walls of the convent, to the 
north-welt; to which there is a paffage under ground from the convent with iron gates to 
3t. ‘This garden is fufficiently fpacious, and very well fupplied with good water, with 
which it is daily watered, and by that meams produces great quantities of all forts 
of plants, and herbs, and trees; fuch as almonds, apples, peaches, olives, figs, pome- 
granates, pears, and in particular moft delicious grapes both red and white: and as 
this month happened to be the feafon for ripe grapes, as well as many other fruits, we 
gave a loofe to our appetites; and the air of the place being exceeding fine and 
wholefome, indulged our palates with great freedom and luxury. . 

The temperatere of the air feemed to me as moderate, as if I had been in one of 
the moft temperate climates of France in the month of September; the heat of the day 
not being exceflive, nor the night air infufferably cold. However, I cannot but think 
that the fe of this place in fummer, as well as the cold in winter, muft be almoft 
infupportable, fince, during the winter feafon, the fnow falls here in great abundance. 

September 13.—This day being Holy Sunday, we were invited to attend at church, 
as we ufually did on other days, where the archbifhop himfelf officiated, and fang. 
the mafs cloathed in his pontificalibus, wearing on his head a fort of imperial crown made 
in filver, of exquifite workmanthip ; with the reft of the minifters that attended him, 
in very fumptuous apparel ; which when ended, we dined in the common refectory of 
the convent, with the archbifhop and the reft of the monks, who eat only of one dith. 
After dinner, all of us ftanding up, we took each a moderate piece of bread, cut from 
one loaf, and drank alfo all out of one cup, the archbifhop beginning firft. When all 
had drunk, we broke up, and departed. This ceremony is obferved as a mark of 
mutual love and charity. 

September 15.—At two in the afternoon we went out of the convent to fee the holy 
places thereabouts; and as foon as we got out we began to afcend the mountain, which 
1s made tolerably convenient by the means of ftone fteps cut in it up to Mount Sinai, to 
the number of fifteen thoufand (the way to it is direétly fouthward): and after an afcent 
of a {mall half hour we came to a moft delicious fountain of cold water, which fprings 
dire€tly out of the rock, fomed here into a kind of grotto. The Greeks tell many 
wonderful ftories of this wafér, but as they feem to be without foundation, I think 
it more advifeable not to repeat them. 

Going on further for another half hour we came to a fmall church or chapel, 
dedicated to the bleffed Virgin Mary; and proceeding from hence by the fteps, came 
to 4 narrow part of the road adorned with a gate; where, they fay, many confeffionary 
priefts ufed formerly to fit, to hear the confeffions of the pilgrims that came to vifit 
thefe places, and were not permitted to proceed any further, till they had obtained 


Temiflion of their fins ; fo that being made clean by the participation of this aos 
7 they 
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h ey might proceed to obtain a benedidtion from the Lord, and mercy from God our 
Sa viour, repeating as they went, the third verfe of the xxivth Phalm, ‘ Who thall 
afc end into the hill of the Lord? and who fhall ftand in his holy place? Even he that 
hath clean hands, anda pure heart, &c.’ 

As foon as we had paffed the gate, we faw on our right hand a very high mountain 
towards the weft, being almoft perpendicular over us: near the furamit of wiich there 
grew, as it were in defpite of nature, a beautiful green tree, which appeared as if it 
grew out of a wall. And at about the diftance of another quarter of an hour, we came 
to another gate, which when we had paffed, we entered into a beautiful plain, where 
are two delightful cyprefs trees, and two olive trees, near to a wel! of fweet water, 
which, as they fay, is only a colleétion of water that is made by the winter fnows and 
rains. And to this part of Mount Horeb it was that Elias the prophet fled from the fage 
of Jezebel, as is mentioned 1 Kings xix. 9, where it is faid, that, when he arrived at the 
Mount of God, ‘ he came thither to a cave, and lodged there;’ which cave exilts 
to this very day, and is fituated at the foot of Mount Sinai, and is now inclofed in a 
church built of red and white granite marble; the entrance into which is from the 
weft, The dimenfions of this cave are, in length five fect, in depth four feet, and 
height four and a half; which whea we had vifited, we returned to the well, and. 
lodged all night under the olive trees. This plain where we lay was entirely furrounded 
with mountains, that formed two valleys, one of them extending itfelf to the fouth- 
fouth-weft, and leading direétly to the convent of the Forty Martyrs; the other’ 
ftretching to the north-weft. 

September 16.~—Farly in the morning, before break of day, we began to afcend 
the holy Mount Sinai from the aforefaid church of St. Elias, and found the afcent to be 
very fharp; fo that unlefs the aforementioned fteps had been made in the hill, by 
laying broad {tones one upon another, we fhould have found the afcent to be exceeding 
difficult, it being much more ftcep than the afcent of the preceding day. The courfe 
of our road lay dire@ly towards the fouth; and after an afcent of three quarters 
of an hour we were fhewed the place, a little out of the road to the left hand, where 
the Mahometans lay that Mahomet, together with his camel, was taken up by the angel 
Gabricl into heaven ; and that this camel was of fuch a fize, that it food with one of 
its fect at Mecca, another at Damatcus, the third at Cairo, and the fourth on Mount 
Sinai ; where ftill remains the mark made by the imprefiion of his foot in.the very marble 
rock. However the Greek monks acknowledge #I i made by. themfelves, 
to gain the more veneration from the ‘Lurks for this holy mountain, if not on account 
of its own fan@ity, and the wonderful works performed there by God, yet at leaft 
on account of this miraculous impreffion of the camel’s foot. Accordingly, it has pie. 
vailed on all Mahometans to treat this place with ile highelt regard. 

At length, after a fall quarter of an hour, we arrived on the holy. Mount Sinai, 






and as foon as we had got on the plain, which is on the ‘me it, we immediately faw 
a church and a Turkith mofque. Formerly indeed there wila large.church buili upon 
this place, which almoft covered and occupied cs it were the whole plain ;. but this. was 
deftroyed Ly the Turks, who left only one part, towards the north, for the ufe of the 
Chriftians, and veferved the other, towards the fouth, for the ufe of the Mahometans. 
Before you come to the church of the Chriftians there is a cave in the rock adjoining 
to it, into which there is a very narrow entrance. In this place, the tradition is,. that” 
Mofes jaw the glory of the Lord, as ment:oned Exedus xxxili.2i.  ¢ And the Lord: 
faid, behold there is a place by me,. and. thou fhalt ftand upon.a rock ;..and it. fhall- 
come to pals while my glory pafieth by, that I will put thee in » clift of the rock, and 1 
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will cover tliee with mine hand while I pafs by; and I will take away mine hand, 
and thou fhalt fee my back parts, but my face fhall not be feen,’. And accordingly it 
is faid by common tradition, that it was in this clift of the rock that Mofes’ was hid 
by the Lord; but Mofes, neverthelefs, that he might have a better view of the fore- 
mentioned glory, having raifed his head and body on high, left his entire: figure 
imprefied in the marble rock, to perpetuate the memory of this miracle. So that in the 
lower part of the rock there remains the impreflion, as if it had heen in melted wax, of 
his knees* and both his hands, and in the upper part the impreffion of his back and one 
half of his face. , 

And going further on this plain, we entered into the church that is contiguous to the 
rock ju(t mentioned, which church is fubdivided into two chapels: in the larger the 
Grecks perform divine fervice, and in the other the Roman catholics ; and in this place, 
they fay, it was that Mofes received the two tables of teftimony, as mentioned Exodus 
xxxi. 18. © And the Lord gave Mofes in Mount Sinai two tables of teftimony, tables 
of ftone, written with the finger of God.’ But on the other fide of the mount, as J 
faid, towards the fouth-fouth-weft, ftands the Turkifh mofque, built in the form of 
an oblong, in which are hung up feveral veffels filled with myrrh, and other oblations 
which are cuftomary with the Turks, who hold this place in the higheft veneration ; and 
I believe this mofque may be about feventy paces diftant from the chriftian church, the 
fuperfices of thts plain on the top of Mount Sinai not being very large. 

Under the eaftern part of this mofch there is another cave, greater than that of St. 
Elias, in which, they fay, Mofes commonly dwelt when he was upon the top of this holy 
mount. The door of this cave looks towards the valley which extends itfelf towards the 
fouth-weft ; and in this valley ftands Rephidim, where mention is made, Exodus xvii. 1, 
that the Iraelites murmured for want of water. From this mountain there is a fair 
profpect of Mount St. Catharine, lying towards the fouth-weft, and of the Red-fea 
towards the fouth and weft. After we had each of us performed our devotions, we imme- 
diately defcended again towards the well on Mount Horeb, from whence we laft came. 

And after we had dined we departed from thence, at eleven o’clock, througi. the 
valley that extends itfelf towards the north-weft, which conducted us, as it were in a 
circle, towards the fouth. In this journey we met with feveral places that were for- 
merly inhabited, as alfo with fome churches ; the moft remarkable is that of St. Pan- 
teleon; over which, near the fummit of the mountain, on the icft hand, towards 
the fouth eaft, there is a cave, in which two kings fons fpent their lives in performing 
rigid penances, ‘And a little further from this church we began to defcend a very fteep 
mountain for a whole hour ; and when we came into the valley, we found a convent, 
which is called the convent of the Forty Martyrs. 

The convent of the Forty Martyrs is fituated in the midft of a vale, having Mount 
Sinai on the eaft, and Maynt St. Catharine’s on the weft. But before I had entered the 
convent, two Arabs cade to me, and faluted me very amical:'y, and after they. had 
lighted their match fro y pipe, left me to wait at fome diftance for the arrival of a 
monk that was our guide, who had ftaid behind with the reft of our companions, for T 
had come hither alone, having outwalked the reft; but upon their arrival, the two 
Arabs ftopped them, and threatened to fire among them, if they did rot dcliver up the 
monk who was their conduétor, and oblige him to come out from among them; w hich 
when it was done, they took him and bound him, and carried him off to the neigh- 


* Quere. Might not the fame chiffels that engraved the impreffion of the foot of Mahomet’s camel, have 
engraved thofe alfo of the knees and hands of Mofes, &c. 


bouring 
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bouring mountains’, faying to the reft, ‘ Depart in peace, for we have no ill-will to you, 
but have a reckoning to make up with this rafcal of a monk,’ who followed them 

_ without attempting to refift. 

This affair gave my companions a great deal of concern; for though they feemed 
able to have refcued the monk, yet they well knew that if thofe two Arabs had made 
any noife, they would, upon the leaft notice, have had an hundred more come to their 
afliftance. For when two young Greeks, who were well armed, were going, contrary 
to the opinion,pf the reft, to the relief of the monk, the Arabs began immediately to 
fire at us; uporl which we all retired inftantly towards the convent, and left the monk 
é their hands, with whom they foon made up their reckoning, and paid him in ftripes 
the account which they had to make up with the convent, of which he was the interpreter 
and procurator. 

The convent of the Forty Martyrs has a {mall church, and but very indifferent 
accommodations for lodging ; only the garden is large and handfome, and well ftored 
with all kinds of fruit, and is furrounded as it were with a wood of olive trees. There 
is likewife a refervoir of good rain-water, and a {mall {pring of frefh water, which running 
through it from the mountains, waters the gardens and all the adjacent valley. 

September 17.—Early this morning thofe of our company who wexe hale and ftrong 
departed to go up the mountain of St. Catharine ; but I, with about half the company, 
ftaid behind in the convent. The hiftory of which journey is as follow$: as foon as they 
were departed out of the convent, they began their journey towards the fouth-weft, and 
after half an hour, they began to afcend a very rough mountain, and difficult of afcent ; 
for as they were no {teps formed upon it, but the whole way covered with fmall trundling 
ftones, thefe gave way under the feet. In this road there is abundance of curious 
ftones, and pendent rocks on either fide, which are wonderfully marked by nature with 
the moft beautiful veins, fhooting forth in the refemblance of trees, whofe branches are 
fo very minute, and yet fo very exaét, that art could not poffibly come up toit. And 
of theie they brought back with them a good quantity. ; 

After an hour’s travel they came to the water called the Water of the Partridges, 
where this moft delightful {pring iffues out of fome rude marble rocks, which are of a 
black colour. ‘This fountain, the Greeks fay, broke out miraculoufly when the body 
of St. Catharine was carried from this mountain to the great convent, where her relicks 
are preferved to this day ; at which time the bearers of her corpfe being ready to perifh 
with thirft, the partridges, which attended her funeral from the fummit of the moun- 
tain, conducted them to this place, and difcovered the fountain to them. 

From this water, after three quarters of an hour, our travellers came toa plain, from 
whence they were able to difcover the {ummit of Mount St. Catharine; and after they 
had walked in this plain for a good half hour, they began again to afcend the mountain, 
the greateft difficulty of which is towards the top. So that the whole time of travelling 
from the convent of the Forty Martyrs to Mount St. Cathiigine may be looked upon to be 
about three hours. a 

On the fummit of this mountain is a {mall plain, on which, according to the tradition 
of the Greeks, the body of St. Catharine the virgin and martyr, who fuffered under the 
emperor Maximin, was depofited, having been brought thither by angels from Alex- 
andria; and the mark of the place where fhe was laid, ftill remains to he feen as you 
look towards Mount Sinai, which ftands to the north-eaft, at about four hours diftance, 
The length of this impreflion * is feven feet in black and white marble granite, with a 
little mixture both of red and yellow {pots. And about a year ago the monks built a 
{mall chapel over this tomb, feven feet eight inches broad, ten feet long, and fix feet high. 


*O Might not the fame workmen that engraved the impreffion of the foot of Mahomet’s camel, 
cate ks 
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From this mountain, which overlooks all the reft, there is an exceeding fine and ex- 
tenfive profpeét. Mount Sinai, as I faid before, lies towards the north-eaft, the Red-fea 
to the weft, as alfo Tor, a place fituated on the Red-fea, at two days journey diftance 
from hence. To the fouth appears that extended arm of the Red-fea, which is called 
the Alanitic Gulph, upon which the famous port of Alana formerly ftood. : 

September 18.—We departed from this convent of the Forty Martyrs at a quarter 
after feven, through that vale which extends itfelf dire€tly towards the north-weft ; and 
defcending from the garden of the convent for a quarter of an hour, we came, as it 
were, through a wood of olive trees, to the church and cave of St. Onuphrius, in which 
he fpent a devout life for forty years. Which, when we had vifited, and gone for 
another quarter of an hour through the aforefaid valley, we came to the ftone which is 
called by the Greeks the Stone of the Fountains; which Mofes ftruck twice * with his 
rod, as is defcribed Numb. xx. 11, where it is faid, ‘ And Mofes lift up his hand, and 
with his rod he fmote the rock twice ; and the water came out abundantly,’ 

Which aforementioned ftone +t or folitary rock, is about twelve feet high, and about 
eight or ten feet broad, though it is not all of one equal breadth ; it is a granite marble 


* N.B. Here our,traveller is miftaken in his quotation out of the Scriptures; for this is not the ftone 
which Mofes ftruck twice, as mentioned Numb. xx. 11, but the rock in the valley of Rephidim, where the 
children of Ifrael fqught the Amalekites, before they arrived at Mount Sinai, as mentioned Exod. xvii. be 
whereas the ftone which Mofes ftruck twice, as mentioned Numb. xx. 11, is that ftone which will be {poken 
of hereafter in this Journal, under the tranfactions of O@ober 2. 3 

+ N.B. ‘The Devil tempted our Saviour by quoting texts of Scripture ; and as he hath continued ever 
fince to endeavour by pious frauds to deceive, if poffible, the very elect, he therefore exciteth men, of fome- 
times good intentions, to forge falfe miracles, to invalidate by that means, as far.as lies in his power, 
thofe which were performed by our Saviour and his apoftles, One flagrantinftance of which, among many, 
are thofe curfed and hellifh frauds praGifed by the Grecian monks of Mount Sinai, in graving impre(fions 
in the rock, of the foot of Mahomet’s camel, and of the body of St. Catherine and of Mofes; which would 
take off from the evidence which this wonderful rock of Mevibah daily gives of the truth of the Moiaical 
hiftory, if it was poffible for the Devil to effe& it. But as the marks in that ftone are of fuch a nature, as 
that human art is not capable of imitating them, the finger of God fheweth its own handy-work in 
the fupernatural fiffares, which ave broken deep into the folid granite in fuch a manner, as not poffibly to 
have heen effected by human art. T’o convince the reader of which, I fhall here give him a copy of the 
dcleription of this remarkable ftone, as I find it in the Travels of Dr. Shaw and Dr. Pococke. 

The defcription of this rock, as given us by my friend Dr. Shaw, is as follows: “ After we had defcended 
“ with no {mall difficulty down the weftern fide of this mountain, we came into the othcr plain that is 
‘* formed by it, which is Rephidim, Exod. xvii. 1. Here we {lill fee thet extraordinary antiquity, the rock 
* of Meribah, Exod. xvii. 6, which hath contiaued down to this day without the leaft injury from time or 
* accidents. It isa block of granite maible, about four yards fquare, lying tottering, as it were, and loofe 
** in the middle of the valley, and feems to have formerly belonged to Mount Sinai, which hangs ina 
** variety of precipices all over this plain. ‘ ‘I'he waters which gufhed out, and the flream which flowed 
‘© withal,’ Pal. vii. 8, 91, have hollowed acrofs one corner of this rock a channel about two inches deep 
“ and twenty wide, appearing to be cruftated all over like the infide of a tea-Kettle that hath been long in 
‘ule. Befides feveral mofly produétions that are {lil preferved by the dew, we fee all over this channel a 
© great number of holes, fome of them four or five inches deep, and one or twoin diameter, the lively and 
«« demonttrable tokens of there havitigebeen formerly fo many fountains. It likewife may be further obferved, 
““ that art or chance could by no means be concerned in the contrivance ; for every circumftance points out 
“ to us a mirache ; and, in the fame manner with the rent in the rock of Mount Calvary at Jerufalem, never 
** fails to produce a religious furprize in all who fee it.?” 

The acconat which my war:hy friend Dr. Pococke gives of it is-this : “¢ Here they thew-the rock, which, . 
« they fay, Mofes flruck and the waters flowed out, when God told him ke would ftand before him 
“upon the rock of Horeb, which was afterwards cailed Maffah and Meribah. It is on the foot of Mount. 
 Scrick, and is arcd pranite ftone, fifteen fect long, ten wide, and about twelve high. On both fides of 
“ jt, towards the funth end, and at the top of the ftone, for about the breadth of eight inches, it is difco-. 
“ loured as by the running of water; and all down this part on both fides, and at the top, are a. 
“« fort of openiuss or mouthz, fome of which refemble the lion’s mouth, that is formetimes cut in fone 
* fpouts. but appear not to he the work ofa tool. ‘Phere are about twelve on each fide, and within every 
* one is an herizontal crack, and in fome alfo a crack perpendicularly down. There is alfo a crack from 
« one of the moutlis next ‘he hill, that extends tv.o or three feet towards the nérth, and alltround the foutl, 


“ gud: the Arabs call this flone the Stone of Motes.” 
ot 
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of akind of brick colour, compofed of red and white pots, which are both dufky in 

their kind; and ftands by itfelf in the aforementioned valley as if it had grown out of 

theearth, on the right hand of the road towards the north-eaft. There remains on it 

to this day the lively impreffion of the miracle then wrought ; for there are ftill to be 

feen places whence the water gufhed out, fix openings towards the fouth-weft, and fix . 
others towards the north-eaft ; and in thofe places where the water flowed, the clefts 

are ftill to be feert in the rock, as it were with lips. 

Which, when we had attentively obferved, we proceeded on our journey, going 
direétly forward towards the north-weft ; and after a journey of a fmall half-hour 
reached the end of the aforefaid valley. Here we found a ‘great plain, into which 
another valley opens itfelf, extending: towards the north-eaft. In this great plain, 
towards the fouth-weft, on a moderate rifing, is fituated the garden of the convent of 
Friars, which is guarded by the Arabs, and has a fall ftream of fweet water running 
conftantly through it, and with which it is fupplied ; and in the faid garden are nine 
very ftately cedars, of which two exceed the reft in height, and are of a prodigious 
fize ; befides many other trees, fuch as apples, pears, vines, &c. The little church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul ftands in the bottom of the garden, as alfo a fmall building 
belonging to the convent, which is inhabited by the Arabs who watch the garden. 

In this great plain, which is on the outfide of the garden, and which extends itfelf, as 
I obferved before, towards the north-eaft, that * tranfaGtion is faid to have happened 
which is defcribed Numb. xvi. 32, concerning the rebellion of Corah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, when the earth opened her mouth, and fwallowed up them and their families. 
This plain or vale is pretty near of one equal breadth. When we had travelled through 
it from the garden of the convent, about a fmall half-hour, we came toa place where 
the Greeks fhewed us in the granite marble, which is of a brick-duft colour (as moft 
of the neighbouring mountains are), a hole or cavity, where, they fay, Aaron caft the 
head of the golden calf, as is defcribed Exod. xxxii. 4, when the people gave him the 
golden ear-rings that were in their ears, and ‘ He received them at their hand, and 
fafhioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf? And ver. 24, 
Aaron is reprefented as excufing himfelf, faying, ‘ And I faid unto them, Whofoever 
hath any gold, let him break it off; fo they gave it me; then I caft it into the fire, and 
there came out this calf? This cavity is, indeed, formed in fuch a manner as to afford 
fome {mall refemblance to the head of a calf, and hath marks in it fomething like horns ; 
itis in length about two feet and a half, in breadth two feet, and in depth two. At the 
bottom of it is earth or fand, which feemed to me to be about three feet deep ; but I 
cannot be pofitive as to that, fince we neither had time nor opportunity for extracting it 
out of the cavity, or model, as the Greeks pretend it to be; much lefs could we difcover 
any impreffion of a nofe or mouth, or of ears or eyes; wherefore, as the holy Scriptures 
{peak of the formation of a whole calf, and not of an head only, there feems to me to 
bea good deal of reafon for rejecting this piece of tradition. ‘The Greeks, however, to’ 
impofe the more upon the ignorant, fay, that though it rain ever fo much, no water is 
feen to lie inthis hole; they perfift in this declaration, and alledge, in proof of itt, 


* Here our traveller and his informers are again miftaken in the hiftory of the tranfaCtions of the I{raelitess 
for the rebellion of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, did not happen while Mofes was upon Mount Sinai, 
or in the neighbourlood of it ; nor till the Ifraelites had arrived at the foot of Mount Hor, which is quite 
at the other end of this promontory, and had refufed to go and take poffeflion of the land of Canaan after 
the return of the {pies from thence, as mentioned Numb. xiv. 1, &e: 

+ Quotations out of the fathers for proof of a matter of faét, produced by perfons who live upon the fpot, 
feem to be an odd kind of argument. And the ingrodu@tion of Pere Sicard’s opinion, in oppolition to this 
declaration of the Greeks, feems quite as odd ; for they do not affert that fnow will not lie there, but only 
that rain will not, which father Sicard’s aflertion does not contradi&. 

quotations 
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quotations out of the fathers; but Pere Claud Sicard fays, that laft year he found fome 
fnow actually lying in the cavity, and that it was quite filled with it; whenceit is reafon- 
able to belicve, that the caufe why the rain doth not lie in it, is owing to fome hole at 
the bottom of the cavity, which emitsit as faft as it enters and has paffed through the 

, fand, But that in this place, or hereabouts, the Ifraelites worfhipped the golden calf, 

~ is fomewhat probable, inafmuch as there are fome rocks here twelve or fifteen feet 
high, upon which, when the golden calf was fer up, it might eafily be feen and adored 
by all the people who were encamped in this wide and extenfive vale; and further, 
becaufe this place likewife anfwers and is fituated direétly over againft another vale to 
the eaftward, by which, they fay, Mofes defcended from Mount Sinai, when he brought 
with him the tables of the teftimony, and where, they fay, it was that he broke them, 
when he came to the foot of the mountain. 

Going on our journey through this valley, we came in a quarter of an hour, from 
the place diftinguifhed by the head, to that garden which we firft faw when we came into 
thele parts: here we found a fpring of frefh water, and much fruit. And. now having 
altered our rout towards the fouth-ealt, at about the diftance of a gun-fhot from the 
garden, they fhewed us a ftone, about two feet high from the, ground, on which are feen 
fome unknown, characters, which, however, they fay, were engraved by Jeremiah the 
prophet in honour of Mofes and Aaron, who were buried there. But this is what I 
give no creditrto, fince I find it written of the burial place * of Mofes, Deut. xxxiv..6. 
¢ But no man knoweth of his fepulchre unto this day.’ At length, in a {mall half hour 
from hence, we arrived at the convent of Mount Sinai, making this day, from the convent 
of the Forty Martyrs hither, a journey of two hours and a quarter. And ister 
finifhed our progrefs, we faw every thing that was to be feen here with the greate 
fatisfaction, ; 

September 19.—The Greeks celebrated the feaft of the bleffed Virgin Mary. And 
the archbifhop again officiated,’ cloathed in his pontificalibus ; and when mafs was done,. 
we were, as ufual, conducted to the refeCtory, where, before dinner, we had our feet 
wathed by fome of the monks, the reft chanting their devotions during the opefation. 
And as foon as the wafhing was over, every one, according to his inclination and abili- 
ties, gave for the ufe of the convent either one or two chequins. As for the reft of the 
time while we ftaid there, nothing remarkable happened. 

Odober 1.—On this day we opened a cheft, kept on the right hand of the prefbytery, 
in which are preferved the relics of St. Catharine; and the principal parts they brought 
forth to fhew us, were the fkull and left hand of this faint, having the flefh and fkin on 
it, but quite dried up, and covered with beautiful rings. After we had been favoured 
with this fight, we were permitted to depart. ‘Taking leave, therefore, of the archbifhop, 
and the reft of the monks, we came out of the convent about noon, amidft the noify 
clamours of the Arabs, by the fame way that we entered. When we arrived at the 
place of The Head, we ftopped, and having pitched our tents, were forced to continue 
there the remainder of that day, whether we would or not; but alter. a great deal of 
buftle, we at length made our contract with the Arabs, to carry us back a better road 
by Tor than that which we came. Accordingly, 

Ottober 2.—We departed about two o’clock in the morning, and taking the fame 
route by which we came, we refted, after three hours.and a quarter’s travelling, {topping 


* As to the burial place of Aaron, it is exprefsly faid that he died and was buried upon Mount Hor, at 
the further end of this promontory from Mount Sinai. See Numb. xx. 28. xxxiii, 38. Deut. xxaii, 50. 
And Moles died on the top of Pifgah in the land of Moab, over againit Jericho, Deut, xxxiv. 3) 5. 
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in a. place where was good water, at no great diftance from the ftone* of Mahomet ; 
and having laid im our provifion ofwater, departed about eleven o’clock, and in about 
half an hour we again paffed by the ftone, where, as I faid, Mahomet feated himfelf; 
and in another hour we entered the fhady wood} before mentioned. About three 
~ o’clock we paffed by a large rock t+ on our left hand, in which, as in that other rock 
which Mofes ftruck with his rod, appear from the bottom to the top openings where 
water hath gufhed out. Which, when we had pafld by, we {topped in an open plain, 
where we ftaid all night. : 

October 3.—About three quarters after three in the morning, we departed from this 
place, and at four o’clock, being about day-break, we turned out of the road: by which 
we firft came, and leaving the valley leading to Marah on the right hand, entered jnto a 
large vale between very rough mountains, commonly called Gebel Faran, our courfe then 
pointing towards the north-weft. And pafling through this vale by a tolerable eafy 
defcent, we found it adorned with trees and dates on both fides of us, here and there 
interfperfed with the habitations of Arabs, and full of biras, which entertained us very 
agreeably with their charming notes. About three quarters after eight we pafled by a 
place on a mountain upon our right hand, called Kabegin, which was entirely deftroyed, 
nothing remaining of it but the ruins, And after a journey of another half hour we 
came to another ruined place, called Faran §, about a quarter after nine, fituated like 
wife on our right hand. This was formerly a large city, containing niany convents of 
the Greeks; for it was an epifcopal city, under the jurifdi€tion of Mount Sinai, and 
formerly had the famous Theodorus for its bifhop, who wrote againft the Monothelites. 
But at prefent nothing remains except heaps of ruins of this famous city. Here we were 
obliged to ftop, on account of the difputes between the Arabs. 

In this place no one is fuflered to put pen to paper, by reafon of a tradition they have, 
that here was formerly a river |], and that when an European was going to write down a 
defcription of it, out of indignation it funk under ground, and has difappeared ever fince. 
We departed from hence {oon after three; and after three quarters of an hour we again 





* See page 391. Sept. 12. 

+ This place is called Barak. See Sept. 12, p. 397. 

¥ This is a very remarkable paflage, it being the only place, in any book of travels, in which I have ever 
met with the mention of this fecond ftone which Mofes ftruck ; though it is manifelt from the Scriptures, 
that he ftruck two different ftones, and at very different times. And as this is ina retired part of the wilder- 
nefs, it is a wonderful confirmation of the veracity of the Mofaical hiftory; for which reafon, inde- 
pendent of all curiofity, I fhould think it worth while to employ fome perfon to go thither, who fhould be 
very particular in his defcription of it. ‘The firlt tone which Mofes ftruck is mentioned in the xviith chaptef 
of Exodus, to have been in the valley of Rephidim, and before the arrival of the Hraelites at Mount Sinai. 
Whereas the fecond which Mofes ftruck twice before the waters guthed out, is mentioned in the xxth chapter 
of Numbers as being in the wildernefs of Kadehh; after the death of Miriam, and not long before the 
fas Ha Aaron. So that there was about thirty-eight years diftance between the one tranfa@tion and 
‘the other, : 

§ This fhonld be written Paran. Which place was famous in hiftory fo long ago as in the days of 
Abraham ; the four kings who took his nephew Lot prifoner, having firft, in their paflage round the Dead 
Sea, *{mote the Horites in their Mount Seir, or Mount Hor, unto El-Paran, which is by the, wildernefs,’ 
a — hence this wildernefe is frequently called: the Wildernefs of Paran. See note in page 39% 

ept. 8, 

{| 'This tradition is very remarkable; for as the author defcribes his journey from the fecond rock of 
Mofes towards this place to have been through a vale by a tolerably ealy defcent, it is poffible that this 
tradition may have arifen from the water which flowed out of this rock, and formed a river, which, as St. 
Paul defcribes it *, followed them during their abode in that part of the wildernefs, but probably dried up 
foon after their departure. 


“9% 3 Cor. xg 
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ftopped at a place called Magai, where we found good water, with which we plentifully 
fupplied ourfelves. 

Oétober 4.—We departed from hence about three quarters after four in the morning, 
and.continuing our journey by a pretty harp defcent, got out at length from among the 
monttrous mountains of Gebel Faran, and came to a large plain, {urrounded however 
with hich hills, at the foot of one of which we repofed ourfelves under our tents at about 
half an hour after ten. Thefe hills are called Gebel el Mokatab, that is, the 
Written Mountains ; for as foon as we had parted from the mountains of Faran, we 
paffed by feveral others for an hour together, engraved with ancient unknown charac- 
ters, which were cut into the hard marble rock fo high as to be in fome places at twelve 
or fourteen icet diftance from the ground; and though we had in our company perfons 
who were acquainted with the Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Armenian, 
Turkifh, Englith, Ulyrican, German, and Bohemian languages, yet none of them had 

, tny knowledge of thefe characters, which have neverthelefs been cut into the hard rock 
with the greatelt indultry, if a place where there is neither water nor any thing to 
be gotten to eat. It is, probable, therefore, thefe unknown * charaéters contain fome 
very fecret myfterics, and that they were engraved either by the Chaldeans, or fome 
other perfons long before the coming of Chrift. In this place, where we this day refted, 
there are two roads, one leading through a valley to Tor, and ftretching directly weft- 
ward ; the other road towards the north-weft, leading direétly to Suefs. Here the Arabs 
refufing to carry usall, according to our agreement, to Tor, a violent buftle arofe, till 
at length it was concluded we fhould go direétly to Suefs, pafling by the baths of Pharoa, 
of which by and by. ‘I’hus fubmitting, whether we would or not, to the determination 
of the Arabs, the day following, being 

Otober 5,---We departed at half an hour after fix, and by that road which leads 
north-weft, proceeded towards the baths of Pharao 3 and continuing our journey 
through thefe mountains, which, they fay, are alfo written with unknown characters 
like the others, we ftopped, at half an hour after nine, in a plain totally furrounded with 
mountains. After dinner we went to a neighbouring valley which lay weftward, called 
Megena, where is a grotto cut with infinite labour in the marble rock, the entrance 
into which is, by the injury of time and weather, for the moft part obftructed by 
great {tones ; and even the cave itfelf almoft half filled with fand. Being obliged to 
ufe the help of candles and other lights, on our entrance we came immediately to a 
great hall, fupported on every fide by rude unfinifhed pillars. This grotto, we could 
perceive, reached a great deal further ; but on account of the exceffive heats, we decline 
exploring it on, and we found that the further we went, the more the paflage was 
obftruéted with fand. At length, we concluded that this cave was built for a burjal« 
place t to the Egyptians. But the inhabitants of the place, as well as the Arabs, fay 
that a certain fehiech, called Abuzelime, dwells in it, who drinks coffee continually 
brought from Mecca by birds, and pounded in mortars by angels ; with many other 
fuch like fables, which I do not think worth while to enumerate, 

Odtober 6,—We departed from hence at three quarters after four, and having reached 


* The learned allow that the ancient Hebrew cliaraGter, having been difufed during the Babylonifh cap- 
tivity, is loft, and that it is the Chaldee charaG@er which we now ule inftead of it. The probabilityis, there- 
fore, that thefe charaéters are the ancient Hebrew character, which the [fraelites having Icarned to 
write at the time of the giving the law from Mount Sinai, diverted themfelves with practifing it on 
thefe mountains during their forty years abode in the wildernefs. 

+ This fuppofition is, in my opinion, alittle extravagant, confidering the great diftance this place is from 
Egypt But [ fee no reafon why it may not have been made by the Ifraclites during their abode in the 
wildernefs, for fome public ufe or other. 

the 
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the top of a mountain by an eafy afcent, about three quarters after leven we difcovered 
the Red Sea lying to the weft. We all, however, travelled down on foot, the defcent 
being pretty fharp; and a little afterwards came to a plain, where we proceeded ftraight 
forward between the hills, and at ten o’clock, coming out from among the mountains 
towards the north-weft, we approached to the fea-fhore; and continuing our journey 
till half an hour after eleven, we then ftopped, and refted ourfelves ina plain at about 
an hour’s diftance from the fea. This we did on account of fome frefh water we found 
here, of which we laid in a good quantity againft our enfuing journey over the next 
mountains, at an hour’s diftance from us towards the eaft. 

Odober 7.—Here we remained till after mid-day, and about two o’clock fet forward, 
keeping upon the fea fhore till about fun-fet, we again left the fea, and arrived between 
the mountains by a tolerable eafy afcent, after we had pafled the mountain called Gebel 
el Scheitan, that is, the Mountain of the Devil; which, as it is entirely of a black colour, 
gives foundation for the Arabs to report, that the Devil fometimes dreffed his victuals 
under it, by the fmoke of which it acquired that blacknefs. They relate alfo another 
fabulous hiftory about a head erected on high towards the entrance into the moun- 
tains, upon the left hand of the road; being a very large ftone, fuppofed to have 
been the head of a fea captain, whofe name was Baube, which was gut off by the Arabs, 
and put on the fate of that mountain, where it now remains, and that in one night’s 
time it was turned into ftone ; and, they fay, fhould any one throw’ it down from the 
place where it is fixed, it would by next day be reftored to its fituation. But thefe are 
the only fables of the Arabs. Proceeding on by the dufk of the evening in the foremen- 
tioned valley, till three quarters after fix,as it was full of trees, we refted there that night. 

O€ober 8.—We departed from hence about fun-rife, and after a journey of three 
hours ftopped, on account of a difpute with the Arabs, whether we fhould go or not to 
the baths of Pharao. And after a quarter of an hour we again fet forward, {till defcend- 
ing a moderate hill, till we came to a place where two roads meet, one leading direétly 
to Suefs, and the other, on the left hand, to tlie baths of Vharao. Here a terrible diffen- 
tion arofe, and the utmoft confufion, fome taking the route towards Sue(s, and the others 
going towards the baths of Pharao; till at length, after a dreadful contelt, thofe re- 
turned who had departed for Suets, and all went on together by the valley which leads 
to the baths of Pharao. : 

Having travelled two hours we got clear of the mountains, and came near the fea, 
which lay to the weft of us; and continuing our road towards the {ca coaft, after a 
journey of one hour we ftopped. Then changing Mur route to the left, we travelled 
fouthwards upon the fea-fhore, and came with our dromedaries to the baths of Pharao, 
which are about three quarters of an hour from the high road, where beiny arrived, we 
confidered the place very accurately. It isat the foot ofan exceeding high mountain, 
ftretching from eaft to weft till it terminates on the fea at about the diltance of a ftone’s 
caft from it ; and in thisintermediate {pace the aforementioned mineral waiers break 
forth and bubble up, making three diftin@ ftreams, which run into the fea, and are fo hot 
that a man can hardly bear his hand or foot in them. Thefe waters have a falt and 
fulphureous tafte, and leave a yellow tinge behind on the place from: whence they iffue, 
but are otherwife in themfelves very clear and pellucid. At length we came to the foun- 
tain head, where there are two caves or hollows in the mountain, which diminifh regu- 
larly ; that towards the left, being the largeft, forms itfelf, s+ it were, into a chamber, 
into which, when any perfon enters, it raifes as wonderful a {vat as if he was in a very 
hot bath, Hither many fick perfons refort, and by fweating for forty duys fucceflively, 
and regular diet, and drinking the mineral water, recover their health. 

: 3F4 "he 
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_ The water is often fent for to Cairo, by thofe that cannot conveniently come to the 
fountain, and frequently drank at home with good fuccef&. ‘The inhabitants of the 
place fay, that if you put four eggs into any of the baths, three of them’ will be boiled, 
and the fourth will difappear. But this I give no credit to, unlefs I had feen the experi- 
ment. ‘They are. called Hamam el Pharaone *, that is, the baths of Pharao, becaufe 
poflibly they might formerly hive bean frequented by Pharao, Whence alfo the ade 
joining fea, which is three or four leagues broad, is called Berke el Pharaone, or the 
Lake of Pharao. And as it is a good ftation for cailing anchor in, a fhip happened 
at this very time to be riding here at anchor, waiting for a favourable wind to carry her 
to Gidda. 

Having taken a carcful view of this bath and the places about it, we departed to 
join the reft of our caravan, and overtook it late at night, on the fea-fhore in the valley 
of Gorondu +, where the rivulet _before-mentioned empties itfelf into the fea; and is 
here both bitter and falr, and very difagreeable to the talte. We {pent in this place a 
very uneafy night, on account of the high wind, which drove the fand in great quan- 
tities upon us, and incommoded us very much. : 

‘O&. 9.— About fun-rife we departed, and in our courfe along the-fea-fhore were ftilk 
much difturbed by the high wind. After a journey of fix hours, having Icf alt the 
mountains, we travelled over feveral little hills and xifing grounds, and refted in a 
place where were f-veral tufts of green grafs; and refrefhing ourfelves with a moderate 
dinner, we travelled on again for four hours and a half, till it was pretty late in the 
night; and, two hours before we ftopped, pafled a place near the fea where was a ftream ” 
of excellent fweet water. 

O&. 10.—That we might get beyond Suez, we departed from hence foon after mid- 
night; butin about two hours it became fo dark, that we were forced to ftop, whether 
we would or not, for fear of the camels falling. And at half an hour after four, it 
being dawn of day, we fet forward again, and in feven hours came to the Wells of 
Mofes, called Ain el Mufa }. Immediately upon our arrival here, all of us who were 
on horfeback purfued our journey, and rode on before, to provide a fhip to carry us all 
to the other fide of the gulph. ‘After we had taken fome reft, the caravan came up 
to us about five o’clock, by which time the fhip being got ready, we went aboard with 
all our concerns; and when landed, lodged ourfelyes in our former camp § on the 
outfide of the city of Suez. Here we found only two fhips, which were to {ail in two 
days time. - ‘ 

ba. 11.——We remained in ofr tents at Suez, being vifited by the Chriftians of the 
place, who alfo entertained us with an elegant fupper. ; 

O&. 12.—This whole day we faw thofe Arabs paffing by who are the moft invete. 
rate enemies to the Arabs of Mount Sinai. And left we fhould encounter them on the 
toad, we ftaid on purpofe till the following day. . 

OG, 13.—And now imagining that all the Arabs, who-were at enmity with us 
were gone by, we departed from Suez ; and after a journey of a good hour {topped at 
Bir el Suez j], before defcribed ; after a moderate dinner here, we again fet forward, 

-and when we were not far diftant from Agirut J we perceiyed a caravan of our enemies 
jutt over againft us,which we all thought had paffed by long before; fo that though they 
were going another road at the diftance from us of a gun-fhot, yet our Arabs neverthelefs 


* Hence poffibly kot-baths in England are called bummums. See alfo the note, p. 390, Sept. 8. The 
hummums are fo called from the fign of Houhynyms of Swift, Ed. 
+ See Sept. 8, p. 390. t See Sept. 6, p. 389, fl See Sept. 5. p. 388. 
$ See Sept. 5, p. 383, | See Sept. 5, p.383. 
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prepared themfelves for battle, alighting from their camels, and marching on foot 
armed with lances, fwords and guns; while four of the chief of them galloping their 
horfes between the enemy’s caravan and ours, attempted, by infulting them in this 
bravading manner *, to provoke them fo an engagement. Vor though the camels of 
our enemy’s caravan were much more numerous than ours, yet we were ftronger in 
the number of armed men; fo that they durft not attack us, but haftened their pace 
to pafs by us: and it was not unpleafant to behold thofe that were in thé rear gallop- 
ing after the reft for fear we would take them prifoners. Soon after they were gone, 
we turned towards the road by which our enemies came, which was upon our right 
hand ; and having paffed Agirut upon our left hand, of which we have already fpoken f,. 
we continued our courfe between hills and rifing grounds, interfpered here and there 
with tufts of green herbs, on which the camels fed, being about fix Italian miles: 
diftant from the road which we paffed in our former journey. At length we ftopped. 
when we were come three hours and a half from Agirut, feven hours and a half fron¥ 
Suez, and within fight of the mountains ot Huhebi {, which were about a good league 
diftant from us towards the north. 

O&. 14,—At half an hour after four in the morning we departed again from this 
place, and about fun-rife faw feven animals called gafell, and a good many hares feed- 
ing on the afore-mentioned green tufts. And having paffed by the mountain Huhebi, 
at, as I faid, about a league’s diftance, we ftopped at half an hour afte¥ eleven ; and 
at one o’elock, after dinner, we again fet forward on our journey, and travelled till half 
an hour after five, when we ftopped near a little hill. ; 

O&. 15.—We proceeded on our journey this morning at about half an hour after. 
five, travelling, as before, between hills and rifing grounds, and refted ourfelves at half 
an hour after nine. And having quitted the road that leads by the village of Chanke §, 
we purfued: our journéy directly towards Cairo. For which place we fet forward at 
half an hour after one, leaving thofe fandy hills {| on our right hand through which we. 
pailed in our former journey. And a little betore fun-fet we afcended up a little hill: 
called Daher el Homar, that is the Affes Back, from whence we got a view of the: 
fituation of Cairo, at four hours anda half diftance from us; and profecuting our 
journey between twilight and the light of the moon, we at length came, about nine 
o’clock, to the lait ftage, called Ukalt el Bahaar ], where our friends were gathered 
together expecting our arrival. They received us very affectionately, with finging 
and exultations, and embraces; and according to the cuftom of the Orientals, fpending 
the night in noify clamours, and clapping their hands. : 

O&. 16, - This day we entered the city, in good health, by the port of Baab el Naafars 
and Tarrived at my own houfe: thanks be to God, who brought me thither fafe from 
all miichief. 


“* Or at leat to thew they were not afraid of them, 
+ See Sept. 5. p. 388. . § See Sept. 2, p. 387. q See Sept. 1, p. 387. 
t See Sept. 4, p. 388. {| See Sept. 3, p. 388. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE EAST, &c. 
BY RICHARD POCOCKE, LLD. F.R.S.* 


Book the Firft. Of Paleftine, or the Holy Land. 
re 


Cuar. L—Of Paleftine, or the Holy Land in general, and of Joppa, Rama, 
. and Lydda. 


ALESTINE confifted’of the twelve tribes of Ifrael, and comprehended not only 
P the land of Canaan, which lay between Jordan and the fea, and was bounded on 
the north by mount Libanon, and on the fouth by Arabia Petraza, but took in likewife 
the kingdoms of Bafhan and of the Amorrhites beyond Jordan, which fell to the lot 
of the Tribes af Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of Manaffeh. 

Before this country was conquered by Jofhua it confifted of feveral fmall kingdoms ; 
and after it Hid been governed by judges for fome time, when it was in poffeffion of the 

’ Ifraelites, it was erected into a kingdom under Saul; but on the revolt of the ten 
tribes under Rehoboam, it was divided into two kingdoms, that of Judah, containing 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and that of Ifrael or Samaria of a much greater 
extent, which comprehended the other ten tribes, . 

After the captivity in Babylon the government was in the hands of the high priefts 
until the time of Julius Czefar, when the conftitution was altered by the Romans, 
and Antipater fhared in the government with Hyrcanus, the laft high prieft who enjoyed 
the fovereign power. Afterwards Herod, the fon of Antipater, alone governed this 
and fome other neighbouring territories under Auguftus. 

- The Romans divided the country into feveral tetrarchies, under different governors, 
part of which were afterwards made a Roman province, and fome of them were at cer- 
tain times erected into a kingdom. _ Gabinius, alfo governor of Syria, divided the country 
into five jurifdictions, each having its court for the adminiftration of juftice. At length, 
the Jews being difperfed after the deftruction of Jerufalem, this country was confidered 
only as a part of a Roman province. In the divifion of the empire it fell to the lot 
of the Eaftern emperors; but the Saracens over-running thefe parts, it remained in their 
hands four hundred and fixty years: it was then conquered by the Chriftians, when 
Jerufalem and the Holy Land were made a kingdom, and being in part pofleffed by 
its fovereign, and the knights of Jerufalem, it was held by them eighty eight years, 
and was the feat of the holy war, until it was entirely f{ubdued by the Mahometans, in 
the year one thoufand one hundred and eighty feven. 

On the roth of March, 1737-8, I embarked at Damiata, on board a French fhip 
that carried the Egyptian pilgrims to Joppa, moft of them being Coptis, in all about 
two hundred and fifty. The firft land we had fight of was mount Carmel, but, the 


wind oeing contrary, we didnot land at Joppa until the fourteenth, when I went to the 
Latin convent. 


* London 1745, folio. His account of Egypt, 1743, folio, belongs to Africa. 


The plates are very numerous, ill chofen, and ill executed; and have becume ufelefs fince the far 
fuperior engravings publifhed by latter travellers. 


10 . Joppa 
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Joppa is in the tribe of Dan*, in the champain country of Saron, which extended 
from this place northward as far as Ceefarea. Ancient geographers feem to have 
miftaken in placing Joppa near the fouth-eaft corner of the Mediterranean, which, 
according to the fea charts, as every one may obferve, is much further fouth, and is 
commonly placed to the fouthward of Gaza, about the ancient Raphia, at the guiph of 
Lariffa, 

Joppa is fituated on the fide of a low hill over the fea; there feems to have been an 
ancient port, which might have contained great veffels, but now large boats only can 
go into it. The thips ride in the open road, and are often obliged to go to fea in ftormy 
weather, 

‘The Latin convent, where European pilgrims are received, is faid to have been 
the houfe of Simon the tanner. But the tradition is more probable, that it was on the 
fite ofan old convent, nezr the European burial grounds over the fea, at a place where. 
there are tan-pits, which may have been made of late years, It was here St. Peter faw 
that remarkable vifion, by which he was forbid to call any thing common or unclean f.. 
All the other religions have their convents at the foot of the hill near the fea, with: 
conveniences for receiving a great number of pilgrims, who often wait here to go with 
the caravan to Jerufalem before Eafter, and to ember! when they return. 

About a mile to the eaft of the town, on a rifiry ccund, are fome old foundations, 
which they call the houfe of Tabitha, who wa : sed from the deadeby St. Peter t,. 
where probably there was a church dedicare! to her, and the Greeks come to this 
place, and perform their offices on the day of her teftival. 

‘They have a great trade at Joppa in foap, which is not only made here, but likewife 
at Jerufalem, Rama, and Lydda, theugh commonly fold under the name of Joppa foap, 
and it is from this place that Egypt is chiefly fupplied ; it is made of the oil of olives and 
athes. They allo export great quantities of cotton in {mall boats to Acre, to be fhipped 
off for other parts. ‘They have a conftant fupply of good water, by digging wells clofe 
by the fea fhore. ; 

The town belongs to the Kifler-Aga, or head of the Grand Signior’s black eunuchs, 
who fends a governor to this place, that refides in a {mall caftle, at the fouth end of 
the town, and has a foldiery under him; but they are of little ufe in the country againft 
the Arabs, becaufe, as I was informed, if they happen to kill any one, they are obliged 
to pay for the blood a fine of eleven hundred piafters, which is near one hundred and 
fifty pounds, and fixteen changes of raiment, which the foldiers of the Grand Signior 
are not obliged to. 

‘There was an opinion that Jerufalem could be feen from this place §, but it would be 
dificult to conceive it, as the hills between thefe places are confiderably higher than 
thofe on which Jerufalem ftands, unlefs they could fee from the height of Joppa any of 





* According to the Roman divifion of Paleftine, it is in the tetrarchy of Judea, which confifted of the 
tribes of Juda, Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon. The other parts of the divifion confifted of Samaria, Ga- 
Silee, Pera, Decapolis, Gaulonitis, Galaaditis, Batanea, and Auranitis, Samaria contained in it the 
tribes of Ephraim, Iffachar, and the half tribe of Manaffch. Galilee had in it the tribes of Zabulon, 
Affer, and Naphthali. Persea, on the other fide of Jordan, confifted of the tribes of Gad and Reuben. 
Decapolis was part of the half tribe of Manaffeh. Gaulonitis was to the north of it. Galaaditis was a 
hilly country, extending from mount Libanon, through the half tribe: of Manaffeh, and the tribes of Gad 
and Reuben, Further north in the half tribe of Manaffeh was Batanga. And more northwards was 
Auranitis or Iturea: Beyond this, bordering on the territory of Damafcus, was Trachonitis, The 
country of the Philiftines was to the fouth of Joppa, and chiefly confifted of five cities with their territories, 
that is, Afcalon or Ekron, Gath, Azotus or Athdod, and Gaza, which country was given to the tribes of 
Dan and Simeon, but was never entirely pofleffed by them, 

+ Asx, ft A&s ix. 36. § Strabo, xvi. p. 759, 4 
Te. 
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the very high towers of Jerutalem ; for Jofephus affirms they could view the fea from the 
tower Pfephinus, as well as the utmoil extent of the Jewith dominions to the weft. 
This place is alfo menticned by the ancients, as the fcene of the adventure between 
Andromeda and Perfeus*. And the grave St, Jerom fays, that the ring to which the 
lady was faftened remained in the rock to his time. ; 

I did hot feeJoppa till after my return, for when I went to the Latin convent the faperior 
informed me, that a caravan was then fetting out for Rama, and that the monks, who 
went with it, were to be at Jerufalem the next morning. SoI put all my cath into 
the fuperior’s hands, it being a rule never to carry any money, becaufe, if the Arabs 
fhould chance to find it, it would often expofe pilerims to be fearched, and ill ufed for 
the fame end. I. went with the fervant of the convent out of the town, where an 
afs being provided for me, I was accompanied by two Arabs on horfeback, and came up 
with the caravan that had already fet out; which confifted of a few camels, about 
twenty affes laden, and fome perfons either on affes or on foot; and among the former, 
four of the Latin monks, to whom I made myfelf known. I foon found we were got into 
a country under the influence of the Arabs, for as our beafts (that were not eafily 
governed) went too fat, they came oftea, and flopped them with the butt end of their 
mufkets, which they not only laid on the beafts, but alfo on the riders, efpecially 
on the monks, who thought it policy to pretend noi to underftand the Arabic language, 
that they mightrrot be troubled with theirimpertinence. After travelling three leagues, 
we arrived at the Latiy convent in Rama, in which they «re all Spaniards. The monks 
fet out that night for Jerufalem, under the conduét of tome arabs, whom they ufually 
employ, who furnifhed them with horfes ; but they faid tlicy heard I wasa rich merchant, 
and demanded a very extravagant price to carry me; on which it was thought advife- 
able that I thould wait for another opportunity. During the time I ftayed in the con- 
vent, the fuperior thought it proper I fhould not ftir out, or be fo much as feen from 
the terrace on the top of the houfe, that the Arabs might not know that a Frank 
was there. 

Rama, in the tribe of Ephraim, called by the Arabs Rameli, is fituated in a rich 
plain, and is fuppofed to be the Arimathewa of Jofeph, The monks have a notion that 
the haufe of Nicodemus {tood on the fpot of the fall old chapel in their convent; and 
that he made that famous crucifix here which is at Lucca, and is commonly called 
Volto Santo. ‘This convent is faid to have been founded by Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy. : : 

‘There were two churches at Rama, whith are now converted into mofques, in‘one 
it is faid fome of the bodies of the martyrs of Sebafte in Armenia were depofited : 
near the tower of that church is a large building, fupported by pillars, which is thought 
to be the remains of a monaftery. Near the Latin burial place, there is a large ciftern 
or vault under ground, which has always plenty of good water in it: the root of the 
tamarifk tree growing into it, the waters are efteemed good for the dropfy. There 
are great ruins of houfes ia this place, fo that it feems formerly to have been a much 
more confiderable town than it is at prefent ; and it is probable that it flourifhed during 
the time of the holy war. The Greeks and Armenians have convents here, and 
there are commonly three or four French fators, who refide in this place, to buy 
up cotton, and fend it to Joppa. The Arabs are fo troublefome in thefe parts, that 
fometimes they rob the people even in their gardens, 


’ 
* Strabo, ibid. Jofephus, iii. p. 29. + Hic locus ef quo ufque hodie faxa monftrantur in littore, 
in quibus Andromeda religata, Perfei quondam fit iiberata prafidio. Comment. Hicronymi in Jone prophetes 
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About a league to the eaft-north-eaft in this plain is Lydda, where St. Peter cured 
Zneas of the palfy *.. I went to it in my return; it is faid to have been deftroyed 
by Geftius in the beginning of the Jewith war, and when rebuilt it was called Diofpolis. 
It is now only a poor village, but the ftones that are feen in the modern buildings 
fhew, that it has been a place of fome confequence. There are remains here’ of a 
very fine church, built by the emperor Juftinian, and though fome later writers fay, it 
was the work ofa king of England, yet from the architeCture that remains, it may 
be concluded, that it could only be repaired by one of them, probably by Richard the’ 
firft, when he was in Paleftine, during the time of the holy war. This building is of 
hewn ftone, both within and without, and of excellent mafonry. The Greeks have the 
eaft part of the ruined church, which is @covered, except that the arch remains 
over the high altar, which being a pointed arch, after the Gothic ftyle, doubtlefs was 
built when the church was repaired; the Turks have turned the weft end into a 
mofque, having a great veneration for St. pane They have fome legend that he 
was of this place, and fuffered here as a confeflor by fcourging, and fome fay died in 
this place as a martyr, of which particulars there {gems to be no account that can be 
depended on. 

‘All this country is a very rich foil, and throws up 2 great quantity of herbage. I 
obferved chardons growing very rank, alfo rue, fennel, and the ftriped thiftle, which, 
probably, on this account, has been called the holy thiftle; they fay alfo there are a 
great variety of anemonies. I faw likewife many tulips growing wild in the fields, 
and any one who confiders how beautiful thofe flowers are to the eye, would be apt 
to conjeture that thefe are the lilies to which Solomon in all his glory, was not to be 
compared. 

On the feventeenth the great caravan of pilgrims came from Joppa to Rama, in their 
way to Jerufalem, under the conduét of the governor of that city. The Latin monks 
neither go themfelves, nor fend others with it, becaufe fome Europeans have formerly 
been taken out of the caravans by the Arabs, and detained by them in their villages 
and tents, till the Latin fathers have fent money to ranfom them; fo that now they 
always travel under the conduct of Arabs, having generally fome of known fidelity, 
who ferve them on thefe occafions. It was thought the roads would be more fecure about 
the time when the great caravan was paffing; fo in the evening every thing was pre- 
pared for my departure. And as foon as it was dark I fet out for Jerufalem, under the 
conduét of an Arab on horfeback, and his fervant on foot. He led me two or three 
miles to his tent, not much out of the road, where there was an encampment of 
Arabs, I fat round’a fire in the tent with his wife and others. For the Arabs are 
not fo ferupulous as the Turks about their women, and though they have the harem, 
or womens part of the tent, yet fuch as they are acquainted with come into them; 
they brought me bread and coffee, and after a while fignified that I might go to fleep 
on the carpet. For I underftood that we fhould depart in an hour or two, fo as that we 
might be at Jerufalem before it was day. I fell afleep, but when I awaked, and faw 
the daylight, I began to be very uneafy. However, coffee was prepared, and the 
Arab went out, as I fuppofed, to get the horfes; biit as it was two or three hours. 
before he returned, I began to be very apprehenfive what they might defign to do 
with me; but when he came in he endeavoured to make me underftand that we fhould 
depart at night, which gave me fome fatisfadtion, ei I doubted whether he was 
entirely to be depended on. And I lay under greater difficulties, as, in this journey, for 
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certain reafons, I did not take my interpreter with me. However, they entertained me 
as well as they could, made cakes which were four, and brought fine oil of olives; in 
which they ufually dip their bread, and perceiving I did not like it, they ferved up 
fome four buttermilk, and every meal was clofed with coffee, I was kept in the harem 
for greater fecurity, the wife being always with me, no ftrangers ever daring to come 
into the womens apartment, unlefs they are introduced. Several women came to 
look at me, and fome men. In the afternoon the Arab, putting his ftriped garment 
upon me, took me out to walk with him in the fields, and, as a mark of ‘his civility, 
cut off the tender fhoots of wild fennel, and gave them me toeat. However, as foon 
as it was dark, we fet out as before, and, when we came to Jerufalem, he faid, that 
coming out of Joppa he was informed thit fome of his enemies were there, and he was 
afraid they might have laid wait for us; fo to be fecure he conduéted me to his tent, 
and when he had me out, did not care to carry me back to the convent again, It is 
certain this is thought to be one of the moft dangerous roads in Turkey, and accord- 
ingly in the plain he conduéted me, not by the high road, but through the fields, and 
T obferved, that he avoided as much as he could going near any villages or encamp- 
ments, and fometimes ftood ftill, as I thought, .to hearken, and would often ftop, 
and, as I imagined, called his fervant to be near him, and ready to give him his pike. 

We had travelled, as I conjectured, about fix miles in the plain, croffed the dry bed 
of a winter torrent, and afcended the hills to the north. This probably is the rivulet, 
called by the writers of the holy war the river of Rama, and may be the fame as Gaath < 
mentioned in the holy fcripture, and probably is that river which Reland fuppofes to 
fall into the fea, about half a league north of Joppa; we afcended the hill, and coming 
to a narrow pafs, I obferved a fquare building of hewn ftone to the left, and, oppofite 
to it, on the other fide of the hill, a large ruined building over a precipice. This feems 
to be what is commonly called the caftle of the good thief, where they fay he was born 
and lived, and, I fuppofe, is the fame place that the Arab fhewed me at a diftance in 
my return from Jerufalem by another road, and told me it was called Ladroun, From 
the account that travellers give, the building to the left feems to be the mofque, which, 
they fay, was a church dedicated to the feven Maccabees, where fome alfo affirm, that 
they were buried, but without reafon, Modin, the place of their birth and interment, 
being in the tribe of Dan. On the top of the hill we paffed through a ruinous village ; 
here the Arab feemed to be under fome apprehenfions, and I obferved that ke rid with 
his pike poifed, fo as to be ready in cafe of any attack. We defcended the hill, having a 
narrow valley to the fouth, and obferved a {mall ftream running down the fide of it 
into a large ciftern. We afcended another hill on the fouth fide of the valley, and 
went along a plain road with hills on each fide; I did not fee a place which is called 
Jeremiah, where they fay there are ruins of a church, and fome think that it probably 
may be Anathoth, where that prophet was born. Going on I faw a mofque on a high 
hill, which afterwards I had reafon to think was Rama, where Sanwel was buried. We 
defcended the rockly hills, and paffed by the end of a valley, which had high hills on 
each fide of it, This I had afterwards reafon to conclude to be the valley of Lefca. 
We afcended a little way, and pafling by a ruinto the right, came to the top-of a low 
hill, from which we defcended into the plain country which is near Jerufalem. 1 faw 
many ruins on each fide of the road ; and we arrived at the gate of Jerufalem near two 
hours before day. 


* 2 Sam, xxiii. 30, « Chron. xi. 32. It is probable that thefe brooks rife about Mount Gaafh, which 
was to the fouth of Timnath-terah, where Jofuah was buried. Jof, xxiv. 30. Jud, ii. 9. ch 
~ e 
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“The Arab would have left me, but I made figns to him not to go, and as it rained 
I ftood and refted myfelf againft a tree, and flept, being much fatigued ; but if he had 
left me, I fhould have run a great rifque of being ftript, for people came to the gate 
before it was open. As foon as we could go in, the Arab left me with the keeper of 
the gate, and called the Dragoman or interpreter of the convent; whilft he was 
gone I had been infulted by the boy that belonged to the gate, who demanded money 
of me, and fhatched my handkerchief from me as a pledge; but the man into whofe 
hands he put it, returned it to me, when the interpreter came, who thewed me the 
way to the convent. 


Cuap. Il.—Of Jerufalem, and of Mount Sion in particular. 


Tf’ is doubted by fome whether Salem, mentioned in the hiftory of Abraham, was 
fituated where Jerufalem now ftands ; however, it is certain this city was called Jebus, 
when the Ifraelites conquered it. The prefent name is thought to fignify the inheri- 
tance of peace. After it was deftroyed by the Romans it was called Atlia, but it foon 
recovered the old name, which was always retained among chriftians. The Arabs call 
it Kudes-Sheriff, that is, The holy and noble. + 

This city ftands at the fouth-end of a large plain that extends northwards to- 
wards Samaria, and has vallies on the other three fides, which to the eaft and fouth are 
very deep. ‘The former is called the valley of Jehofophat, the latter the valley of Siloe 
and Gehinnom ; the whole alfo feems to have been fometimes called the valley of 
Jehofophat, and then Siloe and Gehinnom muft be confidered as only particular parts 
of it. ‘The valley of Rephaim on the weft is not fo deep; the hills on the other fide 
of thefe valleys are higher than Jerufalem. 

The city in its greateft extent confifted of four hills, Sion to the fouth and weft *, 
Moria to the eaft, Acra to the ealt and welt, extending the whole breadth of the city, 
and Bezetha to the north: it was above four miles in circumference, but now it does 
not exceed two miles and a half. 

Jofephus fays, it was defended by three walls, where there were no valleys ; 
Mount Sion was entirely encompaffed with one wall ; Mount Acra had probably a wall 
every way but to the fouth, where it joined to Sion and Moriah, and fo alfo had Be- 
zetha; the court of the temple alfo was encompafled with walls. 

‘The old city ftood on Mount Sion, which is Jebus, and was the higheft hill. The 
fouth part of it is now without tye walls: it is bounded to the fouth and welt by a 
deep valley ; to the eaft it was {€parated from Mount Moriah by the valley of Millo, 
called by Jofephus Fyropeion, or the place of the cheefemongers, ‘The bazars or 
fhops are at prefent in this valley, and the quarter of the Jews with their feven fyna- 
gogues. ‘To the north it was bounded by the valley of carcafes, which lies between it 
and Mount Calvary ; Mount Gihon alfo probably a join to it towards the north. 
welt corner, but it feems to have been left without the city by reafon that the natural 
fituation of it is weak to the weft, where the valley is very fhallow. 

Herod built three towers on the north fide of Sion, and gave them the names of Hip. 
picus, Phafielus, and Mariamne. ‘The tower Hippicus was at the north-weft corner, 
which might be where Nehemiah + mentions the tower that lieth out overaagainft the 
king’s high houfe, that was by the court of the prifon in which Jeremiah was confined ; 


.* Mount Calvary and Gihon, and the Valley of carcafes, being mentioned as north of Mount Sion, and 
without the city, has made fome people conclude that Mount Sion was to the north of the city. 
+ Nehemiah iii. 
302 the 
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the caftle, which is now called the tower of David, feems to ftand on this fpot, and 
is faid to have been built by the Pifans in the time of the holy war. The tower Pha- 
feelus was about the noth-eaft corner, and might be where the tower of Furnaces ftood, 
which is fpoken of by Nehemiah ; and Mariamne, which was between them, might be 
either the tower of Meah, or that of Hananicl, mentioned by him, all which we may 
fuppofe were rebuilt by Herod in a ftronger manner. 

There were feveral gates to Mount Sion ; that of the Effenes, mentioned by Jofe- 
phus, feems to have been to the weft, probably in that part which at prefent is not 
enclofed. The gate of David, which may be the fame as that of the merchants, and 
the fith gate, feems to be what is now called the gaze of Bethlehem, at the north-welt 
corner of the old city; it may be alfo the gate of Gennath of Jofephus, or the gate of 
the gardens. The horfe gate, from Nehemiah’s defcription, was probably about this 
part, or on the north fide, and might be fo called from the horfes being led out of it 
to be watered, it may be, to the pool of Gihon. The gate Miphkad alfo of Nehemiah, 
feems to have been to the north; afterwards he mentions the turning of the corner,’ 
which might not be one of the principal corners of the city, but the angle made in 
the wall to the fouth of Mount Calvary. Near this was the fheep gate, which may be 
what is now calléd the iron gate, beyond which was the old gate. The gate of the 
valley muft havedeen at the fouth end of the valley of Millo. The dung gate I fhould 
imagine was on the eaft fide of Sion leading to Millo, by which, without doubt, they 
carried the dung down to the valley. The gate of the fountain feems to have been 
that at the fouth end of the vale of Millo, leading down to Siloe and the valley of 
Jehofophat. ‘The gate of Sion, if dittinét from any of thefe, might be about the fouth 
part of the hill, leading to the higheft and ftrongeft part of it, which was the citadel, 
and was the laft place that was taken by Titus. 

Within the prefent walls of Mount Sion, going from the tower of David to the 
ealt, are the following remarkable places ; firft on the left, the fpot where they fay Chrift 
met the three Mary’s, and then turning to the left is the houfe of St. Thomas, near 
that is the beautiful church of St. James, in which they fhew the place where he was 
beheaded ; it belongs to the Armenians, who have there a large convent for the recep- 
tion of ftrangers ; they alfo give an account of two ftones in it, one brought from 
Mount Sinai, againft which, they fay, Mofes broke the tables of the law, and the other 
from tbat part of the river of Jordan where our Saviour was baptized. A little fur- 
ther is the houfe of Annas the high prieft, called the church of the olive, becaufe they 
affirm that the olive-tree is in the court, to which qgr Saviour was tied when he was 
brought before Annas ; here alfo they are pleafed to thew a ftone, which they fay, 
fpoke on that occafion, " Returning to the ftreet in which the houfe of dt. ‘Thomas 
ftands, and turning down to the left hand towards the iron gate, one comes to the 
church of the Syrians, which was the houfe of Mary the mother of Mark to which St. 
Peter went when he was delivered out of prifon. At the fouth-weft end of Mount Sion’ 
without the prefent walls, are the burial places of the chriftians, and it is probable 
that the bodies of St. Stephen, Nicodemus, Gamaliel, and his fons, were removed 
to this place from the valley of Jehofophat by the emperor Honorius. A little further 
is the houfe of Caiphas, to which our Saviour was carried to appear before the high 
prieft ; it is near the Armenian convent. Not far from this, they thew a place, where 
it is faid, the Jews would have thrown down the corpfe of the bleffed virgin Mary, 
as they were carrying it to be buried, and further is the place where St. Peter wept, 
and towards the fouth brow of the hill is a mofque, where Chrift eat the paflover with 
his difciples. Neaz unto it is the fepulchre of David, over which there is now a mole 
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which chriftians are not permitted to fee; and they fhew near this-place, where the 
difciples feparated to preach the gofpel throughout the world. 

There were alfo feveral remarkable things on Mount Sion, of which there are no 
remains; as the garden of the kings near the pool of Siloam, where Manaffeh and 
Amon, kings of Judah, were buried, and it is probable this was the fixed burial place 
of the kings, it being the ancient eaftern cuftom to bury in their own houfes or gardens. 
There are no figns of the two moft beautiful palaces built by Herod, which were called 
after the names of Cafar and Agrippa, nor of the houfe of St. John, where the bleffed 
virgin lived with him, and where fhe died, together with feveral other places 
mentioned by Nehemiah, and others; fuch as the king’s armory, the houfe of the 
mighty, which was probably defigned for training up young perfons to the war, 
the upper market, and the ftairs that went down from the city of David, as may be 
fuppofed to the valley of the pool of Siloe. The vale to the north of Mount Sion, I 
take to be chiefly about the place where the ftreet of the pool now is, which is on the 
right hand of the ftreet of the Latin convent, that leads to the holy fepulchre. This 
vale extends alfo eaftward to the fhops in the quarter about the hofpital of St. Helena, 
having Mount Calvary to the north-weft, and Mount Acra to the north-eaft. The firft 
thing obfervable in that ftreet of the pool *, is the pool behind the boufes to the right ; 
I delcended to it by thirteen fteps, and found it to be about a hundred paces long and 
fixty broad; they told me it was called the lower pool; the water that is in it feems to 
depend on the rains, and is not drinkable; poflibly it may be what is called the old 
pool, from which there was a ftream run through all the city into the brook Kedron. 
Further on is the church of St. John and St. James, belonging to the Greeks, where 
it is {aid thofe apoftles were born ; near this, on the Ieft, are remains of a wall built 
of very large ftones, and a little further is the iron grate. Returning back and going 
to the fouth of the holy fepulchre, I faw what remains of Mount Calvary, without the 
church, which feemed to be about the fame height of that within it, and going eaft- 
ward we pafled by the place on the left in which St. Peter was imprifoned, where there 
was formerly a church, Making two or three turnings, but going moftly to the eaft, 
we pafled by the end of three ftreets of fhops, extending to the fouth, and came by 
an afcent to the hofpital of St. Helena on the right, and to the left a ciftern, called by 
her name, and faid to be built by her, both which, though probably on the foot of 
Mount Acra, I fhail defcribe in this place. This ciftern is a very large vault to receive 
water, which was doubtlefs made under fome antient buildings, as there are fuch cifterns 
under moft of the houfes in Jerufalem for this purpofe. The hofpital of St. Helena is a 
magnificent fabric, the gates are built with a tier of white marble, and a tier of red alter- 
nately, having theets of lead placed between the ftones; the kitchen, and a large room, 
faid to have been ufed for the reception of the poor, are very magnificent; but it is 
probable this building belonged to the knights of Jerufalem, and that it was called the 
hofpital, becaufe the Turks ufe the kitchen for boiling meat which is diftributed to the 
poor ; and fo the fathers have given it the name of the hofpitalof St. Helena. The 
other large room is made ufe of asa ftable. The ftrects before mentioned, which are 
to the fouth of this rifing ground, feem to be the valley north of Mount Sion, ex- 
tending fouth of this hofpital which is to the eaft, and joins to the eaftern valley of 
Millo, which we may fuppofe was bounded to the eaft by Mount Moriah, about the 
ftreet which goes from the houfe of the rich man, along by the welt fide of the court: 
of the temple, to. which I obferved feveral entrances from the flreet. At the corner 
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of the ftreet which leads to the firft entrance is a conduit, fupplied by Soloman’s 
aqueduét ; near this, I fuppofe, was the fouth-weft corner of Mount Acra; the fecond 
entrance from that place to the fouth is what they call the beautiful gate of the temple. 
All this {treet confifts of thops, and is arched over, and that part of it which is to the 
eaft of Mount Acra, as well as the ftreets to the weft and fouth, feem to be the valley 
of Millo, extending all down the hill to the fouth as far as the pool of Siloe. The 
quarter of the Jews, and their feven poor fynagogues being, if I miftake not, under the 
north-eaft corner of Mount Sion. 

The Latin convent is thought to have been on Mount Gihon, though fome feem 
to.fpeak of that hill as beyond the pool of Gihon. From this monattery there is a 
defcent to the {treet of the pool that turns to the right, out of which the firft ftreet 
to the left leads to the church of the fepulchre, and about this part mount Calvary 
mauft begin; which might be a part of Mount Gihon. Keeping on the firft-mentioned 
flreet from the Latin convent, there is {till a defcent, which, I imagine, muft be the 
foot of Mount Acra, extending to the hofpital; and that the gate of judgment led 
into that part of the city from Mount Calvary, and may have had its name from the 
council houfe which is mentioned about this quarter by Jofephus, . 

As Ihave mentioned the Latin convent, I fhall give an account how European pilgrims 
are received in it, When they firft arrive at the gate of Jerufalem, they fend to the Latin 
convent, and the interpreter of the monks comes and conduéts them to the monattery, 
where there is a building appropriated to European pilgrims, and it is the office of one 
of the lay-brothers to take care of them, they may alfo hire a fervant in order to have 
the better attendance; the lay-brother takes care that they are ferved with whatever 
they want, and goes always out with them. If there happen to be two or three, and 
there are feldom more, they commonly make their vifits together: when I was there 
at Eafter, there was only a lay-jefuit from Aleppo, a Hamburgher arrived afterwards, 
and then a Ragufean captain of a fhip. Thole of condition always make a prefent 
on their departure to the value of about fix pounds. But there is generally a great 
number of the eaftern catholics to be maintained there gratis ; fuch as the Maronites, 
and thofe Coptis, Greeks and Armenians, who acknowledge the pope; for thefe they 
prepare a houfe, and fend them provifions from time to time. ‘The European pilgrims 
dine and fup in the refectory with the monks, whcre fome of them read all the time 
‘in books of devotion ; they are well ferved with three or four plates, and have exccel- 
lent white wine of their own making. On feftivals the priefts and ftrangers go to the 
guardians apartments after dinner, and drink coffee ; he has the title of moft reverend, 
and all the hononr of a bithop, when he celebrates, in the manner of mitred abbots, 
and is nominated by the general of the order once in three years, commonly return. 
ing to Europe when his office is expired. He has alfo full power from the pope, and, 
if Tmiftake not, muft be always an Italian, We has a vicar, who governs in his ab- 
fence, and muft be a Frenchman. The procurator has the care of the temporals of 
the convent, and is always a Spaniard, and has a deputy of his own country, who 
bears the weight of his office; they have alfo a fecretary, and thefe make up their 
chapter or meeting for the government of all their affairs ; they fend alfo procurators 
into all parts of Europe to collect the charity which fupports them, particularly to 
Spain, where they fay every body mutt leave them fomething in their wills, and this 
is commonly brought to them once a year in ipecie. They have about ten convents in 
Paleftine and Syria, three in Egypt, under a vice prefeét, one at Cyprus, and another 
at Conftantinople. They have a very confiderable revenue, but are obliged to be at 
great charges here in prefents to the governor for their proteCtion. On a tumult ses 
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rofe againit them, not long before I was there, the governor promifed to proteét them, 
if they would pay for thirty foldiers extraordinary, which is becomeau annual charge to 
them ; not to mention the expences which they are at in all their convents, in prefents 
to the great men, as well as in the fupport of their houfes. At Jerufalem they hap- 
pened to be under a good governor, but, fometimes they have not been able fo go out 
of the walls without danger. 

The ceremony of wafhing the feet of the pilgrims is an honour which they do all 
Europeans, unlefs they happen to be very inferior perfons, who are not cf their church, 
‘The function is ¥ery particular. ‘The pilgrim is informed that this office is to be per- 
formed, and a fervant brings warm water to his room, and wathes his feet. The pil- 
grim then goes into the chapel, having his white fcull-cap on his head. The guardian 
comes to his feat in the church, and the pilgrim is placed in a great chair at the lower 
end of it, with his face to the north. The guardian hasa filk cordon put about his neck, 
and girding himfelf with a towel or fhort apron, kneels down before the pilgrim, on a 
white fatin cufhion, a prieft kneeling on each fide of him, who put the pilgrim’s feet 
into a ciftern of warm water, with dried rofe-leaves init. The guardian firft takes the 
left foot, and wafhing it with both his hands, wipes it clean, and kiffes it, and the 
right foot in the fame manner ; then fetting up his left knee, he puts the right foot on it, 
wipes it, and covers the lower part with anapkin, which he holds on it ; the father, who is 
on the pilgrim’s right hand, covers his garments with a towel, and in that, manner holds 
them above the inftep, and all the members of the convent come one after another, 
kneel down, and firlt kifs the guardian’s hand, and then the inftep of the pilgrim, The 
guardian puts a lighted wax candle into the pilgrim’s hand; then all, except the guar. 
dian, with lighted tapers, go in proceffion to the high altar, the pilgrim following, 
where he kneels before the altar, whilft an anthem and other devotions are fung with 
the organ, and eight finging boys. Afterwards the proceffion goes to the two other 
altars, and then again to the high altar, where the pilgrim is incenfed, and coming down 
to the lower end of the church, he puts out his candle, and the litany is faid. Ar 
fupper the pilgrim is firft ferved with a dith extraordinary, and afterwards the guar. 
dian, which is carried to none of the reft.. There is alfo a form of prayer to be faid 


on the departure of a pilgrim, but, I fuppofe, it is never ufed for thofe of a different 
church, A 


Cuap. Il.—Of Mount Acra and Mount Moriah. 


THE city on the two hills Acra and Moriah, was called the lower city, and alfo the 
daughter of Sion, fo often mentioned in {cripture. Mount Acra feems to have had two 
{mall fummits, one to the weft towards Gihon, and the other to the eaft about the 
part which is north of mount Moriah, and feems to have been occupied by the tower 
or caftle of Antony. But Simon the Macchabee, high prieft, endeavoured to level 
Acra, that it might not command the temple. There was a gate to the north part 
of the city called the gate of Ephraim, which was probably about the fame place where 
the Damafcus gate now is. The gate of Herod is near his palace, and the prifon and 
grot of Jeremiah are to the north of the valley. The gate of judgment, already men- 
tioned, might have its name either from being near the council-houfe, or becaufe the 
council-chamber was over it, which is fpoken of by Jofephus in this part. 

Mott of the places, mentioned in our Saviour’s way from the houfe of Pilate to 
Calvary, were about mount Acra, or on the borders of mount Moriah. ‘The houfe 
of Pilate, which is the refidence of the prefent governor, overlooks the court of the 
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temple, and commands a fine view of the area and mofque. The prefent afcent to this 
houfe is the fpot from which they fay the Scala Santa, or the holy flight of ftairs at 
Rome was taken, being about twenty paces in length. Entering this place, on the 
right is the apartment in which Chrift was arraigned. To the eaft of this is the room 
in which fentence was given againft him, which looks into the court of the temple: 
further to the left is a {table where he was fcourged; and going out of this houfe 
towards mount Calvary, the firft place is the arch, called Ecce homo, where it is faid 
Pilate fhewed him to the people; this arch appears like an old gateway. The next 
place is, that where the bleffed virgin met Chrift after he had turned to the left, where 
he funk under the crofs at the fight of her, when they compelled Simon the Cyrenian 
to bear it. At this place there is a bagnio, on the {pot where there formerly ftood 
achurch. About this turning Chrift faw the women weeping, and exhorted them not 
to weep for him. At the turning to the right, up the {treet that leads to the convent, 
they fhewed the houfe of Lazarus; and a little further, at th: end of the ftreet, which 
is to the weft of the temple, the palace of the rich man. ‘Lurning to the left, up the 
{treet that leads to the Latin convent, they fhew the place, on the right hand where St. 
Veronica gave her handkerchief to wipe his face, which, they fay, left the impreffion 
on it; and that it is kept at this time in St. Peter’s church at Rome. A little further is 
the gate of judgment, and beyond that a gate now ftopped up, by which pilgrims uted 
to go in the fame way our Saviour went to Calvary; fo that now the remaining part of 
this way to mount Calvary being built on, is not to be feen, except what is fhewn 
within the church. Returning to the arch on which Chrift was fhewn to the people, 
between that and the houfe of Pilate, is a way to the left, leading to the houfe of 
Herod, where in a large room, which is now a ftable, they fay Jefus was cloathed. 
in purple, and fent to Pilate. Beyond the houfe of Pilate, going towards the gate of 
St. Stephen, are three entrances to the right into the court of the temple. Oppofite to 
the firft is a building called the tower of Antony. At the fouth eaft corner of it is a 
fmall turret, and the tower itfelf is built of large ftones rufticated. ‘This probably was 
the fouth weft tower of that caftle, which was firft built by the Macchabees, and very 
much improved by Herod, in order to be a check on the citizens of Jerufalem, who 
gave it that name in compliment to Mark Antony the triumvir: for this place very 
well agrees with the fituation defcribed by the hiftorians, that it was to the north of 
the temple, and commanded a view of it; it feems to have extended to the north as far 
as Bezetha; for it is faid there was a deep foffe between it and that part of the city; 
and I faw to the eaft of the Damafcus gate a foffee cut into the rock, which they 
now fill up with the rubbifh of the city. 

To the north eaft of Herod’s palace there is a mofque, which was formerly a church; 
it is built on the {pot where the houfe of Simon the Pharifee ftood, in which Mary 
Magdalen wiped our Saviour’s feet with her hair. And eaft of that is the houfe of St. 
Ann, the mother of the bleffed virgin, where it is faid the virgin was born; it was a 
nunnery; and the grot under the church is faid to be the very place of the blefled 
virgin’s nativity. 

It is not eafy to determine whether mount Moriah took its name from the land to 
which God dire&ted Abraham to go in order to facrifice his fon, or whether this was 
aétually the mountain on which he was ready to obey the divine command. ‘This hill 
was to the eaft of mount Sion, the broad valley of Millo being between them, over 
which there was a bridge that joined the two mountains. ‘The valley of Jehofophat 
was tothe eaft of it, and mount Acrato the north. Mount Moriah, which was a 
rock, feems to have been chiefly taken up by the Temple, and Solomon’s houle to 
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the fouth of it. The temple was built on the fpot of the threfhing floor of Araunah the 
Jebufite, where the plague was ftayed ; and upon that account it was purchafed by 
David to build an altar on, ‘Che buildings that belonged to the temple extended half a 
quarter of a mile every way, and by pacing the ground, I found it to be about that 
breadth from eaft to weft; but there were a great number of fteps all round, by 
which they afcended to the plain area, on which the temple itfelf was built. The 
whole was {upported by walls and buttrefles towards the valleys, efpecially over the 
deep valley to the eaft,  Firft, there were feveral fteps up to the court of the Gentiles, 
which is fuppofed to have had a colonade or portico all round, and was about forty five 
feet broad. There was a fecond afcent of fourteen fteps to fuch another court, called 
the court of the Jews, which was much finer than the other, and none but Jews could 
enter into it, and they were obliged to be firft purified according to the law. It is 
probable that there were other fleps up to the court of the priefts ; fo that the afcent 
round muft have been confiderable, whereas now this hill is near on a level with the 
reft of the city, occafioned probably by filling up the valleys, and alfo by levelling 
the top of this hili, which feems to have been the work 6f Hadrian: for when the 
Jews attempted to rebuild the temple, that emperor threw all the ruins of this great 
building into the valley, and planted a grove, which he confecrated tu Jupiter. When 
Chriftianity prevailed, a church was built on this fpot. it is faid, tha: the Jews were 
miraculoufly hindered from rebuilding the T emple, when Julian the apoftate encouraged 
them to it, in order to prove that text of Scripture to be falfe, ¢ that one {tone fhould 
not be left on another’ of that Jewifh temple; but the Chriftians built a church on this 
{pot, which the Saracens, under Omar, converted into a mofque ; and when Jerufalem 
was taken in the holy war, it was again made a place of Chriftian worfhip, At 
prefent there is a beautiful o€tagon mofque in the middle of the court, covered with a 
dome. ‘This mofque has a beautiful appearance, the outfide of it being cafed with tiles 
of different colours, but chiefly green, and they fay it is the fame within. Towards the 
fouth eaft corner of the area is a mofque, which is an oblong fquare. Part of it 
is covered with a dome, which was the church of the purification, and ftands north and 
fouth; it is faid to have belonged to a nunnery. I went through.a garden without 
the walls to the fouth end of this building, in which there are eight or nine tiers of very 
large ftones, and fo there are to the weft, under a noble building of hewn {tone which 
might be part of the nunnery; there are alfo fome remains to the eat. Formerly 
there was a way to fome vaults under thefe buildings, which has been ftopped up. 
‘The building to the fouth was probably the {pot where the houfe of Solomon ftood, 
There feems to have been a deep foflee to the north of mount Moriah, the eaft part 
of which is ftill to be feen, and is called by the monks the pool of Bethefda, At the 
eaft end of it, at the entrance to the court of the temple, are remains of fome build- 
ings, of very large hewn ftone, particularly an entablature in a good tafte, which 
may be part of an entrance that Hadrian might have made to his new grove. If this 
foflee was carried all along to the north of mount Moriah, it muft have pafled where 
the houfe of Pilate is now fhewn, which part might be filled up with the ruins of the 
temple. If the Chriftians, when they had poffeffion of Jerufalem, had dug here, and 
in other parts, efpecially to the eaft of the témple, and the fouth of mount Sion, they 
might, without doubt, have found great remains of the materials of the temple, and 
of the palaces on mount Sion; and probably have been able to have pafled fome 
judgment on the archite&ture of them. This foffee does not feem to be the ool of 
Bethefda, which by all accounts muft have been to the fouth, or about the fouth weft 


corner of mount Moriah. In St.Jerom’s time there were two pools, one filled by the 
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rain, the other was a reddifh water, as if it retained the colour of the facrifices wathed 
in it; and I fuppofe it was about the gardens to the fouth of the church of the purifica- 
tion, which is within the fite of the court of the temple; and the quarter called Ophel 
was alfo probably in this part of the city. For it was at the fouth corner of the temple 
where the Nethinims lived, who had the care of the facrifices, and might extend to the 
north part of the hill or valley. 


Cuar. IV. —Of Mount Calvary. 


IF we fuppofe the hill towards the north weit corner of the prefent city to be Gihon, 
where Solomon was anointed, on which the Latin convent now ftands; itis in this cafe 
probable that Calvary or Golgotha was a part of it, that is a fummit of the hill, towards 
the fouth eaft: It was the place where malefactors were ufually executed, 

The emprefs Helena, having, as it is faid, found the crofs here, built this magnificent 
church over the holy fepulchre. The roof was of cyprefs, and the king of Spain 
giving a new one, what remained o! the old roof was preferved as reliques, and they 
make beads of it to this day. ‘here is a holein the top of the dome to give light, as in 
the pantheon at Rome. ‘The gallery above is about three fourths of a circle, the 
opening to the Greek choir, bemg the other part of the circle. The greater part of 
the gallery belongs to the Latins, and they have an entrance to it from their convent. 
The part of the church under the gallery is enclofed, and belongs to the people of feveral 
religions. . 

The Latin fathers have a treafury of plate, and other curious things, in the church, 
but they never open it, left it fhould tempt the ‘Lurks at any time to feize on their riches; 
they have a very fine fett of new gilt plate for the altar, the prefent of the king of 
France. But the Greeks thew whatever they have, at the ealt end_of their great 
church, particularly a large chalice of gold, the prefent of a prince of Georgia, many 
veftments adorned with pearls, and a great number of veffels of filver gilt, moftly of 
Gothic workmanthip. 
Having defcribed the holy fepulchre, and the church that is built over it, I fhall 
ive an account of the ceremonies I faw in this church; and of the manner in 
which I vifited this and feveral other places. I arrived at Jerufalem, as mentioned 
before, on the 19th of March, which happened to be Palm-funday of the Latins, and 
I went that morning into the church of the holy fepulchre to fee their ceremonies. 
‘The’puardian was habited pontifically in rich ‘veitments, prefented by the late emperor. 
A canopy was ereéted over the door, and a chair was placed under it, in which the guar- 
dian fat, and performed fome offices, and afterwards went into the holy feputchre to 
pics the palm-branches laid on it: when he came out he fat down again in the chair, and 
they put the palm branches into his hand ; firft one for himfelf; and the reft being 
given him one by one, he diftributed them to ail the congregation, who took them 
kneeling, and kiffed his hand; the priefts then went round the holy fepulchre three 
times, with the palm branches in their hands, and finging an anthem, concluded by 
going in like manner to the ftone of un&ion. 

On the 22d, being Wednefday in paffion week, I vifited the places which our Sa- 
viour paffed in the way to Calvary, and went through the valley to the eaft and fouth 
of Jerufalem, and part of the weltern vailey ; and in the afternoon we all went into 
the church of the holy fepulchre, and the doors were kept locked tll Friday. 

Within the church there is a {mall convent belonging to the Latins, to which there 
is no cutrance but by the church; and here we took up our abode. On the 23d the 
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guardian on his knecs performed the ceremony of wathing the fect of twelve priefts, 
who were feated before the door of the holy fepulchre, and he gave a crofs into the 
hands of each of them. . I faw this ceremony performed the week following by the 
Armenians and Greeks. At the Armenian convent the bithop was girded with a blue 
towel, and kneeled within a rail, the pricft fitting in @ great chair without it, and puts 
ting his feet into a bafon within the rail, the bithop wathed his feet with the towel, and 
rubbed them with fweet pomatum. ‘Phe Greek ceremony was more extraordinary ; it 
was performed on the ftairs on the outfide of the church of the holy fepulchre, that 
leads to the chapel of the blefled virgin, where fhe flood to fee Chrift crucified. The 
bifhop went to the top of the ftairs, and the twelve priefts ftood on each fide of them. 
After the bifhop had ufed fume form of devotion, he was unrobed, and had*a towel 
tied a-crofs from each fhoulder, and a filk towel round his middle. He then went to 
the bottom of the ftairs, and a large bafon of filver gilt, with water in it boiled on 
fweet herbs, being held under the feet of the prieft, and one pouring water on them 
out of an ewer, the bifhop with his hands wafhed the feet, wiped and kifled them, the 
prieft at the fame time kiffing the ear of the bifhop: the uppermoft prieft reprefenting 
Peter, made a {peech that he fhould not wath his feet ; which being anfwered by the 
bifhop, he fubmitted to have that honour done to him. The WBafon then being 
brought up to the bifhop, he often dipped a large lettice into it, aad feveral times 
fprinkled all the people; then the water was thrown on them, and they crowded to 
wipe the vafe with their handkerchiefs, and went fo far as to take the herbs out of the 
caldron in which the water was boiled. 

On the twenty-fourth, which was Good-friday, the Latins performed their difcipline 
in an enclofed part of the gallery, early in the morning, before it was light ; and they 
eat late in the fame place on their knees, having nothing but bread, raw onions, and water. 
In the evening their proceflion began to the chapel of the facrament, where one of the 
monks preached in Italian ; then going on to the chapel where they divided Chrift’s 
garments, a French fermon was preached there. A Spaniard harangued in hia 
native tongue at the pillar of reproach, anda French fermon was preached at the place 
where Chrift was nailed to the crofs. At the place of the crucifixion an Italian 
fermon was preached, and two monks performed the ceremony of taking the {mall 
ftatue of Chrift from the crofs; and as they took out the nails fhewed them to 
the people, who at the fight of them beat their breafts. The ftatue being wrapped up 
in a white fheet, was carried by four of them to the ftone of unction, where it was 
anointed and perfumed ; and this being oppofite to the great door, where the Maho- 
metans on the outfide might hear the fermon, one of them preached in Arabick. The 
ftatue was then carried and laid in the fepulchre, and the people were harangued in 
Spanifh, and fo the ceremony concluded about eleven o’clock. 

On Eafter eve, the twenty-fourth, the door of the church was opened, as it was the 
day before, for all perfons to come in ; but the Turks infifted on having fome gratuity 
from every one that entered. The Latins celebrated the mafs of the refurrection, and 
at Gloria in excelfis, a cover was let down, and the tapeftry on the front of the holy 
fepulchre appeared, reprefenting the refurrection. We were releafed from our con- 
finement, but returned the next day, which was Eafter-funday, when the Latins cele- 
brated their offices; and the whole body clothed in rich veltments, with candles in 
their hands, went in proceffion three times round the holy feputchre, three filver croffes 
being carried before them, and certain offices were read at a defk on each fide of the 
fepulchre, As it was the Palm-funday of the oriental churches, they performed their 
ZnH2 Gerez0nics 
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ceremonies of diftributing the palm branches, and feverally went in proceffion round 
the fepulchre ; that of the Armenians being the moft grand and folemn. 

On the thirtieth, we went to fee feveral things in the city, as the beautiful gate of the 
temple; the hofpital of faint Helena; and the Greek convent adjoining to the church 
of the holy fepulchre; they thew there in a chapel the very place where, they fay, 
Ifaac was offered; we went by the iron gate to faint James’s church of the Armenians, 
and to all that quarter. On the fecond of April we vifited Jeremiah’s prifon and 
grot, and what are called the fepulchres of the kings to the north. On the thirteenth 
we faw the part of mount Sion without the walls, andthe fouth erd of the old temple, 
near the church of the purification that belonged to the old nunnery. On the 
fourteenth we vifited all the places about the mount of Olives, Bethany, and Bethphage. 
On the fixteenth we went out with the theik of Siloe up to the mount of Olives, the 
place of the afcenfion, and faw the village of Siloe, and mountain of offence, and re- 
turned by the weftern valley. On the feventeenth we took another view of the vale of 
Jehofaphat. And on the twentieth traced the old walls to the north, and reviewed the 
places that way; and it will appear in the following account, how the reft of the time 
was {pent in feeing the places at fome diftance from Jerufalem. 

e 


Crap. V. —Ofshe quarter in Jerufalem called Bexetha, and of the Sepulcbres called the 
Sepulebres of the Kings. 


THE fourth part of the city, called Bezetha, was a fuburb to the north, inhabited by 
the lower fort of people, and it was encompaffed with a flight wall before the time of 
Agrippa; but he begutfto make it very ftrong, and it was finifhed by the Jews. This 
was called the firft wall in the attack of the city, and the third with regard to the time 
when it was built. The wall about Acra was the fecond ; and that which encompafled 
mount Sion was the firft that was built, and is called the third in befieging the city. 
The wall about Bezetha was the firft that was taken by Titus; he then took the fecond 
about Acra, and afterwards the wall about Sion; he then made himfelf mafter of the 
caftle of Antony, and next of the temple; and laft of all, he took the citadel of mount 
Sion. Endeavouring to trace the wall round Bezetha, I thought I faw fome imperfect 
remains of it ftretching about a quarter ‘of a mile to the fouth from the north weft 
corner of the prefent walls, to which a point of Acra might-extend. I imagined I faw 
the corner of this wall to the north weft, and figns of a foffee extending to the ealt, 
near a long ciftern, which is fouth of the. mount of foap afhes, and fo along over the 
valley of Croum, that is, of gardens or vineyards; and likewife to the fouth of what 
they call the fepulchres of the kings; and then to the eaftern valley, where, turning 
fouth it joined the fecond wall. This feems probable, becaufe the fituation of the 
mount of foap afhesjuft without the walls is very natural. Thefe gardens alfo feem to 
be thofe where Titus was in fuch great danger when he came to reconnoitre the city *. 
I faw to the north of the vale of gardens a great heap of ruins.on a rifing ground, 
which might be fome work of the Romans in attacking the city. For it cannot well be 
fuppofed that the walls extended fo far, and that thefe are the ruins of the tower 
Pfephinus, which was feventy cubits high, and was at the north weft corner of the city. 
It is more probable that this might be Sapha, or the place of profpeét, which was about 
a mile to the north of the old city, where Titus and Ceftius encamped ; but it is more 
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remarkable on account of another piece of hiftory. For when Alexander had taken 
Tyre and Gaza, and was come to this place to attack Jerufalem, the priefts came out.in 
their veftments, and all the people cloathed in white to. meet him, which was doubtlefs 
the habit of ceremony, who being ftruck with the fight, adored the name of God on 
the priefts breaft-plate, and entermg into the temple, facrificed there, and was greatly 


pleafed when the high prieft fhewed him thofe parts of {eripture that prophefied of his 
conqueft of all the world. ; 


There was a broad ftreet from the gate of Ephraim, and one part of this quarter 
was called mount Bezetha, which feems to be the height over the grot of Jeremiah, and 
this probably was the fite both of the camp of the Affyrians when they took Jerufalem, 
and alfo of ‘Titus’s camp when he had taken this outer part of the city*. The cave of 
Jeremiah, where they fay he wrote his Lamentations, isa very large grot opening to the 
fouth, a little without the prefent walls, which feems to have been a quarry. To the 
fouth of it, near the walls, is a {mall pool full of dirty water. This they call Jeremiah’s 
prifon, into which they fay that prophet was let down; but on what authority I 
know not. 

‘the fepulclires on the outfide of the walls fuppofed to be north of Bezetha, are 
called the Sepulchres of the kings, which name feems to be taken from Jofephus, who 
fays the wall went by the fepulchres of the kings. He fays alfo, thatjt run along by 
the fepulchre of Helena, queen of Adiabene, and I fhould take this to be that fepulchre ; 
and that it is fome corruption of Jofephus to mention any fepulchre of the kiugs in this 
part, which I donot find fpoken of by other ancient writers. ‘The fepulchre of Helena 
is mentioned as having three pyramids over it ; and Villalpandus, defcribing them as 
ee of the kings, takes notice of one pyramid, ftanding over them in his time, 
which is a great proof that it was the fepulchre of Helena; the other two probably 
having been deftroyed, as the third has been taken away fince his time. ‘Thefe are 
the moft remarkable and beautiful fepulchres about Jerufalem. 


Crap, VI. — Of the places near the walls of Jerufalem. 


AT the eaft end of the ftreet, which is north of the temple, and of the houfe of 
Pilate, is the gate of St. Stephen. ‘Without this gate, which is on the eaft fide of the 
city, that faint was put to death; and going down a fteep defcent towards the vale of 
Jehofophat, they thew a part of the rock on which they fay St. Stephen’s body fell 
when he was ftoned, and made an impreffion on the rock. 

We came down into the valley to the bed of the brook Kedron, which is but a few 
paces over, and in many parts the valley itfelf is no wider: mount Olivet is to the eaft 
ofit. This brook rifes a little way further to the north; the valley, as I apprehend, 
not extending far that way : there is no water in it, except after great rains or fhowers : 
the bed of the torrent is narrow and deep; there is a bridge over it below the gate of 
St. Stephen ; and they fay, when there is water, it all runs under ground to the north 
of the bridge, unlefs the torrent fwells much, which had happened but once in feveral 
years, and was then occafioned by great fhowers of rain. This brook runs along the 
valley of Jehofophat and Siloe at the fouth weft corner of the city, and then turning 
fouth, it runs to the dead fea. 

Pafling over this bridge, and going to the left, we came by a defcent of feveral fteps 
down to the fepulchre of'the blefied virgin. On one fide there is a doorplace walled up, 
which is about half way down to it, of which they can give no account ; but it is pro- 
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ably the fepulchre. pf Melifendis, queen of Jerufalem, who -is faid by. fome authors to 
have been buried here. Below they thew the fepulchres of Anna, Joachim, and Jofeph, 
as well as that of the bleffed virgin ; about the latter all the diiicrent profeflions have their 
altars; the whole is cut out of the rock. We returned,into the vallcy, and on the eaft, ad- 
joining to th’s, we came to the grotto in which our Saviour was in an agony, on account 
of his approaching fufferings. To the fouth, at the foot of mount Olivet, is the garden 
of Gethfemane, in which there are feven old olive trees, faid to have been there in our 
Saviour’s time. A little above this, in the road up the mount of Olives, is the ftone 
on which they fay the bleffed virgin’s girdle fell at her afcenfion, and left an im- 
preffion. 

Going along the foot of mount Olivet to the fouth, there is 2 Rone where the dif- 
ciples flept, while Chrift prayed. A little further they fay be was betrayed by 
Judas. We came to another bridge over the brook Kedron, where it is faid Chrilt 
was thrown down as they were leading him to the magiftrate: and beyond it, near the 

bed ofthe brook, is a {tone on which they thew the print of his tect, fuppofed to be 
made as they were thrufting him along. 

The fepulchre of Jehofophat is cut out of the rock at the foot of the hill to the eaft, 
with fome apartments in it. Over this are the fepulchres of the Jews; it is faid to be 
he place where_Judas put an end to his life. And they tell pilgrims that the olive tree 
which grows on the {pot, is the very tree on which he hanged himfelf. 

To the fouth weft of the fepulchre of Jehofophat is what they call the pillar of Ab- 
falom, who having no fon, and defiring to keep his name in remembrance, reared up 
for himfelf a pillar in the king’s dale, calling it after his own name, and it obtained the 
name of Abfulom’s place*. Jofephus calls ita marble pillar ; but as he fays it was two 
furlongs from Jerufalem, though this vale, in which Kedron runs, might be the king’s 
dale; yet as the diftance does not agree, it may be doubted whether this really was that 
monument; and it feems more probable that it was farther to the fouth weit, beyond 
the vale of Gehinnom. But if this was the king’s dale in which Melchifedeck king of 
Salem came to meet Abraham t, it would be a circumftance to prove, that Jerufalem 
was the ancient Salem. If we fuppofe that this was the pillar of Abfalom, cut out of 
the rock, and raifed higher by art, it muft have been much altered fince that time, for 
it is now of the Tonic order, which probably was not invented at that time. It is not 
unlikely that fome perfons have long fince beautified thefe places, according to the 
rules of Greek architeéture, particularly ‘this, and the tomb of Zachariah. There is a 
room cut out of the rock in Abfalom’s pillar confiderably above the level of the 
ground on the outfide. There are nitches in the fides of the room, probably defigned 
to receive coffins or bodies ; the entrance is by a hole, which feems to have been lately 
broke out; and if it ferved asa fepulchre there might be fome under ground entrance 
now clofed up, as I was informed there is to the tomb of Zachariah, which, they fay, is 
known to the Jews, and that they privately carry their dead to it. ‘The upper part of 
the fepulchre, which is round, is built of very large ftones, and it is altogether very 
beautitul. The heap of ftones on the outfide has been thought to be a proof {, that 
it is the pillar of Abfalom, and that the ftones were thrown there in deteftation of his 
rebellion againft his father ; but this cuftom may have taken its rife from a notion of 
its being Abfalom’s pillar. This is the laft thing feen in this vale on the ealt fide of the 
city from the north; and confequently about that place the.vale begins to turn to the 
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weft, and make the fouthern bounds of the city, being oppofite to the fouth-eaft corner 
of mount Moriah, and of the buildings of the temple. ; 

A little further to the weft is a fepulchre, faid to be that of Zachariah, the-fon of 
Barachiah, whom the Jews flew between the temple and the altar; it is entirely cut 
out of the rock, which, at a little diftance, is of a confiderable-height on three 
fides of it; it may be obferved, that there are fome things very particular in the exé- 
cution of the Ionic order. Between thefe two monuments there is a grotto in the rock, 
with a portico before it, in which it is faid faint James ftayed until he faw Chrift after 

“his refurrection. 

Crofling the brook, we came to a fountain to the right, which is thought by fome to 
be the dragon-well, mentioned by Nehemiah* ; it is commonly called the fountain of 
the blefled virgin, where, they fay, the wafhed our Saviour’s linnen; there is a defcent 
down to it of many f{teps, and a channel is cut from it in under the rock, which might 
convey the water to the city. The Mahometans have a praying place before it, and 
often come here to wath. It may be confidered, whether this was not really the antient 
fountain of Siloe, which was fo far under the hill, that it could not be commanded in 
time of war by fuch as were not mafters of that part of the city, as it might be de- 
fended to great advantage from the hill over it ; and poflibly it was carried in under the 
city by channels leading to certain refervoirs, from which they might draw up the 
water. ‘Chis fountain feems to have flowed: into a bafin called the pool of Siloe, and 
probably is the fame as the lower pool. From this place the valley towards the weft 
is much wider than it is in the other parts. 

A little beyond this fountain, the fhallow vale between mount Sion and Moriah 
begins, which is much higher than that in which Kedron runs, being the end of the 
valley called Millo, that divides thofe hills. There is a gentle afcent by it up to the 
city walls, and going into this vale about an hundred paces, we came to the pool of 
Siloe. The entrance of it is towards the city, and there is a defcent by feveral fteps to a 
pool about twenty feet wide, fifty-five feet long, and ten feet deep from the ftairs, having 
a bench on each fide of it, and eight pillars. The water runs into it from a channel 
cut under the rock, and they fay, comes from the temple, and other parts where they 
wath; and therefore is not fit to bedrunk ; poflibly this mizht be the pool of Bethefda, 
which may be the fameas that which Nehemiah fays was the pool that was made, and 
Jofephus calls the pool of Solomon. The pool of Bethefda, we know was remark- 
able for extraordinary cures on the firft perfon that went into it after a certain time: 
In that pool the Nethinims wafhed their facrifices; and Ophel, where they lived, feems 
to have been in this quarter; though from Nehemiah’s account, one weuld conjecture 
that it extended alfo to the north. Near this pool at a’white mulberry-tree, they fay, 
Haiah was fawn afuader, iy the order of Manafleh; and here, it is to be fuppoled, he 
was buried under the oak Rogel; it is probable the king’s gardens were over this vale 
in which the tree of Revel is mentioned. A little above the pool Siloe on the fide of 
mount Moriah, isa part of the vock, on which poffibly the tower of Siloam was built, 
and above it uhere i3 an ancient grotto. 

Oppofite to this valley, on the other fide of the brook, is what they call the village’ of 
Siloe; it is over the vailey towards the foot of the hill, and confifts of a great number 
of grottos cut oui of the rock, fomnc of which have porticoes, and are adorned with the 
plain Egyptian cornith ; they call it a village, becaufe thefe grots are now inhabited by 
Arabs, but they feem to be antient fepulchres. ‘The fheik of Siloe, who fhewed me 
every thing there, led mea little way to the north of Siloe, to a houfe cut out of the 
rock, which he faid, was called Gethfemane ; where there is a flat fpot of ground, on 
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the fide of the hill, extending like a terrace to the north; and it is not improbable that 
this was the fite of ‘the village of Gethfemane, and that it might ftretch near as far 
as the place now called the garden of Gethfemane. This place was formerly covered 
with olive-trees, but it is now without any improvement; and any one who fees. the 
defolate.country about Jerufalem, may conclude what a fad alteration all thefe parts have 
undergone fince the time of Jofephus, who fays, that the whole territory abounded 
in trees, 

At the end of this valley, which is fouth of the city, and runs to the weft, is Nehe- 
miah’s well, where the brook Kedron turns to the fouth, and the valley of Rephaim 
joins it from the north, It is faid Jeremiah hid in this place the holy fire when the firft 
temple was deftroyed, and fearching for it, they found water which Nehemiah ordered 
to be thrown on the facrifice on which it began to burn. It is an oblong {quare well, 
which I found by a plummet to be a hundred and twenty-two feet deep, and that the 
water was eighty feet high, and they told me that formetimes it overflowed. 

This valley to the fouth of Jerufalem, and it may be part of that to the ealt, was Ge- 
hinnom, or the valley of Hinnom, having anciently belonged to the fons of Hinnom *, 
and was part of the bounds between the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. ‘his place be- 
came infamous on,account of their pafling their children here through the fire to Molech, 
the god of the Ammonites ¢ ; it was called alfo ‘lophet, which fignifies a trumpet, from 
their founding fhat inftrument, that the cries of the children might not be heard ; and 
it is thought that the name of Gehenna is given to Hell from this place, on account of 
the diabolical facrifices that were offered here. It is probable that the grove of Molech 
was in this quarter, where his worthippers facrificed to him, and committed many 
other abominations. The mountain of offence was likewife over this valley, where So- 
lomon is fuppofed to have built a temple to the deity of the Ammonites }. 

I turned to the north into the valley of Rephaim, or Giants, in which David twice 
vanquifhed the Philiftines-§, and called the place, where he burnt their images, Baal- 
perazim ||. ‘This valley is broader, and not fo deep as thofe to the fouth and eaft, I 
went up the hill to the weft, oppofite to the end of the vale of Hinnom, and faw a 
§reat number of fepulchral grots cut out of the rock, many of which have beautiful 
door-places ; among them is the grotto where, it is faid, the apoftles hid themfelves 
after our Saviour’s crucifixion. A little further to the north is Aceldama, that is, the 
field of blood, which is faid to be the fpot that was purchafed by the chief priefts to 
bury ftrangers in, with the money which Judas returned, as confcious that it was the 
price of innocent blood : it is an oblong fquare cavern, about twenty-fix paces long; 
twenty broad, and feemed to be about twenty feet deep; it is enclofed on every fide, 
either with the rock or a wall, and covered over; there are fix holes in the top by 
which one’ may look down into it, and by thefe they throw in the bodies: it belongs 
now to the Armenians. They talk much of a virtue in this earth to confume dead 
bodies ; and, it is faid, that feveral fhip-loads of it were carried to what they call the 
Campo Santo in Pifa. Over Aceldama, to the fouth-eaft of the road to Bethlehem, 
is the hill of evil counfel, where jt is faid the Jews took counfel, and determined to 
put Jefus to death. I faw feveral other fepulchral grottos, as I defcended from this 
place into the vale that is to the weft of the city : there is a bafin in it which is about two 
hundred and fifty paces long, and a hundred broad; the bottom is very narrow, and 
the rock on each fide appears like fteps: this bafon is made by building a wall acrofs 
the valley ; it is commonly called the pool of Beerfheba, but feems to be the lower 
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pool of Gihon ; it is generally dry, but probably it was defigned to receive fiot only the 
rajn waters, but allo the fuperfluous waters from the upper pool of Gihon *. At the 
north end of it there is ‘a cauleway, which leads to the road to Bethlehem. There is 
a-channel on it from Sclomon’s aqueduat, which fupplies a ciftern on each fide of the 
caufeway, and one at the end of it, where there is plenty of water; above this the 
valley isnot fo deep, but capable of receiving a great quantity of water. About: a" 
hundred paces to the north the aquedu@ from Solomon’s pool crofles the vale, the 
water running part of the way on nine arches, from tour to fix feet high; it is then 
conveyed round the hill on the weft fide of Mcunt Sion, and fo round to the city and 
temple by a covered channel on the ground. 

Near a mile to the north-north-weft is the pool of Gihon, which I fuppofe to be 
the upper pool; it is a very large bafon, and if I miftake not, is cut down about-ten 
" feet into the rock, there being a way down to it by fteps; it was almoft dry at that 
time, and feems defigned to receive the rain waters which come from the hills about’ 
itt there isa canal from the pool to the city, which is uncovered part of the way, and 
it-is faid goes to the pool in the ftreets near the holy fepulchre, and when. there is 
great plenty of water, it runs to the pool already mentioned to the weft of the city ¥ 
for the defign of thefe pools feems to have been to receive the rain water for thé coms 
mon ules of. the city, and probably even to drink in cafe of neceffity. z 

It is well known that. Solomon was crowned on Mount Gihon, and ¥ the traditiow 
be true, that the ceremony was performed near this pool, it might. be concluded that 
the-high ground to the north of it was that Meunt; but it feems more probable, ay 
already oblerved, that Mount Gihon was the height on which the Latin convent ftands.: 
1 do not find where the fountain of Gihon was, though it is moft probable, that if rofe 
either in the upper pool, or out of the high ground about it. ‘ 

I fhall conclude this chapter, with an account of fome ceremonies of the Greeks at 
Eafter, efpecially of the moft remarkable one relating to the holy fire. so 

On the firlt of April, the Good Friday of the Greeks, they performed in the even- 
ing, the ceremony of taking Chrift down from the crofs; and a little after-midnight 
they began fome other ceremonies in a very tumultuous and indecent manner ? Firlt, 
they wrapt up a man in a cloth, and carried him on their fhoulders three times round, 
the fepulchre, the mob running round and hallooing ; they then laid him down before 
the outer door of the fepulchre, and after playing feveral tricks with him, he got up 3 
and this is their reprefentation of the refurrection. Others were carried about in 
the fame manner, but not covered; there was a perfon alfo who walked round the 
fepulchre, with. another ftanding on his fhoulders, who talked and made figns to 
the people ; and all thefe things were imitated by the boys, who, in a very indecent 
manner,-leaped on one anothers backs, fome throwing others down, and pulling off 
their caps; and the country people ran hallooing round the fepulchre; infomuch 
that any one would have taken it rather for a fociety of Bacchanals than a Chriftian 
aflembly. : 

The Turks, and even the governor of Jerufalem, as is cuftomary, came to fee the 
ceremony of the holy fire: as foon as he arrived all was quiet. The Latins fay, that 
in the firk ages, on Eafter-eve, the fire defcended from heaven into the fepulchre, 
and lighted their lamps. But this miracle failing about the fifth or fixth century, the 
Catholics wrote to Rome in relation of it, and received an anfwer, that fince providence 
did not continue to ad fupernaturally in this refpeét, they ought not to endeavour'-to 
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impofe on the people ; that fince that time the Greeks have pretended to be in poffeffion 
of the miracle, and made the people believe it. @ 
The lights were put out all over the church, and firft of all the Greek young men 
came running like mad men tewards the holy fepulchre, carrying flandards: the guar- 
dian of their convent, and fome other Greek priefts, brought into the holy fepulchre 
a large glafs lamp that was not lighted. The Greek proceffion began with fhouts of the 
people; the priefts came firft, followed by their bifhop, and went three times round 
the holy fepulchre: then the bifhop went alone into the fepulchre. The Armenian 
bifhop, who was grey headed, and very infirm, followed immediately afterwards, and 
was thruft in with much difficulty; but, I think, only permitted to wait within, by the 
door; the Armenians not being allowed a part in the fecret of this ceremony. The 
Coptic and Syrian bithops, if I miftake not, endeavoured to go in, but were not per- 
mitted: the Turks all the while guarded the door of the fepulchre, and money was 
. given them to permit people to be near, that they might light their tapers firft at the 
holy fire. They were not in the fepulchre half a quarter of an hour before the door 
was opened, and a great number of fmall lighted candles held out; and happy was 
the perfon that could light his candles firft. “Young men ftood reaching out with their 
bare arms, having twenty or thirty candles tied together, to light them among the firft, 
But to avoid any great inconveniences by the crowd, two perfons held their lighted 
candles at a dNtance, in two different parts of the area, that others might more con- 
vreniently light their tapers. Some who had the holy fire, being furrounded, and 
almoft {mothered by the crowd that preffed about them, were forced to brand the 
candies in the faces of the people in their own defence; and fome go fo far as to 
. fay, that this fire will not burn their beards. With much difficulty the Greek and 
Armenian bifhops went out with candles in théir hands: in a little time all the tapers 
were lighted, and the church was foon filled with the fmoke of them, as they kept 
their lights burning for fome time. It is faid the Greeks think themfelves obliged to 
carry on this affair, in order to bring pilgrims to Jerufalem ; for the people fet fo great 
a value on this fire, that it is thought they would not otherwife come, which might ruin 
the Greeks, who live by this concourfe of pilgrims. After this ceremony was over 
they made the firft tonfure of two Armenian boys near the fepulchre ; a barber wathing 
their heads with rofe water, and fhaving them ; the women that were related to them, 
making a fhrill noife, according to their cuftom, asa teftimony of joy; then began the 
-proceffion of the Armenians, Coptis, and Syrians, the two boys in furplices following 
the deacons with candles in their hands. 


Cuap. VIL.— Ofthe Mount of Olives, Bethany, and Bethphage.. 


THE high hill to the eaft of the city is commonly known by the name of the Mount 
of Olives: it is not a fingle hill, but is part of a ridge of hills, which extends to the 
north, and alfo to the fouth-weft. The Mount of Olives has four fummits, which I 
fhall defcribe in their order. - 

Going about half a quarter of a mile to the northward from the north-ealt corner 
of the city, 1 went down to the eaftern valley, and went up the mount of Olives, by 
a very eafy afcent, through pleafant corn fields, planted with olive trees: about half way 
up i came to a plain fpot, called by the Arabs Galilee, conjectured by fome to have its 
name from an inn of the Galileans, thought to have been there; others, chiefly the 
Roman catholics, fuppofe it is derived from the angel’s faying to the difciples, “ Ye 
mae of Galilee, why ftand ye here looking up into heaven ;” and by them it is ae 
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rifaaof Galilee. There are fome ruins in this place. We went from it to the - 
farimit of the hill further to the eaft, called by the Arabs Selman Tafhy (‘The ftone of 
Belthan), probably from fome fepulchre there; for there is a large one covered with a 
dome, and about it are feveral other Mahometan tombs. The Dead Sea is feen from. 
this place, and from feveral other parts of the hill, : 

We went on to the fummit, from which or Saviour afcended up into heaven; 
over it is a fmall Gothic chapel ; it is round within, and octagon without, and ftands 
in the middle of a large enclofure, with fome buildings about it, and is now converted 
into a mofque, belonging to a Mahometan convent, in which there is only one derviche : 
pilgrims pay a great devotion to what they are told is the print of our Saviour’s foot, 
that was made when he afcended up into heaven, and points towards the fouth, On 
Afcenfion Eve, the Chriftians come, and encamp in the court, and that night they 
perform the offices of the Afcenfion. The Latins ereé&t two altars in the chapel, and 
the Armenians, Greeks, and Coptis have each of them an altar againft the wall of 
the enclofure, and Chriftians at all times have free admittance: at the fouth-weft corner 
of the buildings round the court, is the cell of Pelagia, the harlot of Antioch, who 
performed a long penance here in the habit of a man; it not being known who fhe 
was till the time of her death. A little below the height of the hill therg is'a pillar where 
they fay Chrift foretold the day of judgment. : 

T went a fecond time to the top of this hill from the garden of Getlemane. The 
firft place we came to was a building on the left, where Chrift wept over Jerufalem, and 
made that pathetic fpeech, on account of the miferies that were coming on it. Higher 
tip, near the top of the hill, we turned to the right into a lane, and came to a chureh 
on the left hand, where they fay, the apoftles compofed the creed 5 it appears to have 
been ufed asa ciftern, A little higher is the place, where they fay, our Saviour taught 
the difciples a fecond time to pray, according to the form which he gave to them; there 
are only fome foundations of an ancient building, and the remains of a black and white 
Mofaic pavement.. Below the place where the apoftles compofed the creed, to the 
north-welt of it, are what they call the Sepulchres of the prophets, which are very large, 
having many cells to depofite bodies in; the further end of them they call the Laby- 
rinth, which extends a great way; 1 could not find the end of it; this part feems to 
shave been a quarry. . 

From this place we went fouth weft up to the third fummit of the hill, on which 
there aré two heaps of ruins; one is about the middle of it, the other towards the fouth 
weft corner, which the Arab told me wasa convent of Armenians. We then defcended 

_fo the Jews burial-place, crofling the road to Jericho, which goes over the hill to 
Bethany ; the Arab told us, this part of the hill was called by them Solomone, which 
probably was the name of the Mountain of offence, where Solomon facrificed to ftrange 
gods, We afcended this hill to the fouth, which the Chriftians call the Mountain of 
offence} the fummit of it to the eaft is called, The Windmill, probably becaufe there 
was one there. To the fouth of this is a little height, and to the north weft is 
the higheft fummit, where there ate fome ruins and broken columns. The Arab told 
us, that there was an Armenian convent alfo here; and that the name of this part 
was Gorek-Nertebet ; all this hill is to the fouth of the city. I obferved that to the eaft 
the foil was good, and well improved, and that the hills and valleys round had a very 
pleafant afpett at this feafon. Z , : 

We went from the fummit of the afcenfion, about half a mile to Bethphage, which 
was a village on mount Olivet, belonging to the priefls: it was two miles from 
Jerufalem, on a little rifing ground, where I faw but a very few ruins, It is faid 
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Chrift mounted the foal of an afs at the foot of this height, for which, ‘it is conjeQured, 
he had fent to this village, as it is over-againft the place where he is fuppofed to have 
been. ‘The Latins had a ceremony of attending their fuperior from this place to 
the city, mounted on an afg, and cloathed in the pontifical habit in which they tele- 
brate, the people performing all the honours of ftrewing palm-branches, and laying 
their garments in the way. ‘Chey fpeak of it as a very affecting fun@ion, and though 
performed by: the Latins, yet that Chriftians of all profeffions joined in the Hofannas, 
and feemed tranfported with a fort of religious extafy. 

From this place we went -on ‘to Bethany, which, if1 remember, had only two or 
three families in it. The firft place that is fhewn is the houfe of Simon the leper, where 
there are fome-ruins, with a very large grotto under them, and two or three fail 
ones. A little beyond it are remains of a fort of caftle, which is a very {trong building, 
and is faid to be the houle of Lazarus. ‘To the fouth of it is the fepulchre of Lazarus. 
It is a grotto cut out of the rock, to which there isa defcent of twenty-five fteps ; 
on the fide of the ftairs there is a {mall cell, where, it is faid, Mary did penance. 
There is a paffage from the room into the fepulchre itfelf, which is juit large enough 
*to contain a body, and is three feet high; the entrance to it was probably fhut up with a 
ftone; and from this place they fuppofe Lazarus came forth. We went on to the houfe 
of Mary Magdalene. ‘To the left of it is the ftone, a part of the rock on which, they 
fay, our Saviclir fat, when Martha came to him. Beyond that is the houfe of Martha, 
as there are fome foundations cut in the rock, and a finall ciftern; a little further is 
the fountain of the apoftles. Returning by the houfe of Simon the leper, we came to 
the road that leads from Jericho to Jerufalem, and in our return faw the. place to 
the left, where, they fay, the fig-tree was curfed. 

It is mentioned as an extraordinary thing, that there were feveral houfes in Jerufalem 
for the people when they came up to worfhip at the temple, and ihat they chofe 
their habitation in any of them as they thought proper, which could be no other tan 
the kanes, according to the modern cuftom, There remains aii obfervation with regard 
to what is to be feen in and about Jerufalem ; that as there are few figns of any ancient 
buildings, it is natural there fhould be but little account of any thing except grottos, 
pools, anc cifterns, which could not eafily be deltroyed ; and we are not to expect creat 
remains of that city, of which it was foretold, whether literally or not, that the deliruc., 
tion or defolation was to be uch as never yet happened; and that of the moit famous 
building init, there fhould not be one. {tone left on another. : 

t 


Cuap. VII. — Of the Wilderne/s, the fountain of Elifha, Jericho, and Jordan. 


ACCORDING to the ufual cuftom, the great caravan under the condu& of the 
governor of Jerafalem, fet out for the river Jordan on Eafter Monday, the twenty- 
feventh of March, at three of the clock in the morning: about thirty of the Latin 
convent went on horfeback ; the Armenians joined our part of the caravan, which 
was elcorted by ten foldiers ; the camels fet out before, with the women and children, 
the Greeks coming after us, and the governor brought up the rear, We pafled by 
Bethany, and defcended a great way down the hill, having a valley to the right: At 
the bottom of this hill we came to a vale, at the end of which is the fountain of the 
apofiles, fo called, becaufe, they fay, Chrift and his difciples ufually drank of it when 
they went to Jericho. After travelling three or four miles in this vulley, we came to a 
road that leads eaftward to Mofes’s mofque, where the Arabs have a notion that, 
Mofes was buried, and fome of the Mahometans went to it; here, if I miftake ae 
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they Rid'the ftone called Hajar Moufé, (The ftone of Mofes) which burns like a coal, 
does ‘hot’confume, and has the fame difagreeable fmell as the bitumen of. the Dead 
Sea. We afcended a hill to the north, and having travelled about two miles, came 
to “a {mall round valley, called the field of Adonim or Adomin, that is to fay, the 
field of blood, becaufe, as they affirm, frequent murders and robberies were committed 
there, and thofe who look on the parable in St.Luke as a real fa&, fuppofe, that the 
perfon who was going from Jerufalem to Jericho, was robbed here, though it may 
allude to any place in that road remarkable for robberies. We found this vale, and 
the hills about it covered with grafs: going up a hill we came toa ruined kane, and a 
little higher to another, where, they fay, pilgrims formerly lodged the firft night from 
Jerufalem;; it being computed about half way to the river Jordan; we then paffed by 
another vale, and going over rocky inountains, had a view of the plain of Jericho, which 
is part of the great plain on both fides of Jordan, that extended from the lake of 
Tiberias to the Dead Sea*. We paffed near a very deep vale, in which there was a 
{mall ftream of water; the defcent to the plain was long, and the road bad: ‘Towards 
the bottom, on the north, are ruins of a {mall building, and a larger about a mile to 
the fouth, We croffed over a large ftream, running eaft at the bottom of the hill, 
our courfe being now to the north, and after having gone about.a mile, we came to’ 
alow hill at the foot of the high mountains to the weft, which are corimonly called the 
Quarantana, bscaufe there is an account from tradition, that Chrift wa¥ tempted there 
forty days by the devil, and it feems to be the chain of hills, mentioned by Jofephusf,. 
as extending from Scythopolis towards Tiberias, to the further end of the Dead Sea, 
‘and pofibly as far as Idumea. Going in between this hill and the mountains, I faw 
a large ruined building, oppofite to the place where we were to afcend the mountains 
to the weit, which, they fay, are the higheft in all Judea. As we afcended we paffed by 
feveral grottos, and an Arab took a caphar or tax: in the way they fhew two or 
three grots relating to Chrill’s temptation, and at the top is a chapel, to which no 
pilgtims ere allowed to go; it is on the {pot, from which, they fay, the devil fhewed our 
Saviour all the kingdoms of the earth, and the glory of them. On the eaft of the low 
hill before-mentioned, is #large ruinous building, with a channel to it from the hill,. 
as if it was defigned to convey the rain water to a ciftern that probably was there. 
There is a canal from it to an aqueduct, which is built on high arches, over a 
fmall valley ; there are remains of feveral of thefe arches, which probably diftributed 
the water over the ficlds thateare higher than the fountain of Elifha. We paffed 
by another little hill, to the north of which is the bed of a torrent, that goes near the 
fountain of Elifha, which is at the end of a wood: the water of this fpring is 
very fhallow, and rifes up in feveral parts ; itis a foft water, and rather warm: | found. 
fome fmail fhell fith in it of the turbinated kind ; there is a round enclofure about it 
of hewn ftone, in which were fix niches, femicircular at top, two of them remain entire. 
Thefe are fald to be the waters which were healed, and made fruitful by Tlifha’s 
throwing falt into them, at the requelt of the people of Jericho. I obferved, that the 
country round about it was very fruitful, producing good herbage, and a great 
number of trees. 

We went about a mile through the wood and corn fields to Jericho, where there 
are only the remains of two or three houfes, and a fquare tower, which they call the 
houfe of Zacheeus, and they pretend to thew a tree, on which, they fay, he mounted 
to fee Chrift. It is well known, that Jericho was the firft city that the Ifraelites took. 


* Jofephus De hello Jud. iv. 8. + Jofephus De bello Jud. iv, 8. $2 Kings, ii, 19. f 
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after they had paffed Jordan. Mount Nebo, on the other fide of the. rivers was 
oppofite to this city, from which Mofes took a view of the Holy Land, and where 
he died. : 

We encamped about q mile to the fouth of Jericho, and ftayed there all that day ; - 
there was a {mall wood to the eaft of us, where I faw the Zoccum tree ; the bark of it 
is like that of the holly, it has very ftrong thorns, and the leaf is fomething like that of 
the Barbary tree; it bears a green nut} the fkin or flefh over it is thin, and the nut 
is ribbed, and has a thick ‘hell and a very fmall kernel; they grind the whole, and 
prefs an oil out of it, as they do out of olives, and call it a balfam; but I take it to be 
the Myrobalanum mentioned by Jofephus *, as growing about Jericho ; efpecially as it 
anfwers very well to this fruit defcribed by Pliny as the produce of that part of Arabia, 
which was between Judxa and Egypt?. Some think that Chrift was crowned with 
this thorn. A further account of it may be feen in the chapter of plants, I did not 
fee here what they call the rofe of Jericho, nor do I know any thing of the properties 
of it, but I took a fmall one out of the ground in the defert near Cairo, which 
appeared to be-dead ; it feems to be only a dwarf fhrub, fomething of the nature of 
heath, with a fort of buds or flowers without leaves ; they grow round, and are 
‘commonly pulledup fmall, but are from af inch to feven or eight inches in diameter f. 
The Opobalfamum alfo grew in thefe parts, which is commonly called the balm of 
Gilead, or ballam of Mecca: I mentioned before, that there is a tradition that Cleopatra 
removed them to Egypt, and that they might have been negletted there, or by fome 
accident deftroyed, or tranfplanted into Arabia Felix, the country of Mahomet. 

All pilgrims are treated ‘in the fame manner in this journey; they do not eat with 
the monks, but are together in a fmall tent, in which they are alfo annoyed by other 
company, fo that itis advifeable for a pilgrim to carry his little tent with him. On the 
twenty-eighth, we fet out about two o’clock in the morning to go to the river Jordan ; 
we went north eaft, and the Greeks foon left us to go fouth eaft; for thofe of both 
religions propofe to go to the place where Chrift was baptized, but happen to differ 
in their opinions, and are three or four miles wide of each other. We paiffed over the 
bed of a torrent, about which there was verdure and tree& we afterwards found the 
plain very even, without ftones or grafs, nothing growing on it, except a few dwarf 
fhrubs. ‘We arrived at the ruins of St.John’s convent about half a mile from the river 
Jordan, where the ground is a little uneven; it ie buile chiefly of hewn ftone, and is 
on the brow of a defcent over the plain, It is thought by fome, that this was the place 
to which the voice came from heaven, ‘ This is my beloved Son:’ and that formerly 
the river Jordan overflowed to the foot of this height. But as the banks are about 
fifteen feet high, ‘I fhould hardly imagine that it ever overflowed them, nor could I be 
informed that it does at prefent. From the high bank indeed of the river, there is a 
defcent in many places to a lower ground, which is four or five feet above the water, 
and is frequently covered with wood : here probably the lions lay that were roufed by 
‘the fudden overflowing of Jordan §. The foil feemed to be falt, and had a kind of falt 


* Jofephus De bello Jud.iv. 8, 7 ; 

+ Myrobalanum Troglodytis, & Thebaldi, & Arabix, que Judzam ab Aigypto difterminat, commune 
‘eft, vafcens unguerto, ut ipfonomine apparet. Quo item indicatur & glandem effe arboris, Hetiotropio, 
quam dic: mus inter herbas, fimili folio. Fruétus magnitudine Avellang nucis. Ex his in Arabia nafcens 
Syriaca appellatur Sunt qui Ethiopicam iis preferant glandem nigram.——— E diverfo Arabicam 
Viridem ac tenviorem, & quoniam fit montuofa fpiffiorem,—«2 Unguentarii autem tantum cortices premunty 
Medici nucleos, tundentes affufa cis paulatim calida se Plin: Hift. xii. 46. 

} It is called by Botanitts, Thlafpi Rofa de Hiericho dium, Mor. Hil.On. 
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cake on it. The river Jordan is deep and very rapid, it is wider than the Tiber at 
Rome, and may be about as wide as the Thames at Windfor. The water of it is. 
turbid; the river here makes a little turn to the weft, and foon after to the eaft. There 
is a low bank to the north, as defcribed before, to which,the people defcend who di 
in Jordan, which moft Europeans have the curiofity to do, but not without holding b 
the boughs of the trees, and even this is difficult, becaufe the bank is both foft and 
fteep ; and the ftream fo rapid, that there is fome danger of being carried away by 
it, if any one ventured in, without holding by the boughs; for im that cafe. a 

erfon muft be fkilful in fwimming, in order to recover the bank, fome pilgrims 
levis been drowned, who unadvifedly ventured into the river. They have a 
notion, that the waters of Jordan are like thofe of baptifm, and wath away all fin; 
fo that the very women go on the bank, and, being {tripped to their under garment, 
get the people to pour the water onthem. The Latins erected altars near the river, and 
mafs was celebrated by fome of the Italians, French, and Spanith fathers. 

When the children of Hfrael paffed over Jordan, they went fix miles and’ a quarter: 
to Gilgal, where they fet up an altar of twelve ftones, in memory of that paflage, at the: 
diftance of a mile and a half from Jericho*. So that it is probable they pafled over: 
the river Jordan about this place, which feents to be the: neareft part of the river to. 
Jericho, and is faid to be about feven miles from it. The convent of St. Jerom is either: 
in the road which the Greeks took, or to the fouth of it. Te 

We returned the fame way, and a white ftandard being fet up ona barrow. near 
the camp, as a mark for all the pilgrims to go to it, we direéted our courfe:that. way.. 
‘The governor was on this height, and all the pilgrims pafled by him, one by:one, that 
he might know what fees were due tohim. ‘That evening, foon. after it was dark,. the- 
caravan fet out for Jerufalem, being lighted with chips of deal: full: of turpentine,, 
burning in 2 round iron frame, fixed to the end of a pole; and we arrived at Jerufalem: 
a little before day break. 


Crap. 1X. — Of St.Saba and the Dead Seas 


ON the third of April, ‘in the afternoon, I fet out for the Dead Sea, under the 
protection of the Arabs of St. Saba. We went to the fouth eaft, along the deep-and 
narrow valley, in which the brook Kedron runs; it has high rocky hills on each fide,, 
which are fhaped out into terraces, and doubtlefs produced formerly both. corn: and: 
wine ; fome of them are cultivated even at this time. After travelling about; two: 
miles, we paffed by a village on a hill to the right, called Bethfaon, which is feen alfo. 
from Bethlehem. This poflibly might be the ftrong caftle of Bethfura,. mentioned in: 
the hiftory of the Maccabees t; though it is extraordinary, that a place of fuch impor- 
tance, which was only five furlongs from Jerufalem, fhould be mentioned in no other- 
writings. About fix miles from Jerufalem we paffed by the tents of the Arabs, who- 
were our conductors; here wwe afcended a hill to the fouth, from: which we had: a- 
profpe& of Sion, the mount of Olives, and Bethlehem. We foon came to a ruin. 
called Der-Benalbede, which from the name feems to have been an old convent. 
‘We went about an hour on the hills, and defcending a little to the fouth, came to.a 
lower ground, where we had the firlt view of St. Saba; then turning eaft, in lefs.than 
a mile we arrived at that convent, which is fituated in a very extraordiary manner. on. 
the high rocks over the brook Kedron; there are a gieat_ number of grottos about it,, 
Suppofed to have been the retreats of hermits. The mcnattic and hermit’s lite was initi- 
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tuted here in the fourth century by St. Saba; they fay, there have been ten thoufand 
reclufes here at one time; and fome writers afirm, that in St. Saba’s time there were 
fourtecn thoufand. ‘The monks of this convent never eat flefi; and they have fuch 
privilezes that no Mahometan can enter the convent, under the penalty of paying, five 
hundred dollars to the mofque of the temple of Solomon. ‘Ihere are fome ruins of 
a building, in the way down to the brook Kedron, which probably are remains of 
the novitiate, for breeding up young men to the monaitic lite, which is mentioned as 


belonzing to the convent. John Dainafcenus, Fuphemius, aad Cyril the monk of 






Jerufalem, lived in this retirement, which is computed to be equally dita: from 
Jerufalem, Bethlehem, and the Dead Sea, that is, about three hours from each of them. 


On the fourth we fet out for the Dead Sea ; we went about a mile to the eatl of the 
brook Kedron, and then afcended to the north, and foon came to a plain full of little 
hillocks, which had fome herbage in it, and is much frequented by antelopes; this 
is the high road from Jericho to Hebron. We went fome way tu the north, and 
then turned to the eaft; we found the hills, which are of white ftons, higher the 
nearer we approached the Dead Sea. At length we came to the tteep rocky  clifts 
that hang over it, and make a moft dreadful appearance ; the defcent was very difficult, 
and we were objiged to léave our horfeg, in order to get to the banks of the Dead Sea, 
at that part of it which is about two miles fouth of the north end of it. 

This lake Was called Afphaltites, that is, the lake of Bitumen, on account of the 
pitch which is found on it. It is bounded to the weft by the tribe of Jid.h, to the 
eait by the ancient kingdom of Moab, and extends from the north, where the river 
Jordan falls into it, to the fouth as far as Idumea. Pliny makes it a hundred miles 
long, twenty-five broad in the wideft part, and fix where it is narroweft. Jolephus 
affirms, that it was feventy two miles and a half long, and eighteen and three qu rters 
‘broad; but Diodorus, who fays it was fixty two miles and a half long, and feven and 
a half broad, feems to be nearer the truth, efpecially as to the breadth, which is 
commonly faid to be ten miles; and the length is generally computed to be fixty; 
but it did not appear to me to be above a league broad, though I might be deceived by 
the height of the mountains on the other fide, and it may be broader in the middle: 
for this and the other extremity of the lake are to be looked on as the bays that are 
mentioned by antient authors at the ends of it. It is very extraordinary that no outlet 
of this lake has been difcovered; but it is fuppofed that there muft be fome fubter- 
raneous paflage into the Mediterranean. And it may be queftioned whether fo much 
of the water could evaporate as falls into it, not only from the river Jordan but from 
the Arnon to’ the eaft, which divided the kingdom of Moab from that of the Ammor- 
rhites, and from that part of the Holy Land, which was the tribe of Reuben. I did 
not obferve any opening where the Arnon might fall into the lake, but fuppofe it was 
farther to the fouth, the brook Kedron falls alfo into this fea; and it is thouglit that 
the river Zared in Moab ran into it, and fo doubtlefs muft feveral other ftreams from the 
mountainous countries on each fide, efpecially from the eaft, where the hills are high, 
though they have very little account of that country. It is certain, that of late there 
have been very cxtraordinary inundations of this fea over its lower banks, and fuch 
as had not happened in many years before, becaufe 1 faw many trees that had been 
killed by the overflowing of it, I alfo obferved feveral dead fhrubs in the lake, {fo that 
the water feeins of late years to have gained on the lend. 

There feem originally to have been flime pits, or pits of bitumen in this place, which 
was antiently the vale of Siddim*. And Jofephust fays, that, on the overthrow of 

* Gen. xiv. 2. + Jofeph. Antiq.i.g. 
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Sodom, this vale became the lake Afphaltites. Strabo * allo fays, that there was a 
tradition among the inhabitants, that there were thirteen cities here, of which Sodom 
‘was the chief ; and that the lake was made by earthquakes and eruptions of fire, and 
hot fulphureous and bituminous waters ; and that the cities were {wallowed up by them. 
And he feems to fpeak of it as a certain truth, that there were fubterrancous fires in thefe 
parts, as might be concluded from the burnt ftones, the caverns, afhes, and pitch dif- 
tilling from the ftones, and alfo from ftreams of hot water, which fent forth a {tench 
that was perceived at a great diftance; and likewife from the ruins of ancient 
habitations. 

All authors agree that the water of this lake is falt ; fome mention that it is bitter, 
and has alum in itt. I found it very falt at this place, though fo near to the river 
Jordan: it is a common opinion, that the waters of that river pafs through it without 
mixing with the water of the lake, and J thought I faw the ftream of a different colour ; 
and poflibly, as it is rapid, it may run unmixed for fome way. ‘The water of the lake 

.is clear, and of the colour of the fea water ; I took a bottle of it, and had the water 

analyfed ; it was judged that there was nothing in it but falt, and it may be a very little 
alum, though, when I looked on the water in the fea, it appeared as if it had an 
oily fubftance in it, which I have been informed is the bituminous or fulphureous 
matter. On tafting it, my mouth was conftringed as if it had b&en a ftrong alum 
water ; I found a fort of a thin cake or cruft of falt on my face after [tame out of the 
lake, in which I not only fwam, but dipped feveral times, that the weight of the water 
might have no ill effect ; for the perfon who analyfed the water informed me, that it 
weighs as five to four in proportion to frefh water. The ftones on the fide of the lake 
are covered with feveral thin coats of a white fubftance, as if each of them was made by 
a different overflowing of the lake; this I was informed confifted of falt and bitumen. 
Pliny fays, that no living bodies would fink in it}; and Vefpafian tried the experiment, 
by ordering fome perfons who could not fwim, to have their hands tied behind them, 
and to be thrown into the water, and they did not fink. Strabo {| immediately after 
Jericho defcribes this lake, though a corruption has crept into his text, both as to the’ 
name and dimenfions of it, for he calls the lake Sirbonis, and {peaks of it as only 
twenty-five miles long, though he had juft before faid, that this lake was-a hundred 
and twenty-five in circumference; he fays, the water of it is deep and heavy ; that 
perfons who went into it were born up to their navels; he fays likewife, that it is full 
of pitch; and after having given a more full account, he mentions the overthrow 
of Sodom, and other cities, and the condition of the country that followed on it, 

I was much pleafed with what I obferved of this extraordinary water, and ftaycd 
init near a quarter of an hour; I found I could lay on it in any poflure without motion, 
and without finking ; it bore me up in fgcha manner, that when I itruck in fwimming, 
my legs were above the water, and lV’ found it difficult to recover my feet; I did 
not care to venture where it was deep, though thefe effets would probably have been 
more remarkable further in. They have a notion, that if any one attempted to fim 
over, it would burn up the body, and they fay the fame of boats, for there are none 
onthe lake. The Arabs make pits on the fide of the lake, which are filled by its 
overflow on the melting of the fnow, and when the lake is lower, the water evaporates, 
and leaves a cake of falt, which is about an inch thick, as I concluded from the falt 1 
faw at Jerufalem ; the country fora confiderable diftance is fupplied with it for common 


* Strabo, xvi. 764. + Plin. Nat. Hilt. v. 16. 

3 Afphaltites nihil preter bitumen gignit, unde & nomen. Nullum corpus animalium recipit ; tauri 
cameligue fluitant. Phin. Nat, Hift, xv. 16. || Strabo xvi, 763. 
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ufe. It is obferved that the bitumen floats on the water, and come’ afhore after windy 
weather ; the Arabs gather it up, and it ferves as pitch for alt -ufes,-‘poes .into the 
compofition of ‘medicines, and is thought fo have been 4 very great ingredient in the 
bitumen, ufed in. embalming the bodies in Egypt, efpecially in filling up the head, 
and in other fpecies of what is called mummy; it has been much ufed for cereclaths, 
and has an ill fmell when burnt. It is probable that there are fubterrancons fires, that 
throw up this bitumen at the bottom of the fea, where it may form itfelf into a mafs, 
which may be broke by the motion of the water, occafioned by high winds; and it 
is very remarkable, that the ftone of Mofes before mentioned, found about two or 
three leagues from the fea, which burns like a coal, and turns only to a white ftone,. 
and not to athes, has the fame fmell' when burnt, as this pitch ; fo that it is probable” 
a ftratum of this ftone under the Dead Sea is one part of the matter ‘that feeds the 
{ubterraneous fires, and that this bitumen boils up out of it. As tothe fruits of Sodom, 
fair without, and full of afhes within, I faw nothing of them; though from the teftimo- 
flies we have, fomething of this kind has been produced ; but I imagine they may be’ 
pomegranates, which having a tough hard rind, and being left on the trees two or three 
years, the infide may be dried to duft, and the outfide may remain fair. It has been faid by 
all authors, and is the common opinion, that there is no fifhin this lake; the frefh-water fith 
of the river Jordan probably would not live in it. By putting fea-fith into a vafe filled with 
this water, it might be tried what effeét it would have on them. After I left the Holy 
Land, it was pofitively affirmed to me, that a monk had feen fifh caught. in this water, and 
poflibly there may be fith peculiar to the lake, for which this water may not be too falt ar 
and as fome fea fith will live in frefh water, fo there may be others that will live in water 
much falter than the fea ; but this is a faét that deferves to be well inquired into. 

‘TheJews now fay, that the pillar or heapof falt into which Lot’s wife was turned, is much 
further fouth, and confequently, that thofe who have affirmed that it has been feen in thefe 
parts, muft have been deceived ; they fay the word Nafib, which we tranflate a pillar, 
properly means a heap, and that they efteem the falt of this heap as unwholefome ; fo 
that every one may judge in relation to this affair as he thinks fit. As I defcended the 
hill, I obferved the ffones had a black coat about half an incli thick, which though of 
the fame hardnefs as the ftone, yet it might be feparated from it. There is a fmall 
fountain, which runs into the lake at this place, and has fuch fhell-fifh init, as are at 
the fountain of Elifha. . ; 

The air cbout this lake has been alfo a matter of fpeculation ; it has been always 
thought to be very bad; and Pliny fays, that the Effenes inhabited no nearer to it on 
the weft, than the air would permit them *. The Arabs have fuch an opinion of if, 
that at-this time, when the air was leaft pe:nicious, they, bound their handkerchiefs 
hefore their mouths, and drew their breath only by the nofe, which they looked on td 
he fafer; and all acknowledge, that the air is much worfe in fummer than in winter, 
as may be naturally concluded ; tere was an opinion that birds attempting to fly over 
it, would be fuffocated ‘with the vapours ; this certainly is not true at all times, if at 
any feafon; and pofhbly this notion may have its rife, on its having been obferved, 
that at fome time birds flying near it might have dropped into the lake. The monks are 
fo {trongly poflefiled with the notion or the-bad air,-that they told me feveral perfons 
‘had been much difordered, and fome had even died by going to the Dead Sea, efpecially 
in the fummer time, and particularly mentioned a Carmelite that died about a year 
before, foon after he had been.at this fea, and would have diffuaded me from going to 
it. It is probable the air is unwholfome, though poffibly it may. not have fuch violent 


* Ab occidente litora Efleni fugiunt, ufque qua nocent.. Pun, Nat. Hitt. v. 15. 
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but when I-was feized two days after with an extraordinary diforder in my 
#¥oriach, attended wth a very great giddinefs of the head, of which I had frequent’ 
returns, and did not perfeétly recover in lefs than three weeks, the monks would per- 
fuade me, that my indifpofition was occafioned by my going into the Dead Sea. ~ 


Cuap. X.— Of Bethlehem, Tekoa, the Mount of Bethulia, the fealed Fountain, and 
of the Pools and Aquedutt of Solomon, 


WE returned to St. Saba from the Dead Sea, and fet out for Bethlehem, going 
about a mile in the fame way we came, and then turning tothe left, we went through a 
cultivated valley, which has the mountains of Engaddi on each fide of it; we afterwards 
paffed by what they call the grot of Saul, in which it is faid David cut off his ikirt ; 
but asit isan open grotto, and not very large, it is not probable, or even poflible, that 
David and his men could lie concealed in it ; for which reafon I rather imagine that this 
happened at another grotto, which I fhall have occafion to mention hereafter. In the 
evening we arrived at Bethlehem. 

There are two roads from Jerufalem to Bethlehem ; that which is ufed at prefent 
is the fhorteft, the old road is more to the weft; the only remarkable thing fhewn im 
the latter, is the place where the blefled Virgin refted. under a TereBinth-tree with the 
babe Jefus; they fay that the tree was burnt, and now there is an Cllive-tree on the 
fpot, round which there isa wall built. At the place where the old and new roads 
meet, there is a ciftern, where it is faid the three wife men faw the ftar a fecond time, 
that is, where they obferved that it ftood ftill over where the young child was, ‘To 
the left is a pleafant field, which has two pools in it, and a court cut out in the rock, 
with a grotto which feems to have been a burial-place ; and it is probable that there was 
fome large building on this fpot. A little further on the right is the place or houfe of 
Habakkuk, from which, it is faid, he was carried by the angel to Babylon; and to 
the left beyond this, about half way to Bethlehem, at the eaftern foot of a little 
height, is the convent of Ilias, where there is little remaining except the church, in 
which there are fome paintings relating to the hiftory of Elias and Elitha: the building 
is ruftic ; the fituation is very fine, commanding a view both of Bethlehem and Jeru- 
falem; near the entrance of the convent is a print on the rock, fomething like a human 
fhape, which, it is faid, is the impreffion of Eltas’s body. We came to a place where 
there are fome figns of the foundation of a houfe, and near it there are caves and 
cifterns, which, they fay, was the houfe of Jacob, where Rachel died. Some, though 
probably without foundation, think that this was Rama; and others, with as little 
reafon, that it was the houfe of Heli, the tather of Jofeph, who was the hufband of 
the bleffed virgin. A little further on the right we.camc to the fepulchre of Rachel*; 
it is a dome, fupported by arches, which have been lately filled up to hinder the Jews 
from going into it; the Turks are fond of being buried near it, which has raifed the 
ground ; and if the twelve ftones which were erected over her grave, have been feen 
here, and this is really the place of her interment, the ground is rifen above them. On 
the left, a little out of the road, is what they call the field of peafe, in which there 
are a great number of fimall round pebbles, which have a coat of a ftony fubftance 
without, and are a fine white alabafter within concerning which they have a legend, 
that the Virgin afking for peafe, and being anfwered, that what fhe took for peafe were 
only ftones, it is faid the peafe were immediately turned into ftone. 
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Bethlehem, the andient Ephrath or Ephrata, is ‘fituated“én a-rifitig ground, and is 
computed to be fix miles from Jerufalem, though I think it is not’fo much. It was 
the town of David, but is more famous for the birth of our Saviour. The ftable in 
which he was born is a grotto cut out of the rock, according to the éaftern cuftum. It 
is faid the emperor Hadrian inftituted fome rites here to Adonis*. But the emprefs . 
Helena built a fine church over it, which remains to this time, and it was much adortied 
by Conftantine the great. It is a fine church, and the infide of it is adorned with Mofaic 
work ; it formerly belonged to the Greeks, but the Latins obtained it from the Grand 
Signor, by means of the French ambaffador, on the birth of the prefent Dauphin, and 
they keep poffeffion of the grottos below and of the high altar; the Greeks may cele- 
brate at the altars on each fide, which is a privilege they will not now make ufe of ; the 
eaft end of the church is feparated from the reft by a partition. 

The Latins, Armenians, and Greeks, have convents about the church ; the firft are 
governed by a guardian, who continues there only for three months; and the French, 
Spaniards, and Italians, equally fhare in this office: they have under them about ten 
monks ; one of them has the care of the parifh, and another, of a fchool in the convent ; 
for there are many Chriftians here : they live by making not only croffes and beads of 
wood, inlaid witk mother of pearl, but alfo models oF the church of the holy fepul- 
chre, and of the feveral fan@tuaries in and about Jerufalem. It is remarkable, that 
the Chriftians at Jerufalem, Bethlehem, St. John’s, and Nazareth, are worfe than any 
other Chriftians. I was informed, that the women of Bethlehem are very good ; 
whereas thofe at Jerufalem are worfe than the men, who are generally better there than 
at the other places. This may be occafioned by the great converfe which the women 
have there with thofe of their own fex, who go thither as pilgrims; and, I will not 
venture to fay, whether too great a familiarity with thofe places, in which the facred 
myfteries of our redemption were atted, may not bea caufe to take off from the reve- 
rence and awe which they fhould have for them, and leffen the influence they ought to 
have on their conduét. 

On the fifth, I went to fee the places about Bethlehem ; and firft I vifited the grot 
where, they fay, the virgin Mary and Jefus were concealed by Jofeph, when they were 
going into Egypt; it is faid, the red earth of it put in water becomes white, and is 
good for the milk both of women and cattle; there was a chapel over it dedicated to 
St. Nicolas, We faw alfo the foundation of a houfe, where it is faid, Jofeph was warned 
in-a dream to fly into Egypt. They fhew likewife the village of the fhepherds, where 
there are many grottos which at this time ferve for the retreat of cattle during the 
winter nights, and where the fhepherds and their families live at that feafon, to take 
care of them. ‘There is a fountain, the bafin of which, with a trough near it, are cut 
out of the rock; they fay, that the virgin Mary being denied water here, was miracu- 
Idufly fupplied with it. ‘This poflibly might be the fountain, or well, from which the 
three men drew water, and brought to David when he was thirfty and longed for it, 
at the time that he was in war with the Philiftines, though he would not drink of it, as 
it was procured him with the rifk of their livest: but they relate this piece of hiftory 
of a water about a mile to the fouth-weft of Bethlehem. Near this is the field where, 
it is faid, the fhepherds were keeping their flocks by night when they received the 
tidings of the birth of Chrift; there are great ruins of a church there. The tower 
of Edar, as fome fay, was near this place, where Jacob fed his flock after his return 
from Mefopotamia, and where Reuben defiled his father’s concubine { ; and a {mall 


- 
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hill ghout half a mile to the-fouth-eaft, feemed to anfwer the defcription fome perfons 
have given of the fituation of it. They thew alfo the place where St. Paula built a nua- 
nery, and, if I miftake not, they fay fhe died there. 

In Bethlehem I took particular notice of their ovens, which are funk down in the 
ground, and have an arch turned over them; there is.a defcent of fome fteps to the 
door by which they enter into them; in the middle is a pyramid of hot afhes, which 
they bring frequently from their houfes, and lay them on a large earthen jar that is 
covered, and is half full of {mall ftones, which I fuppofe are heated red hot ; oncea 
week they take away all the afhes, and bring others, which in fome meafure keep in: 
the heat, being often changed ; when they would bake their cakes, they move the afhes 
from the top, take off the lid, and lay the bread on the ftones, and putting it on-again,, 
cover the top with afhes : a very warm fituation for a pilgrim, who, being taken by 
the Arabs, (as I was informed) was kept prifoner in one of thefe ovens. 

On the ninth, we fet out early in the morning with the fhieks of Bethlehem and 
Bethulia, and two of their men on horfeback, with two on foot, in order to go to 
Tekoa, and fome other places; we went down the hill to the fouth, turning foon to 
the weft, and then to the fouth again, in which road we went three miles; after that 
a mile to the eaft, and afcended the hills to Tekoa for near two milgs: this city was: 
built by Rehoboam *, and the prophet Amos was a herdfman of this place ¢. There are: 
confiderable ruins on the top of the hill, which is about half a mile long, and a fur-. 
long broad ; at the north-eaft corner there are remains of a large caftle, which fome call a: 
church ; but that feems to have been about the middle of the hill; in it there is adeep: 
oétagon font of red and white marble ; I faw alfo in feveral parts, pieces of broken pillars. . 
and bafes of the fame kind of marble. From this place I had a view of the Dead Sea to the 
fouth eaft, of Bethlehem to the north weft, and what the monks call the Mount of Be- 
thulia, to the weft north weft ; there is a fine plain on the top of the low hills to the north 
and eaft, and a deep valley to the fouth ; a little below the top of this hill, towards. 
the north-weft corner of it, is a grotto, in which there is a fountain that never fails. 
Going about a mile to another fummit at the fouth end of this hill, we faw the ruins 
of a large church, dedicated to St. Pantaleone. We left this to the right, and went: 
along the top of another hill to the eaft of Tekoa; and defcending into a valley to the 
north welt, travelled eaftward to a ruined caftle called Creightoun, fituated on the: 
fide of a fteep hill, over a valley of that name, which runs north and fouth ; the: 
caftle is above half way up the hill, and near it is a fine ciftern cut into the rock,, 
after the manner of the vaults of Aceldama. We ftaid at this caftle, and the Arabs. 
killed a lamb, and boiled it in four milk and water, which feemedto be fome remains. 
of the ancient { cuftom of feething in milk; they made alfo a foup of rice, and roafted. 
part of the meat in {mall pieces on wooden fpits. . 

A little beyond this place the valley runs eaft and weft ; and on the right hand there - 
is a very large grotto, which the Franks call a Labyrinth, and the Arabs Elmaama, 
(ahiding place); the high rocks on the fide of the valley are almoft perpendicular, and 
the way to the grotto is by a terrace formed in the rock, which, either by art or nature, 
is very narrow ; there are two entrances into it; we went in by the furtheft, which 
leads by a narrow paflage into a very large grotto, the rock being {upported by great 
natural pillars ; the top of it rifes in feveral parts like domes; the grotto is perteétly 
dry, and there are no petrifaCtions or ftalattites in it:. we then went along a very" 
narrow paflage for a confiderable way, but did not find the end.. There is a tradition, 
that the people-of the country, to the number of thirty thoufand, retired into this 
grotto to avoid a bad air, which probably might have been the hot winds, that are fome. 
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times very fatal in thefe countries. This place is fo ftrong, that-one would imagine it 
to be one of the {trong holds at Engaddi,. to which David with his men fled from Saul, 
and poflibly it may be that very cave in which he cut off Saul’s fkirt ; for David and 
his men. might, with great eafe, lie hid there, and not be feen by him *. Beyond this 
cave there is a {pring of water that drops from the rocks, 

We returned about two miles in the fame wayy and croffing the valley, we went 
along a plain ground, to the foot of what they call the Mountain of the Franks, or 
of Bethulia, from a village of that name near it, though no fuch place is mentioned 
by ancient authors in this part of Paleftines it feems belt to agree with the fituation of 
Bethhacccrem, mentioned by jeremiah as a proper place for a beacon, when the chil. 
dren of Benjamin were to found the trumpet in Tekoa+. There is a tradition, that 
“the Knights of Jerufalem, during the holy war, held this place forty years after Jeru- 
falem was taken, which was the reafon of its being called the Mountain of the Franks; 
anil it is probable, that they might have kept this place fome time after they loft Jeru- 
falem, as it was a fortrels very ftrong by nature; but the garrifon confifting only of 
farty men, as.they died off the reft mult have been ebliged to furrender, fuppofing 
this tradition is true. It is a ‘ingle hill, and very high, and the top of it appears like 
a large mount formed by art. The hill is laid out in terraces, the firft rifing about ten 
yards above the foot. of the hill, above this the hill is very fteep; andon one fide there 
isa gentle alent made by art, as reprefented in the view of it; and as the hill was 
not fo fteep to the Youth, they cut a deep fofle on that fide, to add a greater flrength 
to it; the.foot of the hill was encompafied with a wall. There was a double circular 
fortification at top, the inner wall was defended by one round tower, and three femi- 
circular. ones at equal diftances, the firft being to the eaft. At the foot of the hill to the 
north there ate great ruins of a church, and other buildings. On a hanging ground 
to the weft of them there is a ciftern, and the bafin of a {quare pond, which appears 
to have had an ifland in the middle of it, and probably there was fome building on it. 
‘Thefe improvements were alfo encompaffed with a double wall, and they fay, that there 
are remains of two aqueduéts to it, one from the fealed fountain of Solomon, and 
another from the hills fouth of that fountain. From the top of this hill I was fhewn 
a plain to the fouth fouth eaft towards the Dead Sea, where they have a tradition, that 
the garden of balfam trees was fituated. From this place we returned to Bethlehem. 

We fpent another day in feeing the pools of Solomon. Defcending the hill of Beth- 
lehem to the fouth, we paffed over a narrow valley, which extends but a little way 5 
we aicended the hill; on the fides of which there is an aqueduct, which conveys the 
water from the fealed fountain to Jerufalem: it here winds round the fides of thefe 
hills, and afterwards it is carried through the plain to Jerufalem, on a level with the 
furface of the ground. We croffed the aqueduét, and leaving it to the left, went 
along the road which is made like a terrace, and came to the ruins of a village on the 
fide of the hill, below the aquedu&, which they call the Village of Solomon, and cf 
the fealed fountain, becaufe they have fome tradition, that Solomon’s houfe and gardens 
were there; but it is a very bad fituation, and there is no profpect from it, but of the 
difmal hills on the other fide; though in the valley beneath there is a fine fpot of 
ground watered by two fprings that rife in it. A little beyond this place we came to 
the pools of Solomon, as they are commonly called; for there is a tradition, that they 
were made by him, as well as the aqueduét, which feems to be confirmed by a paflage 
of Jofephus, who fays, that there were very pleafant gardens abounding with water 
at Etham, about fifty furlongs, or fix miles and a quarter from Jerufalem, to which 

* 1 Sam. xxiv. 1, t It agrees beft with the fituation of this city, on confidering what St.Jerom 
fays on this pallage of Jeremiah vi. 4. 4 
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Solomon’ ufed frequently to go *. ‘So that’ the height over it has been thought to be 
Etam of the fcripture, to which Sampfon’ retired after he had burnt the corn of the 
Philiftines +; and it is the more probable, as it is faid, that Rehoboam built Bethlehem, 
Etam, and Tekoa, this being in the neighbourhood of both thefe places; and it is 
thought that thefe fountains, waters, and gardens are meant, where it is faid, “ So-. 
« lomon made him gardens and orchards, and pools of water{ ;” and that he feems to 
refer to them when he compares his fpoufe “ to a garden enclofed, to a fpring fhut up,. 
“ anda fountain fealed §.” The Talmudifts |] alfo mention, that the waters were 
brought by Solomon to Jerufalem, from the fountain of Epham; fo that it is very pro- 
bable that thefe are the works of Solomon, as well as the aqueduct, though ‘no exprefs: 
mention is made of it by any author, fo as pofitively to fix it to this place. This aque-- 
du& could be of no fervice to Jerufalem in time of war, as the enemy would always 
cut off the communicatién ;* which made the cifterns under their houfes, and the foun,- 
tain of Siloe, fo neceffary to them. ‘ 

Beyond thefe pools there is fo gentle an afcent to the north weft for about a quarter 
of a mile, that it appears like a plain; and, on a level with it to the north, is a vale, 
which has high hills on each fide, and in it is the Greek. convent of St. George, about a. 
mile diftant to the north. The hill to the weft of it is fteep in fome parts, but is laid: 
out in terraces, which are very broad’towards the top. The fummit. of itscommands a 
very fine view of the pools, Bethlehem, ‘and all the country round; and this feems 
to be a fituation fora houfe of pleafure, worthy of the tafte of Solomon; and it is 
probable, that there were hanging gardens on the fide of the hill; as the enclofed 
garden might be in the vale to the north weft, which is not only bounded’ by moun- 
tains on each fide, but is alfo terminated by a hill to the north weft, fo as to anfwer 
this defcription exceedingly well. . ; 

The aqueduct is built ona foundation of ftone ; the'water runs in round earthen 
pipes about ten inches diameter, which are cafed with two {tones hewn out fo as to fit 
them, and they are covered over with rough ftones well cemented together ; and the 
whole is fo funk into the ground on the fide of the hills, that in‘many places nothing 
is to'be feen of it. I returned on the fouth fide of the vale, and obferved, that there 
were pine trees on the mountains, which on that fide.abound very much in wood. ‘I 
crofled the ruined village of Solomon, and returned to Bethlehem. The pilgrims for- 
merly ufed to go to Hebron, but fome Chriftians having, as they fay, killed a Maho- 
metan there, they have not ventured to go fince that time, though I have been. in- 
formed that the Jews vifit thofe parts, 


Cuap. XL — Of the fountain of Philip, ihe convent and defert of St. John, and the 
convent of the Holy Crofs. i : 


ON the tenth, we fet out for the defert of St. John, which is computed to be about 
fix miles north north weft from Bethlehem. ‘We went’ out of the town to the weft, 
and turning northwards came into a Vale, which the monks call the valley of Rephaim, 

_and fay, thatit was here the angel of the Lord fmote the army of Sennachérib (7; but as 
Jofephus ** gives an account, that he loft part of his army:on the firft night: of’ the- 
fiege of Jerufalem, by a peftilence that was fent among them, it is more probable, that 
this happened in the valley of Rephaim, which is.on the welt fide ofJerufalem. 


* Jofeph. Antiq. viii, 7. t Judges, xv. 8, t Ecclef. ii. 5, 6. § Cantic. iv. 12, 
W See Relandi Paleftina illuftrata, 1, 1. ce 46.- q.2 Kings, xix, 35, ** Jofeph, Antig. x.1. 
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On the hills to the welt, we faw Bottefhall, a village of Greeks, where thev have a 
church dedicated to St. Nicolas the Chriftians would have propagated a notion, that 
no Mahometan could live there, but, fome years ago, three or four of the inhabitants 
became converts to the Mahometan religion, and yet continued in that village. They 
talk of the red foil of this vale, as if it had fome extraordinary virtue in it. After 
having travelled about two miles, we pafled by the fountain of the bleffed virgin, to the 
right, which is fo called by the Greeks, becaufe they fay, fhe drank of it, but the Latins 
pay no devotion to this place. On the oppofite hills, there are fuch cavities im the fide 
of the rocks, as have given occafion to the people to fay, that the marble pillars of the 
church of Bethlehem were taken from this place ; but it feemis rather to be a foft ftone, 
that has been worn by the weather ; nor are pillars ufually hew out in that manner. 

We went a mile further, and turned to the left, into the vale of Ethcol, as they call 
it, becaufe they fay, it is the place, to which the fpies came, that were fent by Moles to 
fearch out the land *; who went to Hebron, and came to the brook of Efhcol; at the 
end of this vale to the right, there is a gentle afcent, which they fay, is the very fpot of 
the vineyard, where they gathered the bunch of grapes. On the leit fide of the valley, 
about half a mile further to the welt, is, what they call, the fountain of St. Philip, where, 
they fay, he baptifed the eunuch; and though this way does not feem to be paflable for 
wheel carriages, yet there is a very good road on the other fide of the valley ; the 
water falls down the fide of the hill about feven feet ; the fountain is arched over, and 
adorned with two Corinthian pilafters, fuppofed to be the work of St. Helena, as well 
asa ruinous church over it, of which there are now very little remains to be feen. The 
village of St. Philip, as it is called by the Chriftians, is near this, and is called Elwalige 
by the Arabs. On the left is Betur, probably the antient Bethfur ; and to the north 
weft is a village called Chabou. We afcended a hill to the north, where I obferved 
three fmall barrows, which might be thrown up in memory of fome extraordinary 
event ; we went a little way on the hill, defcended to the weft, and turning north, we 
travelled near a mile to the convent of St. John, belonging to the Latins, 

The convent of St. John is fituated on a low hill, among the mountains, and is 
governed by a guardian ; there are about fourteen monks in it; they fay the church is 
built on the fpot where Zachariah’s houfe ftood, in which St. John the Baptift was 
born ; the altar ofit is finely adorned with relicfs. We went to vifit the remarkable 
places in the defert, which chiefly confifts of high hills, that enclofe deep and narrow 
valleys ; our courfe was fouthward along the valley, for half a quarter of a mile, to the 
fountain of the blefled virgin, of which it is faid, fhe drank during the three months 
fhe ftayed here. We then went up the fide of a hill at the end of the valley, and having 
afcended a little way, came to the church, which is faid to be on the fpot where the 
country houfe of Zachariah ftood ; for the other before mentioned was his houfe in the 
town. Here, they fay, the bleffed virgin lived three months, and the ftairs are fhewn, 
on which, they have a tradition, that Elizabeth met her; they led to a grot, which 
they fay, was their habitation at that time. We then turned to the weft, and went 
along the fide ofa hill, having a valley to the right, and faw a ftone, on which it is faid 
St. John preached. We went about a mile further to the grot of St. John, to which, 
they fay, Elizabeth fled with him, on the cruel decree of Herod to deftroy the young 
children; it is faid, fhe died when he was three years old, and that he continued in this 
grot, until he was thirty years of age, when he went into the defert near Jordan, to 
preach and baptize. We went higher up the hill, a little further to the weft, and came 
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"to a large grotto, which t hey call the fepulchre of Elizabeth. On the hill, oppofite to 
“the grotto of St. John, there is a village, which, if I miftake not, they call the village 
of St. John, or of the defert ; and to the north weft, is a village on a high hill, called 
Zuba, which, fome fay *was Modin, where the Maccabees were born and interred ;. but 
they feem to be miftakesn, as that place was in the tribe of Dan. 

In this defert there are many caroub trees, which bear a fruit like a bean, but it is 
flatter, and has fmall feeds in it; they eat the fhell of it, when it is dry, which is very 
agreeable : it is fuppofe:d, that this is the locuft on which St. John fed, and not the caftia 
fiftula, which has beer {hewn for it, and does not grow in this country. ‘There are, 
however, fome, who are of opinion, that the locufts he fed on, were thofe infeéts pre- 
ferved with falt, as, they fay, the Arabs eat them in fome parts at this time; and 
confirm their opinion by the Arabic’s tranflation of this paflage : though there might be 
a tree of that name. 

On the eleventh, we fet out to return to Jerufalem, under the condué of three 
Arabs, and vifited fome places which are out of the road. We went a mile to the 
foot of the hill of the Maccabees, as they call it, which is to the north weft ; they have 
fome tradition, but I know not on what foundation, that the Maccabees fled to this 
hill, in time of war, and defended themfelves on it. We went up-the hill, aw many 
openings to grottos, and in one part, a ciftern and ten arched rooms; ave defcended to 
what they call the fountain of Mecca, over which there is a fepulchral cave ; we went 
round the hill of Mecca into the valley which they call the valley of Terebinths, and, they 
fay, it is the vale of Elah, in which David flew Goliah; but as that was between Shochoh 
and Azekah *, much further weft, they muft be miftaken in placing it here. There is 
a village called Coloni, on the fide of the hill to the weft; we then went up the hills to the 
eaft, on the fide of which, without any manner of foundation, they pretend to fhew the 
place where Balaam’s afs fpoke; we defcended the hill the fame way we came up, and 
going round another hill, between it and the hill of the Maccabees, we turned eaftward 
into the little valley of Deriafy, fo called from a ruined convent over it; at the end of 
this vale we afcended the hills, and came into a very rough country, and going fouth 
eaft near two miles, we came to the convent of the holy crofs, belonging to the Greeks s 
they have a fine old church, in which they fhew the hole, where they fay the willow 
tree grew, of which the crofs wasmade, Here our Arabs demanded more money of us, 
but we did not think fitto grant their requeft, and left both them and their affes; how- 
ever, they followed us, but we took care not to join them any more, and came home 
near the tower of Simeon, which is to the north of the old road to Bethlehem ; 
it is faid to be the houfe of that pious man, who took our Saviour up in his arms, and 
defired to depart in peace out of this world, fince his eyes had been blefled with a fight of 
the falvation of God; but we did not go to it, becaufe we faw fome people there with 
arms ; however, I viewed it another day, and found it to have been a ftrong built 
tower, though now in ruins ; I faw an infcription on it, which feemed to be in the 
Armenian language, and it might have been a convent belonging to the people of that 
profeffion, who probably built this tower for their defence again{t the Arabs. 


Crap. XU — Of the fepulchres of the judges, of Ramathaim-Zofphim, Emmaus, and ihe 
places between Ferufalem and Joppa. 


ON the fifteenth, 1 fet out for Emmaus, with two fervants, and the monk whe 
ufually attends pilgrims. We went out of the gate of Bethlehem, and going to the 
north almoft as far as the hill of Soap-afhes, we then turned to the weft, and came into 
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the valeofCroum., We travelled near two miles in this val! ey, through pleafant fields 
and gardens, planted with olive, fig, apricot, and almond trees; it is the pleafanteft 
fpot about Jerufalem, and the Jews frequently come out here on the fabbath to divert 
themielves. : 

We came toa great number of fepulchral grots, called the S epulchres of the Judges, 
probably becaufe they were the burial places of the chief pe-rfons of the city; the 
entrance to them is commonly from a court cut down into the rock, and I 
imagine, that the principal men of the city had their country hroufes here; there were 
probably terraces before the houles, over thefe courts; for it was the cuftom to have 
their bodies depofited under the houfes, as Samuel] was buried in his own houfe at 
Rama. Thefe fepulchres are much like thofe of the kings already defcribed, and not 
much inferior to them in beauty, though none of them confift of more than two or 
three rooms; fome of the entrances are adorned with pediments and entablatures cut 
out of the rock. I obferved in one, the manner how they worked out ‘the ftone in 
large pieces, like rough pillars, fo as to ferve for building; 1 alfo faw fome 
cifterns cut in the rock. There were three ufes for grottos; for they ferved either for 
depulchres, cifterns, or as a retreat for herdfmen, and their cattle in bad weather, and 
efpecially in the vinter nights; this may account for the great number of grottos all 
over the Holy J.and, in which, at this time many families live in winter, and drive their 
cattle into them by night, as a fence both againft the weather and wild beafts. At 
the end of this vale we defcended to a lower ground, having on the left the ruins of a 
caftle ; we paffed by the end of the valley of Lefca to the fouth; towards the further 
end of it, on the hills to the eaft, I faw Lefca. We then afcended between two hills, 
and when we were on the height, we turned to the north, and paffed by a beautiful 
round hill on the left, on which there is a ruined church, faid to be built in memo: 
of Chrift’s meeting the two difciples there who were going to Emmaus. On the fide 
of the hill, to the fouth, is a village called Bettifa; we went down this hill, and af- 
cended to the north-weft towards Ramathaim-Zophim ; the road here is like a terrace 
on the fide of a hill, and leads weftward to Emmaus; we came to a large open 
ciftern on the right hand, which is cut out of the rock, and has two bafins, made in the 
fame manner in the front of it. We afcended the hill to the north, on the brow of 
which there is a {mall mount ; on thefummit of this high hill, was Rama or Ramathiam 
Zophim, the town of Samuel, and the place of his interment ; it is now called by the 
Arabs, Samuele ; geographers confound this place with Rama or Arimathaa, near 
Lydda, already defcribed. The mofque, which is over the fepulchre of Samuel, was a 
church, and they will not permit chriftians to go into it. They informed me, that 
there isno fepulchral grot in the mofque, but only a raifed tomb, with a covering of 
filk on it, in the manner the Mahometans adorn the fepulchres of their faints, ‘The 
body of Samuel was carried by the emperor Arcadius into Thrace. Onthe top of the 
hill, there is an open bafin funk into the rock feven or eight feet deep, which was 
doubtlefs made to receive the rain water. On the fide of the hill, near the top of it, is 
the fountain of Samuel, in a fimall grotto cut out of the rock, which affords plenty of 
clear water. 

To the north we looked down into a very fine valley, which I conje€tured to be 
about ten miles long from eaft to weft, and five miles broad, and, according to the 
tradition, it feems to be the valley of Ajalon, in which the city of Gibeon was fituated ; 
and if fo, this plain was the territory of the Gibeonites. There are two hills in it, 
beautifully improved; that to the weft has two fummits; on the northern one there 


ig a village called Geb, probably the antient Gibeon, on which the fun ftood ftill, when 
Jothin 
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Jofhua came to the relief of the Gibeonites*. On the hill to the ealt, is Beerna-billtah, 
which may be Beeroth of the Gibeonites ; we faw Betefer on the hills to the eaft of the 
valley, and a place called Bethany to the north, 

We returned back again to the road, and went weftward towards Emmaus, leaving 
the village of Bedou to the right, and Bethfurick to the left. Having gone about three 
miles from Rama, we arrived at Emmaus, which, as I apprehend, they called Coubeby, 
though, when I pafled through it, in the way to Joppa, they called it Gebeby ; beyond 
it are high hills, from which one defcends to the plain towards the fea; entering this 
ruined place, on the left, I faw a large bafin, walled round, but there was no water in 
it; to the right, on a rifing ground, are great ruins of the town; they fay, many of 
the ftones were carried away to build Jerufalem, about two hundred years ago. ‘The 
church was on the-fpot where the houfe of Cleophas flood, and where, it is fuppofed, 
Chrift was known to fome of his difciples in breaking of bread; it is a long building, 
and there is a fine large vafe in it of white ftone, or marble, which doubtlefs was a 
font: the church ftands in a large area, encompaffed with a wall, and has on the north 
fide of it, a pile of buildings, arched over, and there is one large arch, which feems to 
have been a gateway in the middle of them.> When we had feen every thing, I was 
defirous of returning, though our conduétors were for ftaying, and taking fome refrefh- 
ment ; but when they faw the people coming about us, they changed their fentiments, 
and we mounted our horfes; but they laid hold of the monk’s bridle, and demanded 
acaphar, I went ona little before, and turned round to obferve what had paffed. 
‘Lhe monk, in fome warmth, got off from his horfe, and having treated them a little 
roughly, they began to ufe him ill; but a little money being given them, they let us 
go on, only one of the chief of them (who was always near my horfe, and feemed to 
take care of me) as foon as we were got out of fight of his companions, laid hold on 
my bridle, felt my pockets in a civil manner, and gave me the title of Conful, fuppofing 
that I was a Frank, and probably conje€tured, I might have that character; but [ 
ordered them to give him a little money, upon which he left us; and we returned by 
the fame way we came, till wé arrived at the place where Chrift met the difciples ; 
when we turned to the left, and went on the top of the hills inftead of going down into 
the valley, and paffed by the fepulchres of the judges ; coming near Jerufalem, we 
turned to the right, and Jeaving the pool of Gihon to the left, came to the tower of 
Simeon, before mentioned ; and from that place into the old road from Bethlehem, and. 
returned to Jerufalem. . 

There were fome very remarkable places to the north-weft and north-eaft of Jeru- 
falem, the fituation of which is not very well known; as Shilo, where the ark and 
tabernacle were placed, until they were taken by the Philiftines; fome have thought 
this to have been at Rama of Samuel, becaufe ir is defcribed as being on a very high 
hill; Shilo and Salem have been, thought to. be the fame place: it is probable that 
Shilo was between Jerufalem and Sichem, about ten miles from the latter. Bethel 
was on the right of the road leading to Sichem, and is remarkable for Jacob’s 
vifion, and on account of Jeroboam’s fetting up a golden calf there as the object 
of worfhip. 

On the twenty-fecond of April I went the Jaft time into the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, being the third of May, new ftyle; it was the feftival of the Invention of 
the Holy Crofs, on which account there were feveral devotions and proceffions in the 
church. In the afternoon the guardian gave me a letter for Nazareth ; and a certificate 
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was delivered to me, figned and fealed with the great feal of the convent, that I 
had vifited all the holy places. I left the convent, and went with a fervant out 
of the Damafcus gate, where the Shieck Arab, with whom they had agreed, and 
his fervant, took me under their protection; we mounted on horfeback, and paling 
by the fepulchres of the judges, we turned on the left hand out of the road 
that leads to Emmaus, and having travelled about two miles we crofled the end of 
the valley of Lefca, and faw a ruin on the left hand. We afcended the hill, and 
went through Bathfurik before mentioned, having Bedou on the right; and coming 
again into the road to Emmaus, we pafled through that town; going on, we had on 
the left Der-kaleb, and foon.after Papuray on a high pointed hill beautifully improved 
with terraces ; about a mile further I faw Romani to the right, on a hill, and weft of 
it Bethienan, and at a diftance Der-obfir. From the top of the hills we had an eafj 
defcent for about three miles, when we came into a rich country full of little hills; 1 
faw on the left, at a great diftance, Betamafy, and pafled by a ruined church on the 
right, at a village called Kerefy. Further on to the left I faw Feal, then Keriafy-emal 
and Ladroun; I before fuppofed the latter to be the village of the goed thief. ‘The 
Arab fhewed me his tents at a diftance on the left, and we paffed through a village, 
where the people were his friends; and as we approached Rama, I took notice of a 
- large pool, and feveral cifterns, and ruins about the fields, where the old city ftood, 

efpecially on a high ground to the north. We arrived at the Latin convent in Rama 
about an hour after it was dark. 


On the twenty-third we fet out for Lydda, a league diftant from Rama 3 Lobferved 
the plain was: more fandy than it is to the eaft; about half way I faw a well, and near 
it a fall building, defigned for the convenience of travellers; it being ufual in thefe 
countries to have fuch places (which they call Mocotts) near their fountains and wells, 
for paflengers to repofe in, and fhelter themfelves from the heat of the fun. Entering 
the town of Lydda, I faw a company of Mahometan women, who had been at a grave, 
making their lamentations ; they held the end of their handkerchiefs in their hands, 
and turning them round, canted in a fort of dialogue; which they do likewife at their 
graves, much in the fame way as the Irith women do on the like occafion. I faw the 
church of Saint George, and then went on weftward towards Joppa, and joined a 
caravan that was going that way; we went through a fine plain, bounded by hills to 
the north, which probably are thofe of Saron; at fome diftance we had a place called 
Serphon to the left, and on the right Sapphira. We went near Bedifa on the right, 
fituated on a rifing ground, planted with olive trees. After having travelled about 
two miles further, we came to Boubeeri, a village built almoft under ground, which 
probably has its name from a large well, which I faw there. We pafled by Gazou on 
a hill to the right, where, they told me, there was a ruined church : further on, I faw 
Seliman on the hills at fome diftance to the right, and arrived at the Latin convent at 
Joppa, where I was obliged to wait fome time before I embarked for Acre, 


Cuap. XII. — Of Acre, and fome Places near it. 


ON the fecond of May, we went aboard one of the large open boats, that are com. 
monly ufed on this coaft ; they generally belong to Greek mafters, who have a protec- 
tion from the convent for twelve mariners, and cannot be taken by the Maltefe within 
eighty leagues of the Holy Land ; but, notwithftanding this, if the Maltefe find any 
Mahometan paffengers, they make them flaves, though they crofs themfelves, and 
profefs to be Chriftians ; but they are eafily difcovered, as they are circumcifed; and 
the Maltefe rovers take away every thing that is valuable both from Turks and 
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Chiriftians ; we failed along by the fhore, and the next morning were not above five 
leagues diftant from Joppa. We faw a mofque on the ‘high clifts near the fea, and 
foon after a ruined fortification on the fhore, which feemed to have a deep foffee cut 
on three fides of it ; it is faid to have been held by the Venetians. Apollonia, men- 
tioned between Joppa and Czfarea, might be about this place. It is: probable the 
half tribe of Manafleh began here, which extended beyond Czfarea,- and the 
river, which paffed by Antipatris, might be the bounds of it to the fouth; for 
Antipatris was an inland city in this part, nineteen miles: from Joppa *. St. Paul 
was brought to that place in his way from Jerufalem to Cafareat. At fome 
diftance the country is hilly, and covered with trees, as mentioned by Strabo f. 
I faw a great quantity of wood lying on the fea fhore, to be embarked for Egypt. We 
made little way all day, caft anchor at night, and the next.day, in the afternoon, came 
up with Czefarea, and anchored near it. We happened to fpy a fail,’.on which a 
Janizary on board, who was apprehenfive that it might be a Maltefe rover, refolved te 
go afhore, and put on the worft clothes he could get, left he fhould be ftripped by the 
Arabs ; on this a panic feized all the other Turks, who followed his example, except 
twelve, who are-allowed to work the veflel; they gave their money to an European, 
were put afhore in a {mall boat, and returned to the bark the next morning. We - 
paffed by Caftle Pellegrino, and arrived in the afternoon at Acre, where! carried my 
fetters to the conful, who received me with the ufual civility, which the Englifh, who 
are fettled in the Levant, fhew to travellers. Acre is in the tribe of Affer, fituated at 
the north weft entrance of a bay, which is generally computed to be about three leagues 
over, and two. leagues deep, though it does not feem to be fo much . It ftands‘in a . 
very large and fertile plain, bonded on the north, at about twelve miles diftance; by 
the mountains antiently called. Antilibanon ; and to the eaft by the fine and fruitful hil’s » 
of Galilee, about ten miles from this city, which feem.to have feparated the tribes of 
Zabulon and Nepthali from the tribe of Affer, which was never entirely’ poffeffed by 
the Ifrdelites. ‘The antient name of this city was Ake, or, as it is called in {cripture, 
.Accho § ; it was one of the places, out of which Affer did not drive the ancient in- 
habitants, and feems always~to have retained this name among the natives of the 
country; for the Arabs call it Akka at--this time. The Greeks gave it the name of 
Ptolemais |], from one of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt. And when. it was in the 
‘peffeffion of the Knights of St. John of Jerufalem, it was called St.John Dacré.. . 

As this port muft always have been of great importance in time of war, the town 
has, confequently: undergone: great changes. In fix hundred. and thirty-fix, it was 
taken by the Saracens; in -eleven hundred and four, the Chriftians became mafters 
of it under Baldwin, the firft king of Jerufalem, by the afliftance of the Genoele 
galleys. In eleven hundred and eighty-feven, Saladin, fultan of Egypt, got poffeffion 
of it; and in eleven hundred ninety-one, Philip, king of France, and Richard, king 
of England, retook it; but in twelve hundred ninety-one, the Saracens affaulted. and 
deftroyed the city, that is to fay, the fortifications, which: they afterwards repaired : it 
was taken from them by the Turks in one thoufand five hundred and feventeen, 

On examining well the remains of this place, I confidered it in three parts, that is, 
the old city; the new city; and the quarter where the knights and other religious 
orders had‘their convent. The prefent.towr feems to be on the {pot.of the old’ city, 
being at the fouth weft corner, and is wafhed by the fea on the fouth and weft fides ; 
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it has a fmall bay to the eaft, which feems to have been the antient port, but Is now 
almoft filled up; there are great remains of this old port, within which, fmall thips 
come to anchor in the fummer, and take in their lading. There was, without doubt, a 
flrong wall on the north fide of the old town, to defend it on the fide of the land, of 
which there are now no remains. The prefent town is near a mile in circumference, 
and has no walls ; for the Arabs will not permit them to build any, as they would, by 
that means, lofe the power they now have over the city, and might be fhut out of it, 
To the north and north eait of this city, and of the port, was the quarter of the knights, 
and the religious orders, extending about three quarters of a mile from eaft to welt, 
and might be half a quarter of a mile broad. At the welt end of it, there are ruins 
of a great building, which, they fay, was the palace of the grand matter of the knights 
of Saint John, who retired to this place, after they loft Jerufalem ; it was repaired and 
inhabited by the great Feckerdine, prince of the Drufes. At the end of this building, 
are the remains of what feem to have been avery grand faloon, and 2 fmaller room 
of the fame architeéture at the end of that. To the fouth there was a noble well- 
built chapel, the walls of which are almoft entire. ‘Towards the eaft end of the town 
was the houfe of the knights, and a ftrong built church adjoining to it, faid to be de- 
dicated to St. John ; what remains of it is a low maffive building ; and it is probable, 
that there was a grand church over it; in the vault of this building there is a relief of 
the head of St. John in a charger. Between this and the palace of the grand majter, 
there was a very large and magnificent nunnery ; fome of the lofty walls of the con- 
vent are ftanding, and the church is almoft entire. When the city was taken by the 
Mahometans, it is faid, the abbefs and nuns, like thofe of Scotland, cut off their noies to 
fecure their chaftity, and were inhumanly murdered by the foldiers. North of this 
quarter there is a foffee; and north of that was what I call the new quarter of the 
city ; but it did not extend fo far to theeaft. To the north and eat ot this, and ta 
the eaft of the quarter of the knights, are remains of a beautiful modern fortification, 
which was carried on to the fouth, though it was not fo ftrong in that part ; as it was 
2 modern fortification, it muft confequently have been built by the Saracens, or Arabs, 
to defend themfelves againft the invafion of the Turks; there is a double rampart and 
foflee, lined with ftone; the inner rampart was defended with femicircular baftions. 
At the eaft end, within thefe fortifications, there is a well, called the fountain of Mary. 
I have great reafon to think, that the river Belus was brought along through the foffee, 
becaufe it is mentioned in the account of the fiege, thar a certain body of men attacked 
the city, from the bridge over the Belus to the bifhop’s palace ; and, if it was fo, the 
city, by this means, was made an ifland. I examined the ground, and difcovered what 
I fuppofed to be the remains of the old channel, and a@ually faw the ruins of a 
{mall bridge over it, near the town, and of a larger further on. When I was on this 
enquiry, I went to the place where the Belus empties itfelf into the fea, and going along 
by the river, ona caufeway, came to a mill where there is a bridge over the river, 
about a mile from the town. As the Belus mutt have been a great conveniency in 
fupplying the town with water, in cafe it ran through the foflee; fo there is no doubt 
but that the enemy would turn the river, as they probably did, to the very place where 
it now falls into the fea. , 

There is nothing of antiquity in the old city, except fome remains of the very mag- 
nihcent and lofty cathedral church of St, Andrew, which had a portico round it, and 
appears to have been a fine Gothic building. The bifhop’s palace was, probably, near 

At a little diftance to the north weft, are remains of a very {trong building, called 
the Iron Caftle, from which there feems to have been three walls by the fea-fide, and 
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feveral other buildings, as appears from many parts of the rock, which feem to have been 
cut out in order to lay foundations. 

‘Te Greeks have a bifhop here, and a very good old church and convent, The- 
Latin fathers of the Holy Sepulchre have apartments, and a chapel in a Kane, which 
feryes asa convent ; and all the Europeans live in the Kane, except the Englith conful. 
‘The Maronites and Armenians have each of them a church. The trade here, for the 
moft part, confifts in an export of corn for Europe, and of cotton for Egypt, and other 
places; many efpecially on this coaft, The merchants frequently carry on this trade by 
advancing money to the Arabs before-hand, and taking the produce of their land at 
very reafonable rates, which gives the European merchants a great intereft in the 
country. 

As ete is fo remarkable in hiftory, I took fome pains in examining the ground and 
country about it. Half a mile eaft of the city isa {mall hill, improved by art; it is 
about half a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile broad, and is very fteep every 
way, except to the fouth weft; this was probably the camp of the befiegers, as it was. 
a fine fituation for that purpofe; and the Pafha pitches his tent on this hill when he 
goes the yearly circuits to receive his tribute. To the north of this, there is an irregular 
rifing ground, where there are great ruins of vaults, fome of which feem to have been. 
refervoirs of water ; and probably this might be a place where they depofited fome of 
the lefs valuable baggage of the army. ‘Fo the north weft of this place, and. a mile to 

_ the north of the city, there is another fine fituation for a camp, being a rifing ground ;, 

%on the higheft part of it are the ruins of a very ftrong fquare tower, and near it is a 
mofque, a tower, and other great buildings; the place is called Abouotidy, from a 
Sheik who was buried there. Half way between this place and Acre, there is a fine well,, 
which always abounds in water, and it is probable there might be fome private canal 
from it to the city. One day I went about eight miles to the north eaft ; at the diftance: 
of five miles from the town, we came to a rivulet, and travelled by the fide of itin a 
narrow valley, between high hills; at the end of which we came to a caftle on a hill; 
at the bottom of it there is a large building of hewn ftone; this place is called by 
Europeans, Phe Enchanted Caftle. “Ihe caftle of Indi, and the Strong Mountain,orMount 
Feret, are mentioned as fortreffes belonging to the knights near Acre*; andit is” 
probable this may be one of them; I fhould rather take it be Mount Feret and 
Indi might be at a village called Calour-Hanfan, through which we pafled in our return 5, 
it is on a rifing ground, where I faw an ancient pillar of hewn ftones but it is certain,. 
that the diftances mentioned do not agree, which, [ find, are not to be depended on, 


in the authors who write of the holy war. 


Cuap. XIV. —Of the Rivers Belus and Kifbon ; of Mount Carmel, and Caipha, 

I SET out from Acre, in order to go to mount Carmel and Caffarea, to the fouth. 
I had with me two Chriftians, drefled ike/Turks, and well armed ; we went round the: 
bay, pafling the mouth of the river Belus, where it is fhallow. This river rifes out of 
a lake, computed to be about fix miles diftant towards the fouth eaft, and is called by. 
the antients, Palus Cendovia. Some authors fpeak of the fepulchre of Memnon near 
it, which I have had occafion to mention beforet. There are antient writers who. 
derive the name of Ake, given to the city, from a ftory relating to Hercules, that he 


* Adrichomii Theatrum Terra Sana. + See Vol I. pag. 104. note f. 
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was fent to foek for fome herb on a river to heal his wounds, and found the Colocafia 
on the river Belus, which effected the cure*. It is faid that the firft clafs was made 
of the fand of this river, probably by fome accidental melting “3 it in the fire. 
Pliny: accounts for the virtue of this fand ina ‘very extravagant manner}: but 
Strabo mentions the {and between Ptolemais and Tyre, as proper for making glafs t; 
and {peaks of an opinion, that it could be melted only at Sidon, which was probably 
owing to fome particular art they had there. The river Belus, according to fome geo- 
grahers §, fecms to be the torrent of Iphthahel, fpoken of by St. Jerom, in explaining 
a paffage of Jofhua.|], ‘where a valley of that name is mentioned, which may be this of 
Acre; it is faid (but it muft be under{tood only in fome parts), to be the bounds of 
Zabulon, which extended to the fea of Tiberias, and was divided from the tribe of Iffa- 
char on the fouth by the river Kifhon. 

‘We went on round the bay, and, towards the fouth eaft corner, forded the river 
Kifhon, which is a larger river than the Belus; and they told me, that it rifes to the 
fouth of mount Tabor ; but I fuppofe, that the fources of it are in the hills to the eaft 
of the plain of Efdraclon. Being enlarged by feveral {mall ftreams, it pafies between 
Mount Carmel and the hills to the north, and then falls into the fea at this place. 
Here fome make the tribe of Iflachar to begin, and to extend near as far as Caefarea, 
to the half tribe of Manaffeh; if fo, it took in all Mount Carmel, and part of the plain 
of Efdraelon, extending eaftward to the river Jordam; but as the tribe of Affer is faid 
to have bordered on the half tribe of Manaffeh, others think, that Iffachar was on the 
eaft of Mount Carmel, and did not extend to the fea. We came near the foot of * 
Mount Carmel, and then turned tothe weft; this mountain extends from the fea, as 
far as the plain of Edraclon eaftward, and from this bay to Caefarea fouthward. They 
have a tradition, that the part of the mountain, over this corner of the bay, was the 
fpot famous for the facrifice of Elijah, by fire from heaven, after the priefts of Baal 
had, ‘to no purpofe, invoked their God, and cut themfelves from morning to evening, 
on which Elijah caufed them to be flain at the river Kifhon §. They fay, thisis the 
pleafantelt part of the mountain, being beautified with many forts of fruit trees ; but 
T could not go toit, as it was at that time much infefted by the Arabs. 

We went on to Caipha, which is on the fouth fide of the bay, oppofite to Acre. 
J take it to be Calamon, which, in the Jerufalem Itinerary, is placed twelve miles from 
Prolemais ; Sicaminos is there mentioned, as three miles further in the way to Jeru- 
falem ; and Ptolemy puts it in the fame degree of latitude as Mount Carmel ; it might 
have been on the rifing ground at that point of land which makes the fouthern entrance 
of the bay. Caipha is faid alfo to have had the name of Porphureon, as it is conjec- 
tured, from the purple fifth found on this coaft, with which they made the Tyrian dye ; 
and to have been called Hepha, or rather Kepha, from the rocky ground it is fituated 
on; out of which many fepulchres are cut, moltly like fingle coffins, but not feparated 
from the rock, and very much in the Jewith tafte; it is not improbable that this place 
was inhabited by Jews. It was a bifhopric, and there is a well-built old church entire, 
which might have been the cathedral, There are alfo ruins of a large building, that 
feems to have been the caftle; and they have built two forts as a defence again{t the 
corfaits ; for this, in reality, is the port of Acre, where fhips lie at anchor ; it being 


a bad fhore on the other fide, where they cannot remain with fafety, by reafon of the 
fhallownefs of the water. 


* Akea (“Axca) in Greek fignifies cures. + Plin. Nat. Hitt, lib. xxxvi. e. 65. 
} Strabo, xvi. 758. § Adrichomiue, {I Jof, xix. 14, 27. afi t Kings, xviii. 19. 
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I delivered a letter here to the Aga, who ordered two of his men to accompany me: 
‘Oppofite to this place, we went up Mount Carmel, to the Latin convent of the Car- 
melites, inhabited only by two or three monks; great part of the convent, and particu- 
Jarly the church and refeétory, are grots cut out of the rock, this place having been 
made a monaftery not long ago; for when the large convent was deftroyed, which I 
fhall have occafion to mention hereafter, they lived as hermits in the grottos, and ufed 
to meet and confer in a grot towards the foot of the hill, which is one of the fineft I 
ever faw; it is like a grand faloon, and is about forty feet long, twenty wide, and 
fifteen high ; it is cut out of the rock, and is now converted into a mofque. Over this 
convent are the ruins of the old monaftery, where probably the order’ of Carmelites 
was inftituted ; it might, at firlt, be inhabited by the Greek caloyers of the order of 
faint Elias, who had pofleffion of thefe parts before the Latins were eftablifhed here. 
Near it isa chapel in a grot, where, they fay, Elias fometimes lived, which is reforted 
to with great devotion, even by the Turks, as well as by the Chriftians and Jews, on 
the feftival of that faint. We ftaid all night in the Latin convent, from which there is 
a very fine profpect. 

The next morning we defcended the bill; and turning to the weft fide of it, went 
a little way to the fouth, and then to the eaft, into a narrow valley, about a mile long, 
between the mountains, and came to the grotto, where, they fay, Elias ufually lived ; 
near it is his fountain, cut out of the rock. Here are the ruins of a convent, which, 
they fay, was built by Brocardus, the fecond general of the Latin Carmelites, who 
has wrote an account of the Holy Land. Over this, on the top of the hill, isa {pot 
of ground which they call Elias’s garden, becaufe they find many ftones there, 
refembling pears, olives, and, as they imagine, water melons ; the laft, when broke, 
appear to be hollow, and the infide beautifully cryftalized. One part of this {pot they 
call the Garden-wall, which looks like an old foundation ; it is about eight feet wide, and 
near a quarter of a mile long, and feems to have been atrench filled with loofe ftones. 
I could not learn what this really was, but conjeCture, that it was a long bafin dug to 
receive the rain water, either to feed the fountain below, or to be conveyed fome way 
or other to the convent, which is at a diftance from the fountain; for I faw feveral 
bafins about the convent, cut out of the rock, and full of water. ‘They might fill up 
this place with ftones, that it might remain undifcovered, and not be deftroyed by the 
Arabs; among thefe {tones efpecially, there are a great number that have a cryftal- 
ization in them, 


Cuap. XV. — Of caffle Pellegrino, Tortura, and Cafarea by the fea fide. 


WE went on to caftle Pellegrino, which is the name given it by the Franks; but 
the natives call it Athlete, which probably was the name the Greeks gave it, on 
account of its ftrength. It is fituated on a imall rocky promontory, that extends about 
a quarter of a mile into the fea, and is near half a quarter of a milc broad, having a 
fmall bay to the fouth. This place was formerly called Petra incila; Ifuppofe in the 
middle ages, and probably from its fituation on a rock, and having a foffe_cut on the 
eaft fide of it, fo as to make it an ifland, as it probably was, before the foffe was filled 
up with fand. There feems to have been a town to the eaft and fouth eaft of the 
promontory, as appears from the walls, which are almoft entire, and are built of 
large hewn ftone rufticated. The town was about a quarter of a mile broad from eait 
to welt, and halfa mile long from north to fouth; the fea being to the north, and the 
caftle and fea to the weft; there are no walls on thofe fides, except the buildings of 
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the caftle. The bay isnow choked up with fand, which is rifen almoft as high as the 
city walls, infomuch that there are very few figns of any ruins to be feen. The caftle 
itfelf is very magnificent, and is encempafled with two walls fifteen feet thick; the 
inner well, on the eaft fide, cannot be lels than forty feet high, and within it there 
appear to have been fome very grand apartments; the offices of the fortrefs feem to 
have been at the weit end, where I faw an oven eighteen feet in diameter. In the 
caftle there are remains of a fine lofty church of ten fides, built m a light Gothic tafte ; 
three chapels are built to the three eaftern fides, each of which confifts of five fides, 
excepting the opening to the church; in thefe, it is probable, the three chief altars 
ftood. The caftle feerns to have been built by the Greek emperors, as a place for 
arms, at the time when they were apprehenfive of the invafions of the Saracens; and 
probably wzs in the pofieffion of the Chriftians, when they regained Paleftine. The 
whole is fo magnificent, and fo finely built, that it may be reckoned as one of the 
things that are beft worth feeing in thefe parts. | ftaid here all night, and was enter- 
tained by the fhiek, to whom I had a letter from the conful, but was obliged to pay 
a caphar, of about half a guinea. 

The next morning we {et out very early, with fome perfons whom the fhiek ordered 
to go with us, and travelled, as they computed, about ten miles fouth to Tortura, a 
{mall village, with a port to the wath; for large boats, which are fometimes forced to 
put in there by ftrefs of weather, when paffengers are obliged to pay a caphar of a 
fequin, or nine fhillings a head. This feems to be the anticnt Dora, mentioned by 
faint Jerom, as nine miles from Czefarea*. ‘The prefent village is to the eaft fide of 
the bay; to the north of the port, there is a fmall promontory, on which there is a 
ruined caftle; here probably was the old town, as it is mentioned to have been a penin- 
fula. Being recommended to the fheik of this place, I received very great civilities. 
from him, and he preffed us much to dine with him in our return. 

We went on towards Ceefarea, and came to a river called Coradgé; probably the 
Kerfeos of Ptolemy, which he places four miles fouth of Dora. We afterwards paffed 
the river Zirka, about three miles north of Ceefarea; this, I fuppofe, is the river 
Crocodilon of Pliny {, which he mentions with a city of the fame name, fpoken of 
alfo by Strabo t, as a place that was then deftroyed §. When I returned to Acre, 
1 happened to afk, if there was any tradition of fuch a city towards Cafarea; and they 
told me, that there were crocodiles in the river Zirka, which I fhould not have believed 
if it had not been confirmed by very good authorities, and that fome of them had been 
brought to Acre; which I found attefted by all the Europeans there; and I find fince, 
that it is mentioned by an hiftorian of thofe paris, that there were crocodiles in the 
river Cefarea af Paleftine |}: They fay, the crocodiles are fmall, not exceeding five 
cr fix feet in length, but however, that they have taken fome young cattle that were 
ftanding in the river; fo that it is probable, a colony from fome city in Egypt, that 
worfhipped the crocodiles, came and fettled here, and brought their deities along with 


* See Reland’s Paleftine, under Dora. 

t+ Hine redeundum eft ad oram, atque Phoenicen. Fuit oppidum Crocedilon, eft (1) @umen: 
memoria urbium, Doron, Sycaminon. Pin. Nat. v. 17. 

t Strabo, xyi. 758. : 

Johannis de Vitriaco Hiftoria Hierofolymitana, c. 86. Crocodili habitant in flumine Cefaree Pa 
teftina ; as quoted in Reland’s Paleftine, lib. iii. under Casanza. Breidenbac alfo mentions crocodiles 
ix alake to the eaft of Cefarea. 

) See Reland’s Paleitine, ibid. ‘ 
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them. lobferved to the fouth of this river, a high ground, which might be the fite 
of the antient city. 

We came to, Ceefarea, mentioned by the antients as fixty-two miles diftont- from 
Jerufalem, thirty from Joppa, and thirty-fix from Acre; it was antiently called the 
tower of Strato, as it is faid, froma Greek, who was founder of it. A city was after~ 
wards built here by Herod, and called Caefarea, in honour of Augufius, and it was 
named Cefarea of Paleftine, to diftinguifh it from Czfarea Philippi, or Ca:farea 
Paneadis, which was at the rife of the river Jordan; it was made a Roman colony by 
Vefpafian, and called the Flavian colony, from his family *. The antient city extended 
further to the north than the prefent walls; fer I faw a wall on the fhore, which | 
obferved to run about half a mile to the north, near to fome aquedudls. 

Jofephus + particularly defcribes the extraordinary port made by Herod ; the entrance 
of it was to the north, probably near the head of land, which feems to be a work of 
later date; a mole is mentioned, as carried out two hundred feet into the fea. It is 
probable that the round tower, called Drufus, in honour of Auguftus’s grandfon, was 
at the end of it, where there are now fome finall ruins. I obferved flat rocks about 
this port, on which, it is probable, fome works were raifed, to fhelter the fhips fron: 
the wefterly winds. Czefar’s temple, and the coloffal ftatues of Auguftus and Rome, 
are mentioned as on a hill, towards the middle of the port. ‘There agg three rifing 
grounds at the bottom of the port; that in the middle might be the fite of the temple ; 
that to the north might be the forum; and the hill to the fouth the theatre; behind 
which, to the fouth of the port, he fays, was the amphitheatre ; and I fuppofe, the 
rifing ground. was made by the ruins of it, which, in the fituation, anfwers very nearly 
to his defcription, that it commanded a fine view of the fea, The aqueducts mentioned 
to the north, which might bring water from the river, run north and fouth; the 
lower aquedut, which is to the eaft of the other, is carried along on a wall without 
arches, and of no great height; it is thirteen feet thick, and feems to have conveyed 
a great body of water in an arched channel, which is five feet fix inches wide. This 
aqueduét, as well as the other, is almoft buried in the fand. ‘The other aqueduct, 
forty yards nearer the fea, is built on arches; the fide of it next the fea, is a rufticated 
work; but the eaft fide is plaiftered with a very {trong cement, probably to prevent 
any damage from the fands that might be drove againft it. The walls of the town, 
which are now remaining, are faid to have been built by Lewis the ninth of France, in 
the time of the holy war ; they are of {mall hewn flone, and about a mile in circum. 
ference, defended by a broad foffe; from the fouth welt corner of them is the point 
of land before mentioned, where there are ruins of a very ftrong caftle, which feems 
to have been built at the fame time as the walls, and is full of fragments of very fine 
marble pillars, fome of which are of granite, cippolino, and a beautiful grey alabafter ; 
they fhew a large ftone of granite near it, which they call Hajar Murnoque, and. tell 
fonie {tories of it. To the north of this there feems to have been a fmall port, perhaps 
of the middle ages. Within the walls of the city there are great ruins of arched 
houfes, which probably were built during the time of the holy war ; but the ground is 
fo much overgrown with briars and thiftles, that it was impoffible to go to any part, 
where there was not a beaten path; it is a remarkable refort for wild boars, which 
abound alfo in the neighbouring plain; and when the Mahometans kill them, they 
leave their carcafes on the fpct, as it would defile them only to touch them. There 


* Ona medal of Marcus Aurclius, it is called co. PRIMA FL, AVG. CAFSARE4 
+ Jofephi Antiq. Jud. L xv. c. 53. & De bello Jud. i. 21. 
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are only two or three poor families that live here, and are in perpetual fear of the 
Arabs, again{t whom their poverty is their beft fecurity. There is no other remark- 
able ruin within the walls, except a large church, which probably was the cathedral 
of the archbifhop, ‘who had twenty bifhops under him; it is a ftrong building, and 
appears to have been deftroyed by war, as well as the caftle. By what I could con- 
jecture, it feems to have been built in the ftyle of the Syrian churches, with three 
nayes, which onded to the eaft in femicircles, where they had their principal altars, 
The rifing ground to the fouth, where I fuppofe the amphitheatre was built, feems to 
have been the fite of a caftle in later ages, and to have had a fquare tower at each 
corner, «id a foffee on three fides of it.. This city is remarkable in facred writ upon 
feveral accounts; Cornelius * the centurion lived here, who was admonifhed by an 
angel to lend for faint Peter to Joppa, when the apottle had that remarkable vifion, by 
which he was directed to preach the gofpel to the Gentilés: They have a tradition, that 
Cornelius was the firft bifhop of this city. Philip the evangelift lived here with his 
four filters, who were prophetefles t: Saint Paul was kept in this city in Herod’s 
palace, and pleaded before king Agrippa and Felix, from whofe judgment he appealed 
to Rome {; and on his departure from this place to Jerufalem, Agabus prophefied of 
his future fufferines, by binding himfelf with Paul’s girdle, and declaring, that the 
perton who owned it, fhould be bound in like manner ||: And as this harbour was 
then hecome the great port of Paleftine, we find the apoftles embarking and landing 
at 1. : 

we fet out on our return from this place, taking fome refrefhment when we came 
to the river, and went about half a mile to the eaft of Tortura, not defigning to ftop 
there; but when we were oppofite to that place, the fhiek fent out his people to call 
after us, and we found that we muft go and dine with him, for if we had not, he 
would have taken it as a very great affront, efpecially as he had prepared a dinner for 
us, which chiefly confifted of pilaw, with fome dmall pieces of boiled and roaft mutton 
in it; and being entertained with coffee, we went on to caftle Pellegrino; the next 
day we dined at the Latin convent on Mount Carmel, and the wind being fair, I toak 
a boat, and croffed over the bay to Acre. 


_ Cuap. BVI. — Of Sephor, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, and the plain of Efdraelon. 


ISHT out from Acre, in order to go to Nazareth, on the eighth of May, in the 
afternoon ; having two Chriftians, natives of Nazareth, to guard me, as I had in the 
journey to Cafarea. We went ealtward through the plain of Acre, and to the fouth 
of a {mall round hill, which lies north of the further end of the bay; the afcent is 
iteep, and there is a well at the foot of it. Bethedem might be fituated here, which 
is mentioned by St. Jerom among the places of Paleftine, as eight miles to the eaft of 
Acre, though it is not fo far from that city. ‘To the eaft of the bay is a low round 
hill, called Dhouk; I faw tome walls on it, within which, they told me, they kept 
their oxcn in the ploughing feafon, Mifheal **, or Mahal tt, of the Levites, is men- 
tioned in fcripture to be in the tribe of Afher, and in the neighbourhood of Carmel ; 
it is ikewife fpoken of by faint Jerom, as near that mountain and the fea, and poflibly 
it might beon this hill. The plain towards the eaft is called the country of Saphet, 
being a jurifdiction under a city of the fame name; it is an exceeding rich plain, but 


* Aas, x. 24. + Ads, xxi. & t Aas, xxvi. |} AGs, xxi. ro. 
q AGs, ix. 30, xviii. 22. ** Jofhua, xix, 26, tt 1 Chron, vi.-74. 
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almoft impaffable after rain, nor is it eafy to ride through it in dry weather, except in 
the high road, on account of the clefts which are made in the earth by the heats. 
There are a great number of wild boars here. I obferved, that the plain. was well 
cultivated with corn and cotton; they fow the laiter in the beginuing of May, and turn 
up the ground fo lightly, that I faw the ftalks of the laft year’s cotton remaining ; for 
here the cotton is annual ; whereas in upper Egypt and in America,. they cultivate the 
perennial cotton, which I faw in blofiom about Efne in upper Egypt, at the beginning 
of February, but here it is not ripe till September ; fo that it muft be a plant that 
thrives in a dry feafon, We came toa weil at the foot of a hill, on which there is a 
village called Peré; the oxen raife the water by a bucket and rope, without a wheel, 
and fo by driving them from the well, the bucket is drawn up; the women carry the 
water in earthen jars up the hill to water the plantations of tobacco. They told me, 
there was a village called Damora, to the north; and beyond it is Swamor and Berroe 5 
and weft of it amountain called Talkizon ; we went up the hill by Peré; beyond it is 
Ethphahani; we then defcended into a valley, which joms the great plain to the fouth 
weft, and foon afcended another hill; and having travelled about two miles, we came 
to the village of Abylene. Though there were feveral places of the fame name, yet 
I do not find any in’ this country that was fo antiently called. Here one of the great 
fheikS refides, who would have prepared a collation for us, and aiked us to ftay all 
night, but we only took coffee, and he fent a man with us. 1 obferved many cifterns 
onthe hill; and we defcended into the pleafant narrow vale of Abylene, having low 
hills on each fide covered with trees, chiefly the Caroubi; and a fort of oak with large 
whitifh leaves, but J am doubtful whether it was ever-green or not; and fome other’ 
trees not known in Europe. 

‘Having travelled about three miles, we came into the fine plain or valley. of Zabulon, 
called ‘Zaal-Hatour ; 1 fuppofe about Peré we entered into the tribe of Zabulon, which 
was bounded by the river Kifhon to the fouth, by the fea of ‘Tiberias to the eaft, and on 
the north by a line from the north end of that lake to the tribe of Afher ; and probably 
it extended to the eaft end of the bay of Acre, as it is mentioned to be at the haven of 
the fea, and as an harbour of fhips*; and the tribe of Afher might, notwithftanding, be 
both to the north and fouth of this bay; the hills eaft of the plains of Acre and Tyre, 
feom to have been the bounds between Zabulon and Abher. Both this tribe, and 
Ather, and ali that country welt of the fea of ‘Tiberias, and of the river Jordan, which 
is to the north of Carmel, is thought to have been Galilee. This plain, I conjecture, 
is about three miles broad and ten long, extending to the plain of Efdraclon, being a 
fine fruitful {pot, and all covered with com: We paffed to the left of a beautiful hill, 
which had a village on it called Bedoui; poffibly the town of Zabulon might be fituated 
on this hii, being fpoken of as a ftrong placet; or it might be on the hill, which 
I fhall mention, to the fouth. At the foot of the hill is what the monks call the well 
of Zabulon ; the water is drawn by boys in leathern buckets, and carried in jars up the 
hill on women’s heads. On the eaft fide of the plain is the village Romani, probably 
fo calied from the pomegranates that may grow there}; and on the other fide of the 
yale is Ganaor Kana, which I fhall have occafion to mention; and Der Hanan is to 
the north weft, at fome diftance among the hills. ‘They fay it is now only a caftle 3 
but from the name it feems to have been formerly dedicated to faint John. When we 
were towards the eaft fide of the plain, the man fent by the fheik of Abylene faid. he 
faw two horfemen to the fouth, under a hill which ftretches fouthwards in the plain; 


* Gen. xlis.12. + Jofephus De bello Judaic, ii. 37. $ Romani fignifies pomegranates in Arabic. 
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he rode towards the place, but could fee nobody, on which he returned; foon after, 
they faid they faw about ten men riding fwiftly towards us, and as many coming full 
{peed down the hill; my fervant faid the fame, though I did not feo them, which 
poflibly might be owing to the height of the ftanding corn, for the corn was not then 
cut: a panic feized us all, not without reafon, if they were fo numerous, and we 
rode as fait as poflibly we could until we got to the foot of the hill that leads up to 
Sephoury. 

We afcended the high hill on which the antient city of Sephor or Sephoris ftood, 
the ftrongeft of all this country ; it was made the capital of Galilee; an honour which 
before was enjoyed by Tiberias, This place was alfo called Diocéefarea. One of the 
five judicatures of Paleftine was held at it; the others being at Jerufalem, Jericho, 
Gadara, and Amathus. This town was fortified by Herod, but upon fome infurreétion 
of the Jews it was deftroyed in the time of Conttantius. ‘There is a cattle on the top 
of the hill, with a fine tower of hewn ftone; and near half a mile below it is the village 
of Sephoury, called by the Chriftians Saint Anna, becaufe they have a tradition, that 
Joachim and Anna, the parents of the bleffed virgin, lived here, and that their houfe 
was on the {pot where there are ruins of a church, with fome fragments of pillars of 
grey granite about it. Here the Greeks have a fmall chapel, and there are feveral 
broken ftone caffins about the village. 

As it was not thought fafe to go further, the Greck prieft invited us to his houfe ; 
but it was proper we fhould be with the fheik, who made us a fire ina ruined Mocot, 
a fent us boiled milk, eggs, and coffee, and we were obliged to lodge in a very 

ad place. 

‘The next morning, the ninth, we fet out for Nazareth: About a mile to the fouth 
eaft is the fine fountain of Sephoury, which probably is the fountain of this name, 
where the kings of Jerufalem, during the holy war, encamped their armies, on 
account of the great plenty of water and herbage that there is about this place; and it 
is particularly mentioned in the account of the fiege of Acre. We went through 
a {mall plain or valley which ftretches to the north eaft, and faw a place called Reineh : 
we afcended a hill, and foon after came into the high road to Nazareth, from the 
north; and turning to the fouth, we went down a rocky hill to Nazareth, which is 
fituated on the eaft fide of a low ridge of hills that run to the fouth 3 there being another 
to the eaft of it in the fame dire@ion, and avery narrow valley between them ; all the 
hills are of a foft white ftone. : 

The Latin fathers of the Holy Sepulchre have a large well built convent and church 
here, where I abode during my ftay in this place. Near the prefent church are fome 
remains of a much larger, which feems by the architecture to be of the time of the 
emprefs Helena; for there remain feveral capitals, and bales of pillars, and other pieces 
of antient work, intolerable good tafte; and over a door there is an old alt-relief of 
Judith cutting off the head of Holofernes. The church is faid to be built over the 
place where the houfe of Jofeph and Mary ftood, and they fhew the fpot, from which, 
they fay, the holy houfe of Loretto was removed ; there is a defcent to it by fteps, and 
within it there is a grot cut out of the foft rock, to which, it is faid, the houfe adjoined, 
fo that the grotto was part of their habitation. The great church built over the houfe 
of Jofeph is mentioned by the writers of the feventh and twelfth century. “To the north 
of the convent are ruins of a fmall church, which, it is faid,.was on the fpot where 
Jofeph had his houfe, probably apart from the women, according to the eaftern cuftom, 
where they fuppofe he exercifed his trade: to the welt of this there is a fmall arched 
building, which, they fay, is the fynagogue where Chrift explained the text of Taiah 
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concerning himfelf, by which he gave fuch great offence to his countrymen *. And 
on the other fide of the hill to the weft, they fhew a large rock in a quarry, on which 
they affirm that Chrift eat with his difciples. 

About a furlong to the north of the village is a fountain, over which there is an arch 
turned ; it rung into a beautiful mazhle vate, that feems to have been atomb. Beyond 
it is a Greek church under ground, where the Greeks fay, the angel Gabriel firft 
faluted the bleffed virgin ; there is a fountain in it, and formerly there was a church 
built over it 

We went two miles fouth to the mountain of the precipice, winding round to a part 
of the valley, which is very narrow, having high hills on each fide of it. ‘To the weft 
is the mountain of the precipice, which is towards the fouth end of a fteep and. rocky 
ridge of hills, We afcended about a quarter of the way up the hill, where there is an 
altar cut in the rock, with an arch over it, and fome remains of a Mofaic pavement ; 
there are two cifterns near it; the monks come here fometimes to celebrate mafs, 
About forty feet higher is the place from which, they fay, the Jews would have 
thrown our Saviour down}. There are two high ftones at the edge of the rock, like 
a parapet wall, where they fhew, what they fay are the prints of Chrift’s hands and 
feet, when he refifted the violence they ufed againit him. We afcended to the top of 
the hill, which is fo covered with great loofe pieces of rock, that it was difficult to 
defcend into the valley to the north eaft, in which we returned ; and witiding round in 
the vale to the weft, came to Beer-Eiair [The Well of the Prince], where I faw an 
ancient marble coffin, adorned with a relief of three feftoons. 

We went up the hill on the fouth, to a village called Jaffa, which is to the weft of 
the precipice. Beyond the village there is an altar to St. John the Evangelift, where, 
they fay, the houfe of Zebedee ftood, who was the father of James and John, and 
here the monks celebrate on St. John’s day. From this place I had a fine view of the- 
weft part of the vale of Efdraclon, which extends to Mount Carmel. The fheik of 
the village entertained us with fried eggs, four milk, and coffee. We returned by 
the Prince’s Well, and going near a mile further towards Nazareth, we afcended a 
hill to the eaft, on which there are the ruins of a church, called Our Lady of Fear, 
becaufe, they fay, the blefled Virgin followed Chrift fo far, when they were leading 
him away, to throw him down the precipice. 

On the tenth, we left Nazareth, very early in the morning, to go eaftward to Mount 
Tabor, called by the people Jebel ‘Tour ; and travelling two hours between low hills, we 
came into the plain of Efdraelon; the mount is on the wet fide of it, andabout two leagues 
diftant from Nazareth; itis one of the fineft hills 1 ever beheld, being a rich foil, that 
produces excellent herbage, and is moft beautifully adorned with groves and clumps of 
trees. The afcent is fo eafy, that we rode up the north fide by a winding road. Some 
authors mention it as near four miles high, others as about twe ; the latter may be true, as 
to the winding afcent up the hill; this mountain is fituated in the great plain of Efdrae- 
lon ; the top of it, which is about half a mile long, and near a quarter of a mile broad, 
is encompafled with a wall, which Jofephus built in forty days; there was alfo a wall 
along the middle of it, which divided the fouth part, on which the city flood, from the 
north part, which is lower, and is called the Meidan, or place, being probably ufed 
for exercifes when-there was a city here, which Jofephus mentions by the name of 
Ataburion ; within the outer wall, on the north fide, are feveral deep foffes, out of which, 
it is probable, the ftones were dug to build the walls ; and thele foffes fecm to have an- 
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fwered the end of cifterws, ‘to preferve the rain water, and were alfo-fome defence ta 
the city. There are likewife a great number of cifterns under ground, for preferving 
the rain water; to the fouth, where the afcent to the hill, or approach to the walls 
was moft eafy, there are foffes cut on the outfide to render the accefs more difficult. 
Some of the gates alfo of the city remain, as Babel Houah [The Gate of the Winds j 
to the weft, and Babel-Kubbe | The Arched Gate], which is a fmall one to the fouth. 
Antiochus, king of Syria, took the fortrefs on the top of this hill; Vefpafian alfo 
got pofleffion of it, and, after that, Jofephus fortified it with ftrong walls; but what 
thas made it more famous than any thing elfe, is the common opinion from the time 
of St. Jerom, that the transfiguration of our Saviour was on this mountain, when Mofes 
and Elias appeared as talking to him in the prefence of Peter, James, and John *. 

On the eaft part of the hill are the remains of a {trong ca‘tie, and within the pre- 
cing of it is the grot, in which there are three altars, in memory of the three taber- 
nacles, which St. Peter-propofed to build ; and where the Latin fathers always celebrate 
onthe day of the transfiguration. It is faid, there was a magnificent church built here 
by St. Helena, which was a cathedral€vhen this town was made a bifhop’s fee. Some 
late authors have thought, that this was not the place of the transfiguration ; 
but as the tradition has been fo univerfal, their opinion is generally exploded. ‘There 
was formerly'a convent of Benedittine monks here; and on another part of the hill 
a monattery of Bafilians, where the Greeks have an altar, and perform their divine 
fervice on the feftival of the transfiguration ; on-the fide of the hill, they thew a 
church in a grot, where, they fay, Chrift charged his difciples not to tell what things 
they had feen till he was glorified. 

Mount Tabor is not only a moft beautiful hill in itfelf, but alfo commands a.very 
glorious profpeét, efpecially of many places famous in facred writ ; as, to the fouth, 
of the mountains of Samaria, and the hills of Engaddi; to the eaft, what they call 
the hill of Hermon, and, at the foot of it, Nain and Endor, and, north eaft of that, 
the mountains of Gilboa, fo fatal to the family of Saul. As to Hermon, a mountain 
of that name is mentioned by St. Jerom ¢ in this part ; but it may be very much doubted, 
whether this is really the hill that is meant in fcripture, for the reafons I fhall hereafter 
give. At the fouth-weft corner of the plain one fees Mount Carmel ; to the north, the 
mount on which our Saviour delivered his fermon to the people, and, near it, the place 
where he bleffed, and miraculoufly diftributed the loaves to the multitudes. The fea 
of Tiberias is likewife feen from this height ; and to the north weft of it, Sapet, on 
avery high mountain; to the north of which, a much higher is feen, called Gebel- 
‘Sheik, which feems to be Hermon, and is always covered with fnow; at the foot of 
it the river Jordan rifes, a little more than a day’s journey diftant from Damafcus. 

At the foot of Mount Tabor, to the weft, on a rifing ground, there is a village 
‘called Debourah, probably the fame that is mentioned in fcripture { on the borders of 
the tribes of Zabulon and Iffachar. There is likewife a ruined church at that place, 
where, it is faid, Chrift left the reft of the difciples before his transfiguration. Any 
one who examines the fourth chapter of Judges, may fee that this is probably the {pot 
where Barak and Deborah met at Mount Tabor with their forces, and went to purfue 
Sifera ; and, on this account, it might have its name from that great prophetefs, who 
then judged and governed Ifrael; tor Jofephus § relates, that Deborah and Barak ga- 
thered the army together at this mountain |. 


* Matt. xvii, Luke ix. Mark ix. F Epiftolag4. Paule ad Marcellam. t Jof. xix. 12. 
& xxi, 28, § Jofephus Antig. vi. 5. {| Jofeph. xix, 12. 
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1 returned from Mount Tabor, going to the fouth through the plain of Efdraelon, 
and came to the village of Zal, which is about three miles from Tabor, fituated on a 
rocky ground, rifing;a little above the plan; near it there are many fepulchres cut 
in the rock ; fome of them are like ftone coffins above ground; others are cut into 
the rock, like graves ; fome of them having {tone covers over them ; fo that formerly 
this might be no inconfiderable place; and perhaps it was Xalod [£2203] mentioned 
by Jofephus, in the great plain, as the bounds of lower Galilee to the fouth. Turning 


welt, I pailed near the mountain of the precipice already defcribed, and afcending the 
hills near Jaffa, returned to Nazareth, 


Cuap. XVIL—Of Cana in Galilee, the Mount of Beatitudes, Beihfaida, ibe town and 
fea of Tiberias, and fome places near them. 


I SET out from Nazarcth on the twenty-fecond of May, and went northward to Me- 
fhed, which, the Turks fay, is the country of Jonah ; they alfo fhewed me a niche ina 
mofque, where it is faid his fepulchre was. St. Jerom, in his preface to the book of 
Jonah, mentions Geth, two miles from Saphorim, in the way to Tiberias, which ‘s 
fuppofed to be Gittah Hepher, mentioned in feripture as the bounds of the tribe of 
Zabulon ; and fays, it was the country of Jonah, and the place where they thewed his 
{epulchre ; now this village is about three miles from Sepphoreh; fo that probably the 
name of it is changed fince his time. But there are fome who mention Kirjath Jea- 
rim, or Kirjath Maura, near Azotus, as the country of this prophet *. The fheik 


hearing that I belonged to the Englith conful, brought us a collation of fried eggs, 
four milk, and coffee, 


About two miles further is Kepher Kenna, where the Latins fay our Saviour 
wrought his firft miracle of turning water into wine, at the marriage of Canat. On 
the fouth fide of the village is a fountain, out of which, they fay, the water was taken 
that was turned into wine ; and near it are the ruins of a church dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew, and {aid to have been his houfe. In the village there is a large ruined 
building, the walls of which are almoft entire ; whether it was a houfe or church I 
could not well judge; but they fay, that the houfe of the marriage was on this fpot ; 
near itis a large new Greek church ; it is certain this fituation fo near Nazareth, makes it 
very probable, that it was the place where this miracle was wrought; but the Greeks 
have a tradition that it was at Gana, on the weft fide of the plain of Zabulon, about 
three or four miles north-weft of Sepphoreh ; and it is very extraordinary they fhould 

. allow, that the water was carried from this fountain, which is at the diftance of four or 
five miles from it. Whichever was the place, it feemed to be a matter unfettled about 
the beginning of the laft century, when a writer fon the holy land endeavoured to 
fix it here, as the moft probable place, though Adrichomius feems to give fuch a de- 
feription of it from feveral authors, as would incline to think that it was the other 
Kana. About three miles further is the fpot where they fay the difciples plucked the 
zars of corn, as they went through the fields on a fabbath day §. 

Twelve miles north north eaft from Nazareth, we came to the mount of Beatitudes, 
where our Saviour delivered his remarkable fermon {| it is about ten miles north 
cf Mount Tabor. From the plain to the fouth it appears like a long low hill, with a 
inount at the eaft and welt end, from which it feems to have the name of Ke 


ern-el- 
* Epiphanius De vitis prophetarum, p. 246. t John ii. 1. t Quarefinius. § Marto xti a 
Mark, it, 23. Luke, vi. 1. 4 Matt. v. : 
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Hatin [The horns of Hutin] the village of Hutin being under it, At the firit fight 
the whole hill appears to be rocky and uneven, but the caftern mount isa level furtace 
covered with fine herbage ; and here, they fay, it was that thofe bleffings proceeded 
out of the mouth of the Redeemer of mankind 3 the mount is ninety paces long, and 
fixty wide. About the middle of this eaftern mount are the foundations of a {mall 
church twenty-two feet fquare, on a ground a little elevated, which probably is the 
place where they {uppofed our Saviour was when he fpake to his difciples. To the weft of 
it there isa ciftern under ground, which might ferve for the ufe of thofe who had the care 
of the church. About two miles to the eaft, near the brow of this high ground which 
Tuns to the fea of Tiberias, there are feveral large black ftones ; two of them ttand 
together, and are larger than the reft 3 and, it is faid, Chrift bleffed the loaves on 
them, when he fed the five thoufand, whom he made to fit down on the grafs *. 

The hills called Kern-el-Hutin, though they appear low to the fouth, yet are 
very high with regard to the plain of Hutin, which is to the north of them; to which 
I defcended, and went to the village of Hutin, which lies at the foot of the mountain 
of Beatitudes, to the weft. This place is famous for fome pleafant gardens of lemon 
and orange trees; and here the Turks have a mofque, to which they pay great vene- 
ration, having, as they fay, a great fheik buried there, whom they call Sede Ifhab, 
who, according to tradition, (as a very learned Jew affured me), is Jethro, the father. 
in-law of Mofes. 

‘Two miles north eaft of Hutin, and north of the plain of Hutin, is a narrow pafs 
called Waad Hymam [The valley of doves]. which is a defcent between two rocky 
mountains into the plain of Gennefareth, which is weftward of the middle part of the 
fea of Tiberias. Thefe mountains are full of fepulchral grots, which probably belonged 
to the towns and villages near; on the north fide of the hill, over the plain of Gen- 
nefareth, there is a fortrefs cut into the perpendicular rock a confiderable height, with - 
a great number of apartments ; the afcent to which is very fteep ; it is faid by fome to 
be the work, or at leaft the improvement of Feckerdine. The reafon of my mentioning 
this pais fo particularly is, becaufe fouth of it in the plain of Hutin, and about two miles 
weft of the fea of Tiberias, are the ruins of a town, or large village, which is now 
called Baitfida, and muft have been the ancient Bethfaida of Galilee, fo often men- 
tioned in the gofpel. I cannot find that this has been yet thoroughly fettled by any 
authors; and the writers on ancient geography finding there was a Bethfaida eaft of 
the fea of Tiberias, or of Jordan, in Gaulonitis, have very much doubted whether there: 
was another to the weft of that fea, and confequently have concluded, that our Saviour 
Spoke of that on the eaft ; but as the town on the eaft had its name changed to Julias 
by Philip the Tetrarch, before our Saviour frequented thofe parts, it may eafily be con- 
cluded, that the eaftern place was never intended, but always this town, which is in 


* From the bill Kern-el-Hutin, I had a view of the country round about ; to the fouth weft I faw Jebele 
fejar, extending to Sephor; Elmiham was mentioned to the fouth of it: I faw the tops of Carmel, then 
Jebel Turan, near the plain of Zabuior, which extends to Jebel Hutin. Beginning at the north welt, 
and going to the north ealt, T faw Jebel Igermick, about which they named to me thefe places, Sekeneen, 
Hlbany, Sejaour, Nab, Rameh, Mogor, Orady, Trenon, Kebrefiad 3 and further eait, on other hills, 
Meirom, ‘Tokin on a hill, and Nouefy 5 and directly north of Hutia is Saphet ; and to the ea of the hill 
on which that city lands, Kan Teharand Kan Eminie were mentioned : and to the north of the fea of Ti. 
berias I faw Jebel efheik. From Mount Tabor, Ouadelmedy was pointed out to the north weit 3 Kan- 
Seuna-Joar, in the middle of the plain to the north, from which that part of the plain is called Zaal-E + 
Rane; Kuphro cu Sept were mentioned towards the north-ealt. On theeaft fide, north of Gilboa, they 
Shewed Kouphrokameh, Efkabarah, Merfhah, Ouad-Elberry. Meador, Elhadely, Rounem, Syven, and on 
a hill Koukehbel-Houah, and the river Jaulouc was mentioned ; to the fouth are Tiby, Tamerah, Kou- 
profde-Melr, aud Naourah, near Mount Hermon, - 
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Galilee; and though it be two miles diftant from the fea or lake, yet it may be faid, 
without any impropriety, to be by the fea of Tiberias ; there are ruins of a large ciftern, 
and other buildings here, and particularly great remains of a church, and of a very 
fine worked door cafe to it of white marble, and fome columns. 

Three miles to the eaft fouth eaft is the town of Tiberias, fituated on the fea of that 
name, at the north end of a narrow plain, that runs along by the fea of Tiberias, and 
extends farther fouth by the river Jordan, being about half a mile broad. ‘The town 
has indifferent walls on three fides, on the fourth it is open to the lake, and is three 
quarters of a mile in circumference, being a quarter of a mile in length, and half a 
quarter of a mile broad; there are remains of a very large caftle in it, and the fheik 
has lately built one on the hill north of it ; excepting that it is encompaffed with a wall, 
this town is like a village; the few houfes in it being not built contiguous. At the 
north-eaft corner of the town there is an oblong {quare church, arched over, and des 
dicated to St. Peter ; it is mentioned by ancient authors, and {aid by fome to be on the 
fpot where the houfe of St. Peter was. The Latin fathers come to it from Nazareth 
every year, to cclebrate en the day of his feftival. As to the old city, faid to be built 
by Herod, and named in honour of ‘Tiberias, it is not known, whether there was any 
town here before that time, or if there was, what name it bore ; though fome falfely 
think the town of Kenereth was here, which was in Napthali; whereas Tiberias was 
in the tribe of Zabulon; it is faid by fome to have been built by Tiberius himfelf, 
The town extended about half a mile further to the fouth than the prefent enclofure ; 
where there are a great number of confufed ruins, and I obferved, that the fuburbs 
extended {till further fouth. Near the prefent town there are ruins of a church, and 
further fome figns of a large fquare building, about which there lie feveral pillars, 
which might be the houfe of the government; this having been the head city of Ga- 
lilee, till that dignity was afterwards conferred on Sepporeh, as above mentioned. Juf- 
tinian repaired the walls of the old city. 

When Jerufalem was deftroyed, the Jewifh rabbins came and lived here till the 
eleventh century ; and at this time, when they were digging for {tone on the nerth fide 
of the town, in order to build the caftle, they found a great number of fepulchres made 
under ground, in which they faid, the Jews were buried ; but whether they are of fo 
great antiquity, or no, I will not venture to affirm ; for the Jews have left the place above 
eight hundred years. Over the gate way that leads from the fheik’s houfe to this lake, 
there is one fide of a ftone coffin, adorned with reliefs ; it has a crown of flowers in 
the middle, with a bull, or fome other animal, within it ; on each fide of it there isa 
feftoon, one end of which is fupported by a fpread eagle. 

There are hot baths a quarter of a mile fouth of the walls of old Tiberias ; I 
obferved a red fettlement on the ftones; the waters are very hot, and are ufed for 
bathing, being efteemed good for all forts of pains and tumors, and, they fay, even 
for the gout*. Authors commonly give this place the name of Emmaus, the Hebrew 
word for baths; but it is now called by the Arabian name of Hamam. ‘There is a 
building over the fpring, and fome conveniency for bathing. [took a bottle of thefe 
waters, and had them aflayed; and it was found, that they had in them a confiderable 
quantity of grofs fixed vitriol, fome alum, and a mineral falt. 

When I came near ‘Tiberias, 1 fent a man before with a letter from the conful to 
the fhetk, who, having much company with him, ordered his fteward to entertain me 


* Jordanis amnis——ubi prima convallium fuit occafio, in lacum fe fundit, quem plures Genefaram voe 
sart——-ameents circumfe; tum oppidis——-ub occidente Tiberiade aquis callidis falubri. Pn. Nat. iif. 
vey, 
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at his houfe, and provifions were fent from the fheik’s kitchen. We fupped on the top 
of the houfe for coolnefs, according to their cuftom, and lodged there likewife in 
a fort of clofet, about eight feet fquare, of wicker work, plaiftered round towards 
the bottom, but without any doors; each perfon having his cell: they drive their 
cattle within the walls every night, left they fhould be ftolen, fo that the place abounds 
with vermin ; and as they have a great number of affes, as well as other cattle, we 
were frequently difturbed with their noife. We dined there the next day, and went 
on the lake in a boat, which they keep in order to bring wood from the other fide. 
We diverted ourfelves by fifhing with cafting-nets, which they ufe here; and they ftand 
on a rock, or on the fhore, and throw whenever they fee the fith. I waited on 
the fheik to defire two men to accompany me to Saphet. 

When I was at ‘liberias they were very bufy in making a fort on the height to the 
north of the town, and in ftrengthening the old walls with buttreffes on the infide, 
the theik having a difpute with the pafha of Damafcus; who after this took his brother 
in a fkirmifh, and caufed him to be publickly hanged in that city; but the spatha 
being foon after removed, they were freed from their apprehenfions on that account. 
They have often had difputes with the pathas of Damafcus, who have come and planted 
their cannon againft their city, and fometimes have beat down part of their walls, but 
were never able to take it. : 

The fea of Tiberias is a very fine lake; the mountains on the eat come clofe to it 
the country on that fide has not a very agreeable afpeét: to the welt of it is the plain 
of Tiberias, the high ground of the plain of Hutin, the plain of Gennefareth, and the 
foot of thofe hills by which one afcends to the high mountain of Saphet ; to the north 
and fouth it is a plain country. Jofephus computes it to be eighteen miles long, and 
five broad, though I think it is not above fourteen or fifteen miles long ; it is reckoned 
to be about feventy five miles north of the Dead Sea. The water is efteemed very 
good, and abounds much in fifh, and has crabs init, as there are in moft of the lakes 
and rivers of Afia. A learned Jew, with whom I difcourfed at Saphet, lamented that 
he could not have an opportunity, when he was at Tiberias, to go in a boat to fee 
the well of Miriam in this lake, which, he faid, according to their Talmudical writers, 
was fixed in this fea, after it had accompanied the children of Ifrael through the wilder. 
nefs, and that the water of it might be feen continually rifing up. 

As Chriit lived at Capernaum on this fea, there were many very remarkable things 
done by him in and about this lake. ‘There is nothing known of the places mentioned in 
feripture on the eaft fide of it. 

T went along the weft fide of the lake to the fouth end of it, which is four miles 
from ‘Tiberias, and came to the place where the lake empties itfelf into Jordan ; it is 
very harrow there, being not above two miles broad, and the channel of the river is 
rather nearer to the welt fide. Jordan firft rugs fouth for about a furlong, and then 
turns welt for about half a mile: in this {pace, between the river and the lake, there 
is a rifing ground, called Il-Carak, which feems to have been improved into a fortifi- 
cation; and on the welt fide of it are fome figns of buildings, where there is a very 
long bridge, or caufeway, built with arches over a marfhy ground, under which the 
water flows mto Jordan, when the lake is high, making the fide of the above mentioned 
town or fortrefs an ifland; by cutting a channel here, they might always have a 
ftream, which would make it a very ftrong place, even at this time, as it is out of 
the. reach of ordinary cannon from the weltern hills, except from a fmall height in 
- the plain, which formerly might add to its ftrength, by defending the pafs, there 
being on it fome marks of an antient building. I find the old geographers place 
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Sennabris here, becaufe it is mentioned by Jofephus to be thirty ftadia from Tiberias, 
in the way to Scythopolis ; it is a_place very little frequented. On the other fide of 
Jordan, I faw very large herds of wild boars, and feveral of them on the fame fide 
lying among the reeds by the fea. On the eaft fide of the fea, towards this end, is a 
narrow plain, where fome geographers place Hippos, mentioned as thirty ftadia from 
Tiberias; I-was aflured, that a river runs through that plain, from a narrow vale 
between the hills, and continuing its courfe on the ealt fide of Jordan, falls into it four 
hours, that is, eight or ten miles, to the fouth of the lake, below which there is a 
bridge over the river, probably where the antient Scythopolis ftaod; this river is 
called Sheriet Moufeh [the Jordan of Mofes], and 1 was informed, that it is as large as 
the river Jordan, when the waters are high, and that it rifes at the diftance of three 
days journey in the country of Tauran. ‘This feems to be the river Hieromiace, that 
ran by Gadara*, which was a town feven miles and a half diftant from Tiberias; it 
is thought to be Jarmuth of the Talmudifts; and may be Jabbok, the northern bounds 
of the kingdom of the Amorrhites, as Arnon bounded it to the fouth: it confifted of 
the tribes of Gad and Reuben; as the countries north of it, which were Galaad and 
the kingdom of Bafhan, contained the half tribe of Manaffeh beyond Jordan; and in 
cafe this is Jabbok, it is that river over which Jacob went when he had wreftled with the 
angel, near which he met his brother Efau, 7 


Crap. XVIIL — Of Magdala, Capernaum, Tarichaa, the waters of Merom, the 
rife of the river Jordan, Cafarea Philippi, and Mount Hermon. 


WE fet out to the north from Tiberias, and the firft place we came to was Magdola, 
which is at the fouth eaft corner of the plain of Gennefareth on the fea ; where there are 
confiderable remains of a very indifferent caftle: this does not feem to be Magdola, 
mentioned in feripture, becaufe that is fpoken of with Dalmanutha, which was to the 
eat of the fea. This plain, which is a fine fpot, mult be what Jofephus calls the 
country of Gennefareth, which he deferibes as thirty ftadia broad from north to fouth, 
and twenty deep, that is from the Vale of doves to the fea, which appears to be 
very jut. This plainisa very fertile {pot of ground, but 1 could not find that they have 
ripe truits in it all the year, as fome have affirmed, excepting a little fort of apple, 
which is not difagrecable, and, if I do not miltake, is the Nabbok; it grows on a 
thorny tree, and they fay, that they ripen at all feafons. About the middle of the 
plain, cr rather towards the north fide, there is a very fine fountain about one hundred 
feet in diameter, enclofed with a circular wall fix feet high, on which account it is” 
called the round fountain; it runs off ina ftream through the plain into the lake, 
and is probably the fountain mentioned by Jofephus, by the name ‘of Cefaina, as 
watering this plain. The water feems to be that which was called the {pring of Caper- 
naum, {com which one may fuppofe, that Capernaum was at the lake where this rivulet 
falls into i. 

Capernaum is mentioned as on the borders of Zabulon and Napthali ; thefe tribes 
were probably divided by the brook Lemon, which having paffed the vale of Lemon, 
that is weit of the vale of Hutin, runs through the Vale of doves, and then goes 
through the plain of Gennefareth to the fouth of the fpring, and falls into this lake. 
As our Saviour lived at Capernaum, after he was ill treated by the people of Naza- 
reth, and had heard that John was imprifoned +, which was about the time that he 


* Gadara Hieromiace preterfluente. Plin. Nat. Hift.w. 18. + Matt.iv. 13. Luke, iv. 31. 
entered 
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entered on his miniftry, fo this place is very often mentioned in feripture. Here he 
frequently taught in the fynagogue, and by the fea fide *: Many likewife of his moft 
remarkable miracles were done in this place; as the paralytic was healed here, who 
was let down from the top of the houfe+; here he alfo reftored two men to their 
fight, and cured one who was poffeffed of a devil 3 he healed likewife the centurion’s 
fervant, only by fpeaking a wordt; and raifed from the dead the daughter of Jairus, 
the chief man of the fynagogue §. They now commonly fhew another place for 
Capernaum, called Telhoue, at the eaftern foot of the hills which are north of the 
plain of Gennefarcth ; where I faw ruins of a fmall church of white marble, with fome 
remains of pilafters about it; the ruins extend confiderably to the north along the 
lake, and I could plainly obferve a round port for fmall boats, fo that this, without 
doubt, was the antient Tarichea, which Jofephus jl defcribes as fituated under the 
hills like Tiberias, in which particular it very much refembles it, but feems to be 
farther diftant from Tiberias than thirty ftadia; it had its name from being the place 
where they chicily falted the fith of the lakeY. The ruins extend along the fhore for 
two or three miles; it was fortified with a wall by Jofephus, on the parts that do 
not lie on the fea; and I faw figns of a wall to the weft of the ruins. Jofephus ** 
gives a particular account of the manner of taking this city by Titus, and of a fight 
on the water with the inhabicants, who efcaped in boats. 

T enquired Yor Chorazin, but could find nothing like the name, except at a village 
called Gerafi, which is among the hills, weit of the fuppofed ruins of Tarichea ; 
though fome think, that it was on the eaft fide of the lake, over againft Capernaum. 
Oppofite to Tarichea was Gamala, a ftrong place, famous in the hiftory of Jofephus, 

I went to the north end of the fea of Tiberias, where the river Jordan falls into 
it, after it has taken its courfe for near two miles through a fine plain: On the caft 
fide of it, at its entrance into that plain, is a hill, on which therc feemed to be fome 
ruins; it is called Telouy, and feems to bea corruption from fulias, waich was the 
ancicnt Bethfaida in the Gaulonitis, and muft have been about this place; there being 
another Julias in Perea, on the eaft fide of the lake, which before was called Beth- 
arampta ; both having their names changed to that of Julias, in compliment to Auguilus’s 
daughter, 

From the lake Samachonitis or the waters of Merom, to this place, the river Jordan 
runs about ten miles; it paffes between the hills over the rocks with a great noife, 
except for the two firft and two laft miles; and the ftream is almoft hid by the fhady 
trees, which are chiefly of the plantanus kind, that grow on cach fide of it, and 
make it a moft delightful view. I took this road in my return from Saphet, but thall 
give an account of it here. About four miles to the north, on the fide of the weltern 
hill, is a mount, on which I faw fome ruins, but could not judge whether they were 
of any great antiquity. Some writers of the Holy Land fpeak of Lakum about this 
place, I fuppofe, becaufe it is, in Jofhua, as the Bounds of the tribe of Napthali, and 
is alfo {poken of as on the river Jordan: they place likewile about this pars af the river, 
Jabneel and Thelia, A mile and a half to the fouth of the lake Samachonitis, there 
is a bridge of three arches over the river Jordan, which is called Geler-benet-Jacob 
[Jacob’s bridge], becaufe, as it is faid, Jacob pailed over here, when he returned from 
Padan-Aram.. On the other fide of the bridge, there is a large Kane, where they lay 
the fecond night from Damafcus, it being the high road from that city to Jerufalem : 








* Matt. xiii 1. Mark, i. 21. ix. 33. + Mattix.2, Luke, v.18. Mark, ii. 1. 
$ Matt. viii. 5. Luke, vii. 1. § Mark,v.21. Luke, vis. at. i) Jofepbus De bello Jud-iii. 9, 
@ From the Greek word sapystz, pickling, oy falting. ** Jofephus De bello Jud. iii, g. 
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On the eaftern fide of the bridge, Baldouin, the fourth king of Jernfalem, built a 
fortrefs againft the Saracens on a rifing ground, probably on this very fpot. I went 
over this bridge into that country that was called Gaulonitis, which was part of the 
kingdom of Bafhan, and afterwards made the half tribe of Manaffeh beyond Jordan. 
In this country, to the eaft of the bridge, they mentioned two places ; one is called 
Edouera, and the other Zoar. ; 

A {mall mile below the bridge, there is an oblong fquare hill, which feems to have 
been made by art; round the fummit of it are the foundations of a ftrong wall ; 
and at the fouth end, and on the eaft fide, I faw the remains of two very handfome 
gates cf hewn ftone, with round turrets at the cotners: at the north end there is 
a great heap of ruins, probably of a caftle; the whole is about half a mile in circum. 
ference ; there are fome figns of a fuburbs, to the fouth, on a lower ground, which 
feems to have been fortified. This place is now called Kaifar-aterah, or Gefer-aterah, 
and it feems to have been an improvement of the Romans; but what place it could 
be, I cannot conjeture, unlefs it was Thelia. A mile above the bridge is a mineral 
water, which feemed to be of fulphur and iron; it is walled in, as if it had been. for- 
merly frequented. About half way between this place and the lake Samachonitis, 
is a little hill with ruins on it, which they now call the town of Jacoh ; fome, by con- 
jecture, place Harofheth here, which was the city of Sifera, general of Jabin king of 
Hazor, being in the tribe of Napthali, and on this lake. 

We came to the lake Samachonitis, called in {cripture the waters of Merom, and 
at this time Bahr-el-Houly ; it is mentioned by the antients as a hundred and twenty 
fladia, or fifteen miles.from Julias, though I think, it cannot be above ten or twelve 
miles at the moft ; it is fituated on the eaft fide of an uneven country, which extends 
above five miles weft to the mountains of Napthali: Jofephus fays the lake was feven. 
miles long, but it is not above two miles broad, except at the north end, where it may 
be about four; the waters are muddy, and efteemed unwholefome, having fomething 
of the nature of the water of a morafs, which is partly caufed by their {topping the 
brooks on the welt fide, in order to water the country ; fo that the water pafles through 
the earth into this lake ; it is alfo in fome meafure owing to the muddinefs of its bed. 
After the fnows are melted, and the waters fallen, it is only a marfh, through which 
the river Jordan runs. The waters, by pafling through the rocky bed towards the 
fea of ‘Tiberias, fettle, purify, and become very wholcfome. 1 obferved two rifing 
grounds on the weft fide of it, and a third towards the north weft corner, on which 
probably were fome of thofe ancient towns mentioned on. this lake, particularly 
Saanaim, placed by fome geographers here ; it was in this country, and at thefe waters, 
that Jofhua {mote Jabin king of Hazor, and all his allies. 

From the waters of Merom, we faw very plainly Jebel-Sheik ; at the foot of it the 
river Jordan rifes, which is called in Arabic, Shriaah. Antiently it was the common 
opinion, that the Jordan rofe nor-k weft of Pancas, afterwards called Ceefarea Philippi 5: 
anti! Philip the tetrarch made an experiment, which proved, that it rofe out of the lake 
Phiala, fifteen miles to the nortn eait of that city *, and is now computed to be 
about four hours diftant from it. This difcovery was made by throwing ftraw into the 
lake, which appeared ot the place where the river comes out near Paneas +; the river 
might alfo be enlarged by other fprings. Icannot certainly find how far the city 
Paneas was from the lake Samachonitis, but it is thought co have been very near it |. 


* Jofephus De bello Judaico, iii. 9. tT tbhid. 
t It is fomewhere mentioned, if I do not miflake, that it was a hundred fladia from Creferea PhilKopi 
to Sephama, welt cf Jordan, where it falls into the lake Samachonitis. 
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The fite of Czefarea Philippi is now called by the ancient name Paneas: it was diilin- 
guifhed from Czfarea at the fea, by the name of Philip the tetrarch, who improved ~ 
this city, and called it Caefarea in honour of Tiberius. St. Jerom mentions a village 
called Dan, four miles from this place, though the general opinion has been, that this 
is the ancient Dan; and if fo, it muft have been Lefhem*, or Laifh+, taken by the 
children of Dan. The Jews fay, Dan was buried at that village, and call the place 
Hedjeoua. ; 

The hill called Jebel-Sheik which is over this place, had antiently the name of Panius, 
from which the city and country was called; and though fome think that this name 
was derived from Dan, yet there are others of opinion, that it was from the worfhip 
of Pan, their having been a temple on the top of it, fuppofed to be dedicated to that 
deity. This hill is called in fcripture mount Hermon, and is mentioned as the 
northern bounds of the land of Ifrael on the other fide of Jordan, and as part of the 
poffeflion of Gad and Reuben {, as over the valley of Libanon §, and as the bounds 
of the country of the Hivites in mount Libanon, that extended from Baal-Hermon to ° 
Hamath ||, which name of Baal feems to refer to the heathen worthip that was carried 
on here; perhaps to the fame deity that was adored at Baal-beck, which is not a great 
way from the foot of it, and probably in that very valley of Libanon, which is faid to 
be under this hil. The defeription alfo of Hermon, as a mountain of fnow, agrees 
with its prefent appearance, being always covered with it ; and interpreters of {cripture 
have called it, The mountain of fnow**, The Targum alfo calls mount Hor, a hill 
of {now ; which is mentioned as the northern bounds of the country given to the chil- 
dren of Ifrael t{; fo that it may be conjectured that Hor is the fame as Hermon. But: 
a great difficulty occurs in the comparifon which the Pfalmift {{ makes to the dew of 
Hermon that fell on the hill of Sion ; which might eafily be interpreted, if it had been 
obferved, that the clouds which lay on Hermon, being brought by the north winds to 
Jerufalem, caufed the dews to fall plentifully on the hill of Sion. But there is a 
Shion mentioned in the tribe of Iflachar §§, which may be Seon, fpoken of by Eufebius 
and St. Jerom, as near mount Tabor ; and there might be a hill there of that name, 
en which the dew of the other Hermon might fall, that was to the eaft of Efdraelon. 
However, as there is no certainty, that mount Hermon in that part is ever mentioned 
in {eripture, fo I fhould rather think it to be fpoken of this famous mountain, and that 
Tabor and Hermon are joined together, as rejoicing in the name of God, not on account 
of their being near to one another, but becaufe they are two of the higheft hills in all 
Paleftine. So that if any one confiders this beautiful piece of eloquence of the Pfalmitt, 
and that Hermon is elfewhere actually called Sion |j|], he will doubtlefs be fatisfied, that 
the moft natural interpretation of the Pfalmift would be to fuppofe, though the whole 
might be called both Hermon and Sion, yet that the higheft fummit of this mountain 
was in particular called Hermon, and that a lower part of it had the name of Sion ; 
on which fuppofition, the dew falling from the top of it down to the lower parts, might 
well be compared in every refpeét to “ the precious ointment upon the head that ran 
“ down unto the beard, even unto Aaron’s beard, and went down to the fkirts of 
“ his clothing,” and that both of them in this fenfe are very proper emblems of the 
bleflings of unity and friendfhip, which diffufe themfelves throughout the whole 
fociety. i 


* Jofhua, xix. 47. + Judges, xviii. 27. 4 Sof. xiii. tr. § Jol xi. 17. 
|) Judges, iii, 3. See note in p. 458. ** Relandi Paletlina, i. 49. ++ Numb. xxxiv. 7, 8. 
Ft Plal. cxxxiii, 3. §§ Jofhua, xix. rg. fi} Deut.iv. 48. 
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Cuap. XIX. — Of Saphet and Dothan. 


FROM the plains that are welt of the waters of, Merom, there is a fteep afcent up 
the hills to Saphet. We went to this place from Tiberias: afcending the hill, north of 
the vale of Hutin, we defcended into that valley, and came to Bethfaida already men- 
tioned. We went through the Pafs of Doves into the Vale of Gennefareth, which is 
arich foil. We viewed Magdolum on the lake, and then went to the round fountain, 
where we repofed a while, and took fome refrefhment ; and going north paffed by a 
{pring called Moriel, and began to afcend the hills towards Saphet, which I take to be 
the eaft end of that chain of hills which run frem the fea, northward of the plain 
of Acre. There are feveral fummits feparated from one another by {mall vallies, 
one of the firft of which is called Rubafy. On the top of the northern fummit, we 
pafled by Aboutbefy ; in the valley beneath it, is a bridge, called Gefer-Aboutbefy. 
Here there is a ftream, which runs to the plain, that is to the weft of the lake of 
Tiberias, We afcended this firft part of the hills, and ftopped at a tent of Arabs, it 
being very hot weather; here they prepared for us eggs, and alfo four milk, in which 
they had cut raw cucumbers, asa cool diet in this feafon. We afterwards went along 
thele hills for about an hour and an half, if I miftake not, to the north weft, and de- 
{cended into the gut or valley that encompaffed the higheft part of the nills on which 
Saphet ftands. About a place called Akeby, there are grottos cut in feveral parts of 
the perpendicular rocks: further on is Cefy: we went to the right of a place called 
Adborow, and paffed through a narrow vale known by the name of Waad Elakab ; it 
is agentle afcent. I faw on the left a hill, which feemed to have been improved by art 
into a fortrefs, and might be Nephtali, placed by geographers about a mile fouth of 
Saphet on the top of the hill. 

We arrived at Saphet, where I was recommended to the cadi, who received me with 
great civility, and entertained us with coffee; [had alfo a letter to the cocam, or head 
prieft among the Jews, a fine old man, and very learned in his way : when I came in, 
he was faying a grace to himfelf, which he finifhed before he fpoke to me; and when 
I gave him aletter, as it was their Sabbath day, he put it into the hands of another 
to open it, and then he read it. I was very civilly entertained by him, and gave him 
feveral hints, that I was defirous to take up my abode with him; but he would not 
feem to underftand me, and I afterwards found the reafon of it, that it would have 
been an unpardonable affront to the cadi, if he had irv:tred me to his houfe, after 1 had 
been recommended to that magiftrate, and had been uiider his roof; fo ] returned to 
the cad.’s, where a great fupper was prepared, there being an aga of Sidon there, and 
much company: we all lay on the fopha, without any accommodations of beds or 
coverings, but what we brought with us. The next day was the day of pentecoft of 
the Jews, where I faw the chief prieft very decently habite:! in white jatin, receiving 
the compliments of the inferior rabbi’s, who came with great reverence and kifled 
his “and. 

Saphet is not mentioned by name in our tranflation of the Bible ; but in the vulgar 
Bible, ‘fobias is faid to be “* of the tribe and city of Nephtali, in the upper parts of 
Ge. te, beyond the road that leads to the weft, having on the left the city of Saphet *.”” 
The city of Nephtali is faid to be a mile fouch of it; Saphet is mentioned by feveral 


* Tobias ex tribu ct civitate Nephthali, que ef in furperioribus Galilee fupra Naafcn, poft viam que 
Gucit ad occidentem, in finiftro havens civitatem Sephet. Tobit, ii. juxta vulgstam editionem, 
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writers of the middle age ; its fituation is very high, and commands the whole country 
round; on the very fummit of the hill are great ruins of a very ftrong old caftle, parti- 
cularly of two fine large round towers that belonged to it. ‘The Jews think part of this 
caitle to be as old as the time of their profperity.. The Chriftians had pofleffion of it in 
the time of the holy war; and I faw on a building in the town a relief of the arms of the 
knights of St.John of Jerufalem ; it was furrendered by them to Saladin, fultan of Egypt, 
andafterwards came into the pofleffion of theOttoman family,togetherwith «ll the country 
round about it. The town is a little lower down, on three fides ‘of the hill o1 which 
the caftle ftands ; it is a confiderable town, having been formerly the place of refidence 
of the patha of this country, on which account it was called the pathalic of Saphet ; 
and the whole territory now goes by the name of the country of Saphet, but the pafha 
refides at Sidon, and a cadi from Conitantinople lives here. There are many Jews in 
this place, it being a fort of univerfity for the education of their rabbies, of whom there 
are about twenty or thirty here, and fome of them come as far as from Poland; they 
have no lefs than {even fynagogues: feveral doétors of their law, who lived in the time of 
the fecond temple, are {aid to be buried here, three of whom lie in a place, which is 
now turned into a mofque; and the Turks fay, they are three of the fons of Jacob, 
The Jews have a notion, that the Meftiah will reign here forty years, before he will 
take up his refidence at Jerufalem. To the north of the hill, on which the caftle of 
Saphet ftands, there are feveral wells, which they fay Haac dug, and about which there 
were fuch contentions between the herdfinen of Ifaac and Gerar ; but they have much 
miftaken the place, the valley of Gerar, in which they were dug, being ata great diftance 
on the other fide of Jerufalem. If mount Tabor were not the mountain on which Chrift 
was transfigured, this would feem to be the moft probable place for that extraordinary 
event. 

T fet out from Saphet, went down the hills towards the north eaft, and defcended 
into the uneven country to the weft of the lake Samachonitis: «we came up with a 
party of men,who belonged to the Sheik of Samwata,and lay there to guard the country 
againft robbers; they enquired who we were; and our men anfwered, they would ftop 
and give them the fatisfaction they defired. We went a little beyond them, and one 
of their party coming to us, we informed them, that we had a letter from the conful 
to their mafter, which we fent to their chief, and then they all came and eat with us, 
were very civil, and ordered two men to attend me wherever I had a defire to go. We 
went to the lake, and travelled by the fide of it fouthwards to all thofe places I have 
already defcribed : we lay at an encampment of Arabs, near the mineral water before 
mentioned, called Hamam [the bath] ; we went the next morning to the bridge of 
Jacob, and continued our journey on the weft fide of Jordan : when we were at Kaifar- 
aterah, I went from the company to view the ruins of the town to the fouth, and one of 
the Arab foldiers of the Sheik of Samwata followed me, and offering to take one of my 
piftols out of my holfter, I laid my hand .on it, but he took it from me by force; on 
which ¥ rode back to the company, and his companion ordered him to return it, which 
he immediately did: we came foon after to the end of their maite:’s territories, where 
I made them a prefent, and they returned. We went to the lake of Tiberias, and 
Tarichea, and feeing fome horfemen in the road, we were afraid of each other, and going 
eut of the way, kept at a diftance, until we found there was no danger. Having. 
travelled about a league from Tarichea, along the fide of the hills, as I think, to the 
weit, we came to the plain of Sephorin, and to Jeb-Jofeph at the fouth end of it, near the 
high road from Damafcus to Jerufalem ; it is a ciftern under ground, into which, they 
fay, Jofeph’s brethren threw him ; but this was at Dothan, which is mentioned as near 
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Bethel or Bethulia; and as Saphet has falfely been thought by fome to be Bethulia, 
‘which was befieged by Holofernes, this feems to be the occafion of that miftake. It 
‘4s faid in f{cripture, that Jacob, when he returned from Padan-aram, went firft to 
Shalem, a city of Shechem, and afterwards to Bethel, then called Luz; and it is 
probable from the hiftory of Jofeph, that Dothan was near Shechem, becaufe when he 
was fent to his brethren to Shechem, he was told they were gone to Dothan; which 
was probably to the eaft of Shechem. Dothan alfo could not bea great way from 
Bethulia, becaufe Holofernes’s army extended from Bethulia to Dothan; and though 
this place might antiently have been called Dothan, as it is at prefent by the Jews, yet its 
great diftance from Shechem makes it unlikely to be the place where Jofeph went to 
his brethren, as it is at the diftance of two or three ordinary days journey, and could 
not be performed in Jefs than five or fix days, with the cattle which they were charged 
to feed. The well of Jofeph is within an enclofed court, in which there is a Turkith 
praying place: as it was very hot, we repofed there till night, and then went on. A 
little to the north is Jebbal, a hill with a ruined village on it, and alfo a place called 
Renety, and near the ciftern of Jofeph is a mofque, and a fheik’s burial place, called 
Sheik Abdallah. About midnight we halted and flept under a tree, and at break of 
day purfued our journey: we {topped at a village three hours fromaAcre, where the 
fheik entertained us very handfomely, and prefented me with a live partriege, of a large 
beautiful kind, called the Francoline, which is thought to be the birds that Horace 
calls Attagen Jonicus *. 


Cuap. XX. — Of Libanon and Antilibanon, and of the Fountains, Aqueduds, and City 
of Tyre. : 

I SET out from Acre northward on the twenty-eighth of May; we pafled by Som- 
mars, or Saint Mary’s, on a low hill, where there are remains of a wall of hewn. ftone, 
fo that probably it was a convent ; and about this place might be the caftle of Lambert, 
mentioned in the account of the holy wars, as four miles north of Acre. We pafled 
by Mefrah, and came to Zeb, near the fea, which is thought to be Achzib, in the tribe 
of Afher, mentioned in fcripture +, and was one of thofe cities, out of which the chil- 
dren of Ifrael could not drive the ancient inhabitants {. Saint Jerom fays, it was after. 
wards called Ecdippa, which is fpoken of by feveral authors §, who place it indeed 
further from Acre [| ; it is mentioned as on a low hill over the fea ; and Jofephus J 
feems to fay, that the old name of it was Arce; there are fome ruins about this 
place. TI obferved, that at a diftance inthe water there are large flat rocks; and as 
it isa fort of bay, fheltered by the hills to the north, it is probable, that it was antiently 
a port. To the fouth of this place is the bed of a winter torrent, over which there is 
a fine bridge of one arch ; and to the north eaft there is a covered fountain and a ruin 
near it. About three miles further there is a fountain, called Miefherty ; weft of it are 
remains of a {trong wall to confine the water that ran from this fpring. Under the 
northern hills there is a village called Bercea, which is to the eaft of the road. This is 
the firft village under the great fheiks of the feét of Ali,of which there are three between 
Acre and Sidon. 

We began to afcend the hills to the north, falfely called by the writers of the middle 
ages the mountains of Saron, which were between Czcfarea and Joppa. 


* Epodon libri, Od. 2. + Jof. xix, 29. : t Judges, i. 3x. 
§ Plin. v.47, it is called Acdippus; and Ecdippon by Jofephus, Antiq. v. 22fet De bello Jud. i. 13. 
fl Ptolemeus, v.15, §. Hieron. De locis Ebraicis, gq Antig. Jud. v1. 


202 ‘This 
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‘This end of the mountain, which is probably the beginning of Antilibanon *, muft 
be the ancient Scala of the Tyrians, mentioned by Jofephus f, as about eleven miles 
north of Ptolemais, and by St. Jerom as only nine miles jt. It feems alfo to be the’ 
white promontory of Pliny §, and is known by the fame name among Europeans, which 
is derived from the white cliffs to the north ; on it is the famous road, which is faid to 
have been made by Alexander; and the writers of the holy war fpeak of that part 
by this name, Under the fouth fide of this cape, there is faid to be a very 
extraordinary large grotto, at fome height from the water, to which they can go only 
in a boat. 

Before we went up the mountain, I croffed a rivulet called Aikmané 3 itruns by a 
hill of the fame name, which has fome ruins on it; on the top of the hills called by 
the inhabitants Nakoura, and which I fuppofe to be Antilibanon, we came to a fimall 
tower, called Borge Nakoura. I faw feveral of thefe towers to the north; and the 
people fay, they were built all the way to Conftantinople by the emprefs Helena, in 
order to give notice by fome fignal, when they had found the crofs; but it is more 
probable, that they were built either by the Greek emperors, when they apprehended 
that thefe countries would be invaded by the Saracens, or they might be the work of 
the Chriftians during the holy war. We afterwards paffed over a river called Diflemet, 
and came to- another tower called Kaphar-latick, which has its name from a kaphar, 
formerly taken there ; it is a very pleafant road, great part of it being on a fine green 
fod, beautifully fhaded with trees. Having travelled about an hour near the fea, we 
turned. out of the road, and afcended the hill to the eaft, to the village or encampment 
of the new kaphar, where the Arabs live in a fort of open huts made with boughs, 
raifed about three feet from the ground, and encompafiing a fquare {pot of ground ; 
in thefe they lie at night ; I laid my carpet on the outfide of them; the fheik attended 
with great civility ; they made a fire near; and here-I repofed all night. 

The next morning we defcended the hill towards the road, and came to a ruin about 
five miles from the tower of Nakoura; it feemed to be the remains of fome antient 


* Thefe hills feem to be the beginning of Libanon or Antilibanon to the fouth. Strabo, in his 16th 
book, page 754, fays, Libanon began near Uripoli, and Antilibanon about Sidon ; probat.y he means at. 
thofe hills which are to the fouth of that city, about Sarepta. But Pliny makes Libanon to begin about 
Sidon, Nat. Hift. v.20. Though at which foever of thefe places that chain of mountains began, this 
may be Antilibanon, which in breadth might extend from Sidon to this place ; as it certainly fretched to 
the eaft near as far as Damafcns, and probably to the north near to Hems, the antient Emefa. Libanon, 
whether it began near Sidon, or at the famous promontory fouth of Tripoli, which is more probable; it 
certainly extended to the north, almoft as far as Simyra, which is near Arradus, and that in a parallel line 
with Antilibanon ; fo that from this place all the mountains near the fea, as far as to that part where 
Libanon began, feems to be Antilibanon. The valley between thefe mountains, and the flat country on 
the fea, to the weft of Libanon and Antilibanon, is Ceelefyria properly fo called; for Strabo fpeaks of 
Ceelefyria proper, as on the fea, and particularly mentions the length and breadth of it. This author alfo 
{peaks of the hills of Arabia and Trachonitis, over the country of Damafeus; which feems to bea ridge of 
mountains to the ealt of thefe (as I fhall explain more fully) that might be diftinguithed by this name, 
and feems to have been divided by a valley from Antilibanon : though, if Ptolemy’s authority is to be 
regarded, Antiltbanon might end at the river Chryforthoas, which runs by Damafcus, as he makes it 
begin and end a degree fouth of the beginning and end of Libanon; and in this cafe the hills of Tracho- 
nitis and Arabia could not be part of Antiltbaaon, though, from the common defcription we have in 
other authors, the mountains of Libanon and Auntilibanon feem to have run parallel for a confiderable 
way towards the north. They are both comprehended under the name of Libanon in facred writ; and 
Hiram fupplied Solomon with the Cedars of Libanon, which probably were the produce of the mountains 
near Tyre. 

+ Jofephus De bello Jud. ii. ro. : Hieronymus. 
§ Promontoriumalbum. Plin, Nat. Hilt. v.19, Europeans call it Capo Bianco. 


1° temple. 
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temple, about thirty feet {quare, with a colonade round it, which appeared to have 

been double. to the eaft, where the entrance probably was; there are many broken. 
columns about it, and two ftanding which are two feet in diameter ; onc of them. hasa 

fine capital of the Ionic order; it is probable there was fome town in this place. We 

came into the road, where I faw an antient way about eighteen feet broad, paved with 

large round ftones, having a margin on each fide, partly of hewn ftone: there is a 

caitle on the hills called El-Kapharlah ; at fome diftance from it is the tower Bourge 

El-Kaphar: we came to a fountain called Scandaretta, near which there are ruins of a 

wall of hewn ftone. In about an hour and a half from New Kaphar, where we lay, we 

came to the north part of the hill, which is on the fouth fide of the bay Nakoura, that 

extends to Tyre. he road here very much refembles thofe in North Wales, being a 

great height above the water, on the fide of the mountain, which is almoft perpendi- 

cular, both above and below the road; the way in molt parts is thirteen feet wide, 
though in fome places it is not above fix: there is a parapet towards the fea, partly 

builts, and in fome place cut out of the rock. Authors of the middle age {peak of this 

road as made by Alexander, which tradition feems to have its rife from the name of 
fome places here. At the firft afcent to this road, there is a tower called Bourge-Scan- 

darette [the Tower of Alexander], which the Europeans here call Scandaloon, probably 

from a town of that name,which is near; this road is about a mile in length. We defcended 

into the plain, and came to fome ruins about a mile from the hill, which extend toward 

the fea, and may be Scandalium, mentioned by the writers of the holy war, who fay, it 

was firft built by Alexander, and that it was repaired by Baldwin, king of Jerufalem, 

when he was about to undertake the fiege of Tyre. This place is probably Alexan- 
drofcheene, of the Jerufalem Itinerary, placed twelve miles from Tyre, which muft be 
an error in relation to the diftance, as it is not fo far. 

Here we came into that part of Syria, which was the ancient Phoenicia, a country 
always remarkable for its commerce, the inhabitants of which went out in many 
colonies, and peopled Carthage, Sicily, and feveral other countries. Ptolemy, indeed, 
makes it to begin about Dora, near (..cfarea on the fea, and to extend northward to the 
river Eleutherus, beyond Tripoh, which empties itfelf into the fea not far from the ifle 
of Aradus. 

Near the ruins beforementioned, is a place called Elminten, and a little further the 
{pring Ein-el-Hamerah [the red fpring], we came to the bed of the torrent Shebria, 
acrofs which there arc remains of a wall fifteen feet thick, that was probably made to 
keep up the water for the ufe of the armies that were in thefe parts. The guides men- 
tioned a placeon the hills, called Cana; and if a paflage of Jofhua *, and St. Jerom’s 
comment on it, may be interpreted of a town in this part, and not of the noted Cana. of 
Galilee, poflibly this may be the place.: 

We came to the fountains which fupplied the aqueducts of Tyre; they are called, as. 
they informed me, Talioun +; we found the great fheik of thefe parts with a confider- 
able company of attendants who had ftopped there, but foon went away; it being 
ufual for them to halt wherever they meet with a {pring +. Thefe fountains are about 
a league and a half fouth eaft of Tyre, and are called, the Fountains of Solomon ; they 
are faid, though I know not on what foundation, to have been made by him, at the- 
time when he cultivated an alliance with Hiram, king of Tyre, to facilitate the building. 


* Jofhua, xix. 28. 

_t They thewed me here a hill, called Jebel-Sheik, and villages on tlie hills of the following names, 
ae Shamah, Emuran, Elalily, and a part called, Ouad Shayty, which.I fuppofe is a. vale among, the 
Ls. 


£ Maundrel was told, that it was called Rofelayu, that is, the head of the {pring. : 
nee 
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of the temple of Jerufalem; and are fuppofed to be the well. mentioned by him in the 
Canticles *, “ as a fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, and ftreams from 
Lebanon.” 

Near the north-eaft corner of the great bay, which is fouth of Tyre, there is a 
fountain inclofed in the fame manner as the others, except that the walls are not fo 
high ; and I faw the foundations and remains of an aqueduct, which appears to have 
been low, and not to have been built on arches ; it probably went to old Tyre, which 
feems to have been in this corner * of the bay, becaufe near the {pring there is a little 
hill, which, in all probability, is the very mount that Nebuchadnezzar raifed in 
order to take that city, which was deftroyed, as defcribed by the prophet Ezekiel + 5 
and I faw a ruin to the fouth eaft of this hill’ It is no wonder, that there are no 
figns of the ancient city, fince Alexander carried all the remains of it away, in order 
to join new Tyre to the continent; and as it isa fandy fhore, the face. of every thing 
is altered, and the great aqueduct, in many parts, is almoft buried in the fand, 

New Tyre is now called Sur, which is the ancient name of Tyre, and this having 
been the chief city of the whole country, poffibly Syria might receive its name from 
Sur. The Tyrians retired to this place, which was then an iland, and made fo great 
a ftand againft Alexander the Great, that though it is faid to have been half a mile from 
the land, yet he joinedit to the continent, and made it a peninfula ¢ ; if it was fo far 
from the land, which, I think, is much to be doubted, it mutt have been a very fmall 
ifland, and a work of very great expence to join it to the continent. I obferved a hollow 
ground that croffed the peninfula; and the higher ground to the weft of it was probably 
the eaft part of the ifland. There are fome few remains of the walls all round, and of 
a port on the north fide, defended by ftrong walls ; at the eaft end alfo there are ruins 
of two great fquare towcrs, very ftrongly built, which feem to have ferved for refervoirs 
of water from the aquedut, in order to diftribute it all over the city; for there are 
foundatious of a thick wall from-one to the other, which probably are remains of the 
aqueduét, The eaft of the city appears to have been defended by three walls, and as 
many foffes. As we approached towards Tyre, we faw feveral vultures, and fhot at 
them. I went to the houfe of a Maronite, who was agent for the French here, it being 
a place where they export great quantities of corn, and even Malta itfelf is fupplied 
from this place, : 

Within the walls there are ruins of a very large church, built of hewn ftone, both 
within and without, in the Syrian tafte, with three naves, each of them ending ina 
femicircle ; there are alfo very perfeé remains of feveral buildings to the north of it, 
which probably belonged to the archiepifcopal palace. I faw alfo fome granite pillars, 
which, they fay, are the remains of a church dedicated to St. John, and near it is the 
ruinous church of St. Thomas, part of which, is repaired, and ferves as a church for 
two or three Chriftian families that are there; befides thefe, there are few other inha- 
bitants, except fome Janizaries who live in a mean caitle near the port; to the weft of 
which is the cuftom-houfe; there are alfo ruins of two or three pther churches, but 
nothing that carries any great figns of antiquity. Both Origen and the emperor Fre- 
deric Barbarofla were buried in the cathedral church. 

According to Pliny’s account, there feems to have been a fuburb that extended to 
old Tyre, the whole city and fuburbs having been nineteen miles in compafs, for old 


* Solomon's Song, iv. 15. : t Ezek.xxvi. 7. 
$ Tyrus quondam infula, prealto mari feptingentis paffibus divifa, nunc vero Alexandri oppugnantis ope- 
ribus continens.——Circuitus xix. mill. paifuum eft, intra Paletyro inclufa. Oppidum ipfum xxii Radia 
obtinent. Plinii Nat. Hitt. v. 17. 
= Tyre 
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‘Tyre was three miles and three quarters diftant from this if_land. He makes Tyre alfo 
te be near two miles and a half in circumference, though it does not feem to be half a: 
mile long, nor a quarter of a mile broad. 

‘Lyre was at firlt governed by its own kings; it was befieged, without fuccefs, by 
Salmanafar, king of Aflyria * ; and afterwards taken and deftroyed by Nebuchodonofor,, 
king of Babylon, as it is computed, near feventeen hundred years after its foundation +. 
‘Lyre was then on the continent, though without doubt the ifland was inhabited, becaufe. 
we find mention made of it in fcriprure {, and elfewhere, even in the time of Solomon §; 
but the prophecy that Tyre fhould be built no more |], muft be underftood of the 
ancient city on the continent. The city on the ifland feems anciently to have been con- 
fidered as thenew city; here the government feems to have refided, and it is probable 
went to the ifland on the invafion of Salmanafar. ‘The city on the continent probably 
then began to be diftinguithed from it by the name of old Tyre, or Palatyrus ; for itis: 
faid, that old ‘Tyre and fome other eities revolted from the government of the Tyrians: 
to the kings of Aflyria. ‘The city on the ifland was rebuilt feventy years after it was 
deftroyed, and, about two hundred years after that, it was taken by Alexander the 
Great, and joined to the continent. ‘The inhabitants of this place became very zealous 
Chriftians ; and it was made the firft archbifhopric under the patriarchate of Jeru- 
falem ; it was taken by the Saracens, and afterwards by the Chriftians, ir the time of 
the holy war; in one thoufand two hundred and eighty-nine, it was retaken by the 
Saracens, and the Chriftians were permitted to go away with their effe@s ; from this 
time it is probable its ruin may be dated. ‘This city was anciently famous for the 
worthip ‘of Jupiter Olympius, and Hercules; and there were temples in it built to 
them ; it is not at prefent noted for the Tyrian purple, which was extratted: from the: 
fhell fith called Murex**, and was fo dear, that it was only ufed by princes; though 
without doubt it might ftill be made, if other materials were not found to ferve for 
this purpofe at much eafier rates. The harbour north of the peninfula is fo good that all 
fhips, whofe bufinefs in the winter leads them to traffic with the merchants of Sidon, 
are obliged, by the contraét of infurance, to harbour here, where they take in their 
loading. 

Nee the aqueduét, without the town, I faw a ruin, which probably is the place, 
where, according to a tradition, which they had in the middle ages, though it is now 
loft, our Saviour preached, when he came into the parts of Tyre and-Sidon ; and on 
this coaft it was that he cured the daughter of the Canaanitifh woman. t+. And St. Paul! 
was at Tyre when they difluaded him from going up to Jerufalem, on their apprehend~ 
ing what dangers would befall him ff. . 


Cuar. XXI.— Of the river Cafiy, of Sarepta, and Sidon. 


TWO miles to the north of Tyre, in the road to Sidon, there is a {pring called 
Bakwok ; it appears to have been enclofed with a wall 3 the waters aré not vesy 
good, being a little falt. I obferved the foundations of a wall that went front it 
to Tyre, which may be the remains of an aqueduét to convey the water to the city for 
common ufes, 


‘Two leagues further is the river Cafny, commonly called by travellers The Cafimir, 


* Jofeph Antiq. Jud. ix. rq. t_ Vide Jofeph. Antiq. Jud.iz. 14. { Gaiah, xxtii 2. 6. 
Ezck. xxvi, 17. xxvii. 4. 32. xxviii, 2. § Jofeph. Antiq. vin. 2. Ezek. xxvi 14,27 xxviii 19. 
§ Jofeph. Antiq. ix. 14. ** Nune omnis ejus nobilitas conchylio atque purpura conflat. Plin: Nat. 
Hilt. v, 17, et Strabo xvi. 757. tt Matt. xv.2z. Mark, vii. 24. fh Acts, xxi. 3,4 
“9 which 
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which the writers of the middle age fulfely imagine to be the river Eleutherus, whereas 
that river was beyond Tripoli. This muit be the reafon why the hiftorians give an ac. 
count, that the emperor Irederic Barbarofla was drowned in the river Eleutherus, 
falling off from his horfe as he was purfuing his enemies, and funk under the weight 
of his armour ; but as they call it alfo the Cafamy, it determines that remarkable piece 
of hiftory to this river. ‘There is now a bridge over it of two arches; it is probable 
that the old bridge was deftroyed in the time of the holy war, to prevent the purfuit 
of the Chriftian forces, and that the emperor loft his life by attempting to ford the river ; 
it is a very deep rapid ftream, infomuch that travellers do not think it fafe to water their 
horfes in it unlefs they difmount, This feems to be the river mentioned by Strabo, as 
falling into the fea near Tyre *. On the other fide of this river, the hills approach 
very near to the fea, and fome fpacious fepulchral grots are cut in them. The city - 
called Ornithon might be here, which is mentioned as half way between Tyre and 
Sidon +; it being a place which might ‘eafily be defended, having the river to the fouth, 
and the hills to the north, between which there is a narrow pais into the plain where 
the famous city of Sidon ftands. . 

Here I cannot but make a conjeure, that thefe hills were probably the bounds 
between the ftates of Tyre and Sidon; as the fouthern bounds of the former were the 
hills of Nakoura; and probably the river which runs four miles north of Sidon, was 
the northern bounds of that ftate; and alfo of the tribe of Ather, and of the Hol 
Land; and though thefe territories might extend fome way into the mountains, yet it 
naturally leads to this reflection, how great any {tate may become by commerce ; fince 
neither of thefe plains are above twenty miles long, or more than five broad; and yet 
thefe Republics make -a very extraordinary figure in ancient hiftory ; and Tyre alone 
gave thofe two powerful princes, Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander the Great, more 
trouble than any other ftate in the courfe of all their wars. 

‘We afcended the hills near the fea to a village called Adnou, where we lodged in a 
Mocot, which was in the yard of an uninhabited houfe. ‘The next morning, the 
twenty-ninth, we defcended the hills northwards into the plains of Sidon, near to the 
fea fide, and paffed by a rifing ground towards the fea, which feemed to be a good fitua- 
tion for a town, and I obferved fome ruins at a little diftance from it. We then af- 
cended the hills to the eaft, to a village called Serphant, fuppofed to be a corruption 
from the old Sarepta {. There are great marks of improvements about the hills, and 
at the foot of them are a great number of fepulchral grots cut into the rock : it is faid, 
that the houfe of: widow who received Elias, and was fo miraculoufly fupplied during 
his ftay with her ||, was by the fea fide, where there now ftands a {mall mofque, into 


* Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 758. + Strabo, ibid. 

}. Inde Sarepta et Ornithon oppida Plinii Nat. Hift. v. 17.——After we had paffed this place, I faw on 
the hills to the eaft Ecri-Elkanrah ; we paffed over a ftream called Sakat Elourby, onan old bridge. Near 
this there is a caftle on a promontory, ftrongly fituated by nature, and called Bourge Elourby, there being 
a village near called Elourby. ‘To the eait we paffed over the river Nofey, and faw Cubegou ; we then 
came to the fountain Elborok, mentioned below. To the fouth of it is Tel-Eborok ; we went over the 
bed of the winter torrent Ezuron, and afterwards that of Zaheitanete. Near this is the way to Damafcus, 
which goes by the village of Gafth, which I faw, and further north Mahmetfiry ; between them is a vale 
called Zaal-el-Gafih. We went over the river called Nar-Sinet, and faw’the village Darbefeiah ; to the 
right beyond it is the mountain calléd Jebel Macduta. Near Sidon we paffed over the river Nahr-Iheiah, 
and faw the hill Jebelfaida-~-Mar-Elias, commonly called the hill of Sidon, which is to the eaft of the city 5 
at the foot of it is Elharah; and juft at the entrance of the town I paffed over the river Narel-Barout, which 
I conjeftured might be the fouthern bounds of the old town. 4 

i 1 Kings, xvi. g, Luke, iv. 26,. 
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which I entered. There is a little cell in it, where they fay, the prophet lay. The 
old Sarepta was moft probably here, for I faw feveral foundations of walls; and thofe 
fepulchres muft have belonged to the people of this town. About a quarter of a mile 
north of the mofque are fome ruins of a very ancient building, as I conje€tured it to be, 
from a round plinth, which projetted about a foot beyond the pillar, and the edges of 
‘it were taken off; the whole being exaétly after the manner of the very ancient archi. 
tecture, which I faw in Upper Egypt. If this place was not Sarepta, it might be 
Ad Nonum of the Jerufalem Itinerary, which is computed about four miles from Sidon, 
and twelve from Tyre. ; 

A little further to the north, is a fine fpring called Elborok ; it had a wall round it, 
in order to raife the water, as there is about thole of Tyre; and I could fee the foua- 
dations of the aqueduct from that place to Sidon, of which they have an account by 
tradition ' 

The plain of Sidon is not above two miles wide; to the eaft of it there are fine 
fruitful hills; whereas the plain of Tyre is four or five miles broad, but the hills to 
the eaft of it are high, and covered with wood, and do not feem to be capable of any 
other improvement. When we approached Sidon, I faw, about a mile from the town, 
an antient Roman milliary in the road, fet up in the time of the emperor Septimius 
Severus; it is a round pillar of grey granite. - “ 

When I arrived at Sidon, I went to the convent of the monks of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, to whom I was recommended, and was entertained by them during my flay at 
Sidon. I alfo received many civilities from the French merchants, and I was one day 
entertained by them with a collation in a garden, under the fhade of apricot trees, 
and the fruit of them was fhouk on us, as an inftance of their great plenty and. 
abundance. 

Some think that Sidon, or Zidon, was built by Sidon the fon of Canaan, the grand. 
fon of Noah*; others fuppofe that it had its name from the fifhing trade carried on 
here, which is called in the Syrian language Sida; Bethfida being the houfe of fither= 
men. It is a city of very great antiquity, being mentioned by Jacob in his prophetic 
fpeech concerning the country which his fons were to inheritt. And we have an 
account that Jofhua chafed the kings from the waters of Merom to the great Zidon {, as 
it is called in another place §. This city was in the tribe of Ather, but the Ifraelites could 
not drive out the inhabitants of it ||. It always underwent much the fame fate as Tyre. 
During the time of the holy war, Lewis the ninth of France repaired the city. It was 
a place of great trade, and was famous for a manufaéture of glafs |. The Sidonians 
are alfo faid to be the inventors of arithmetic and aftronomy**. This city is now called 
Saida, and is thought to be older than Tyre; the ancients fay it was twenty-five miles 
diftant from that city to the north, though it is not fo much ft ; and is computed to be 
fixty-fix miles about welt fouth weft of Damafcus, and a day’s journey from the rife of the 
river Jordan ; it was fituated on a rifing ground, defended by the fea on the north and 
welt. The prefent city is moftly on the north fide of the hill; the old city feems to 
have extended further eaft, as may be judged from the foundations of a thick wall 
that extends from the fea to the ealt ; on the fouth it was probably bounded by a rivu- 
let, the large bed of which might ferve for a natural foffe; as another might, which is 
on the north fide, if the city extended fo far, as fome feem to think it did, and that it 
ftretched to the eaft as far as the high hill, which is about three quarters of a mile 


* Gen.x.15, 9 -¢ Gen. xlix.13. { Jothua, xi 8. § Jofhua, xix, 28. If Judges,i. g1; 
L Sem, sues vitri, Plin, Nat. Hitt, v, xvii. et Strabo, xvi. p. 758, ** Strabo, xvi. p. 757. 
trapo. ib, . 
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from the prefent town. The fpace between that hill and the town is now all laid out 
in gardens, or orchards, which appear very beautiful at a diftance. On the north fide 
of the town, there are great ruins of a fine port, the walls of which were built. with 
very large ftones, twelve feet in length, which is the thicknefs of the wall, and fome 
are eleven feet broad, and five deep ; the.harbour is now choaked up; and this, as well 
as fome other ports on the coait, are faid to have been deftroyed by Feckerdine, that 
they might not be harbours for the Grand Signor’s galleys to land forces againft him, 
This harbour feems to be the inner port, mentioned by Strabo *, for the winter ; 
the outer one probably being to the north in the open fea between Sidon and Tyre, 
where the fhipping ride in fafety during the fummer feafon, In a garden to the fouth 
of the town, there is a fmall mofque called Nebi-Sidon, where the Turks fay the patriarch 
Zabulon was buried ; though it does not appear that his bones were brought out of 
Egypt; but, if I miftake not, the Jews fay that he was buried in Sichem. In another 
garden to the eaft is fuch another mofque, called by the Mahometans, Zaloufa, who 
pretend alfo that fome holy perfon is buried there ; the Europeans call it La Cananea, 
being, as it is faid, the place where the Canaanitifh woman cried out, * Bleffed is the 
** womb that bare thee, and the paps that thou haft fucked.” This building has the 
appearance of an ancient chapel. On the high ground to the welt of the town, there 
is a large old church turned into a mofque. . 

The higheft ground of the.old city feems to have heen a litlle hill on the north 
fide, where there are great remains of an old caitle, faid to be built by Lewis the ninth 
of France ; but on the fummit of the hill there is a work of an older date, which is a 
{quare caftle of hewn ftone rufticated, and there are remains of a circular wall, with 
which that building was probably encompailed ; it might be a work of the Greek em<: 
perors, repaired or rebuilt by Lewis the ninth. On the north alfo, by the bed of the 
torrent El-hamly, to which I fuppofe the town extended, I obferved an old building, 
which they call the Venetian Kane, and probably it belonged to them when they traded 
to thefe parts. Three quarters of a mile eaft of the town is a hill called Saida-Mar-: 
Elias ; at the foot of it there is a village called El-hara, and about three quarters of the 
way up the hill, there is a mofque with a fepulchre named Jeb-Zachariah ; on the top 
of the hill there is a ciftern called by the name of Elias. The Turks have a public 
praying place here. On the right J faw Ein-Dielp, on the left Avara, and further-- 
El-Helely. ; 

Sidon is the place of refidence of a pafha, and there are in it a great number of new 
well-built houfes. The trade here is carried on entirely by the French, the export being ° 
chiefly raw filk, cotton, and corn. Their conful obliges them to live all in one Kane, 
in which the Jefuits, Capuchins, and the fathers of the Holy Sepulchre, have their 
refpective convents. 

Going out of Sidon, I faw feveral fepalchral grots cut in the rock at the foot of the 
hills ; fome of them are adorned with pilafters, and painted in a very handfome manners 


* Strabo, xvi. p. 756. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE EAST, &c, 
BY RICHARD POCOCKE, LL.D. F.R.S. 


Book the Second. Of Syria and Mefopotamia. 
er 


Cuap.L— Of Syria in general. Of the places between Sidon and Bayreut. 


SYRIA extends northwards from Paleftine to the mountains of Amanus and Taurus, 
having the Euphrates and Arabia Deferta to the eaft, and the Mediterranean fea to 
the weft; it was divided into feveral parts, which’ chiefly had their names from the 
rincipal cities of thofe territories. Paleftine indeed is looked on by fome as a part 
of Syria. Phoenicia was another diftri&, part of which was the Holy Land, and began, 
as fome fay, about the fouthern part of the territory of Tyre, or, as others affirm, 
near Czefarea by the fea, and extended northward to the river Eleutherus beyond 
Tripoli, ‘Thefe countries were antiently divided into fmall kingdoms, fuch as were 
thofe of ‘Damafcus, Hamath, Zobah, and Gefher; and in Pheenicia, thofe of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus. They were all conquered Ey the Aflyrians, and afterwards by 
the Greeks. Syria was made a kingdom, under the fucceflors of one of Alexandet’s 
generals; the Romans put an end to their power; and from the eaftern emperors, it 
came into the hands of the Saracens, from whom it was taken by the prefent Ottoman 
family, that enjoy the Turkith empire. 

I fet out on the thirty-firft from Sidon, and paffed feveral rivulets, and by two foun. 
tains, one called Elepher, and the other Brias. About two miles north of Sidon, we 
came to a confiderable rivulet called Elouly, very near the hills that are to the north 
of this plain; which river, I conjeCture, might be the bounds of the tribe of Afher, 
and of the Holy Land; there is a large bridge over itof ruftic work, confifting only 
of one arch. 

We pafled over the hills, which are called the Mountains of the Drufes, from the 
people that inhabit them; there is a tower at the end of them, called Bourge Romely, 
trom a village ona hill of that name * ; we came to a bay about four miles over; oppofite 
to the middle of it is a village called Jee, and a mofque near the fhore, with a well by it, 
called the well of Jonah, where, they fay, the prophet Jonah was thrown out by the 
whale: here I faw fome broken pillars, a Corinthian capital, and ruins on each fide 
of a mountain torrent, which may be Parphirion of the Jerufalem Itinerary, eight 
miles from Sidon. After fome time we came to the tower Bourge-Damour, and foon 
after to the river Damour, which muft be the T. amyras of Strabo, half way between 
Sidon and Berytus, and may be the river mentioned by Ptolemy, as four miles fouth 
of Berytus, which he calls The Lyon, [Aéy), though it does not anfwer to that 
diftance, but there is no other river in this road nearer to that city ; and this feems 


* We paffed this part of the hills, and came to a plain between the hills about a mile over, and. then 
to Ouad-cl-Gederah, which, I believe, may be a mountain torrent; in this plain there is a village called 
Gederah. which is to the eaft on the hills, and likewife Kephermaiah. We then went about a mile over 
a low hill, and came to a plain half a mile broad. We croffed fuch another hill, and in about a mile came 
tothe bay, =~ 
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the more probable, as Strabo mentions the city of Lyons, and fhe grove of Aifcu. 
lapius, with this river*. A few miles further we paffed by a village called Carney ; at 
a well that is near it, 1 faw an ancient {tone coffin, a fine piece of entablature, fome 
large hewn ftones, and two round vafes of red and white marble. At fome diftance 
from this place to the north, on a rifing ground, are feveral ftone coffins cut out of 
the rock, with large covers, very much like thofe at Zal near mount Tabor; and 
beyond them I faw the remains of a wall twelve feet thick, which was continued along 
on the caft fide of them: this might be Heldua, mentioned in the Jerufalem Itinerary, 
as twelve miles from Berito, though this place is not above fix or feven ; fo that there 
may bea mifiake in the Itinerary, as there certainly is in the diftance between Berito 
an’ Sidon; it being put down as twenty-eight miles, though it is not above twenty, 
as ive latefl fea charts make it. The diftance alfo of eight niles irom Parphirion, on 
this fuys-ofition, is much too great ; this may be the fame as the city of Lyons of Strabot. 
We foon came to the tower of Bourge-Hele, and then paffed over a rivulet, called 
Alopha; from: a village cf that name, which is to the eaft. We then came to a 
very fine country, between the cape on which Bayreut ftands, and the hills to the eaft : 
on the fide of thefe mountains we faw three large villages that are contiguous, and 
are cailed Sukefet, from which that hill and country have their name. If} do not 
miftake, I vs informed, that one of thefe villages was inhabited by Drufes, the other 
by Chriftians, and the itird by that fet of Mahometans, called Amadci, who, as I 
was informed, are followers of Ali, After my return from the eaft, I was informed by 
a confiderable Maronite of great credit, that there had been an Arabic prefs among the 
Maronites for many years ; and by the defcription he gave of that place, I concluded, 
that it was at this village, though I omitted to take down the name from him. Further 
in the country is Itere, and beyond it Jebel Sewene. Wee: pafled through Bourge 
Elgrage, and faw Edfhaim in the bottom, and higher up Elmelecles. ‘We pafled 
through a large grove of olive trees, and as we approached near Bayreut, I found the 
country exceedingly pleafant, being a rich foil finely improved. About two miles 
before we came to this city, we paffed through a fine grove of tall pines on the pro- 
montory ; which, itis faid, the famous Feckerdine planted with his own hands, though 
it feems to be a miftake, as this grove is mentioned to have been of great ufe to the 
Chriftians in befieging Bayreut, im the time of the /-oly war. A finer fituation cannot 
be imagined; it isa green fod, and ends on the eaft fide with a hanginz ground over‘a 
beautiful valley, through which the river of Bayreut runs ; the north end commands 4 
view of the fea, anda profpeét of the fine gardens of Bayreut to the north-weft.. 

The eit of Bayreut is the ancient Berytus. Auguftus when he made it a colony, 
called it after the name of his daughter, with the epithet of happy, naming it Colonia 
Felix Juliat. This town was taken from the Saracens by Baldwin, king of Jerufalem, 
after a vigorous fiege, in one thoufand one hundred and eleven; and was retaken 
by Salladine in one thoufand one hundred and eighty feven; it was afterwards often 
taken and retaken during the holy war. ‘This city was antiently a place of ftudy, more 
particularly of the civil law, and efpecially about the time that Chriftianity began to 
be publickly eftablifhed §. ; 


* Strabo, xvi. p. 756. + Ibid. and fee note * following : 
+ } In ora maritima etiemnum fubjecta Libano, fluvius Magoras: Berytus colonia, que Felix Julia 
appellatur, Leontos oppidum, flumen Lycos, Palebyblos, lumen Adonis. Oppida, Byblos, Botrys; 
Gigarta, Trieris, Calamos. Plin. Nat. Hift. v. 17. 

§ See the Ecclefiaftical Hiitories of Eufebius and Socrates. 
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Ye is fituated over the fea on a gentle rifing ground, on the north fide of a broad 
promontory. The gardens appear very beautiful on the hanging ground over it: 
the old port is alittle bay, and was well fecured by ftrong piers, which were deftroyed by 
¥eckerdine, as mentioned before, for he had poffeffion of this city ; and his fucceffors, 
the princes of the Drufes, have moft of them been made governors of it, till of late 
years the Turks have thought proper to take it out of their hands: to the eaft of 
the port is a caftle built on two rocks in the fea, with a bridge to it. Eaft of this, 
over the fea clifts, is another caftle; and to the eaft of that, are remains of avery large 
one, defended with a fofle, where I faw fome broken pillars, About a furlong to 
the eaft of tis place, I came to the old city walls on that fide. ‘The town may be 
near two miles in circumference, and is defended with a very indifferent wall, which 
on the weit fide, is built of hewn ftone, with fome fmall fquare towers, and part of it 
may be the remains of the ancient wall. At a little diftance to the weft of the town 
is a {mall bay, which opens to the north, where I faw fome figns of ruins, but I could 
not judge what they were; it is poflible the theatre built by Agrippa might be here, 
and be contrived fo as to have the advantage of the hill, like thofe of Pola and 
Frejus, and the fea may have wafhed it away. Some authors alfo mention an amphi« 
theatre in this town. I copied an ancient Greek intcription over the fouth gate. In 
the middle oi we city there is a large well-built mofque, fupported by Gothic pillars, 
which was formerly a church dedicated to St.John. There are feveral granite pillars 
about the town, and particularly fix or feven of grey granite in one part, fome ftanding,. 
and fome lying on the ground. 

‘Phe things moft to be remarked in this city are the improvements of Feckerdine ; 
that prince liaving acquired a tate for architecture, during his ftay at the court of 
Florence. His feraglio, which is now only the fhell of a building, has the air of a 
Roman palace ; water was conveyed by channels in the walls through all the apart- 
ments, and in the middle of it is a garden of very large lemon trees: the ftables are 
truly magnificent, built with feveral rows of fquare pillars, and there are niches on 
the fides within, with a {tone manger at the bottom of each of them for the horfes 
provender. There are feveral other unfinifhed buildings, that have even a greater air 
of magnificence in them, and look more like the remains of antient Roman buildings, 
than unfinifhed modern ones. 

‘This town is under the influence of the Maronites and Drufes, as many other places: 
are under the Arabs, and the inhabitants of mount Libanon or Antilibanon dare not 
go to any other town. When I came to Bayreut I went to the Capuchin convent, 
where | was very civilly received ; there was only one monk in it, who refides there: 
chiefly on account of the French fhips that come into this place. 


Cuar.¥l. — Of the river Lycus. The territory of the prince of the Drufes ; and of 


the Maronites and Drufes. 


I SET forward on my journey from Bayreut on the firft of June, and went to the 
eaft along the fide of the bay; after having travelled about a league, we came to the 
place where, they fay, St.George killed the dragon which was about to devour the 
king of Bayreut’s daughter: there isa mofque on the fpot, which was formerly a 
Greek church ; near it is awell, and they fay, that the dragon ufually came out of 
the hole, which is now the mouth of it. The writers of the middle age fay thissplace . 
was called Cappadocia. In this mofque I faw an extraordinary ceremony performed 
on one of the Turks that was with me; who fitting down on the grouud, the religious 
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perfon, who had the care of the mofque, took a picce of a {mall marble pillar, in 
which, they fay, there is an extraordinary virtue againit all forts of pains, and rolled 
it_on the back of the Turk for a confiderable time. About a mile ta the eaft of 
this place we croffed over the river of Bayreut, on a bridge of feven arches, fome of 
which are of antient workmanfhip. This river runs to the north, along the plain 
which is eaft of the grove of pines: it may be the river Magoras, of Pliny, and agrees 
with his order in fpeaking of places; though fome think that it is the fame as the 
Tamyras. Soon after we had paffed this river, we turned to the north, and went 
along the ftrand under the high clifts for about an hour and a half, and came to the 
famous road, which is cut like a terrace on the welt and north fides of the mountain, 
over the fea, and on the fouth fide of the river Lycus; the road being, as [ conjecture, 
about half a mile tong; it is very much like that road which is near the founiains of 
Tyre, and is faid to have been made by Alexander. We afcended it going to the 
north; over the higheft part there are remains of a tower; we then defcended, and 
turning to the eaft afcended again. This road was formerly called Via Antoniniana 3 
the afcent to it is difficult, and a Latin infeription is cut on the rock, mentioning the 
name of the road; and that it was made by the emperor Aurelius. I faw fome fmall 
figures of men in relief, cut in different compartments, but very much defaced b 
time; one, I obferved, wore a particular cap like the Phrygian bonnet; probably it 
- was the Perfian habit, and may be as old as the time when the Perfians had pofleffion of 
thefe countries. Under this road runs the river Kelp, as it is called in Arabic: it is 
the Lycus of the Greeks, that is, the Dog river ; fo called, as it is faid, from the 
ftatue of a dog, which was formerly there. On one fide of the road there is a ruin 
fomething like the pedeftal of a ftatue, and below it in the fea, at the mouth of the 
river, is a large ftone, which the people fhew for the ftatue of the dog, from which, 
they fay, the river received its name ; and therc is a relief on the rock over the river at. 
the end of the bridge, which is much defaced, and feems to have reprefented a dog, 
This river was formerly navigable, though the ftream is very rapid*. Oppofite to 
the fouth end of the bridge, is an infcription in an eaftern » which feemed 
to be very ancient. ‘The bridge over the river has four arches, one of which is large, 
being built, as they fay, by Feckerdine; this river was the bounds between the Patri. 
archates of Jerufalem and Antioch. On the other fide of the bridge is an aqueduét 
brought four miles along the fide of the hill, and is of fo great a height, that feventeen 
arches about twenty feet high, are built againft the hill near the bridge, for the water 
to run on; it is the work of one of the fucceffors of Feckerdine, in order to water a 
{mail plain by the fea, from which one afcends the Caftravan mountains, which’extend 
northward near to the ancient city Byblus, now calied Efbcle, where alfo the dominions., 
of the prince of the Drufes end, which begin near Sidon, and only include the moun- 
tains, ‘This part, called the Caftravan mountains, is inhabited folely by Maronite 
Chriftians ; the other parts being poffeffed by the Drufes and Chriftians promifcuoufly. 
‘The mountains of Caitravan are part either of Libanon or Antilibanon, according as 
the bounds of thofe mountains are fixed. The name of Libanon is now given only 
to thofe mountains that are north eaft and fouth eaft of ‘Tripoli, which ftretch northwards 
to Laodicea Cabiofa, near the ancient Hems or Emefa. ‘thefe mountains are high and 
rocky, but the afcent is not very difficult; the bighelt parts are almott all the year 
covered with fnow. It is furprifing to fee fuch barren hills fo well inhabited ‘and 
improved ;. they are chiefly cultivated with mulberry-trees for filk-worms, and alfo with 


* Strabo, xvi. p. 755. aaa 
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virieyards; ‘which “produce excellent wine, far preferable to any other wines’ of Syria. 
~ On thefe mountains; a confiderable way up, 1 faw the rocks rifing above the ground 
in’ fuch extraordinary figures, for about: two miles, that at a littl: diftance they 
appeared like a ruined city, refembling caftles, towers, and-houfes; and even fome of - 
them like men. Such a fcene as ‘this probably gave rife to -the fable of a petrified 
city beyond Tripoli in Africa. The mountains are inhabited altogether by Chriftians, 
and they do not ‘uffer Mahometans torfettle on them, nor even the pathas themfelyes _ 
to’come up the hills. The prince of the Drufes pays a certain fum for his whole’ 
country to the Grand Signor, which confifts of thefe mountains from Sidon to Efbele 
ot Byblus; and he refides at a place called Der-el-Kemer, (‘The Convent of the: Moon]. 
‘The people pay for their lands to this prince. It isa place of refuge for Chriftians 
from the tyranny of the Turkith governors, and efpecially for thofe unhappy wretches, 
who, having denied the faith, repent of if, and become Chriftians again. Every village 
has a well built church, and there are almoft asmany monatteries as villages, and to all 
their churches’ they havea bell, which is an extraordinary thing in thefe parts. 

As I obferved before, they are all Maronites on thefe mountains, and acknowledge 
the pope. ‘The patriarch of the Maronites, who, as Lapprehend, is a fort of Legatus 
natus, is elected by the bifhops, about ten in number, and the governors of the 
country; every diftrit having over it a fheik’ or head; the ufual refidence of the 
patriarch is at Cannobine on mount-Libanon, but I waited on him at a little convent 
near the top of thefe mountains, he having retired to this part on account of fome 
diftttrbances in the country where he ufually refides ; he is one of the principal families 
of the Maronites, was married, and has children ; but being a widower, he became 
a monk, and was promoted to this dignity. ‘The bifhops have their fees at fome cities 
near, many of which are ruined, fo that. they moftly refide in convents on the moun- 
tains. The monks are of the order of faint Antonio the Egyptian ; if do not miftake, 
moft of them are-teformed bya monk of Aleppo, and called Aleppines. Many of 
thefe convents built within thefe fifty years paft, and moft of them have a 
nunnery adjoining! they have ufually only poor old women in them for the fervice 
of the ¢onvents. TH@ monks, both priefts and others (as in all the eaftern churches); 
are employed in taking care of their lands, being perfons of no learning. They ufually’ 
perform their long: offices of devotion by night, which are in the Syriac language, 
that they do not underftand ; and being ufed to that character, both they, and the 
Syrians, or Jacobites, write the Arabic, their native tongue, in Syrian characters. 
In the réformed convents the fuperior is chofen every three years ; whereas in the others 
they continue ‘during life; and, if 1 miftake not, take the vow of poverty; which the 
eaftern monks generally do not, and the inconvenience of not taking fuch a vow"in 
that {tation of life, appears very much, in a people who have naturally fuch an exor- 
bitant love of money, as it neceflarily expofes them to many temptations. There are 
alfo fome few nunneries that are not dependant on the monafteries, though they are 
very rare in the eaftern countries, and are rather like hofpitals for the aged and decrepit; 
and if any young women arein them, they generally continue in a {late of probation, 
rarely taking the vow, and fo may change their manner of life when they pleafe ; 
which might be an improvement on that kind of inftitution, I was at anunnery of 
Greek catholics on thefe mountains, which had been very lately founded by fome 
young ladies of Aleppo, on the rule of St. Francis de Sales, under the direction of the 
Jefuits,- who havea convent near. Thefe ladies were at this time retired to it, to 
perform their two years of probation, in order to take the vow. There is alfo an 
‘Armenian catholic convent, founded by a bifhop, whom I faw there, and who was 
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obliged to retire to thefe parts, on account of fome diftreflés,. The Latin fathers, 
thofe of the Holy Sepulchre, the Jefuits, and Capuchins, have commodious convents 
‘on this mountain; and the Jefuits have erected afeminary, both to prepare the youth 
for:the education at Rome, and to fit thofe in a better manner for the Maronite:church, 
who cannot be fent tothat place of education. The Maronites are efteemed) more 
honeft, fimple, and lefs intriguing than any other Chriftians in the eaft. 

If any account can be given of the original of the Drufes, it is, that they are the 
remains’ of the Chriftian armies in the holy war; and they themfelves now fay that 
they are defcended from the Englifh *. They are efteemed men of courage, and. of 
greater probity than any others of thefe eaftern parts. As they,-and their prince, are 
protectors of the Chriftians that live among them, fo they feem to have the beft 
opinion of Chriftians, and the greateft regard for them; though, in-reality, it is to be 
feared that they have little or no religion at all; they occafionally profeis: themfelves 
Mahometans, but go as feldom as poffible to their mofques, which they do ouly to:enjoy 
the privileges of the eftablifhed religion ; and 1 have been informe: , that m fome of 
their books that have accidentally been found, they both blafpheme ou: Saviour, and 
fpeak evil of Mahomet. They have among: them a fort of religious perfons, whom 
they call by the name of Akelj thefe drink no wine, and will not eat any thing that 
belongs to the prince, becaufe, they fay, it is rapine ; they have private, places under 
their houfes for their ceremonies of worimp; and 1 was 1sormeu hey do not perform 
any openly, except reading out of their books over the dead, bsiore they are carried to 
burial, though, as to this, 1 much doubt my authority. TTheie religious people meet 
together in their private places, and feem to be rather like the wac mea, or philofo- 
phers of old, than the chief perfons of a religion, in a community vat has lite or 
none, I rather think, if thefe in particular have any, that they cre worfhppers. of 
nature. I was, indeed, told that by fome accident, tie ftatue of a calf had been feen in 
their retired places; but if the information of one who pretended,to have. difcovered 
fome of their fecrets, is to be depended upon, they have a finall clofed infuch a 
manner as’not to be opened, and many, even among them, What ic contains: 
they pay a fort of worfhip to it; and he faid he was informed, tha@there were in thefe 
boxes the images of the nature of both fexes. 


Cnap, IL. — Of the Cafravan Mountains, of Efocle the antient Byblus, and other places 
f : in the Way to Tripoli. 


WE afcended the Caftravan mountains, and went two miles eaftward to the convent 
of St. Antony Elify, where 1 was civilly entertained by the monks. We then travelled 
neara mile to the village of Elify, where they have a.handfome new built church; we 
went'about three miles north to the nunnery above-mentioned, called Derbenady, and 
were invited into the apartments. allotted for ftrangers, where we were entertained 
-with conferve of rofes, a dram, and coffee, a young Maronite fheik being with us. We 
went a mile eaftward to the Jefuits convent at Ontua, where I was very civilly received 
by the general of the miffion in thefe parts, who frequently refides in-this convent. On 
the fecond, I went up the hill to the north eaft, in order to -wait.on the Maronite 
patriarch: after having travelled four or five miles we came. to Ajalton, where ‘one of 
the great families ot the Maronite theiks refides. ». The mountains, though very rocky, 


* Somefya they are defcended from the Franks, whom Godfrey of Bull.ign brought, with him to the 
holy war; and that Feckerdiue pretended to be related to the houfe of Lorrain. ‘ : 
are 
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are well improved, as high as this place, with mulberry trees, and even with corn, 
wherever there is any fol. We went northward, and afcended for three or four mules 
to a part of the hill, where the rocks appeared in extraordinary figures, like a ruined 
town, as mentioned before. We came to the convent of Refond, where the monks 
are of the antient order of St. Antony not reformed, and have a nunnery to ferve them ; 
all the monks work in cultivating the ground: this is the ufual refidence of the bifhop 
of Patron’: here they entertained us with roafted eggs, foup made with kidney beans, 
four milk, and excellent white wine, of a good body and flavour. We travelled north- 
ward down a very gentle defcent, and paffed by the village of Afhout and Einegraté, 
and foon after by two high rocks, that appeared at a diftance, like the ruins of fome 
antient building. We afcended and came to Eirfkeen, where we found the patriarch, 
and the bithop of Patroné fitting under a tree near the convent, after the eaftern 
manner: the patriarch was a very ‘venerable old man, and received me with great 
civility, though by fome accident I had not my letter to give him from the Maronite 
interpreter of the Englith conful at Acre. The bifhop having been many years minifter 
of the church at Tripoli fpoke Lingua Franca. Bread, wine, and coffee were brought; 
and, after fome time, the patriarch went in; and I was foon called to dine in an open 
. cloyfter or portico of the convent. Pilaw, fried eggs, honey, and fome other things were 
fet before us; the patriarch fat a while at fome diftance, and when he went away, the 
bifhop came and fat with me. After dinner I went out to the patriarch, who was 
fitting under the tree, and coffee was ferved ; when I talked of departing, the patriarch 
preffed me much to ftay, and feemed almoft angry when he found I was determined to 
go. This isa very high cool retreat, and we faw the tops of the mountains near this 
place covered with fnow; we defcended by the fame way we came, to Afhout, and 
then turned to the right, and went on to the top of the mountains, about five miles to 
the fouth weft, and found the country both uninhabited, and without any improvement. 
“We defcended to Aofta, which is fituated on a hill not a great way from the fea thore ; 
the houfe of the patriarch is there, with a church or chapel built to it, which is the 
family burial placé# We found the patriarch’s brother fitting under atree. Talighted 
and fat a while-with him, and he invited me to ftay all night. The cuftom of fitting 
under trees at this time, and many others I had obferved, led me to reflect on the 
great refemblance there is between the manners and fimplicity of the antients, and thofe 
of the eaftern people at this day; which is very remarkable only in one thort part of 
the hiftory of Abraham. ‘Thus, for inftance, as air and fhade are very defirable in hot 
countries, fo we find them often fitting under a tree: thus, we fee Abraham, when the 
Lord came to him in the plains of Mamre, defiring the three angels to reft themfelves 
under the tree. Fine meal was made ready for them, kneaded and baked on the 
hearth ; and now it is the cuftom to make bread whenever they eat, and they bake it 
on iron hearths, which are heated, or on the embers. It is ufual alfo to ferve, to fit, or 
ftand by the guefts without eating with them; and fo Abraham fet the butter and 
milk, and the calf that was drefled, before them, and ftood by them under the tent 
when they did eat: the wife Sarah alfo did not appear, but ftood in the tent within the 
door, according to the cuftom among the eaftern women at this time. From Aofta 
we went on that evening two miles fouth to Ariffa, to the new-built convent of the Holy 
Sepulchre: it is moft pleafantly fituated on a high hill, over the plain which is by the 
fea fhore; there being a village below it, near which, 1 was informed, they find thoie 
white ftones which have the figures of fifh in them. We ftaid there all night. 
‘We fet out northward on the third, and returning near as far as Aoila, we went 
down the hill to the catholic Armenian convent, calied Elerem, which is under Acita ; 
VOL. XK. ia 32 : it 
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it was not then finifhed. ‘THe bifhop fhewed me the convent with great civility, and 
fet before us an elegant collation of dried fweetmeats, pruneilas and piftachio nuts, 
and we were ferved with coffee and wine. We afcended up to Aofta, where I fat 
under a tree, with the patriarch’s two brothers and nephews, and drank coffee ; they 
prefled us to ftay, but we went on fouthward ina very bad ftony road, and paffed by 
Der-morran-Keiroula, a Maronite convent, and afterwards by Eran and Lubfan. We 
had a gentle defcent down the hill going near Sdidieh and Aramoft, and came to the 
village called Gafier, where there is a Capuchin convent, which was fhut up, all the 
monks being abfent ; fo I repofed under a lemon-tree, until the fervant came, and let 
us into the garden where I dined. he Maronite fheik came to me, who talked Italian, 
and had travelled eight years in Europe; there were two or three who had travelled, 
and probably-went with him as fervants ; one of them had been in England, I fuppofe 
he went under the name of a prince of mount Libanon; for thofe who have travelled 
under that character, are the fons of thofe theiks who rent the parifhes of the prince 
of the Drufes, and being chiefs of the country, the monks here give them certificates 
to Rome, under the name of Principi di monte Libano ; and they often return home 
very much enriched; for they afk charity in a genteel manner, on a pretence of 
fupporting the Maronites under the hardfhips which they fuffer from the Turks. I 
was informed, that one of them lately returning home, was murdered in Sicily, for the 
fake of the treafure which they were informed he had with him, This fheik invited and 
prefled me to go to his houfe and take coffee: I went with him; and a carpet being 
fpread, we fat down in the court, ona raifed place over a running {pout of water: he told 
me, that his brother, a young man who was there, defigned to travel into Europe, and 
even hinted that he would be glad to join me. He appeared extremely civil, and 
offered to fend one with me to the prince of the Drufes, and all over the mountains, 
Coffee was brought up, and a fowl roafted in quarters, a kind of European difh, the 
reft being after the Arab manner. Toward the evening, a relation of the fheik’s camg 
from Bayreut, where, he faid, he had heard that I walked about the city, and had 
obferved every thing very curioufly, which had alarmed the people ;" on which I imme- 
diately found that their behaviour was altered towards me; and they began to advife 
me to lay afide the thoughts of going to the prince of the Drufes; and it is probable 
that they were afraid of being fulpetted, in cafe they fhould conduct me to that prince, 
at a time when the Turks were in war with the emperor ; the prince of the Drufes 
having fometimes given the government great trouble, when they were engaged in 
wars with the Chriftian princes. I found it was too late to go away, fo I ftaid all night, 
and went to fee the convent near, where they fhewed me a monk who was a hundred 
and ten years old. 

I hired a man from this place to go with me to Efbele: fetting out the next morn- 
ing on the fourth, I faw a great number of young mulberry-trees on the foot of the 
hills, which had been cut down by a pafha who had fome demand cn them, which 
they did not anfwer; fo he came with his men to the fkirts of the mountain, and cut 
down the mulberry-trees ; which was doing them a very confiderable damage, as thefe 
trees are abfolutely neceifary for their filk. We defcended into a narrow valley, in 
which there runs a fmall river, and over it there is a bridge, in the high road trom 
Sidon, which is near the fea; [ take this river to be the northern bounds of the 
Caftravan mountains. We afcended and came into the high road, paffing by the vale 
Quad-Enamar, on the fouth of which I faw fome grottos. We pafled by OQuad- 
Eteheny, and the church called Maria Mari. We then croffed the river Ibrim on a 
large bridge; this river was anciently called Adonis, Travellers obferve, that the 
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water of it is red after great floods, which is occafioned by the nature of the foil through 
which it runs; and that this having happened about the time of the feafts of Adonis, 
the ancients {aid the river ran with blood on account of his death. It is probable that 
Paleebyblos * was on this river. ; 

A little beyond the Ibrim, we came to Efbele, called by the Franks Gibele ; it is the 
antient Byblus, fuppofed to be the country of the Giblites, mentioned in Jofhua f. 
Here, it is faid, Cinyras, the father of Adonis, had a palace; and the city became 
famous for the temples and worfhip of Adonis. The walls of the town remain, which 
are about a mile in circumference ; and at the fouth eaft corner there is a very ftrong 
caftle of rufticated work, built of hard ftone that has pebbles in it. ‘Towards the foun- 
dation are fome {tones twenty feet in length: there are very few inhabitants in the 
town, but many ruinous houfes are ftanding, which fhew that it has been well inhabited, 
and probably within two or three ages pait. There are remains of a beautiful church, 
which feems to have been the cathedral; it is of the Corinthian order, and appears 
plainly to have been built before the entire corruption of architecture, probably about 
the fourth or fifth century. . ‘This town was taken by the Chriftians in the time of the 
holy war, and followed the fate of Tyre, and other cities of this coatt. 

When we came to Efbele, 1 {topped at a treea little without the gates: having heard 
abad charaéter of the inhabitants, I had procured a letter to the theik, which I fent 
to him. He came out to me, with his brother and relations, and ordered his Chrif- 
tian fteward to fhew me every thing about the town. The fheik happened to caft his 
eyes on a pair of my piftols, which he liked, and immediately ordered his man to 
propofe’ an exchange for his, which I refufed. When I returned from viewing the 
town, the fheik and the elders were fitting in the gate of the city, after the antient manner, 
and 1 fat awhile with them; but when I came to my place, I was informed that the 
fhek intended to take my piftols by force, if I would not agree to his propofal. The 
theik. himfelf came foon afterwards, took my piftols out of the holsters, and would 
have put his ony in their place, which I would uot permit; he then put his piftols 
into the hands of one of my men, whom I ordered to lay them down on the ground 
they offered to give me fome mcney alfé in exchange; but [ intimated, that if they did not 
return them, I would complain to the patha of Tripoli, I departed, and they fent a 
man after me to offer ten dollars; two or three meflages palfed, and when we were 
about a mile from the town, they fent the piftols to me; for, as they knew the cha- 
raéter of the pafla, it is probable that they apprehended, he would be glad of fuch a 
pretence to come and rayfe money on them. 

After having travelled near the fea about three leagues we came to Patroné, a fur- 
Jong .o the welt of the high road. This is thought to be the antient Botrus, placed by 
Proiemy ten miles north of Byblus {; it is a bifhop’s fee, and gives title to one of the 
Maronite prelates, as well as Efbele. There are remains of a large church, which 


* Strabo xvi. 755. 

+ See Maundrel” As the Septuagint tranflate it Bu’Cas, and that was part of the land given to the 
Ifraelites, to it feems probable that the people of this place are meant in 1 Kings, v. 18. and Ezekiel, xxvii. 
g. though the names Gibl.tes, aud Gebal, according to our literal tranflation from the Hebrew, would 
incline to think that Gshaia, north cf Orthofia, was meant ; but as this muft be Alcabile of the Jerufalem 
Itinerary, it is very probable that Gabal was the antient name, and that a name fomething like it was 
always retained by the pcople uf the country, and that the Greeks gave it the name of Lyblus. 

Tt feems by miftake to be called Boitria, in Strabo, xvi. p. 755. probably it is Bruttolalia of the 
Jerufalem Itinerary. This city was built by Ithobaius, king of Tyre, about the time of the prophet Elias, 
according to Menander, quoted by Jofephus, Anti. Jud, lib. viii. cap. 13. 
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was probably the cathedral, and of buildings about it, which might ferve for the priefis; 
there ‘are ruins alfo of a fmaller church, which is well built ; but nothing is to be feen 
of the walls of the city, nor is there even a village on the fpot. The rocky clifts on the 
fea fide have been much worked with the tool; and I obferved a fort of a canal cut 
between them from the fea, running north and fouth, which probably might ferve for 
a harbour for boats and fmall veffels in bad weather, as it is an open port without any 
fhelrer. All thefe towns of Phoenicia are fuppofed to be of very great antiquity, 

We went on and paffed by a village called Mafid; it is to the left, at the end of 
the plain, under the great cape; near it isa church on a fmall hill; about this place 
poflibly might be Gigartum *. Four or five miles from Patroné, we entered in be- 
tween thofe mountains, whieh ftretch weftward to the fea, and make that cape, which 
was called by the antients Theoprofopon, where, fome fay, mount Libanon began. 
Here thofe Arab and Iturzean robbers, who infefted the country, had one of their 
ftrong caftles, which, with many others belonging to them, were deftroyed by Pompey f. 
Between thefe hills we crofled the river Nar-el-Zehar on a bridge, and came to a very 
extraordinary rock about a hundred feet high, a hundred yards long, and twenty broad: 
there isa caftle on it, and it is called Empfiles. We intended to have ftaid all night, 
though there was_no place to lodge in, nor any other accommodation ; but a Maro- 
nite prieft corsing by, to whom we fhewed fome civility, he very kindly invited us to go 
two or three miles further to his houfe ; we went on with him, and when we came 
into the plain that leads to Tripoli, we turned to the eaft, and afcending the hills, came 
to the poor cottage of the prieft; he prepared a fupper for us, and we lay on the 
na? of the houfe, ‘which is a very common praétice in this country during the fummer 
eafon. 

We fet out on the fifth, travelled along the narrow plain that runs to Tripoli, and 
went near a fmall town on the fea called Enty, where, they fay, there are remains of 
a large well-built church. I came to fome ruins that feemed to be the remains of an 
ancient temple; and there are feveral heaps of ftones about it for a confiderable 
way. This might be Trieris, mentioned by Strabo } between the promontory and 
Tripoli, and may be the fame as Tridis, placed in_the Jerufalem Itinerary twelve miles 
from that city : to the eaft there is a low ridge of mountains that extend almoft as far 
as Tripoli; they are chiefly inhabited by Greeks, as well as the vale to the eaft of them ; 
there are fome convents on the hills, particularly the large monaftery of Bellemint, 
which is delightfully fituated ; and another called Mar Jakob, (Saint James), where the 
Europeans that die at Tripoli are ufually buried. Beyond Enty I faw a Greek monaftery 
near the fea, called Der-Naflour. After having paffed under the Greek convent of 
Bellemint, we came to Calamon, where there is a finall ftream, and a ruined building : 
this, without doubt, is the antient Calamos. 


Cuap. IV. — Of Tripoli. 


TRIPOLI, now called Traplous, is fituated at the entrance of a narrow valley be- 
tween the hills, and to the eaft of a low promontory, that extends about a mile into . 
the fea, but is not above half a mile broad: on this promontory were the three cities 
which were colonies from ‘Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus ; they were a furlong diftant from 
each other, but feem at length to have been joined by their fuburbs, and to have made 


* Strabo, xvi. p. 755. + Strabo, ibid. 
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ene city; on that account it was called Tripolis. One of them, probably the moft 
ancient, which might be that peopled from ‘Tyre, was at the end of the point, and fo 
might be eafily fortified, by building a wall acrofs the promontory on the eaft fide of 
the city: there are great ruins of this wall, which appears to have been fifteen feet 
thick ; and it feenis to have been thrown down by force: it was cafed with hewn 
ftone, which is now carried away ; about the middle of it was the gate of the city; and 
near the wall there are feveral pieces of large pillars of grey granite. The fecond 
city, which probably was the colony from Sidon, might be at the angle made by this 
promontory to the north, where the river which runs through the prefent city falls 
into the fea; but there are no_figns either of this or of the third city; for that partis all 
converted into gardens, and is a fandy {oil eafily driven by the wind, which has probably 
covered whatever remained of thofe antient cities. The third city, was the colony from 
Aradus, and might have been at the fouth angle, where there is good water, and a 
fmall ftream ; but as it is a rocky ground, and expofed to the fouth weft wind, which 
is the moft dangerous, and confequently could not be a port, it is more probable that 
this city was in the middle between the other two on the north fide; where there is a 
tolerable good harbour, which is ufed at this time, being fheltered by fome iflands and 
rocks to the weft. There are fix large towers, about a quarter of a mile diftant from: 
each other, on the north fide of the cape: but I could not be informed ~vhether they 
were joined with awall (which wight formerly have been raifed for defence along the 
thore), or defigned only to proteét the place againtt privateers, for which they ferve at 
prefent.- On this fide, where the wall croffed the promontory, is a little town called 
the Marine; it is inhabited moftly by Greeks: the cuftom-houfe if there, and all. 
goods are landed in finall boats from the fhips, which lie at a diftance. The Greeks. 
is years ago built a fine church here, which was foon after pulled down by a. 
pafha. 

When the Saracens took the city of Tripoli, they conftituteda king to govern this: 
country. Baldwin, king of Jerufalem, took it with the help of the Genoele fleet, after’ 
{even years fiege, and made Bertrand count of it, who was fon of Raymond, count of. 
Touloufe. His territory extended from the river Lycus to the river Valania, as it was 
then called, being the river Eleutherus of the ancients, which falls into the fea near 
Aradus. In the year one thoufand one hundred and feventy, the city was almoft deftroyed 
by an earthquake. The Saracens took it by fap, in one thoufand two hundred and eighty 
nine, and entircly deftroyed it, but the city was afterwards rebuilt by them *. 

‘The prefent city of Tripoli is about two miles in circumference ; it ftands low, and 
a river runs through it, which, after great rains, overflows, and does much damage to the 
city; there are alfo fome buildings on the fide of the hills: over the fouth eailt corner 
of the city there is a large caftle on a hill, thought to be built during the time of the 
holy war; for there is a mofque in it which was a church dedicated to St.John. There 
are five or fix mofques in the city, which they fay were churches; they have fquare 
towers to them, one of which in particular, is built after the European manner; but 
the fineft mofque has an o€togon tower, and was formerly the church of St, John. 
There are a confiderable number of Greeks here,who. have a handfome cathedral, near: 
which the bifhop refides: the Maronites alfo have their church: many of the Bazars, 
or ftreets of fhops, feem to have been made out of old convents and nunneries, as 
may be feen by the manner of the buildings. The monks of the Holy.Sepulchre, 
the Jefuits, and Carmelites of mount Libanon have their convents here; the latter 


* See the writers of the holy war, 
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refiding in this city only during the exceflive cold weather in the winter feafon, when 
mount Libanon is covered with fmow. This is the refidence of the pafha of ‘Tripoli, 
from wich city the whole pafhalic is denominated. 

The river of Tripoli runs through a moft delightful narrow valley from. the ‘eaft : 
there is a convent of Dervifes on the fide of the hill over the river, about half a mile 
out of the town ; it is one of the moft beautiful fituations I ever beheld, being adorned 
with feveral water-works, fuppiied by an aqueduct that runs through it. On this 
aqueduét the water runs from the foot of mount Libanon about eight miles diftant; it is 
carried along the fide of the hills by a channel to the north of the river, till it comes 
within a mile and a half of the city, when it croffes the valley and river, on an aque- 
duét of four arches, which is one hundred and thirty paces long; the aqueduct is feven 
feet eight inches broad, and ferves for a bridge; the two middle arches, which are 
Gothic, have been probably rebuilt, but the others are fine arches, and feem to be of 
a more antient date. The bridge is faid to be built, or rather repaired by Godfrey of 
Bulloign, though it is more probable that it was done by Baldwin king of Jerufalem, 
and upon that account it might have been called the Prince’s bridge, for I obferved a 
crofs cut on the ftoncs: from thefe arches the water runs on the fouth fide of the vale 
by the Dervifes convent. 

The trade of Tripoli confifts chiefly in exporting raw filk to Europe, and the cotton 
and filk manufaétures of Damafcus to the different parts of the Levant; they have alfo 
a manufacture of foap made with the oil of olives, for which they were formerly more 
famous than Joppa, though now the latter has rather the preference. There ‘is only 
one Englifh houfe here, which is the conful’s, but there are feveral of the French 
nation. 

The pafia was lately returned from his voyage towards Mecca, it being his office 
always to fet out with provifions to meet the caravan in its return; they go about half 
way to Mecca, fetting out the fame day that the czravan ufually leaves Mecca. When 
I was there the conful went in ceremony to compliment the pafha on his recurn, and 
all the Englifh nation accompanied him. The Janizaries went firft; then the two 
dragomen or interpreters; after them the conful in the Turkith drefs, having on a 
purple ferijee, or gown of ceremony, but with a periiwig and hat. Secon alter we 
came into the apartment, the pafha entered between two perfons, gave the welcome as. 
he pafted, and fat down crofs-legged in the corner to the right, having a cufhion on 
each fide, and cne over them behind him; he had on the garment of ceremony, lined 
with ermine, and a knife ftuck in his girdle with a very fine handle, the end of it be 
adorned with a large emerald ; no perfon moved his hat. The conful fat down faccug 
the pafha, on a ftool covered with red cloth; and thofe of this nation, and the fecond 
drazoman ftood at his left hand; and his firft dragcman, and the dragoman oi the 
patha on the right, who was to interpret between the dragoman of the conful and the 
patha; the forruer {peaking Arabic and the latter Turkifh. After complimenis were 
paffed the conful made a requeft for juftice in fome cafe, and delivered a icver trom 
Latichea relatmg to bufinefs: Sweet-meats and coffee, and afterwards fhirbet were 
brought to ull; but only the conful was perfumed and incenfed. The two dragomen 
of the conful kifved the hem of the pafha’s garment, and put it to the ioreheads, as 
foon as he was feated, when he granted the requeit, and when they wert away. The 
conful demar:ded permiffion to take leave, and rifing put his hand to bis brealt, but the 
pela kept his feet. We then went to the caia, or chief minifter of tuc pafha; a fool 
was fet for the conful; but he fat down on the fopha, which is more honourable. 
A itool is ufed at the pafha’s on account of the fhort habit which the French always 
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wear, and fo the other confuls fit on it likewife, though they are in the long garb. 
At the ca’a’s thofe who attended the conful kneeled on the fopha, refting behind on 
their hams, which is a very humble pofture ; we were ferved here in the fame manner, 
except that all were perfumed and incenfed. . 


Cuap. V.—Of Cannobine. The cedars of Libanon, and other places between Tripsli 
and Balbeck. 


WE fet out from Tripoli * eaftward on the twefth, and afcending the low hills 
which are over the city, we came in three hours to the foot of Mount Libanon. We 
afcended about four hours, and then went along the fide of the hills, over a moft ro- 
mantic valley, which appeared as if it was fhut in on every fide by high pointed rocky 
mountains, almoft covered with wood. The river Abouali rufhes through it with a 
great noile, but is fo covered with trees, that it is {éen in very few places; we went 
almoft half round the valley, and turning to the left, came to the Maronite convent of 
St. Antony Cafieeh ; the convent is almoft all cut out of the rock; the large church 
being a grot, and fo are feveral other parts of the convent. ‘There is alfo a large 
natural grot, that extends a great way under ground, in which there are what they call 
petrifications of water, that being hewn, appear to be very fine white alabafter, like that 
in the grots of Carniola. In a dark part of this grot they difcipline mad people ; this 
place being, as they fay, famous for miraculoufly curing the diforders of the brain ; 
the patients are commonly brought to their fenfes in three or four days, or a week, and 
rarely ‘continue longer, and even fometimes are cured in their way to the convent, 
according to their account. They bury the monks in a vault above ground in their 
habits, in which they appear like fkeletons ; and I faw one whofe fkin feemed to.~be 
uncorrupted, who, they fay, was a holy man. This place is famous for excellent 


* In-this journe We afcended up the hill at Tripoli: the country to the foot of Mount Lihanon, for about 
two leagues, is called a piain, though it isa very uneven ground ; there are two rivulets run through it, one 
coming from the eaft, called Guiban; the other from the fouth fouth eail, Abouali ; they run into one valley 
to the weit north weft, and, uniting, run under the prince’s bridge, and retain the name of the former. We firft 
croffed alill, and then pafled over a {mall track of ground planted with olive-trees ; we went a little way to 
the north, and turning eaftward croffed the valley in which thefe rivers unite, and turning fouthwards into the 
vale of Abouali, we went over the river on a narrow bridge of fix arches ; faw Coura ona hill to the right, 
and further fouth Nakely and Erkael; going further, we faw Kephteen to the fouth, where there is a Greek 
convent, and further Kephercakey, where there is a ruined caftle, and a large pillar that feemed to be built. 
We paffec by Boukpherhouah to the left, near the road ; we afterwards went by fome vineyards on a hill near 
the foot of the mountains . when we began to afcend the mountains, I faw Argy. in the valley of Bifbath to 
the left ; we pafled by Turfinah on the left, and Shinen on the right ; the convent Antoura is on a moun- 
tain over it; further on we had Ibefah to the right, and over it Ramafkah ; to the north, beyond the river 
Gutban is Mount Turbul, which runs to the eaft fouth eaft, there being a valley between it and the high 
parts of Mount Libanon. We afcended up a hill to Caremfidy, and then anott er fteep hill, down which 
there isa narrow chanuel cut to convey the water to the villages beneath. 1 faw a church called St. John, 
on ahill to the right, and afterwards Enite, likewife to the right, and Aito on the left; we deicended 
down the hill to Orby, oppofite to which on the right, is Touda: in this part there are many pines, and , 
fome cyprefs We went along the fide of a hill, aud defe nded towards the romantic valley, defcribed 
below, in which the river Abouali runs, and came to the convent of St. Antony Cafieeh, over which, on 
the point of the high mountain, is Merfakeis, under which is the pleafant village of Aden, We crofled 
the valiey from St. Antony, and went up the bil to the fouth, and paffed by Ban, where I obferved a red 
earth like iron ore, and faw a fingle shurch on the right, called Aouka, and defcended to Cannobine. Re- 
turning up the hill the fame way, we pafled by Ban, and af erwards Capede, and Achig, pileafantly fitu- 
ated on a rock over a valley ; we went near Bittureh, finely fituated on a welleimproved hill, over the river 
Kalifhe, which below is called Abouali, the river I have mentioned before ; we came to the Carmelite con- 
vent, from which one fees the village of Sheraifé to the fouth. - 
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wine, which they preferve, as they do in all thefe parts, in large earthen jars, clofe 
flopped down with clay, but being fent to diftant places in tkins, it receives a ftrong 
flavour from them which is difagreeable. I faw the monks in their church, ftanding 
four and four at two fquare detks, chanting their hymns alternately, and leaniyg on 
crutches as fome eafe during the long time they are obliged to be at their devotions. 

From this place I went towards Cannobine, the convent where the Maronite patriarch 
ufually refides ; the defcent to it is very fteep, by a narrow winding road. The convent, 
which is about three quarters of the way down the hill, chiefly confifts of feveral grots 
cut into the rock ; the river, which empties itfelf at Tripoli, runs in a narrow valley 
below it, having on both fides two very high ridges of mountains, covered with pines ; 
this fituation is the moft extraordinary and retired that can be imagined, there being 
only one way to it, which makes it a very fecure retreat, and is probably the reafon 
why the patriarchs have taken up their refidence here. he church is a fine large 
grot, and there are three bells hung in a window of it; the bifhop of mount Libanon 
was there, who generally refides with the patriarch, and is a fort of vicar to him. 
Near the convent is the chapel of St. Marina, which is a grotto ; it is faid fhe lived as 
a monk at Tripoli, and on the mountains, in the habit of a man; near this chapel 
there are defcents to two vaults, in one the patriarchs are buried, and in the other 
the monks. . 

On the thirteenth, we afcended the hills by the fame way, and returning, we over- 
took a Maronite prieft ; as I was leading my horfe, on account of the bad road, out of 
his great civility, he would take the bridle out of my hand, prefled me to go afide to 
his houfe, and conducting me to his fhady tree near it, brought usa collation of fried 
eggs, four milk, and olives; as they are very poor, it is proper in thefe cafes to make 
a fmall prefent of money. About thefe parts I faw a great number of young mulberry 

trees that had been cut down, of which they have confiderable plantations on accouht 
of their filk manufacture ; for the pafha having let this diftrict to a new Amadean 
fheik, the old one made war on him, ravaged the country, and did Yhis mifchief; for 
thefe hills are inhabited partly by Maronites, and partly by Amadean Arabs, who are 
followers of Ali. Going eaftward we paffed near a village called Aden, which is reck- 
oned one of the moft pleafant places in the world, on account of its fituation and prof- 
pect, its waters, and the fine improvements about it. We faw feveral beautiful caf 
cades on both fides, and came to the convent of the Latin Carmelite fathers, called 
St. Sergius, which is a moft delightful retirement in fummer ; the beauty of the oppo- 
fite hills, the feveral cafcades, and ftreams of water, and the perpetual frefhnefs of the 
air in thefe high regions, make the place very agreeable, whilft the heats in the plains 
are almoft intolerable ; but in the winter the fathers refide in Tripoli. 

From this convent there is a gentle afcent for about an hour to a large plain, between 
the higheft parts of mount Libanon ; towards the north-eaft corner of it are the famous 
cedars of Libanon ; they form a grove about a mile in circumference, which confifts of 
fome large cedars that are near to one another, a great number of young cedars, and 
fome pines. The great cedars, at fome diftance, look like very large {preading oaks ; 
the bodies of the trees are fhort, dividing at bottom into three or four limbs, fome of 
wh.ch growing up together for about ten feet, appear fomething like thofe Gothic 
columns, which feem to be compofed of feveral pillars; higher up they begin to fpread 
herizontally ; one that had the roundeft body, though not the largeft, meafured twenty- 
four fect in circumference, and another with a fort of triple body, as defcribed above, 
and of a triangular figure, meafured twelve feet on each fide. The young cedars are 
not eafily known from pines ; I obferved they bear a greater quantity of fruit ae the 
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large ones. The wood does not differ from white deal in appearance, nor does.it feent 
to be harder ; it has a fine {mell,. but not fo fragrant as the juniper of Ameri¢a; which 
is commonly called Cedar ; and it alfo falls fhort of it in beauty; Ltook a piece of the» 
wood: from a great tree that was blown down by. the wind,-and left there to rot; there 
are fifteen large ones ftanding. ‘The Chriftians of the feveral denominations near this 
place come here to celebrate the feitival of the Transfiguration, and have built altars 
againft feveral of the large trees, on which they adminifter the facrament. _Thefe: 
ees are about half a mile north of the road, to which we returned; and from this plain 
on the mountains, afcended about three hours up to the very higheft fummit:of Mount 
Libanon, pafling over the fnow, which was frozen hard. Thefe mountains are not 
inhabited higher up than the Carmelite convent, nor all the way down on the eaft fide, 
which is very fteep, and a barren foil. 1 obferved that Cyprefs are the only trees that 
grow towards the top, which being:nipped by the cold, do not grow fpirally, but like 
{mall oaks; and it may be concluded ‘that 'this tree bears cold better than any other. 
From the top of Mount Libanon there is a fine profpett of the beautiful parts of the 
mountain below, and of the fea beyond Tripoli to the eaft, of lake: Lemoun at the foot: 
of the hill, which feems to be two or three miles in circumference, and beyond it, of that: 
great plain, which was Ccelefyria, on the eaft fide of which Ifaw Baalbeck. 

Though all the people about Libanon «drink of. the fnow water, has they have not 
that fwelling in the neck which’the people are fubjeét to who drink of the fnow. water 
of the Alps; which may be owing to a greater recdotn of perfpiration ;. and _poffibly 
this fhow may not be charged with fo great a quantity of nitre as it isin the northern 
parts. It is obferved on Mount Libanon, that in the {pring time,-when the fnows begin 
to melt, the waters of the rivers rife, but the fountains continue as before ;. after “a 
¢eertain:time the fountains flow plentifully, and the waters: ofthe tiyers abate; and 
then the ‘fountains continuing to flow, the waters of the rivers increafe again; the 
reafon of which feems to be, that when the fnows firft melt, the waters run down. on 
the furface of the frozen fnow without foaking into the ground to'feed the fprings ; 
and fo the greateft part of it runs into the rivers; but when the {now is melted towards 
the lower.parts of the mountains, the water begins to be drunk up by the earth, and, 
confequently’ increafes the fountains ; and when’ the earth is almoft full of water, andi 
of courfe does not imbibe fo much of that element-as before, it then runs more plen- 
tifully into the rivers, continuing ftill to feed the fountains. At the foot of the moun: 
tainsof Libanus there is a narrow valley, in which the finall lake Lemoin, before 
mentioned, is fituated to the fouth of the road. We travelled: to the eaft for two! 
hours, ‘between low’ hills covered with wood, and came into the plain of Baalbeck,, 
which isabout eight miles broad, extends-a confiderable way to the fouth, and much: 
farther northwards, where it opens into a plain; to the north eaft of which are the 
deferts that extend eaftward to Palmyra; and northwards to Hems, the ancient Emelfa. 
Towards the north part of this plain the river Af rifes, whichis ithe Orontes. of the 
ancients; it is a barren req foil, very little improved, and the crops it produces are fo 
poor, that it hardly anfwers the expence of tilling and watering ;_ and they cannot fow 
it two years together, this part having no water but what is brougtit from a ftream that 
rifes plentifully half a mile fouth eaft of Baalbeck, which runs through the city, and is 
loft in the fields and gardens. Bes? Set 

We defeended-into the plain to Delehameit, a finall village on the left hand, inhas 
bited by Meronites; ‘where there is an old church that has been repaired, ‘and feems to, 
have ‘been built after the model of the temple of Baalbéck, except that it has no cclon- 
nade round it...It is,of the Corinthian order, and is doubtlels of ‘great antiquity. As 
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Aphaca, remarkable for an infamous temple dedicated to Venus, is faid to have becn 
between Heliopolis and Byblus *, one might conjecture that it was-here, if it was not 
defcribed as on the top of Mount Libanon, and probably the lake Lemoun is that 
which is mentioned near it, as having fuch extraordinary properties in itt. The fun 
was very low when we came to this place, and we had fome thoughts of ftaying there 
all night, but the people gave us no great encouragement, and very honeftly informed 
us, that we might run fome rifk of being plundered by the Amadean Arabs, if any of 
them fhould chance to come that way ; fo we proceeded on our journey, and arrive 
very late at Baalbeck, 


Cur. VI. —- Of Baalbeck, the ancient Heliopolis. 


THERE are many cities in Syria that retain their ancient names ; which is.a proof 
that the Greek names, introduced under the Macedonian kings, were rarely received 
by the common people; of this Baalbeck, or rather Baalbeit, is an inftance, which 
fignifies the houfe or temple of Baal. This deity is fuppofed to be the fame as the 
Sun ; accordingly the Greeks in their language call this place Heliopolis, or the city of 
the Sun f. It {tands on the eaft fide of that plain, which is between Libanon to the 
weit, and whct is commonly fuppofed to be part of Antilibanon to the eaft, and confe. 
quently was in that part of Syria, which was called Ccelefyria proper. The river Afé or 
Orontes, rifes in this plain about eight hours north of Baalbeck, near a village called. 
Ras. The mountains to the eaft are very near the town; to the fouth-eaft fide of 
which there is a hill that ftretches fouthwards, part of it being taken within the city 
walls, which are low, and about four miles in circumference ; they are built with fquare 
towers, and though probably on the fame fite as the ancient walls, yet the greateft part 
of them appear to be the work of the middle ages, from the great number of broken 
entablatures, pillars, defaced reliefs, and imperfeét infcriptions, both Greek and Latin, 
that are placed in them §. It is very extraordinary that ancient authors fhould be {6 
filent in relation to Heliopolis, which muft have been very famous for the worfhip of 
Baal, and where there are at prefent fuch remains, as may be faid to exceed eve 
thing of antiquity in that kind. It is probable there was fome very confiderable build- 
ing on the part of the hill enclofed within the city to the fouth eaft; for there 1 faw 
in the walls a great number of broken entablatures, reliefs, pedeftals, and feveral 
{mall fluted Corinthian pillars in a fine tafte, and imperfect Greek infcriptions, which 
feemed to be of great antiquity ; and within the walls there is a large {tone adorned with 
carvings of a moft exquifite workmanthip, which feems to have ferved for the covering 
of the colonnade round the building, being like that of the temple below. On the higheft 
part of the hill within the walls there is a very fine Tufcan pillar, which probably had 
fome relation to this building.- It is raifed on a fquare foundation, five feet feven inches 
high, confifting of three fleps up ; the two uppermoft, which are not high, might be 


® Zofimus,i. 58.4: + Eufebius De vita Conftantini, iii. 53... 7 

"Che Itinerary of Antonine, and the tables agree fo exaély in a very great error, as to the diftances 
between Baalbeck and Damafcus, that this as well as other inftances, are a great circumftance to make one 
conjeGture that one was copied from the other; they make Abila thirty-eight miles from Damafcus, which 
ought to be corrected to eighteen ; though I did not compute it to be above twelve. From this place to 
Heliopolis, it is twenty-two, according to thofe accounts, and the real diftance may be about twenty. 

I faw one infeription in the ancient Syriac language, and in the arched way leading to the famous 
temple, thefe words in large capital, MOS CHIDI VISTI, which probably were on a triumphal arch, 
On a pedeffal of a ftatue or pillar, at the grand entrance of the imperfect temple, is this infcription, DIIS. 
HEL. VL, by which it feems to be fignified, that Something, was dedicated to the gods of Heliopolig, 
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defigned to be wrought into a bafe and plinth: the thaft and capital are compofed of 
eighteen ftones, each about three feet thick : near ten feet below the capital it is em 
compaffed with an ornament of five feftoons, very fincly wrought ;.and on the top of 
the capital, there are two tiers of ftone, which make a fmall bafin, about three feet. 
deep. From this bafin there is a hole through the capizal, and a femicircular channel 
nine inches wide and fix deep, cut down the fouth fide of the column and fteps; it is 
fuppofed, that this was a paflage for water ; the tradition is, that the water was con- 
veyed from this pillar to the top of the famous temple, on which the people are fo weak 
as to imagine there was a garden; but it is moft probable, that the rain waters were 
conveyed from the building, which I fuppofe to have been here, into this {mall bafin, 
and run down the channel, which was probably covered fo as to make it a tube, and 
might be conveyed to fome part of the city, poflibly to the temple, where it might be 
neceffary to raife the water to a certain height ; or it might relate to fome machinery of 
the ancient fuperftition. ; , me 

In the plain, about two leagues weft of the city, and a league’from Mount Libanon, 
there is another pillar. The pillar is called Hamoudiade; the capital is of the Co- 
rinthian order, and is much injured by the weather ; it ftands ona foundation fix feet 
three inches high, which is built fo as to make five fteps. ‘The-fhaft of the pillar 
confifts of fourteen ftones, each of them about three feet thick; on tae north fide, 
about twenty feet from the ground, there is a compartment cut on the pillar, which 
feems.to have been intended for an infcription, but there is no fign of any letters ; 
they have: a tradition that it is hollow within, and that, being filled with water from. 
fome fprings on the neighbouring hills, the waters were conveyed from. the pillar 
toa hill, which is at the diftance of a league, on which there was a monaftery ; but it 
is more probable, that this pillar was ere€ted either in memory of fome great ation, 
or in honour of a heathen deity. : ers poe ; SS in 

On the outfide of the city walls, to the fouth eaft of the famous temple, there are 
fragments of pillars of red granite, and fome figns of the foundations of a building, 
which might be a temple. There is alfo a Mahometan fepulchre of an octagon figure 
to the fouth eaft of the town in the way to Damafcus; the dome of which is fupported 
by granite pillars of the fame kind, which probably were brought from that place; they 
are about twelve feet long, and five feet in circumference, fo that probably each pillar was 

- fawn into two parts; they are of the moft beautiful granite, in large {pots, and finely 
polithed. The river of Baalbeck rifes half a mile fouth eaft of the city, and rans through 
it; the fprings feem to have rifen in three very plentiful ftreams, under three femi- 
circular walls that might be contiguous, two of which remain; that to the fouth is the 
larger, and has a Greek infcription on it.” I was informed, that half a day’s journey 
fouth of Baalbeck, there is a place called Elarach; and there is a tradition, if I 
miftake not, among the Jews, that Noah was buried there. »- 

In the city, about half q quarter of a mile fouth eaft of the famous temple, there is @ 
beautiful {mall temple almoft entire, of a very fingular architecture, which is now ufed 
by the Chriftians for a church ;:it is-a femicircle *. . The fteps and the bafement, 
which are reprefented entire, are only fuppofed: the ground being rifen up to the 
cornice of the latter, and fo it is likewife near the top of the bafes under the pedi- 
ments within; the pillars alfo that fupport the pediments are not now ftanding. The 


* Monfieur de la Roque, jn bis aécoutit 6f his journey fo Mount Libaon-and Syria, affirms, that this 
~ temple is an oagon within; but, ashe fays, that the temple was round on the outfide, he may be miftaken 
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room feemg to have had no light but from the door} om each fide of which there are 


two round pilafters, Z : 

The, famous temple of Baalbeck, which has been-fo often mentioned by travellers, 
is a’moft exquifite piece of workmanthip, on which the-utmoft art has been beftowed; 
itis built of a fine white ftone, that approaches very:near to the nature of marble, but: 
grows yellow when expofed to the air, ; at 
~The feveral members of the columns and pedeftals of the pilafters, both within and 
without, are carried all round the building, and the whole temple is built as on one 
folid bafement. ‘The ground is: rifen near to the top of this bafement, both within 
and without, except on the fouth fide without, where the bafement is:feen in all its 
proportions.. The architecture of the fides within, and of the further end, is of two 
kinds, that of the main body. of the temple being in one ftyle; but the fmall pillars 
that fupport.the pediments are, only fuppofed, thofe places feem to have been defigned 
for ftatues. - I went down into the vaults under this part by the light of wax candles ; 
they confit of two rooms; going into the inner vault I was ftartled to fee a dead body 
lie in its clothes; the murder was .committed-about fix months before by a Greek for 
the fake of-his money, and the body. was never temoved. - The ‘entablatures of the 
temple, both within and without, are exceedingly rich; in the ‘quarter round of the 
cornice without, there are fpouts carved with a hp and flowers that do not' projet ; 
and the frieze is adorned with feftoons, fupported by heads of fome animal. Nothing 
can be. imagined more exquifite than the door-cafe to the temple: almoft every 
member of it is adorned -with the fineft carvings of flowers and fruits; the frieze, 

“particularly, with ears of corn, moft beautifully ‘executed. The top of the door 
cafe -confilts of three. ftones; the middle {tone is finely adorned’ with reliefs ;' 
poflibly the eagle which is carved on the door-cafe might reprefent the fun, to whom 
this temple was dedicated ; the winged perfons on each fide of it may fignify the 
zephyrs, or air, which operates. with it: and by the feveral other particulars may be 
figured, that the fun produces fruitful feafons and plenty : the caduceus, which ‘the 
eagle has in its claws, may be an emblem of commerce and riches, which are the con- 
fequence of this bounty of nature. 

. This fine temple is defervedly admired as one of the moft beautiful pieces of antiquity ° 
that remains; and yet it isa melancholy thing to fee how the barbarous people of thefe* 
countries continually deftroy fuch magnificent buildings, in order to’make wife of the: 
ftone; they privately chip the pillars in order. to undermine them, and when they- 
fall, the ftones are fo large that they can carry away but very few of them... The” 
pillars of the portico before the temple are ruined, except four at the fouth eaft corner; 
and four of the pillars on the fouth fide are fallen. There is a wall kewife built’ 
acrofs the portico before the temple, infomuch that a great part of the beauty of it is 
deftroyed ; and yet the admiration of every one mult be greatly raifed, who has the 
leaft tafte of architeGture, and confiders ail the-particular parts of it. It appears, that 
the temple was converted into a church by the Chriftians, 

There is anotHer piece of antiquity in Baalbeck near the famous temple, which has 
been taken very little notice of by travellers ; it feems to be part of a grand temple which - 
was neyer finifhed; the entrance is very magnificent, confiiting of two grand courts, en- 
compaffed with buildings. This temple, which feems to have been defigned in a very fine 
tafte, is fixty-eight paces north of the other, and extends farther to the welt, very near to 
the city walls ; feveral {tones of thefe buildings are left rough, and others only marked out 
to be hewn into bafes, or other forms; which is a plain proof that this temple was 
never finifhed, As the other temple was dedicated ta the fun, fo it is probable this 
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was ereGted in honour of all the gods of Heliopolis, from the infcription before men™ 
tioned, which I faw on one of the bafements of the colonnade at the front of the 
entrance*. This temple ftands on higher ground than the other, the bottom of its: 
bafement being near as high as the top of the other 3 the wall of the bafement is left 
rough, and feems, defigned either to have been adorned with all the members of a 
pedeftal, or to have been joined by fome other building: it is twenty-feven feet above 
the ground on the fide next to the old temple ; there now remain but nine pillars, 
each confifting only of one fone; they fupport an entablature, which is very grand, 
but exactiy of the fame architeGture as that of the other temple, except that in the 
quarter round of the cornice lions heads are cut, as fpouts for the water: I meafured 
the top of a bafe of one,of the pillars, on which there was no column, and found it 
feven feet ten inches diameter ; they are eight feet and an inch apart, fo that the inter: 
columnation is but little more than one diameter, of which, I believe, there are 
few inftances; what is called the Pycnottyle, which is a diameter and a half, being: 
the leaft that is mentioned by the antients. To the welt of the nine pillars is the 
bafe of a tenth; and ina line from it, I faw the bafes of pillars acrofs, which fhewed' 
the end of the cclonnade; and by the meafures, I imagine it confifted of ten pillars in 
breadth ; fome of the broken ones are {till remaining on their bafes, To the eaft of 
the nine pillars, I found that there were fix more in the fame row, fo that there were: 
in all fixteen in length ; and I had reafon to conclude, that there were no more 3 fo 
that this temple was pretty near in the fame proportion as the other, which has eight 
pillars in breadth, and fourteen in length. = : : 

The fouth fide of the two courts which lead to the temple, were either never finifhed;, 
or have been much ruined, but the other fide remains {o entire, efpecially that of 
the inner court, that it was not very difficult to make a plan of them. The fpaces on 
each fide were doubtlels defigned for fome apartments, of which there are remains 
to the north, There are pedeltals in the front, -which feem to have been defigned for 
ftatues, being too fmall for pillars: if there had been a colonnade, this building would 
have very much refembled the defign of Bernini, executed at the Louvre: in Paris.. 
There is a fquare pavilion at each end, and the rooms within are adorned with the 
fame architecture as the walls in the front. This magnificent entrance is at leaft-twenty 
feet above the ground to the eaft, and without doudt a grand flight of ftairs was de-. 
figned to it, the foundation wall being left rough between the two pavilions; and in 
De la Reqite’s time there feem to have been fteps to this terrace. This grand entrance 
leads to a court, which feems to have been an odagon of unequal fides, of which: 
there is very little remaining. “Beyond this is a large court of an oblong fquare 
figure. On each fide of the middle of the court, there are remains of two low 
walls, adorned with the members of a pedeftal; they have doors throuch them,, 
and it is probable there was a magnificent colonnade on them leading to the grand’ 
temple, and this colonnade feems to have been ftanding in De la Roque’s time, who 
fays, there was a double row of pillars, which formed porticos or galleries fixty fathom 
long, and eight broad. . Under thefe buildings, on each fide of the two courts, is a 
long arcade; there is alfo a crofs one under the buildings, which divides thofe courts 3. 
the arcade to the fouth feems to have been a private entrance to both the temple: ; it. 
leads to the area near the north-eaft corner of the old temple; the other is a way +o go. 
round the wails of the city, which there fet in to the fouth. In thefe arcades I faw two. 
bufts in mezzo relievo; one was very fingular, being the face of a young perfon, with.’ 
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bull’s horns coming out of his fhoulders, and a particular relief at the bottom, fome- 
thing like a coronet reverfed. All thefe buildmgs in later times were turned into a 
caftle ; and an addition was made of a very ftrong building near the fouth-eait corner of 
the old temple, and another to the fouth-weft on the town wall, which they have 
almoft deftroyed for the fake of the ftones. It is faid this fortrefs avas demolifhed by 
Feckerdine, and mounds of unburnt brick {till remain in fome parts, which were put up 
in the breaches, and againft the walls, as if they were defigned to refift the force of 
eannon. 

About twenty feet to the north and weft of the unfinithed temple is the town wall, 
which is only of the height of the ground within, though between twenty and thirty 
feet above the fofle without. The walls ate built of very large hewn ftones, which 
are laid in fuch a manner as if they were defigned to form the members of a bafement : 
it is probable they propofed to have built fuch another wall to the fouth of the temple, 
and to have adorned the whole with a magnificent colonnade or colofial ftatues of 
the gods of Heliopolis. But what is very furprifing, in the wall to the weft of the 
temple there are three {tones near twenty feet above the ground, each of which are about 
fixty feet long ; the largeft of them is about fixty-two feet nine inches in length, On 
the north fide there are likewife feven very large ftones, but not of fo great a fize: 
what I warced in the meafures of thefe ftones as to their thicknefs and breadth, which 
is faid to be about twelve feet, I prefume I found pretty near in the quarry half a 
mile from the town, out of which thefe ftones were doubtlefs taken. I faw there a 
ftone hewn out, but the bottom of it was not feparated from the rock, which meafured 
fixty-eight feet in length, is feventeen feet eight inches wide, and thirteen feet ten 
inches thick, Thefe {tones were probably conveyed to the walls on rollers through the 
city; the ground on the infide being levelled for that purpofe ; for though the wall is 
near thirty feet above the ground on the outfide, it is notwithftanding on a level with the 
top of the wall within, The quarry in-which this {tone lies is very large, and the place 
is called St. Elias; there are feveral little grots round it; they fhew one, where, they 
fay, that prophet really was ; though itis moft probable, that thefe grots were inhabited 
by the Greek monks, or hermits of St. Elias, now called the Carmelites by the Latin 
church; and on this account the place might have its name; this quarry confifts of 
a fine white ftone, but fomewhat brittle. There is a quarry of finer {tone at a finall 
hill a mile to the weft of the city, which appears to have been much worked, and 
it is probable, that they took their pillars and ftones for the fineft work from that 
place, . 

As I came to Baalbeck after it was dark, I lodged the firft night in the Kane. The 
next morning I carried a letter from the conful of T ripoli to the Chriftian fecretary 
of the pafha; this being a fmall pathalic; he was at that time with the pafha, who 
defired to fee me; on which I informed the fecretary that I had a letter for the pafha, 
though for certain reafons I had determined not to deliver it, unlefs I fhould find 
it neceffary to be introduced to him. When I came, he was fitting with the mufti, 
as they call him, or rather the mulla, who is head of the cadis in a pafhalic; the 
adi allo and fome others were with him. I delivered him my letter, which he read 
with a pleafant countenance, being a very good man, and particularly civil to the Franks, 
having lately been a patha in Bofnia ; he Appeared very fond of his fon, who was about 
five years old, and toid me that when he returned from Bofnia by Raguia, a gentleman 
there caufed both his and his fon’s pictures to be drawn. When I afked his leave 
to fee the antiquities, he told me I might go were I pleafed, and called for a janizary 
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toattend me, Sweetmeats'and coffee were brought ; both at my coming and going he 
faluted me with Hofgelde, as much as to fay I was welcome. 1 took up my abode 
at the Secretary’s; and in the afternoon went to fee the famous temple. In the 
evening I was elegantly entertained by the fecretary in an open mocot in his court, a 
fountain of water playing into a bafin in the middle of the court. We had for fupper 
a roafted fowl ftuffed, pilaw, ftewed meat with the foup, a dulma of cucumbers ftuifed 
with forced meat, and a defert of apricots, apples, and mulberries, both red and 
white, for here they have not the black kind. On the fixteenth, I viewed the two: 
other temples, and went round part of the walls. On the feventeenth, I went in 
the road to Tripoli, about a league to a village called Nead, where there are fome ruins, 
particularly of a building about forty feet long; near a league further we came to 
the pillar Hamoudiade, already mentioned. We returned towards Baalbeck, came 
to the quarry of fine ftone, which isa mile to the weft of it, then to the Turkith- 
fepulchres, which are to the fouth of the town, and to the quarry of Elias; and went 
all round the city walls, and to the rife of the river, which is divided into two or three 
ftreams. When I returned, the fecretary told me, that the pafha wondered that he- 
had not feen me again, and ordered him to bring me to his houfe ; and whilft I was: 
at fupper, a meffenger came from him to conduct me to him. When I came to the- 
patha, he was fitting alone on an open raifed fopha in the court, near a bafin.of water ¢ 
he defired me to come up to him, and put me on his right hand; and fignified to me, 
that I fhould not put myfelf in the kneeling pofture, as is ufual, when inferiors are 
before fuperiors ; but that I fhould fit as I found moft convenient. * He afked me, why 
I did not come oftener; and fhewed me a young tiger that had been caught in the 
mountains, and was brought to him that day; he talked to me about the war with the 
Germans, and afked feveral times who was the greateft prince in Europe. He had. 
fent all the company away except his own interpreter, and as I could not well underftand. 
him, he called for mine, and talked on fome fubjeGts that I thought had relation to. 
his own intereft. He afked me what I had feen, and why we did not faft as the Greeks 
do ; he told me I was welcome to ftay three or four days, or as long as I pleafed, and 
treated me in every refpect as an equal, and with the utmott politenefs, of which 
there are very few examples in thefe countries, On the eighteenth, I reviewed every 
thing, faw one of their mofques, and a great number of old pillars in and about it. 
On the nineteenth in the evening, we lay with the caravan near the fountains of the. 
river, in order to fet out the next morning for Damafcus.. 


Crap. VIL. — Of the places in the road from Baalbeck to Damafcus: 


IT is fixteen hours or two fmall days journey with a loaded caravan from Baalbeck 
to Damafcus; the courfe altogether being about eaft fouth eaft. The road is moftly 
between hills, there being three chains of mountains divided by narrow valleys, which 
extend in breadth from Baalbeck to Damafcus, The moft weftern mountains, I 
apprehend, are thofe which begin to the north of Acre, and ftretch away to Jebel’ 
Sheik, from which this middle chain of mountains feems to extend ; both thefe being 
probably Anti-Libanon. The third and moft eaftern. ridge of the- mountains, begins 
to the north eait of Jebel Sheik, as IT fhall have occafion to obferve: thefe féem to 
be the mountains over Damalcus, called by the antients the mountains of Trachonitis and 
Arabia, to which, they fay, Antilibanon extended. Mount Libanon began: at’ the- 
cape fouth of Tripoli, and is that chain of mountains which is to the weft of the plain. of 
Baalbeck, A 
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 , Having laid with the caravan by the river without the town of Baalbeck; we fet 
‘oat on the twenty-firft, very early in the morning for Damafcus, and went two hours! 
fouth fouth eaft on the fide of the mountains which are to the left; thefe mountains are 
called Jebel Cheke ; thofe eaft of them, I fuppofe to be the fecond ridge of hills, and 
are’called Jebel Jourgie Charkieh : we had the great plain ftill to the right, which here 
inclined a little more to the eaft, where the Caftravan mountains begin ; to the fouth 
we faw the: village of Doris in the plain. _We turned to the eaft,-and went on the fide: 
of the hills over a river called Neytane, I fuppofé the fame as Leytane, which, if F 
do not miftake, runs into the plain of Baalbeck ; and after-three hours travelling we 
turned fouth, and paffed over it ofa bridge.’- About this place two f{treams unite, which 
make this river. We paffed, by-the fource of the fourthern branch of it, which rifes 
-at the foot of the hills from three or four fprings that flow very. plentifully ; from thé 
name ef it, I fhould take this to be the river Letana-of the map publifhed in a’printed 
account of a journey from Lamafcus to Aleppo, and mentioned alfo by Maundrel in the 
road from Sidon to Damafcus, which is made to fall into the Cafmy. We went an’ 
hour further to a village called Ainhour, on-a rivulet of that name which runs to the 
fouth, A foldier of Damafcus,. who ‘was in. the caravan, afked any fervant‘fome time 
before we came to this place, why he wore the cap which the Turks call a carpack, 
turned: up w'th fur, fnatched it from his head, and took away his gun, and to frighten 
him, defired one of his companions to ailift him to bind him and carry him to the pasha; 
ahd afked our condu@or why he brought Franks into that country. We {topped at 
Ainhour, each company getting under the fhade of a tree ; a very obliging Mahometan 
hee came, and afked us why the foldier took away our arms, and enquired if we 
had any wine, and defired us to give-him fome: we readily complied with his requett ; 
and he and the foldier both grew cheerful with it; and-the youth brought us what the 
fellow had taken. Afterwards, when I was afleep, they came to us, and afked if we: 
had more wine ; the foldicr threatened much, would have waked me, and threw fome! 
ftones at me; and faid, that ifit were not for the janizary, our conductor, he would: 
carry us bound to the pafha, and in his drunken fit threatened to murder us; the youth 
all the time endeavouring to foften him; and at laft he parted. We went on in the: 
evening, and came in an hour to a fine round plain called Gebelitha, about fix or feven ‘ 
miles in circumference ; on the welt fide of it there is a pleafant village called Septany, * 
which has much wood about it. We travelled near an hour on the fouth fide of the 
plain ‘and {topped under the village of Modoia, near a {pring and rivulet; we lay. 
all night in the open air. A little further is a village called Edaidy ; the place where 
we lay is computed to be cight hours from Damafcus, and the fame diftance from 
_ Baalbeck. ; : aa 
On the twenty-fecond we fet out very early, travelled near an hour in the plath, 
and turning to the fouth eaft, afcended the middle ridge of hills. To the fouth of them’ 
is a river which rushes through the trees and ftones, and runs to Damafcus ; it is here © 
called by the country people the Shamaweys,. but it is the Barrady, which feems to 
. have been called the Bardines, as Stephanus mentions Damafcus on that river, but 
the more ancient name of it is Chryforrhoas, and it is probably the Abana of fcripture, « 
mentioned as a river of Damafeus. ‘They fay it rifes in the mountains towards 
Bayreuht, and being divided into feveral ftreams, they are either loft or fall into a lake - 
three or four leagues caft of Damafcus. .‘We went along by the fide of it; and after 
fome time turned northwards; the road here is cut through the rock jn three places ; 
fut for abayt twenty yards, the-rock being near twenty feet high on each fides os 
ee : 9 : oF 
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,for'about forty yards, the rock being fifty feet high ; the third paffage is near the famé 
:length, but the rock is only about ten feet in height. We croffed the river on a bridge; 
alittle below which it falls into a large bafin; part of it feemed to run under ground ; 
however, a little below this place, the river turns again to the eaft, and then it is 
‘called the Barrady. . a 
T was informed, that about eighteen miles from Damafcus, fomewhere neaz thé 
road, there is a village called Zebdaineh *, where, according to their tradition, Cain 
flew Abel. Four or five miles north ef it, among the mountains, there is a place 
called Nebi Shiit [Prophet Seth], where, it is faid, there is a very long tomb, which 
they fhew for the fepulchre of Seth, the fon of Adam; it was not fafe to go to that 
place. At fome diftance from the road to the north is a village called Suké; where, 
as I was afterwards informed, there is an infcription on a ftone near the river ; to 
the eaft of this, and north of the, river is Burhaliah; I faw this place from Nebi Abel, 
which J fhall mention hereafter : I obferved two pillars with their entablature at a place 
called Kofehadah, on the north fide of the river, oppofite to a hill called Kepher, and 
about half a mile north of the village of Kepher; there are ruins about them, parti- 
cularly to the north, where I thought I faw the foundations of fome building, which 
might be an antient temple: there is alfo an old tower near the road, called Bourge 
Hamane ; it is beyond Kepher, on the hill to the horth eaft. - About two mailes from the 
bridge, and twelve from Damafcus, we faw ‘to the right.a mountain, which is very 
high and fteep; there is a ruined church on the top of it, the place is called Nebi 
_ Abel [Prophet Abel]; here, they fay, Cain buried Abel, having carried him on his 
back, lamenting (as the vulgar have the ftory), and not knowing what to do with the 
dead corpfe, till he faw a raven making a hole in the ground to bury one of his own 
fpecies, which gave-him the hint to inter his brother. 1 went to fee this place from’ 
. Damafcus, and found a moft beautiful church uncovered, which ftands north and? 
fouth ; the wall is three feet thick, and is built with fingle {tones of that dimenfion ; the 
building is plain within, and the door-cafe is.very beautiful: about five feet from the 
portico, there are two pillars three feet and a half in diameter, with round Dorie’ 
capitals, one is broke, and the other remains entire ; ‘they feem to be of very great’ 
antiquity ; that to the weft correfponds to the wall of the church, but the other is five 
or fix feet within it, which convinced me that either they were fome monument ereéted 
in memory of an extraordinary a@tion, or belonged td a building of lefs dimenfions than‘ 
this, or might have been part of a portico before a large temple, for it is fituated juft 
over the clift; and these are feven fteps from the clift to thefe pillars, which probably’ 
led to the portico t: I nnd there was a tradition fomé years ago, that this church was 
built by St. Helena ; though they fay the fame of almoft every old church that remains, 
but I could learn nothing of fuch a tradition now. J hoped for fome light as to the 
founder of it, froma Greek infeription which I faw on a ftone about four feet wide, and 
three deep, that was fixed in the infide of the church, but fome of it has been broké 
off; fo that the latter part of the lines are loft ; it feems to confit of verfes in honour” 
of the.builder, and to run in the firft perfon, beginning with the year, and afterwards 
makes mention of Lyfanias, tetrarch of Abilene ; and by the laft line it feams to be 


* This may be the fame as Septany above-mentioned. Pelee 

t 2 Kings, v.12. There are fome particularities in the architecture of this building ; that part ofthe 
cornice, which is over the pilaiters, projeéts like another capital, and about two feet below the capital, the 
pilafter widens fix inches, and projects four inches in front. , 
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the deyotion of'alady of the name of Eufebia. This infcription is a.confirmation that 
Abila was near, which doubtlefs was the capital of the tetrarchy of Abilene, mentioned 
in fcripture as under the governmentf Lyfanias *; and probably from him this city .was 
diftinguifhed by the name of Abila of Lyfanias}, on account of his being a berietactor 
to it, Oppofite to this, in the valley on the north fide of the Barrady, I faw two pillars, 
with their entablature, which feemed to be the remains of a-portico to fome confiderable 
building, there being feveral large ftones about them on the ground. 1 am apt. to 
think that Abila might be there, and probably extended on both fides of the river. 
In the tables it is placed eighteen miles from Damafcus, and thirty-two from Eliopoli, 
but thefe diftances are much too great. Every one may judge as he thinks proper, 
_whether this place or country had its name from any memorable a¢tion of Abel, or 
whether the people, being fond of fables, might not be defirous to derive the name 
from Abel, and invented {tories to confirm it: This is certain, that as.the Damafcenes 
think their fituation a fort of earthly paradife; fo they would make one believe, that 
it really was the fpot where our firft parents were happy ;_and accordingly they fay, that 
Adam was created in the field of Damafcus to the weft of the city, and formed out 
of the red foil which is found there ; and to confirm this ftory, have ethers of places. 
near, relating to Abel and Seth. .- 7 Ht ee 
_At the villzge Seneiah, at the foot of this hill, there is a thort marble pillar, on-which 
‘are fome imperfeét remains of a Greek infcription, fo that probably it. was an antient 
milliary. _ Going on near an hour further, we afcended a little hill; the river winding. | 
round it to the north, pafles by a village called Ifhdaidy ; then turning eaft, and after 
wards to the fouth, it runs by a village called Dummar, about a league and a half from 
Damafcus.. Here we croffed the Barrady on another bridge; from this village we went 
over a high hill, from which there is a glorious profpe& of Damafcus, and of the 
country about it, One fees the Barrady dividing into many ftreams, coming from 
between the hills, and running to the city through the fine field. of Damafcus, which 
appeared more beautiful, as the pafha’s army, with their beautiful green tents, was 
encamped at one end of it: this is the place where, they fay, Adam was made, On 
each fide of it are gardens and villages, which extend two or three miles to the north, | 
and five or fix to the fouth; this, with the view of Damafcus itfelf, and its towers, 
minarets, and cyprefs trees growing all over the city higher than the houfes, makes a' 
‘moft glorious appearance. © . - . we pan! ot 
We came toa little town called Selheiah at the foot of the hill, and arrived at the 
city, where I took up my abode at the convent of the monks of the Holy Sepulchre, 
who were all Spaniards. ‘ MS 


Cuay. VII. — Of Damaftus. 


DAMASCUS was the capital of that part of Coele Syria, which was called Damaf- 
cene. The Hebrew name of this city was Damafek, and the inhabitants. now call it 
Demefk. .The Arab hiftorians fay it was built by Abraham, and that he gave it the 
name of the fervant prefented him by Nimrod, who, they fay, was called Demfchak, 
and fuppofe him to be the fame as Eliezer mentioned in feripture [; it is commonly 
ealled by the Arabs Sham, which is the name they give to Syria, this having been 
the capital of that country. Some think that this country is fo called by the Arabs, : 

* Luke, iii =. Ptolemei Geographia, v.15. “> ob ; 5 

$ But it could not well be true, that he was prefentedto him by Nimrod, as he was born in Abraham’s 
boule. Gen ; : : Betas 
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becaufe it is the country to the left, and that Arabia Felix is called Jemen, as it is to the 
tight; that being the fignification of thefe words in Arabic. 

* "This city is of great antiquity, being, without: doubt, at leaft as old as the time of 
Abraham, in whofe hiftory it is mentioned, though it may be ‘doubted very much 
whether he was the founder of it *..° Jofephus traces its beginning higher up, to Uz; 
reat grandfon of Noah +}; his father, Aram, the fon of Shem, having pofleffed “him: 
felf of Syria, from which the country was called Aram, ‘and fometimes Padan Aram, 
or the field and champaign country of Aram, ‘This country and city were conquered - 
by David, after the people of it came to the affiftance of the king of Zobah on the 
Euphrates, whom he vanquifhed, and put garrifons in Syria of Damafcus, dr Syria 
Damafeus {; that is, probably in the part of Syria called Damafcene. But when 
Solomon went after other gods, he was punifhed by the revolt of the people that were 
fubje&t to him, who ftirred up Rezon againft’ him, who reigned in Damafcus, and 
was an enemy to Ifrael all the days of Solomon§. From that: time they were 
governed by theirown kings, among whom was Hazael |, and alfo Rezin ¥, both of 
them mentioned in fcripture. It remained under them until it was taken from the latter, 
in the time of Ahaz, by Tiglath-Pilefer, king of Affyria**. This city afterwards fol- 
lowed the fate of Syria, and became fubje& to the Greeks, Romans. the emperors of 
the eaft, the Saracens, and laftly to the Turkifh emperors, having been the refidence 
of the Saraceh kings of the Ommiade race, who removed to this place from Medina in 
the feventh century, about forty years after Mahomet. ° ; 

~ The city of Damafcus is encompafled with walls, extending about two miles fromt 
éaft to welt, and a mile and a half from north to fouth; but the fuburbs are much, 
larger than the city ; that to the north is fmall; part of it is called the Meidan, where 
they have an open place for riding, and other exercifes ; and there are likewife feveral 
burial places and gardens in it: but on’ the fouth, the fuburb extends for two miles,’ 
and is inhabited chiefly by Turcomen; it is called Babel Elah [fhe gate of God], 
becaufe the gate at the end of it leads both to Jerufalem and Mecca. From the former 


it is computed to be fix days journey, that is, about a hundred and twenty miles. “The -° 


Barrady, and two or three ftreams of water that are brought from it, run through 
feveral parts of the city.. Damafcus does not anfwer within to its outward appearance 3 
the ftreets being all narrow, there is a foot way on each fide of them, and a lower way 
in the middle for horfes and cattle, juft large enough for one beaft, which ferves alfa 
to carry off the water after rain, Moft of the houles are built for a few fect from the 
foundation, with hewh ftone, the reft with unburnt brick; their palaces are very’ 
magnificent within, and are built round a court, but make no manner of appearance 
without, and it is very rare that more than a dead wall is feen from the flreet. The 
bazars, or fhops make a better appearance, which have wide ftreets between them, 
and many of them are open only to Mot people; they are covered over at top with © 
roofs or arches, which are a fhelter from the fun and keep them cool; they have water 
in fuch abundance at Damafcus, that all parts are fupplied with it, and every houfe has 
either a fountain, a large bafin of water, or at leaft a pipe or conduit. ; 
The walls of Damafcus are probably built on the foundations of the ancient walls of 
the city ; for I obferved, in many places, towards the bottom of them, large ftones of 
/ ; . 


+ 
& "The fteward of Abraham js called Eliezer of Damafeus, Gen, xv.3. But the Arab hifloriane feem to 
interpret it that his name was Dem{chak, fome think that he was a great improver of this city, 


+ Jofephus Antiq.i.6. -  $ 2 Sam, viii. 3,4,5,6. 1 Chron. xviii. 3,4, 536. 
. § + Kings, xi. 23, 24,25. 4 1 Rings, xix. 15. a Kings, viii. 1g. : 
2 Rings, xv. 37. and xvi..g. g4a Kings, xvi. : 
ee 332- rulticated. 
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rufticated work, different from the other parts; which feem to have been bujlt in the 
middle ages, being in the Gothic manner with battlements, and femicircular towers, 
and holes over the gates to annoy the enemy ; and there is a low wall without the fofle, 
defended alfo with femicircular towers. The eatt gate, called by the Chriftians ‘The gate 
of St.Paul, may give one fome idea of the magnificence of the ancient walls of Da- 
mafcas; the gateway is about ten feet wide, it is arched over, and adorned wih a kind 
of Doric pilalters, and all round the arch there is a plain architrave well executed ; 
without the walls, a little more to the fouth, is a very large gateway near thirty feet 
high, executed in the fame manner ; and it is probable, that beyond ‘this, that is fouth 
of it, there was another gate like the firft, to anfwer to it, the middle one being the 
grand gate for carriages to pafs, and thofe on each fide for foot people. 

The caftle, which feems to be older than the prefent walls, is towards the fouth- 
weft part of the town; it is a noble ruftic building with three fquare towers in front, 
and five on each fide, and is about three quarters of a mile in circumference; it feems 
to be the work of the middle ages, either of the Greek emperors, or of the firft 
Mahometan conquerors of Syria; it appears within like a little town, and one fees 
nothing of the form of a caftle ; at the entrance are fome old arms; one of them is 
mentioned as an ancient Balifta, which is a large crofs bow, fuch as they had in the ages 
before the invention of gunpowder. This caftle was probably inhabited by the kaliffs 
of the Ommiade race. : 

-As to what relates to facred hiftory in this city, befides what I have already mene 
tioned, it chiefly regards the converfion of St.Paul; half a mile without the city, to 
the eaft, they fhew the place where, they fay, he fell from his horfe; near it is a 
mafs of cemented gravel about four feet high, and from ten to feventeen feet wide, and 
about feventy fect long ; it feems to have been defigned to raife the ground. for fome 
building. It is difficult to fay, whether this is really the place of the converfion of 
St. Paul, for it is not in the prefent road to Jerufalem, which is to the fouth, though, 
they fay, the road was formerly here, which it poffibly might be, and further on 
turned to the fouth; there was, without doubt, a church here dedicated to St. Paul, 
and the Chriftians are buried about this fpot. Between this place and the city is the tomb 
of a perfon whom they call St. George, who, they fay, was porter of the gate near, 
which is now fhut up ; where fome pretend to fhew a hole by wich the apottle was. let 
down in a bafket, though the gate appears to have been built long fince; they fay, that 
this St. George was put to death for favouring the efcape of St. Paul ; about his fepul. 
chre the Chriftians formerly buried, and now they reft the corpfe at it, to perform an 
office. Atthe eaft gate, as it is called by the Turks, or the gate of St. Paul before 
mentioned, fome fay the apoftle entered, and there is a road from the place of his 
converfion leading towards it. Not far from this gate, in the ftreet of Ananias, is the 
houfe of that devout man ; it is now like a cellar under ground, and is converted into 
a mofque; they fhew the houfe of Judas in the ftreet called Strait, where St. Paul was 
lodged when Ananias was fcnt to him, in which there is a little room, which now ferves 
as a mofque, and a tomb, which, they fay, is the fepulchre of Ananias. There are 
feveral picccs of marble pillars in and about the houfe, which was the remains of a 
church formerly there; not far from this place is a fountain, where, they fay, St. Paul 
was baptized. ‘* 

There are a great number of mofques in Damafcus, fome of which were formetly 
churches, particularly the principal mofque, which: was the cathedral church ; this build- 
ing, with-ts avenues and edifices belonging to it, is one of the fineft things. that the 
zcal of the firft Chriftians produced, for by the architeCture it appears to have ae 
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built before that art was loft, being all of the Corinthian order, and very well executed. 
The ftructure of the cathedral itfelf was very particular ; it is an oblong fquare; there are 
three rows of columns in it; in the middle there was a dome, under which probably was 
the high altar ; to the weft of the church is a large court with a portico of granite pillars 
on three fides ; the front of the church next to the court confifted of arches, fupperted 
by pillars of verd antique; between them there-are large folding doors to be opened at 
pleafure ; fo that when the doors were open, the people. in the court and portico 
round it could fee the prieft celebrate divine fervice. Over thefe arches there are a 
double number of arched windows ; there was likewife a portico on the outfide of the 
court and church, of which there are now but fmall remains; there is a gallery over 
the portico, with a double number of arches, fupported by {mall pillars. ‘There were 
three grand entrances into the court, and as many to the church. All the. walls of 
the church, and of the porticos within the court, were adorned on the outfide, over 
the arches, with Mofaic work, of which there are great remains. On the north fide 
there is a grand afcent to the court, by many fteps, and remains of a beautiful colon- 
nade before the entrance, and of another of the fame kind on the fouth, which is 
more entire. Below the fteps to the north there is a very fine jet d’eau, which throws up 
a great body of water. It feems very probable that there were buildings all round, which 
belonged to the officers of the church, and they might be divided from one another 
by the feveral avenues to the church; on each fide of which it is probable there were 
twelve columns, which might form a portico’ on each fide, and fupport galleries like 
thofe round the court, for in one avenue the pillars are ftanding ; and it is not unlikely 
that every particular building was encompaffed with fuch a portico, for it appears there 


were very large pillars, about three feet diameter, on the outfide all round ; thofe of ° 
the porticos being about two fect diameter ; the great pillars are of a coarfe marble, 


except fome very large ones at the entrances, which are of granite; one part of 
thefe buildings is called the patriarch’s palace ; another his feminary ; aud as it is. 
probable that there were five piles of building, one might be for the canons, another 
for the pricfts, and a fifth ior the deacons and other inferior officers; the whole 
was probably enclofed with a wall, within which there might be a portico correfpond- 
ing to the portico of large pillars round the buildings; for I faw in the town, 
at proper diltances, remains of fonie very beautiful door-cafes in the fineft tafte, 
and alfo feveral pillars. The Turks call this the mofque of Saint John Baptit, 
but the Chriftians fay, that it was dedicated to John Damafcenus, whofe body is 
in its and they tell fome miracle that happened, when they attempted to remove 
it. ‘Lhey have a tradition, however, that this church was built by the emperor Hera- 
elius, and thet it was at firft dedicated to Zacharias, which is not improbable; for we 
find that the Chriftians of the firft ages, efpecially the Greeks, diftinguifhed their 
churches by the names of the prophets and holy men that were before Chrift, which is 
the reafon why fo many churches in Venice have thofe names; and it may be, the 
firtt hermits calling their churches after the name of Elias, who lived a iclitary life, 
might be the occafion of their being called the hermits of St. Elias ; fo that although 
this church might be at firft dedicated to Zacharias, yet it might afterwards receive the 
name of St. John Damafcenus, either by a foragal confecration, or becaule the body of 
that faint was depefited in it, as the convent of Mount Sinai is called St.Catherine, out 
of the regard which the Greeks have for the relicks of that faint, which are depotited 
there, It is faid, this church was, by agreement, continued in the hands of the Chrif 
tians; but that, at length, the Mahometans took it from them, which may account for 
the tradition they have of the patriarch’s palace, whofe fee was removed to this place 
k on. 
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on the deftruation of Antioch ; though all thefe great ftru@ures were doubtlefs raifed 

under the bifhops of Damafcus, when Chriftianity was the cftallithed religion here. The 

Arab hiftorians * obferve, that this mofque was much improved by the Kalif Valid 

about the eighty-fixth year of the Hegira, which has made fome of them affirm, that 

he built it. Near this mofque there is another, which is a very folid building of hewn 

ftone, and though not large, yet the defign of it is grand; there is a fine fepulchre in 

it of Daher, who, they fay, was king of Syria, before it was taken by Sultan Seliman. « 
And one reafon. why there are fo many grand mofques in Dariafcus is, that the Kalifs 

Built feveral of them as maufoleums over the places in which they were to be buried. 

Moft of the mofques have a court before them, with a portico round it, where the 

people pray in the fummer, and, when it is not the hour of prayer, fit and difcourfe, 

or ileep. One mofque particularly is moft beautifully adorned with all forts of fine 

marbles, in the manner of Mofaic pavements ; and another has a very high minaret.or 

tower, the outfide of which is entirely cafed with green tiles, At the north-eaft corner of 
the cjty walls there is a mofque, which, they fay, was the church of St. Simon ‘Stylites, 

and I find this church is faid to have been a temple to Serapis, and further out of the 

town that way, there are fome figns of the foundations of a building near a ftream of 
water, which, they fay, was a church. 

There aze feveral hofpitals in and about the city; but the Turkith charity is not a 
fettled maintenance’ for the poor and fick, except for fuch people as have not their 
fenfes, for whom they have a particular regard; but their charity confifts in giving 
victuals to the poor once or twice a week ; and fometimes in diftributing medicines to 
the fick om certain days ; they have indeed an hofpital for the maintenance of lepers at 
a mofque, where, as fome fay, the houfe of Naaman the Syrian ftood, or as others, 
the houfe which he built for Gehazi and his pofterity ; it isto the eaft of the city wall ; 
in one part of it there is an Arabic infcription, which is a fort of prayer, it being in an 
open place, built to pray in; it was interpreted to me in this manner, “ O God, for 
“ the fake of the leprous prophet, a friend of our prophet, and fcr the fake of all the 
“< other prophets, give unto us health and peace.” The Chriftians alfo have an hofpi- 
tal for lepers, maintained by conftant charities ; and it is certain, that in fome villages 
not far from Damafcus, there are feveral lepers. The fincft hofpital is to the weft of 
the city, at the eaft end of the field of iMamafcus ; it was founded by Sultan Seliman, or 
Selim the fecond; the rooms are built round a court, with a portico befcre them, which is 
covered with cupolas, as well as all the reft of the building, there being in all no lefs than 
forty cupolas covered with lead ; at the fouth fide of the court there is a fine mofque co- 
-vered with a large dome ; it has a magnificent portico before it, and two fine-minarets ; 
near it there is a fmaller hofpital in the fame ftvie of architeture, and both of them 
ferve for no other end at prefent, but to give out food on certain days to the poor. 

‘The coffee-houfes in Damafcus are remarkably pleafant; many cf them are’ large 
rooms, and the cicling of them are fupported with rows of pillars, round which they 
have their fofas ; there is generally a court behind them with a bafin of water, and 
a fountain in the middle, and the feats round the courts are cither fhaded with trees, or 
covered over; one in particular on the Barrady, which runs through the city, has an 
ifland behind it planted with trees, and@he place is accommodated in a very convenient 
manner, which renders it one of the moft delightful places one can imagine in the 
midft of a great city; in thefe coffee-houfes they have concerts of mufic at certain 
hours every day; and in fome, a perfon paid by the houfe tells at a fixed hour Arabian 

See Herbelot’s Oriental DiGionary ander the words Bcnam and Vauip. 
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flories ina very graceful manner, and with much eloquence. Thefe coffee-houfes an. 
fwer the end of public houfes with-thofe; who openly drink nothing but water, coffee, 
and fherbets; where all idle people, ftrangers, and others, who are not of the firft 
rank, pafs their leifure hours, fend to the fhops for their provifions, and take their 
repafts; the people from without carrying about their different forts of fherbets; for 
which the place is famous, ae 
. The waters of Damafcus are the great conveniency and ornament of the city, and 
of the places about it, and the divifion of them is very curious. Thefe waters have 
two fources, the Barrady before mentioned, and a river called the Fege, which falls 
into the Barrady about eight miles above Damafcus, and four miles below the place of 
Abel. The river Fege comes out in a large ftream of excellent water from the foot of 
@ mountain, and running about a quarter of a mile, falls into the Barrady, the waters 
of which are whitifh, and not efteemed wholefome ; and therefore the people of Da- 
mafcus do not drink the river water, but that of the fprings, which is very good, and 
in great abundance. After the two {treams are united, the river is called the Barrady 
till it comes within two leagues of Damafcus, and then it is divided by art into fix 
flreams within the {pace of a league; and a feventh is derived from it towards. the eaft 
end of the field of Damafcus; two of the ftreams are north of the Barrady, and do 
not enter the city ; the higheft canal is cut from the river, in order to wate the high 
grounds and gardens of a moft pleafant village called Salheiah ; to the north-weft of 
Damafcus, the channel is made along the fide of the hill, which is weft of the city. 
This ftream runs on a hanging terrace, which in fome parts is at leaft fixty feet above 
the Barrady, and, if I do not miftake, this water is called the Jefid; there isa ftream 
under it called Toura, in a channel of the fame kind, which is about half as high, 
and waters fome high grounds to the north of the city. From thefe two ftreams a 
great number of fmall channels are diftributed to the lower grounds ; and the water of 
the Jefid, which is not carried off by thefe fmall channels, falls into the Toura. ‘Che 
Barrady runs in a large ftream through the town, and fo do the three laft ftreams 
that come out of it on the fouth fide, namely, the Baneas, Kenouat, and Derany ; 
another, which is more elevated, and is called the Mezouy, runs fouth of the town, 
and waters a village called Mezy, and fome other parts; thefe are {mall ftreams; but 
the two rivers, which run north of the town are large ; and where they pafs on the 
fide of the hills, the water is confined and the ground kept up on the fouth fide by 
thick walls, each tier of ftone fetting in two or three inches. ‘The Acrabane or Sere 
pentine river, which goes out of the Barrady in the field of Damafcus, runs clofe to 
the north walls of the city, the Toura being further to the ncrth. Some of thefe 
rivers run. under ground in feveral places, as particularly the Baneas, before it arrives 
at the great hofpital of Sultan Seliman; the Jefid paffes the corner of the mountain, 
and runs under the rocks in feveral parts; and at the corner of that mountain, the 
Toura likewife goes under the rock, and there being a hole over it, one can look down. 
and {ve the {tream entering in at one part of the rock, and going out through the other 
part, and a little further it goes again under the rock, and‘fo runs along the foot of 
the hill towards Salheia. This beautiful divifion of the waters into eight ftreams, which 
run fo near to one another, may be looked on ag a very extraordinary thing, and the 
place is fo pleafant, where they begin to widen at the field of Damafcus, that it is 
very much frequented as a place of recreation, where neither verdure nor trees are 
wanting to make it a moft agreeable fcene. 
Damatfeus is famous likewife for its-gardens ; and whatever is beautiful in them is 
chiefly owing to the great command there is of water ;.they afford a very fine pro- 
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fpeét from’a height’at a faiall diftance, on account of the great yariety of trees that are 
in them; and it is certain they are the moft beautiful of any in -thefe -parts..- The - 
eaftern gardens indeed are only orchards, or woods of fruit trees, not regularly dif 
pofed, and only laid out in narrow walks; there are feveral final] ftreams brought 
through them, and fome are beautified with bafons of water in open pavilions, or with 
fountains and little water works, in which, and their pleafant fummer. houfes, their 
chief beauty confifts. In thefe gardens the people often fpend the whole day, and there 
are always fome to be let for that purpofe, in which the guefts are at liberty to eat 
what fruit they pleafe; and thofe who have houfes in their gardens frequently retire 
to them for two or three days in the fummer: the ground is naturally a poor red foil, 
‘in which nothing thrives fo well as trees ; their gardens are enclofed with walls of un- 
burnt brick, made of a mixture of earth, {mall {tones, and chopped ftraw; the bricks 
:are about eight inches thick, but of fuch a fize, that at a diftance, they appear ages 
“Stone ; they are of different meafures, but feldom lefs than three feet fquare ; a, 4 
fet an end on a ftone foundation, three or four tier of them make a high wall, which 
would be foon wafhed away in a country where there is much rain. : 
‘ he patha of Damafcus refides in this city, which, together with the country about 
it, pretends to have had the fame privileges that Egypt enjoys at prefent; fo that it is 
a difficult government: the pafha has a troop of Bofniacs, which he changes often, that 
they may not contract friendthips ; he has alfo a body of men, who are natives of the 
_coafts of Barbary, in order to defend him againft the populace in cafe of infurreétions ; 
for there have been inftances of their driving the patha out of the city; and on his 
return from Mecca they have refufed to admit him with thefe foldiers; for the patha 
of Damafcus conduéts the caravan to Mecca that goes yearly from Damafcus. Tumults, 
however, do not frequently happen in this city, but when they once get to a head, they 
are not eafily fupprefled. They have a body of janizaries under their aga; out of 
-thefe they take what they call the capicules, who are guards to the gates of the city, 
each of them having a gate allotted to him, and a certain diftri€t near it, over which he 
has a fort of abfolute power ; and as thefe are janizaries of the greateft intereft, they in- 
fluence the whole body, when thefe heads of the gate raife any feditions, they are gene- 
rally formidable, and of dangerous confequence. 

‘The patriarch of Antioch ordinarily refides here, who has under him forty-two arch- 
bithops and bifhops ; this patriarch was chofe at.Aleppo ; for the late patriarch dying 
‘there, the Aleppines prefumed to ele&t another, but thofe of Damafeus chofe a Roman 
Catholic Greek, who was fupported by the pafha; but that governor being foon dif-' 
placed, hisfucceflor took part with the patriarch elected at Aleppo,who is nowin poffeffion, : 
and the other fled to mount Libanon. This patriarchate is worth forty purfes a year, 
which revenue arifes partly out of a tenth of what the bifhops receive from every 
family throughout the whole patriarchate, which from each houfe is from four to 
twenty fhillmgs a year, and partly out of what he receives at Antioch, Damafcus, and 
the country about them, which is his own peculiar diocefe ; being fifteen -piaftres for a 
licence to bury, and five for every marriage, which all the bifhops receive in their own 
diocefes, It is computed that there are twenty thoufand Chriftians in Damafcus, a 
thoufand of them Maronites, two hundred Syrians or Jacobites, and about thirty fami- 
hes of Armenians, the remainder are Greeks ; each ef thefe have a church. Of the 
Greeke eight thoufand acknowledge the pope, and thefe I call Roman Catholic 
Greeks, who think it a fin to go to the eftablifhed Greek church, and are not permitted 

_ by the patha either to go to the Latin church, -or to have feparare congregations for 
themlelves ; but they have fome prielts of their own perfuafion, who, together with the 
‘ « Latins, 
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Tatas 4. go privately to their houfes with the hoft, and confefs them, Thefe, Grecks: 

obferve ae rights and fafts.of the eftablifhedGreek church; but I was informed that fame 

_ priefts had allowed them to faft according to the rules of the Latin church, and that it 

- had been condemned from Rome. Thofe of the eftablithed Greek church have about 
thirty priefts. . 

T ¢ Chriftians of Damafcus have a very bad character, and it.is faid that they have . 
all the vices of the Turks, only with this difference, that they are more athamed of them; 
and many of them are fad examples, that they were only Chriftians in name; having 
turned Mahometans either to avoid a punifhment, or to have an opportunity of reveng- , 
ing themfelves on fome Chriftians who had ufed them ill; and there are generally fix 
or feven inftances of this kind every year. As the Chriftians are worfe here than in any 

.-other parts, fo alfo the Turks indulge thofe vices here to the higheft degree, for which 
they are generally infamous; with many of them, drinking wine takes the place of 
Opium ; but they are fecret in this practice. The Damafcenes are much addiged to 
pleafure, and love to pafs their time in a lazy indolent manner: they do not want parts, 
and mott of them have fine black eyes, and, when children, are of a furprizing fairnefs 
and beauty; but by the heat, their vices, the great ufe of bagnios, and the cuftom of 
wearing their beards, they lofe that comelinefs when they arrive to maturity: but it is 
faid, that their women are the moft beautiful in the world. a te ; 

They take care to be fupplied with fnow every day from the neighbouring mountains, 
which is preferved in the cavities of them; they cut it out in large pieces, and it is faid, 
that fixty afs loads are brought to Damafcus every day, which are worth about a 
dollar and a half a load; they ufe it both in their wine and tinfrefcoes, which are made 
either of liquorice, lemons, or dried grapes ; and they put the {now into the liquors, 
and let it diffolve, which is not fo wholefome as the European manner of cooling their 
liquors with it. The wine about Damafcus is ftrong and good, generally of the colour 
of Burgundy ; and they have plenty of all forts of provifions excellent in their kind, 
and fruits in the greateft perfection, 

The trade of this city, as to the import, chiefly confifts of two branches; one is the 
trade of Mecca, from which place they bring yearly with the caravan the merchandizes 
of Perfia and India ; for when Alexandria cealed to be the port for thofe commodities, 
on finding out the way by the Cape of Good Hope, it is faid that Damafcus was then 
the place where the Venetians fettled for the Indian and Perfian trade, and being 
drove away on account of fome intrigues with Turkifh women, the trade, they fay, 
went to Aleppo; and there is a well-built ftreet in the city, which is {till called the 
Frank Street. From Europe they have their clothes, glaffes, and feveral {mall wares : 
the manufactures they export are-chiefly burdets of filk and cotton, cither ftriped or 
plain, and alfo plain filk-like tabbies; all thefe things are watered, which very much 

, adds to their beauty ; they are made alfo at Aleppo, but not in fo great .perfedtion. 
‘This place is likewife famous for cutlery ware, which, they fay, is made of the old 
iron that is found in ancient buildings; though fome pretend that it is a chemical pre- 
paration invented by St.John Damafcenus; the blades made of it, appear damatked 
or watered, and they affirm that their cutlaffes will enter common iron, without burting 
the edge; but they make the fame fort of blades alfo at Aleppo; and they likewife 
fay, that they are all made of pieces: of old iron worked together : they mzke alfo very 
beautiful fteel handles for knives, which ate inlaid with gold in running flowers; a 
knife of this kind cofts thirty fhillings. They have very fine iron work in the windows 
of the antient buildings, efpecially in the mofques, which they fay, are of petihed feel, 
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and indéed they appear very beautiful : ‘the cutlery and filver fmiths trade are carried‘on 
by the Chriftians, as the latter isin moft places. : ; , Sea ae 

‘They have fine fruit in Damafcus, efpecially apricots, of which they have five or fix 
forts ; thefe being dried in different ways, are exported in great quantities to all the 
countries round for a confiderable diftance. They have one way of preparing them 
te make a fine fweetmeat ; others being barely dried, are eat either foaked in water 
or ftewed ; but the greateft export is what they make into a fort of thin dried cakes, 
which, when ‘they are eat with bread, are a very cooling and agreeable food in 
fummer; they pack up thefe in bales, and fend them to the diftance of ten days 


rey. 
vThe moft pleafant gardens are on the foot of the mountain about the village of’ 
Salheia, to the north weft of Damafcus; for being on a defcent, they have a great 
- command of water from the canal Jefid ; fo that there one fees the beft water works. 
The road from the city to this place is on a paved way of broad hewn ftones, after 
the manner of the antients; on each fide of !t there is a channel for water, and without 
thefe a foot path under the garden walls; which is the moft beautiful manner of laying: 
out aroad I ever faw. 

On the fide ofthe hills over Salheia, there are fome grottos cut in the rock; one 

of them is lrge, confifting of feveral rooms.; it is a mofque, where: they pretend to 
fhew the tombs of the forty martyrs, who, they fay, fuffered for Mofes; they likewife 
tell feveral other ftories of thefe places: another is the grot of the feven fleepers, where, 
they pretend they flept and were buried ; and the fheik or imam told us, that they fuf- 
fered martyrdom for Chrift. ” ’ 
. There are two caravans which go ‘to Mecca every year, one from Cairo, chiefly with 
the people of Africa, the other from this-place, which is commonly under the 
government of the pafha of Damafcus ; both the caravans meet near the Red Sea. It 

“16 probable many great perfons coming to Damafcus on this occafion, have been 
charmed with the delightful fituation of the place, and been induced to come and 
fettle here: There have been alfo many great men banifhed to Damafcus; and they 
mention an inftance of gratitude in one of them, who ufed to fay, he was very 

* much obliged to his fultan, for laying him under a neceflity of living in fuch a 
paradife. ; 

I {pent my time very agreeably at Damafcus, paffing my leifure hours in the coffee 
houfes, and commonly taking my repaft in them, having a perfon with me, who had 
been educated twelve years in the propaganda fide at Rome; and as I mixed more 
with the people of the country of middle rank, fo I had a better opportunity of 

’ obferving their humours. and cuftoms, than in any other place. Some adventures, ~ 
however, befel me whilft I was there; the convent had recommended one of the 
capicul janizaries to go with me in the excurfions I made abroad, and when I came 
‘to pay him, he demanded an exorbitant price, and took it very ill that I did not imme- 
diately comply with his requeft: he talked very high, and faid it was in, his power to 
embroil me, fo as to raife a confiderable fum of money on me, even to the amount 
of thirty purfes; fo that I found it convenient td fatisfy him; a Chriftian, who after- 
wards accompanied me, faid he thought he deferved as much as. the janizary. But: 
the moft extraordinary affair related to the fecretary of the paiha: 1 bad procured 
letters to the pafha to do me what. fervice he could in relation to my defigned expe- 
dition to Palmyra, and I talked of going to him myfelf; but the monks, who were 
well acquainted with his {ecretary, advifed me to talk with him. He told meI could 
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st Roto the patha without making confiderable prefents of cloth, both to him and his 
Kiaia, which together with the officer’s fees, would amount to about fifty dollars: he 
faid he would do all the bufinefs without any trouble to me, and that I had nothing to 
do but to put the money into his hands; and he accordingly procured my letters : 
Dut when I mentioned the affair to-fome friends, they told me I might be aflured that 
he had kept the money himfelf. According’, I employed one to enquire,who found that 
he had paid'but a very fmall fum to the officers of the pafha for their fees; andI was 
informed that my letters would have procured whatever I wanted without any prefents, 
which [ had determined not to make, unlefs I had judged that there was an abfolute 
neceffity for it, in order to facilitate an affair of fuck an importance as the journey to 
Palmyra. For, if prefents are given in one place, it is known as one travels on, and 
then they are expected every where ; which would be fo great an expence, that, after 
I left Egypt, I was determined tomake none: but as this affair had happened, it might 
have been of bad confequence to have moved in it at Damafcus, fo I took no further 
notice of it; but accidentally mentioning the ftory to our worthy conful at Tripoli, who 
knew the man, he told me that he would make him refund the money, and accordingly 
wrote to him, that if in a certain time he did not return it, he would acquaint the pafha 
himfelf, who was his friend, with the whole affair. In anfwer to the conful, he made 
it appear that he had difburfed twenty dollars, and returned the reft, which the conful 
afterwards remitted to me to Egypt. ‘ 


t 


Cuap. IX. — Of fome Places to the South of Damafcus. 


I WENT about a day’s journey fouth of Damafcus, in the road to Jerufalem. 
We paffed over a ftream that comes from the rivers; and going two miles fouth of 
the city came to the village of Etkoddam [the footftep], fo called, as they fay, from 
the refemblance of the footftep of Mahomet, which 1 faw on the mofque. ‘his is the 
place to which, they fay, he came, and feeing the delightful fituation of Damafcus, im- 
mediately returned back, leaving this print of his foot, faying there was but one- 
paradife for man : if they believe this, they feem to pay yery little regard to the place, 
it being a very indifferent mofque, with nothing ornamentafabout it; 1 ough I faw fome 
common people kifs the footitep, and fay their prayers before it. A mile and a half 
further we paffed through Dereia,where there is a mofque, which, they fay, was formerly 
the church of a convent ; there are feveral fepuichres about this place, and the country 
is improved with vineyards. We paffed over a ftream, and foon after over two 
others, which miuft all come from the rivers of Damafcus: further t6 the left is 
Lathrotick and Senaia ; near the latter we repofed by a rivulet. We went on three 
miles, and paffed by Junie ona hill to the right, and going over a fine ftream, we 

{aw on the.right a rifing ground, on which there are large ftones that appear like 
ruins: we afcended a hill to the left, on which there is a poor village called Deirout- 
€aucab; near the top of the hill there is a long narrow grot called Megara Mar Baulos 
oa grot of St. Paul |, where, they fay, he.lay hid the firft day after his efcape from 

amafeus, that he might not be found by thofe who might purfue him: the Chriftians 
fometimes come to this grot, and ftay two or three days at it out of devotion, . We 
went half a mile along by the ftream, and then half a mile further to a village called 
Artoudé: on the other fide of the low hills to the fouth is a fine plain called Zaal 
Artoudé ;' we faw in the middle of it Kane Sheik, at a place called Safla, where they 
lay the firft night from Damafcus in the road to Jerufalem and Mecea; refting the 
fecond night at Kane Jefer-Jacob,-on the eaft fide of the river Jord, to which I went 
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from Tiberias, “To the left of Kané Sheik there is a ‘latge village’éalted Derhalich 3 
we ftaid all fight at Artoudé, and as we were under fome apprehenfions, : with regard 
to our fafety, 1 was thought proper 1 fhould take on me the character of a phyfician, 
a Greek Catholic, who was with me, underftanding fomething of that profeffion; I 
was received in an open mocot in a yard, where the mafter of the houfe laid a carpet 
for me ; I found we were much refpected ;. and a woman who wanted advice for her 
child: brought corn for our beatts. : 

The next day we went two miles to the fouth weft, and came over againft Calana, 
which is two miles further weft, being pppofite to that valley, which is between the two 
ridges of hills that run to the north, one being called Seleiah, which is next to Damafcus; 
the other extends from Jebel Sheik, and is here called Rabufieh; there is a third 
which runs by Baalbeck, We went over a defart uneven country without water, and 
in about three hours and a half came to the village of Betimie, on the fide of a hill over 
a vale, in which there is a rivulet of the fame name: here we repofed in a very pleafant 
place under fhady walnut trees; I faw fome pieces of columns about the mofque. We 
went on and paffed over the rivulet Moidcbherane, and in half an hour came to 
Kepherhoua ; beyond this place, on the eaft fide of a high mountain, near the foot of 
it, is a fmall ruin,called the fepulchre of Nimrod, of which there are very little re- 
mains. It is’ building about fifteen feet {quare, of very antient architecture, fomething 
like the temple of Fege, which I fhall have occafion to mention; the bafement of it is 
plain, with a ftep allround ; it is probable the tomb was built on this bafement, which 
1 faw was folid, and might be in the manner of the fepulchre of Abfolom: in the 
village near it there,are the remains of a very magnificent building ; one fide of it to the 
fouth, which was perfect, meafured fifty feet, and the other fide that was ruinous as 
much, and might have extended farther ; it was adorned with pilafters; I faw two of 
them at each corner, on a bafement round the building, above which very little re- 
mains ; but enough to fhew that the wall was two feet eight inches thick, and that 
the ftones were of the fame thicknefs. I faw in the houfes near this place, fome very 
good Jonic capitals, fo that doubtlefs this building was of that order: they call it the 
caftle ofNimrod, and it is ppffible, that great hunter * might be worfhipped as a God, 
and that this might be a temple built to him. They have a proverb in Damafcus, and 
the country about it, ‘* As active as Nimrod :” And as the {cripture + mentions Babel, 
Erech, Accad, and Calneh, as the beginning of his kingdom ; the laft may poffibly be. 
Chalybon, the capital’ of Chalybonitis, bounding on the Palmyrene, which is not above 
three days journey north of Damafcus. 

The mountain over this place is called Jebel Sheik [the chief mountain]; it 
was antiently called Panius and Hermon, as obferved before ; it is the higheft mountain 
in this country, and is always covered-with fnow. The river Jordan rifes at the foot 
of this hill, at feven or eight leagues diftance from this place, as they informed me, 
though, I believe, it is not fo far off. The way from Damafcus to Jerufalem is through 
a plam, as far as the hills which are to the eaft of Jordan. Liquori¢e grows naturally 
in this plain, as fern does with us, and they carry the wood to Damafcus for fuél, 
and the root ferves to make their rinfrefcoes; when it comes up green, the wild boars 
feed on it, which gives fuch a flavour to the flefh, that in that feafon it is not to be eaten. 
As we were leaving this village, the theik of it called te my man to know where we had 
been, and whither we were going ; we fatisfied his curiofity, and went on towards. the 
high road from Damafcus to Jerufalem : we faw at a diftance, to the fouth eaft, Kane 
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‘Bhai: before-mentioned, to which we direSed our courfe, and beyond it the hill . 
Jebel Strata, which had a building.on it; and among the hills, to the eaft, I faw one 
Galled Jebe!-makerat, which has a tower on 1; I obferved another called Jebel Kifney to 
the caft of the Kane, and Jebel Houran in a line with Caucab. We lay at Kane 
Sheik. ‘The houfes of the village, which are built round the infide of the Kane, 
are made of hurdles, covered with clay, and their fuel was dried cow-dung. The 
people of the patha came to this Kane, and the next morning feized on the horfe 
of aman whom I took with me from a village near Damafcus, as they wanted it for 
their own ufe; which is no uncommon thing ; but they reftore the beafts when they 
have no further occafion for them. : ; 

We returned by Caucab, paffing for fome time by a rivulet called Lanage, which is 
divided into feveral ftreams ; it was a very hot day, but we went two hours and a 
half to a garden near Mezi. The eafterns themfelves complained of the exceffive heat 
of the fun, and I found afterwards, that-all my fide which was next to the fun peeled, 
but without any inconvenience. In. this garden we dined under the fhady trees by 
the rivulet that runs through it; for here the Mezoui divides into feveral ftreams: this 
place is about an hour fouth weft of Damafcus, and the village Kepher-Sely is in the 
middle between them. We paffed on by Rabouy, near which place I faw the Mezoui 
come from under ground; we went to thé divifion of the waters, and “fo alang by the 
river. I obferved, that where the Toura divides from the Barrady, there is an artificial 
cafcade about fix feet high, made by raifing the bed of the river, in order to turn the 
water into the channel of the Toura on the fide of the hill, We came to Dummar, 
where we lay, and were well received in the houfe allotted for travellers, where they 
had made provifions for any paffengers that might come. 

‘The next day we went about an hour on the north fide of the river to Elkamy; a 
little below it a ftream goes out of the Barrady, which, I fuppofe, is the Jefid. This 
village'is pleafantly fituared on the fide of a hill, on which, and on the river under it, 
are beautiful plantations of trees; to the fouth weft of it there is a village called 
Ifhdaidy. We croffed the plain, and came again to the Barrady at. the pleafant. village 
of Efhrafy, which is in the middle of a wood over the river, and has a ftream brought 
through it from above; I difcovered the aquedué cut through the rock in the fide of 
‘the. hill, being the fame that goes towards Tadmor, which I fhall have occafion to ~ 
mention. Higher up the river is a village called Peflima; we ftaid till the evening at 
Efhrafy, and returned by Dummar to Damafcus. ' 


Cuar. X.— Of the Places to the North Weft of Damafcus. 


I MADE. an excurfion to the north weft of Damafcus, to fee fome remarkable places’ 
that way: about two miles north of the city is a village called Jobar, where’ there is a 
fynagogue like an old Greek church, as they relate it formerly was: on the fpot, which 
is now the middle of the fynagogue, they fay, Elijah anointed Hazael king over Syria, 
as he was commanded by God*. In three apartments of the fynagogue there are 
thirty-fix copies of the law, exccllently well written, on parchment roils, each of ‘thern . 
having a round wooden cafe to put them in; and though they feem to make little 
account of them, yet it has been mentioned that the law was preferved here when Titus 
deftroyed the temple. From one of thefe rooms there is a defcent to a {mall grot, in 
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which there is a hole like a window, where, they fay,: Elijah wad-fed by. the raven; 
but that miracle was wrought near the river Jordan *. : : 

‘We went on, and paffed over the ftream Jefid, and about two miles beyond Jobar, 
4 little before the entrance-to a village called Berze, we came to a rifing ground at the 
foot of the mountain, where, they fay, Abraham overtook the four kings, when he 
detvered Lot; and according to traditicn they are buried in that rifing ground. The 

‘{eripture fays, “ He purfued them unto Hobah, which is on the left haid of Damafcust;”” 
‘arid if this tradition be true, Jobar above mentioned might be that place, at leaft the 
country belonging to it might extend fo far: this Jobar, which may be a corruption of 
Haba, feems alfo to be Choba, mientioned by St.Jerom; the inhabitants of which 
‘were Jews, who believed in Chrift, but obferved the law; and, he fays, they were 
called Hebionites from the herefiarch, who might have his name from this place; this 
is the more probable, as the Jews might refort thither on account of this part of Elijah’s 
hiftory. I obferved, that the corn here was plucked up by the roots, according to the 
antient ufage, which is retained alfo in the upper Egypt; a cuftom which is often 
alluded to in holy fcripture. 

Beyond thé place where Abraham is faid to have overtaken the four kings, on the 
weft fide of the village of Bezzé, at the foot of the mountain, there is a mofque built 
before a cleft in the rock, into which one can enter: it is commonly faid, that Abraham 
returned thanks here for his vi€tory ; but the Mahometans have a ftory, that Abraham’s 
mother flying from the idolatry of Nimrod, was delivered of Abrahain in this cleft f. 

There is a way which goes along the plain for about four leagues to the north, and 
then turns up the mountain to the north weft ; and at the end of three leagues there is a 
village called Malouca, built on the fide of a fteep hight hill, over a narrow valley ; oppo- 
‘fite to it, on the fide of the other hill, is the Greek convent of faint Thecla; it isa large 
grot open to the fouth, in which they have built a {mall chapel ; and at the eaft end of 
the grot there is another, in which the place’ is fhewn where St. Thecla fuffered*martyr- 
dom; fhe was the difciple of St. Paul, according to the legends, and fled to this place 
from her infidel father; her pi€ture is in the niche, where, they fay, her body lies. 
There is a Gféek infcription on it, fignifying, that the was the firft martyr of her fex, 
and contemporary with the apoftles. “At one corner of the grot there is a bafon, which 
receives a clear water that drops from the rock, and, they fay, that it is miraculous 
both in its fource and effeéts.. On each fide of the mountain, at the end of this vale, 
there is a narrow opening in the rock, by which there are two paflages up to the top of 
the'hill, a {mall rivulet runs through the northern one, which rifes on the mountain ; 
from this fource a channel is cut into the fide of the perpendicular rock, which, without 
doubt, was defigned to carry the water to the convent, and to the higher parts of the 
towt, Near the entrance into the other paflage, between the mountain, there is a plen- 
tiful {pring that flows out of a grot, to which there s a narrow paflage; they fay, it 
rifes in five fprings; and have fome hiftory concerning it, that relates to faint Thecla’s 
flying to it to hide herfelf, at which time, they fay, a fountain rofe there. On the tep 
of the mountain, between thefe two paflages, is the convent of faint Sergius ; it is Hl 


* 1 Kings, xvii. 3. + Gen. xiv. 14, 15. 

t From this place there is a road to the weft between the hills to Sidonaia; it goes by a ftream called 
Marabah ; about a mile in between the hills there is aviHage of that name 5 the road then turns fouth, 
and goes near Shirneh to the left, and afterwards through the large village of Tehl ; the road is in a narrow 

leafant valley, that has a ttream running through it, and is planted with poplars; and about two miles 
further thercis a village called Minch; beyond this the village of ‘Telfiteh is to the left, and Narrah to the 
wight, Sidonaia being about four miles to the north of Minch, 
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bully and uninhabited, but thefe is a tolerable church belonging to: it; in the perpen. 
dicular parts of the rock before mentioned, where'there are feveral fepulchres for fingle 
bodies in a very particular manner; a femicircular niche being cut into the rock, and 
the bottom of it hollowed into a fort of a grave to-receivea body; thefe are in feveral 
{tories one over another; there feem alfo to be fome grots cut into the clifts, that are 
now inacceflible ; and on the top of the mountain, about the convent of faint Sergius, 
there area great number of fine fquare grottos cut out of the rock, in many of them 
there are broad folid feats, like fofas, cut out at the further end; they have alfo feve-. 
ral niches in them, as if they were defigned for domeftic ufes; others, which are level,, 
and about fix feet high, have holes cut in the rock round the fide of the room at the 
ceiling, as if horfes were to be tied to them. F faw one cut out very regularly with a 
well init, about ten feet deep, which had channels to it from all the parts of the grot 5 
fo that I concluded the ufe of it was to make wine; I found feveral others cut in the 
fame form inarough manner, which are now adtfally ufed as wine vats. It is difficult 
to fay what was the original ufe of thefe grots, which are cut all down the gentle defcent 
of the mountain weftward to a fort of a vale, which is between two fummits of the: 
mountain ; the fituation does not feem proper for any city; and I fhould rather think 
it was formerly a town of ftone-cutters, who might fupply fome neighbouring cities. 
with this fine ftohe, and in cutting it might form thefe grots; and ‘as lL obferved in 
relation to the grottos about Jerufalem, they were made fo as that the {tone which they 
took out might be of ufe for building; thefe grottos, indeed, might be inhabited both 
y the workers in ftone, and by thofe people to whom the vineyards and lands belonged. 
In the town of Malouca there are two churches, one of the Greeks, the other of the 
Roman Greeks, there being feveral here of that communion ; there is only one monk 
in the convent, who lives in a cell built below the grot. After the feaft of Holy Crofs, 
the Greeks from Damafcus come out to this convent, and to that of faint Mofes, fome 
leagueg to the north, and likewife to Sidenaia, and fpend a fortnight or three weeks in. 
a fort of religious revelling *. Making an. excurfion to St. Thecla from Sidonaia, we 
dined at ‘fouaney, in a houfe appointed for the entertainment of ftrangers, there being 
four of them, who take it in their turns, the people of the village fupplying them with 
provifions in an equal proportion. Here we faw the horfes of a party of about forty 
‘Arabs, who-were encamped not far off; they go about to take tribute of the villages 
under their proteétion, which may be about ten, anda man fent with any one &y the 
fheik of thefe villages, isa protection againft them: thefe Arabs were of Arabia Felix,, 
the Amadei being of Arabia Petraa: the Janizary feemed to be much afraid, talked often. 
of the heat of the weather, and would not move until he knew they were gone, and. 
which way they went. In the plain on the left, near the entrance into the vale towards. 
Saint Thecla, there is a village called Einatirieh, which fome years paft was inhabited 
by Chriftians, who on a difcontent turned Mahometans; fome fay, becaufe the bifhop: 
refufed to permit them to eat milk in Lent; and others, becaufe he would not fuffer an. 
excommunicated body to be buried. ‘To the right, farther to the fouth, is Jobaidin. 
. From Saint Thecla we went fouthward again in a plain between two chains of mountains ;, 
about two leagues from it, we paffed by the ruined convent of St. Jofeph on the moun- 
tains to the weft; and about four leagues from that convent we arrived at a village 
ealled Marah, where there is a Greek parochiai church of the Roman communion, 


%* Sidonaia is about four leagues from Saint Theclas the firft place in the road is Touaney ; the road 
then goes to the left of Mohalick, and paffes through Akouba, from which we faw on the hills to the 
right the convent of faint Jofeph ; near it there is a village called Kaukout ; and at a Bul€ Giftance from: 
Bidonaia, is the village of Bodau to the righs, and Hafier to the left. 
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and a: Greek convent, which had in it oaly-pne: ay. bgother, -who.Jives there to enter- 
tain thofe who come to feea chapel which is about. two.fniles.to the ealt, near the top 
of the mountain; it is built, as they fay, at the grot’ of Elitha, where. Elijah came to 
anoint him to be his fucceffor, as he was commanded by God, when he ordered him 
to go towards the wildernefs of Damafcus*; and on the outfide of it there was a paf- 
fage, which is now ftopped up, that led to fome other grots, the entrance to ‘which I 
was alfo thewn. The Greeks pretend, that it is the place where the prophet was. 
anointed, and that it is dangerons to go to it; which feems to be a piece of policy to 
hinder the Mahometans from taking pofleffion of the place, and turning it into a 
mofque.; it commands a fine view of the whole plain of Damafcus, and of the. city itfelf, 
and in that refpect is a very delightful retirement. ‘ 

From this place we went about a league to the weft to Sydonaia, a village fituated on 
the fouth part of a rocky hill, on the top of which there is a famous Greek nunnery, 
founded by the emperor Ju'tinian ; who endowed it with lands that brought in a con-. 
fiderable revenue, for which they now pay rent to the Grand Signor; he alfo gave the 
convent. three hundred Georgian flaves for vailals; whofe defcendants are the people of 
the village, and are of the Roman Greek church: the convent has the appearance of 
a caftle, with high walls round it; the buildings within are irregular. ‘Towards the 
bottom of tye hill there is a building where ftrangers are lodged, “The’church remairs 
according to the old model, though it has been ruined and repaired; it confifts of five 
naves, divided by four rows of pillars, and has a portico before it; behind the high 
altar they have what they call a miraculous picture of the virgin Mary, which, they 
fay, was painted by St. Luke, but it is not to be feen, The convent is governed by an 
abbefs, whofe office continues during life; fhe is-put in by the patriarch, and nominates 
the nuns, who are about twenty innumber; thefe nunneries are more like hofpitals chan 
convents, the members of them being moftly old women, and are employed in working, 
efpecially in the managing of filk worms; and the abbefs fhewed me her hands, and 
obferved to me, that they were callous with work; fhe eat with us both above in the 
convent, and below in the apartment for ftrangers; the women feldom take the vow 
in lefs than feven years, and often remain many years at liberty ; they may fee and con- 
verfe with men, and go any where, evento diftant places, with leave. A great part of 
the revenue of the convent arifes from their vineyards, which produce an excellent {trong 
red wane: they have two chaplains to the convent, one is a monk, who lives th the 
convent, the other is married, and refides in the town. Near the town there is.a {mall 
building called the convent of St. George, a Roman Greek prieft belongs to it, who 
lives in the town; and fouth of it is the ruined convent of St. Chriftopher, to which 
there is a good church ; and there are feven or eight more ruined churches and chapels 
here. Thofe of St. John, St.Saba, and St. Barbara, on the north fide, have three 
naves, with an altar at the end of each after the Syrian ftyle ; and I faw in them feve- 
ral Doric capitals, and remains of frefco paintings; near them is the chapel of the 
transfiguration ; and in two little grots, on the fide of the hill, are altars to faint The- 
ela and faint Eleazar: to the eaft are the fimall chapels of Saint Sergius and faint Chrif- 
topher, and likewife an entire chapel of faint Peter and faint Paul, which appears to be 
a building of great antiquity; it isa very folid work, and is thirty-two fect fix inches 
fquare ; there is an afcent alt round on the outfide of three fteps; the cornice, door-cafe, 
and a fort of a bafement above the fteps, are proofs that the architecture is antient, it 
may be, before Chrift ; within, it is in form of a Greek crofs, and there is a ftair-cafe to 
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thetop of it. There isa Roman Greek church here, called Saint Sophia, in which are 
two rows of flerder pillars with Corinthian capitals, which feem to have belonged to 
fome antient building on that fpot ; adjoining to it there is a long chapel, now in ruins, 
dedicated to Saint Elias, in which there are femains of feveral frefco paintings. Onthe 
high mountain to the north was the convent of Saint Thomas; the church, which is 
entire, very ntuch refembles in its archite€ture the beautiful church of Abel, but is 
rather plainer ; the convent, which was built of large hewn ftone, is entirely deftroyed : 

‘there are feveral fpacious grots near it, particularly an extraordinary one, called the 
grot of the cowncil; and from the manner of it one may conjecture, that it might have 
ferved as a chapter-houfe, and alfo as a library for their church books, and other 
manutcripts; it is fifty-five feet long, twenty broad, and ten high; there ate two feats 
and a fhelf round the grotto, and four fquare pillars. in the room; there is ikewife an 
apartment at the further end, and on each fide; andall is ‘cut out of the rock. About 
two hours to the north, on the very higheft fummit of the mountains, is the convent 

. of Saint Serphent (Sergius) ; the way to it is fomewhat difficult and dangerous ; they fay 
the church is of the fame kind of building as that of Saint Thomas; the convent is 
inhabited only by one monk. ‘Thefe two convents, as well as the nunnery, are faid to 
have been built by Juftinian, On the north fide of the hill, under the convent of 
Sidonaia, there is a fepulchral grot about twenty-two feet fquare; over the front of it 
there are three niches with femicircular tops, and a fcollop-fhell cut in the arch; the 
cornices of them are fupported by two round Corinthian pillars; in each of the niches 
ate two ftatues of a man and woman in alto-relievo, the heads of which are brake off ; 
the drapery of them is very fine; thofe on the right feemed to be women, and. the 
other to be men ;’ the drapery of the former coming down to the foot; but the latter 
only within eight inches of it; under each of them there is an imperfect Greek infcrip- 
tion, containing the name of the man and woman, 


Cuap. XL. — Of the river Fege, of Abana and Pharphar, and of the Aqueducts te 
Palmyra. ‘ 


FROM Sidonaia we travelled fouth to Meneh before mentioned *, and then turned 
to the weft, having high rocky mountains on the right, which are almoft perpendicular, 
in which, at a confiderable height, 1 faw a fepulchral monument that feemed to be 
very antient,. being a niche and a fort of grave cut into the rock, but not in the middle 
of it; the pilafters on each fide fupport an angular pediment; the capitals are of the 
moft antient Doric order; it has alfo feven fteps cut in the rock before it. We paffed 
by Dradge on the left, and Halboue on.a hill to the right, and croffed a rivulet of the 
fame name; we then afcended a hill, and croffed the road that goes from Dummar to 
Fege, and defcended into a bottom, where there are feveral {prings of bad water, 
which have no outlet, and make a fort of a morafs called the Dog-waters: on the right 
I obferved feveral grottos in the mountains, and went to one of them; on each fide of 
the door-place there are rough unfinifhed pillars cut in the rock, which fupport a pedi- 
ment, and over the door there is a relief of a fpread eagle. About a mile further we 
turned to the north, and came to the Barrady, and going about two miles, on the eaft 
fide of it, we arrived at the fource of the Fege, having gone in all about four miles to 

” the fouth, fix to the weft, and two to the north. 
The river Fege comes in a large clear ftream from under the mountain, through ap 
* See note t page 510. = 
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arch about twenty feet wide. Twenty ‘feet to the weft of it there ie a niche, about 
fifteen feet high, which was probably defigned for a coloffal ftatue; about eight feet 
to the weft of this, there is a very antient temple, which is on a level with the river, 
and almoft entire. To make this regular, it is probable there was fuch another. temple, 
or at leaft a niche, on the other fide, and there is a temple in the middle, on an emi. 
nence over the river, which is almoft entire, between which and the river there is a 
narrow paflage about fixteen feet above the current: the temple on the fide of the river : 
feems to be of the greateft antiquity, and was probably built before the erders were 
invented ;. the ftones are of the fame thicknefs as the walls, and the pilafters have no 
capitals; there is a cornice below that ranges round, which might belong to a bafement ; 
within, at the further end, are two oblong fquare niches like thofe in the front; the 
ftream now wathes the fide of the temple, which probably was dedicated to the deity of 
the river, and fome religious rites might be performed by going out of it by the door 
that leads to the river fide. 

The other temple is a plain building much ruined ; it feems to have had a portico 
before it; in the front on each fide, about ten feet from the ground, there is a fort of 
pedeftal fetting out of the wall as if defigned for {tatues; this temple feems to have been 
built long after the other, They have a notion that this river Fege comes from the 
Euphrates under” ground; the Arabic name of that river is Fara; and if they were 
formerly of fuch an opinion, it might bea reafon for their calling this river Pharphar ; 
and if this was the Pharphar, the Barrady might be the Abanah. Thefe waters, when 
united, run between the high mountains in a very narrow vale for about two leagues; on 
the north fide there is a narrow {trip of ground at the foot of the mountain, and a little 
below the temple, the pleafant village of Fege is fituated ; this narrow {pot is improved 
with gardens, orchards, and plantations, which make it a very delightful place ; to which 
the Damafcenes often retire, and fpend the day in fummer. 

Near the river, about a mile from the rife of the Fege, I difcovered an aqueduét on the 
fide of the hill cut through the rock; it is about two feet broad, and four or five feet high; 
the top of it is cut archwife ; I traced it for about four miles, moft part oft is from twenty 
to forty feet above the river ; in fome parts, where the mountain is perpendicular, the 
upper part of it is open in front like a gallery, and in other parts, where there are hollows 
in the mountain, it is an open channel two feet wide, and from two to eight feet high; I 
went into it from feveral of the hollow parts of the mountain ; where I firft difcovered it, 
there is a channel cut down to it through the mountain about one foot fix inches wide, 
and two high; I went about three quarters of the way up thefe hills, and by what I 
could difcern, the water of a mountain torrent was {topped about that place, and di- 
verted into this channel; andI founda large channel above it. In one part of the 
mountain, where the aqueduct is cut through the rock, there is a perpendicular clift 
over the river, where there is now a foot way through the aqueduét for half a mile. They 
fay this aqueduct is carried round the fide of the mountain to the country about Caraw, 
which is a town in the way to Aleppo, about two days journey from Tadmor, though I 
fhould be inclined to think it was carried along to the end of the mountain Antilibanon 
near Haffeah, as I was afterwards informed it was, where it might be conveyed from the 
fide .of the mountain to a high ground that extends to Palmyra; and there is great 
reafon to think this, as it is avery dry country, where they have hardly any other fupply 
but from the rain water. 

Though I faw nothing ofthe aquedué till within a mile of Fege, where there’is.an 
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thie aqueduct was conftantly fupplied from the Fege, which might be by aft open 
daane that may have been filled up; but it was doubtlefs fupplied alfo by thofe 
channels down the mountains from the rain water, and by the melting of the fnow, and 
when there was plenty of water, it might be let out from the aquedudt into cifterns, at 
the feveral villages, for the ufe of the country when the rain water failed; and at Hafleah 
abovementioned, about feven leagues fouth-eaft of Hems, I fawa ruined work, likea 
large pond or ciftern, funk a confiderable way down in the rock, and walled 
round, 

A little below the part of the aquedué which is neareft to Fege, there isa fine water, 
called the green {pring ; whether it was ever conveyed by this aqueduét, or by another 
to Damafcus, for a fupply of wholefome water, and fo might poflibly be the Abanah, is 
difficult to determine; it is certain this water is now conveyed ina channel to water 
the lower gardens, and fome letters remain of a Greek infcription cut over it in 
the rock, 

As to the great aquedud, there is a tradition, that it was made by Solomon, which, 
if it were well grounded, would confirm the opinion, that Tadmor was firft built by 
him; forthe Scripture fays, that he built Tadmor in the wildernefs; they have alfo 
another tradition, that the aquedu€ was made or improved by a woman, which may 
ee to fome improvements that might be made by Zenobia, thé fambus queen of 

Palmyra, 


Crap. XIl.—From Damafcus to Hems, the antient Emefa. 


THE alas from Damafcus to Aleppo is performed in eleven days with a caravan, 
which is generally numerous, in order to be fecure againft the Arabs, of whom there is 
great danger, efpecially for the firft part of the way, as far as Hems; they do not take - 
the road of the Itinerary from Damafcus to Emefa, which croffed the mountains to the 
north weft, and went by Heliopolis or Baalbeck, and Laodicea ad Libanum; but they 
go to the eaft of the mountains, and come into the antient road towards Laodicea, where. 
the two roads in the Tables alfo met, : 

On the fifteenth of July! fet out from Damafcus for Aleppo, having hired a young 
janizary to go with me; I paid fixty medines to a janizary at going out of the gate ; 
their demands on Franks being arbitrary. We went two leagues to a large village 
called Touma, where I could get no lodging, but was obliged to lie on the bulk of a 
fhop ; I obferved that there were many vineyards about this place, which. they watch 
from ahigh floor fixed on four poles, to which they afcend by a ladder. On the 
fixteenth we went along the plain to the north eaft ; I fawa {pring encompaffed with 
walls like thofe near ‘Lyre, that: the water might be conveyed to fome hich ground, 
A litele further there is an aqueduct from the weftern hills of a particular kind, which 
is much ufed in all thefe countries ; the channel is about ten feet under ground ; and 
there are holes down to it, at the diftance of about fifty yards, with a gréat heap of 
earth round them ; fo that the channel feems to have been made, and the earth brought 
up by thefe holes; and, without doubt, they defcended by them to clean or repair it 5 
this ground, I {uppofe, is higher than fome other parts on which the aqueduct is 
carried ; it is probable that this channel conveyed water to feveral villages from the 
great aquedué brought from Fege ; for I faw that it extended a great way. [here firft 
faw the hills a confiderable way off to the eaft, no hills appearing that way from the 
parts about Damafcus, é = 
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In about three hours from:Touma we came to the hills called Outsla-Saphire, which 
extend into the middle of this great plain; at the foot of them there is a ruined kane 
called Adra, from a village near it ; this probably was Admederin of the Tables, placed 
twenty-five miles from Damafeus, though this place does not feem to be more than 
fifteen miles ; in about two hours and a half we paffed over the hills; here the moft 
eaftegn ridge of hills, which runs weft of Damafcus feems to end ; thers is but a {mall 
defcent to the northern part of the plain, and we came in about an hour to Kteiphe.. 
Lfawa falt lake on the eaft fide of the plain called Moia-Bechr [the falt water]; for the 

- foil being fal, the water evaporates in fummer, and leaves a cake of falt on the earth, , 
butas this falt is not wholefome they are fupplied from Tadmor. This may be the 
vale of falt, in which, itis faid, David got him a name when he returned from fimiting. 
the Syrians *, though the valley of Salt near Tadmor feems to be the more probable 
place; the kingdom of David and Solomon extending, without doubt, as far as 
Tadmor, which is mentioned to be built by the latter f. . 

_ Kteiphe { may be Adarifi of the Tables, placed ten miles from Admederin ; it isa 
pleafant: village, encompaffed with flight walls to keep out the Arabs; it is the laft 
place in the road under the pafha of Damafcus ; we ftayed here in a very fine kane, 
which has a portico round it, in which there isa fopha raifed above the court for 
travellers to repofe on, and the {tables are withindt. The Arabs came and afked if 
there was not a Frank in the caravan, and demanded a kaphar, which they faid ‘would’ 
be due to them the next day ; they feemed likewife to threaten to take me out of the 
caravan if I did not pay it; Iwas told that it was not ufual to pay a kaphar in caravans, 
and the conductors of it feeming to take part with me, I treated them with coffee, made 
them my friends, and refufed to pay any thing. - . 

On the feventeenth we travelled an hour to fome hills, and went up by a gentle 
afcent, pafling by a ruined kane on the top of the hills, and a village called Juhina to 
the left at fome diftance on the fide of a hill; thefe hills were improved with vineyards, 
and may be the end of the fecond ridge of hills, which extend northward from Jebel 
Sheik. We defcended into a well cultivated. plain about three miles wide, and 
paffed near a village ona hill to the right, from which the women brought eggs, 
raifins, bread, curds, cheefe, and other provifions to fell to the caravan; in about 
two hours we came to a hill, on which there isa ruined fquare caftle ; on the other fide 
of it we arrived at the village Nephte; at the foot of the hill on which it ftands there 
is a fine kane and mofque, where we ftayed.all night. 

On the eighteenth we proceeded on-our journey, and after a while perceived four 
Arabs (being the fame who had threatened me) riding at fome diftance before us; on 
which thofe who were foremoft ftopped.that we might make a clofer body, and two or 
three of the caravan went before to obferve them, that -they might not: furprife us; it 
wag faid, that they had an intention to plunder the caravan, and that there were more 
of their company near, but in a little time they left us, and we faw no more of them. 
About half¥a league from Nephte is Heboud, which I did not fee; 1 was told, that- 
antiently it was called Benfila, and that there are ruins of a large church there. 
Having travelled two hours, we came to fome hills that crafs the plain, on which 
there is a low watch tower; thefe feem to be the end of a ridge of hills between the 


* g Sam. vill, 13. . ‘ . : 
+ 2 Chron, viii. 4. Thisis generally thought to be the famous Tadmor, or Palmyra, efpecially as it is 
mentioned with Hamath, which feems to be the country of Hamab. 
t+ This is Coteifa, in the account of the journey from Aleppo to Damafcus, in which it is faid that the 
kane was built by Sinam Pafha, but I heard nothing that trayellers were Tupplied with provifions i . r 
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fetdnd and third chain of mountains before mentioned ; for-afterwards we had to the 
weft the high mountains, which are eaft of the plain of Baalbeck. About an hour 
beyond thele hills is the village of Caraw,, probably Ocurura of the Tables, placed 
fifteen miles from -Adaria, which ought to_be correéted to thirty-five; it is finely 
fituated on a hill, on which there feemed to have been a camp; 1 was told, that it 
was called Carinthia when the Franks had poffeffion of it. I faw in the kane fome 
niches with angular pediments over them, which might be the remains of a ‘church. 
To'the north-eaft is a hill with a watch tower on it, fo that probably thofe téwers ex- 
tended to Palmyra; and I was informed, that a league weft of Caraw there was a con. - 
vent called Der-mar-Jacob, which is now entirely ruined; there were two or three 
Chriflians at Caraw who came to fee me; we ftayed here till night. : 

On the nineteenth we kept tlofe together, being under fome apprehenfions of the 
Arabs ; we went two hours along the plain, and paifed by a hill with a watch tower on 
it; our way afterwards was between low hills, and we came to a fpring where we 
expected to fee ‘the Arabs, as it was a place frequented by them; we paffed by a 
mofque, and two or three houfes called Bes: I faw here a plain coffin of polifhed 
marble, without any ornaments on it. We went about two hours and @ half‘through 
the defert plain to Haffeiah, computed to be eight hours from Caraw, though I think it 
is not fo much; when I was about half way, between thefe two places, 1: faw a hilt 
directly to the eaft, which I conje€tured might be between‘ twenty and thirty miles off 5 
and they told me, that Tadmor lay a little way behind it. I had defigned to have 
gone to that place from Haffeiah, but I found that it would have been a very dan- 
gerous undertaking, and the aga of Haffeiah, to whom I ‘had letters, was not there.’ 
Haffeiah is firuated on the edge of a plain, which is higher than the country to the 
fouth; this plain extends away to Tadmor, or Palmyra, and is probably a part of the 
defert of Palmyras .1 was informed by an underftanding Turk at Caraw, that the 
aquedu& does not conte ‘to that place, but that it paffed near Haffeiah, where, he faid, 
there were fome figns of it; he alfo informed me, that they have an. apinion 
among them that Haffeiah was no old place, and probably it was never a place 
of any confequence; fo that the principal defign of ‘the aqueduct feems ta have 
been to water the high country towards Palmyra. He told me, that the water 
was brought from Raboua, which is the place where the waters of the Barrady 
are divided; and when I mentioned Fege to’ him, he informed. me that one: 
branch of “the aqueduct came from that river. . At Heffeiah they have now only 
fome bad water in the pond ; it is a _miferable place, there being only the governor’s. 
houfe in it, a mofque, and two or three houfes enclofed within a wall adjoining to the 
kane, and a few other houfes built in a hollow ground, which feems to have been the 
bafin of a pond or ciftern for receiving water from the aquedu@t. We ftayed all day. 
inthe kane, but lay abroad; this place and Caraw are fubjeét to the fanie aga, inde~ 
pendent of a patha ; it is poffible Hafleiah might be Deleda of the Tables, fifteen miles. 
from Ocurura, and ten from Laodicea, as it agrees very well with'that fituation. 

On the twentieth we travelled weftward in the plain, and about three hours from: 
Hafféiah, ‘went by an inhabited kane*, where the people brought provifions to fell to the . 
caravan ; about a league further the plain of Baalbeck opened to us; I faw in it, at a. 
diftance, fome wood, which they told me, were the gardens of a village called Ras, 
which might be Conna of the Itinerary, though that feems to be rather at too greata 
diftance, if the Itinerary is right. : : 


* In the account of the joumey to Damafeus, it is called Shem&i. : Th 
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They fay the river Afe (the old Orontes) rifes about twenty miles north of Baalbeck; 
and-runs, I fuppofe, as near by the north eaft corner of mount Libanon, a little further 
to the north weft, where it makes a lange-lake called alfo Afe, and I conjectured it 
might be about three miles broad and eight long, and extends horthwards-fowards 
Hems. ‘There is no mention of this lake in antient authors; fo that probably it has 
been’made like the lake of Mantua in later times, by fome ftoppage of the water of the 
Orontes. Some fay, that the Afe is alfo called Makloub, In this part 1 faw two little’ 
hills on the eaft fide-of the lake, and one on the Afe, between the lake and Hems, an 
feveral others along the river to the north. The natives feem to have retained the 
wery antient name of this river, which it probably had before it was called the 
Orontes, which name might be given it by the Greeks; for Sozomen * {peaks of 
Apamea as on the river Axius, . And that if may not be thought anew name in hiftory, 
it muft be obferved that Vaillant t in his hiftory of Syria, has a medal of Alexander 
Balas, king of Syria, with the legend relating to Apamea on the Axius, ANAMEQN 
TON TIPOE TQ AZIQ. The river Marfyas, now called the Yarmuc, which fell into 
the Orontes near Apaimea, rifes to the north between the hills that are welt of old 
Reah, which I fhall have occafion to mention, ; : 

Here, I fuppofe, we came into Upper Syria from Coelefyria, and into that part of it. 
called Laodicene, from Laodicea ad Libanum or Laodicea Cabiofs, which probably was 
on the welt fide of the Orontes near the foot of Libanus, and was a Roman colony. 
The country from this place to Chalcis, called by the Franks Old Aleppo, had the 
name of the plains of Marfyas, doubtlefs from. the river already mentioned. Having 
travelled we(tward from Haffeiah we here turned to the north, and after fome time, 
arrived at Hems, 


Cuap. XI. —Of Hens, Hama, and Marrab. 


HEMS is the antient Emefa}, mentioned in the Tables as twenty miles from 
Laodicea, and by the Itinerary as eighteen ; it ftands on a fine plain, and is watered 
by a rivulet or fmall canal, brought to it from the Afe. The walls of the city are about 
three milés in’ circumference, and probably were made about the year one thoufand 
and ninety-eight, when the Chriftians had poffeffion of it, during the time of the 
Holy War ; for they are built like thofe of Ceefarea on the fea, which were. made by 
Lewis the ninth of France; except that there feemed to-have been a terrace round on 
the outfide of the walls, defended hy a parapet wall, on the outfide of which is the 
foffe; it appears that there has been a rampart made round it fince that time, which 
was faced with ftone, probably after Saladin had taken it from the Chriftians, in one 
thoufand one hundred eighty-feven, or it may be on the invention of cannon: the 
Tartars took it from the Saracens in-one thoufand two hundred and fifty eight; the. 
city aftérwards came into the hands of the Mamalukes; and the Turks took it from 
them §. During the time that it was in the hands of the Europeans, it was deftroyed 
by an’ earthquake, which happened in one thoufand one hundred fifty feven, when 
feveral other cities underwent the fame fate. The prefent town takes up only about 
a quarter of the fpace contained within the walls, being the north-welt quarter; the 


® Sozomeni Hitt. vii. rg. .- Vaillant Hiftor, Byr. pag. 261. 
_ tf The people of this eat feem to be called Emifeni. by Pliny, Nat. Hift. viii. 93, and fo alfo by 
Strabo, lib. xvi. i 
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buildings are very indifferent ; they are under.the covert of a large ruined caftle, which 
is to the fouth of the prefent town ; it is built on a high round mount, encompafied 
with a fofle about twenty feet deep and thirty paces broad, over which there isa bridge’ 
of feveral arches; it is built fo high that it rifes a confiderable way up the fide of 
the hill; the top of the hill is near half a mile in circumference, and of an irregular 
figure of ten fides ; the whole mount is faced with ftone. The eaftern hiftorians fay, 
that Hippocrates refided here, and went often from this city to Damafcus; and the 
ecclefialtical writers relate, that St. John Baptift’s head was found here in the time of 
the emperor Theodofius. The emperor Elagabalus was of this city, in which there 
was a famous temple dedicated to the fun; which was worthipped here under the title 
of Elagabalus, from which this emperor had his name. It is faid the emperor Aurelian. 
defeated Zenobia near this city, and afterwards built fome temples in it. About the 
town there are feveral pieces of pillars and capitals, and the remains of the antient gate 
to the north, which, from the bafement that ranges round, I conclude was adorned: 
with pilafters. : ; 
About a furlong to the weft of the town, there is a curious piece of anti ity 
it is a building about’ forty feet {quare without, and thirty within; the walls are 
built of brick after the Roman manner, which are about an inchs thigk, and the 
mortar between them is of the fame thicknefs; the cafing of the building is very 
extraordinary, confifting of rows of ftone four inches fquare, fet diagonally, one 
tow being white ftone, and another black, alternately. There are two ftdries of 
architeCture, confifting of five pilaters on each fide, which are built of {mall white © 
hewn ftone; the lower ftory is Doric,-and the upper Tonic, each {tory being about 
nine feet four inches high; above thefe the top is built like a pyramid, but within 
it is of the figure of a cone; in the ceiling of the lower arched room there are 
fome remains of. fine reliefs in ftucco: fome of the people call it the fepulchre 
of Caius; and Bellona fays, he faw the fepulchre of Caius Cafar here; but this 
cannot be, for that prince being wounded in Armenia, died at Lamyra in Lycia, 
and his afhes were: carried from that place to Rome, and depofited in ‘the ‘mau- 
foleum of Auguftus ; and his epitaph is among Gruter’s in{criptions, though indeed 
fome antient hiftorians fay erroneoufly that he died in Syria; fo that probably 
this was a monument ereéted to the honour of Caius, by the people of Emefa, in order 
to gain the emperor’s favour ; for on the eaft and north fide, at the top of the fecond 
ftory, there is a Greek infcription, but I had no conveniency of getting up to read it ; 
T could not fo much as diftinguifh one letter of that on the north fide; but on the 
eaftern one the firft word is rAIGC, and I copied fome other letters*. It is faid, 
there was another building of this kind at fome diftance to the north of it, and that a 
chain went from one to the other, and that they were the monuments of two fifters, ” 
daughters of an emperor ; if there really was another, it is not improbable that it might 
be erected to the memory of Lucius. ae : 
We ftayed at Hems all day in the kane, and when I faw the infcription I was deter- 
mined to carry a letter which I had, and a prefent of cloth, to the governor, who has 
the ‘title of aga, and is independent of the pafha; I defired him to fend a man with me; 
he was an old and fafpicious Turk, and very far from being polite; I endeavoured in 


* In the account of the journey to Damafcus, the name mentioned in the infeription is TAIN 1OYAIO. 
Belon, in his travels, {peaks of this monument in thefe words: * Encor il ya un fepulchre 4 double eltage, 
“* hore la ville, haut elevé en forme de pyramide quarée, fabriqué de fort giment, qui eft infcrit des lettres 
S Greques d'un epitaphe de Caius Cxfar.’? . 
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vain to pet a ladder in order to copy the infeription. ‘The govethérfent for-me to feel 
his’ pulfe, and to give him my advice ; for I was mentioned in the letfét as 4 phyfician 5 
but when I came! told him it was a miltake, which made hirn more fufpicious 3 but 
Abad no further ‘need of him, and my prefent prevented my paying a kaphar of fourteen 
piattres, ; 
" Oh the twenty-firft we fet forward on our journey ; I obferved, that they.reap 
their corn in thefe parts, whereas about Damafcus they pull it up by the - roots. 
€roffing a fine plain, about twelve milés in length, we came‘to a high ground over 
the Orontes, on which ‘the village: of Reftoun is fituated, and near it are the ruins of 
avery large convent; there is a bridge here over the river. I faw in'the road fome 
spieces of pillars ‘and capitals; and as this is half way between Hems and Hamah, 
which was the old Epiphania, I concluded it to have been Arethufa of the Itinerary and 
Tables, though the diftances in neither of them well correfpond: the Tables, by 
miftake, put,thefe places welt of the Orontes, whereas all of them, except-Epiphania 
or Hamah, aré on the eatt fide. é ; 
: We travelled about twelve miles over a fort of a defert, and arrived at Hamah, which 
has generally been thought to be Apamea ; but the Itinerary makes Apamea fixty-four 
miles from Emefa, and the Tables fixty-fix, whereas Hamah at moft cannot be above 
twenty-four miles from Hems, “Strabo fays, Apamea is direétly on the other fide of 
the mountain from Laodicea in Seleucis, which is much to the north of Hamah; .he 
alfo fays, that about Apamea there was much marfhy and meadow ground, and that 
the Orontes aid a great lake made it a peninfula; and he adds, that Seleucus Nicator, 
and the other kings of Syria, kept there five hundred elephants, and a great part of 
their army, on account of the great convenience of forage. But Hamah is fituated 
in a narrow valley, having™high ground on each fide of it: moreover, the eaftern 
hiftorians mention, that the eartheuake in one thoufand one hundred fifty-feven, 
deftroyed Hems, Hamah, Latichea or Laodicea, and Apamea ; fo that in thofe times 
the city of Apamea {till retained its name : Hamah therefore cannot be Apamea, but 
mutt have’ been Epiphania, placed in_the Itinerary thirty-two miles, and in the Tables 
- thirty-fix from Emefa. It is probable this is the capital of the country of Hamath, 
the king of which, hamed Toi, fent prefents to David, and made an alliance with 
him, on his conquering his enemy the kin of Zobah, who probably was mafter of 
.-the country about Palmyra*. The ftore cities of Hamath alfo are mentioned with 
"Tadmor,-as built by Solomon. On the whole, it is not certain where Apamea, at 
firft ‘called Pella by the Macedonians {, was fituated; but according to Antonine’s 
Itinerary, it was in the road from Antioch to Epiphania and Emefa, fixty-nine miles 
from ‘Antioch, thirty-two from Epiphania, and fixty-four from Emefa. Ihe Enghifh 
‘gentlemen who have paffed between Aleppo and Latichea, have conjectured thas it 
was at Shogle, where they pafs the Orontes on a bridge; but this feems to-be too near 
to Antioch; and if there really is fuch a place as Apamia or Famyah on the Orontes; 
which, in theaccount of the journey from Aleppo to Damafeus, is placed § about nine’ 
miles from the road, it feems very probable that it was really the ancient Apamea, and 
Shayfar, which in’‘that map is fouth. of it, may be old Larifla, fixteen mules both 
from Epiphania and Apamea, according to the Itinerary. ; 
‘The fituation of Hamah is: very particular in a narrow valley on the Orontes,. the 
plains ending on each fide in high clifts over-the.tiver; it is open to the edft-and welt, 


* 2 Sam, vill. 9, 10. $2 Chron: viticg. ©. Strabo, avi. p. 752. § Pag. 26. 
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glitch is the courfe the river takes here; and without the town theré ‘are paar 
gardens on each fide of the river; the air of it is looked on as unwholfome. ‘ 4t ‘is 
yaa manner three towns; the principal town being on the fouth fide of the river ; 
and between it and the river there runs a narrow high hill, near a mile long, on which 
probably the ancient city {tood, which might have its name on account of the cof 
Feauoulels of its fituation; they now keep a horfe guard in this part: theswelt 
end of the hill is feparated by art from the reft, and was a ftrong fort with a deep 
foffe to the eaft, cut down in the rock; the end of the hill, whith is very high, is 
fomething of an oblong hexagon figure, and is all faced with ftone; but nothing 
remains on it at prefent, except a {mall part of the walls. At the weft end of this 
there is another town. or large fuburb, as there is a third on the north fide of the river, 
which extends up.to many parts of the heights round it, fo that the city and fuburbs 
fand ona great compafs of ground. : 

_ As many parts.of the town are much higher than the Orontes, they have a method 
of raifing the waters by a great number of wheels in the river made with boxes 
round them, by which the water is raifed to feveral aquedudts, confifting of very high 
arches, which, if well built, might be compared to many of the Roman works; fome 
of the wheels are near forty feet in diameter, and raife the water to within five or: fix 
feet of their height, which is conveyed along the fide of the hills. ° 

There are very little remains of antiquity here, except fome ruins of an old gateway, 
and fome few capitals and pillars. I faw feveral Gothic capitals about the town, and 
finding many medals of the Greek emperors here, and very few of great antiquity, 
made me conclude that the place was in a flourifhing condition about the middle ages, 
and that it was but an inconfiderable town before the time of Ptolemy, who does 
not make any mention of Epiphania ; the city is now in a very flourifhing condition, 
it being the only town to which the Arabs ofthe eaftern defert about ‘Fadmor can 
come, in order to be fupplied with what they waza ; which isa liberty they enjoy ona 
fort of tacit agreement, that they fhall not plunder the caravans that come to this city. 
They are not under a pafha, but have a particular bey or governor, to whom the city 
and a territory about it belong. : ; 

The chiefs or fheiks of Hamah, for fo thofe are called who are at the head of 
the Arab intereft in every city, are very famous in thefe parts, as they are defcended 
from Mahomet; they have the title of Emir, and they had a great influence and 
intereft in the city and country, till they began to abufe it. Some Englith going to 
fee the head of them, on making fome compliments to him, with regard to the honour 
and dignity of his family; he had the modefty only to fay, that the people efteemed 
him as a prophet. They have a very fine palace, delightfully fituated on the river. 
- I bave been told, they have fuch a reverence for this family in fome parts towards 
Perfia, that if any one who has been guilty of a. crime comes here, and obtains fome 
fort of a patent from this emir, they return to their country, and no one can call them 
tovan account. 

° In‘ this city, as well as in Hems, there are a confiderable number of Greeks. 
Abulfeda, the great Arabian hiftorian and geographer, was prince of Hamah about 
the’ year one thoufand three hundred forty-five, probably of the family of the fheiks 
of Hamah already mentioned. He had the title of fultan, king and prince of Hamah, - 
and reigned th¥ee years, the fovereign power being in his family. He publithed two 
bocks, for which he is very famous; one an abftra@ of univerfal hiftory to his:own 
time; the other of geography, with the places difpofed in tables according to their 
longitude and latitude. I had lettars to the aga here, which I would have delivered. 
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aoe to have been exeufeddrom paying a great kaphar, if théy had demanded it 
or me. gate one. : 

. As we had performed two days journey in one, and part of the caravan ftopped at 
Reftoun, we ftaid here all the next day, and went out of the town in the evening to 
lay abroad with the caravan; and on the twenty-third we fet outa little after midnight. 

. Befoge we had gone far, we faw all of a fudden about fifty Arab horfe coming towards 
us; immediately every one had his firearms ready, and it was curious to fee the foot. 
men picking up ftones in a great hurry to throw with their flings, which they have 
always tied about their wwailts, and are very dexterous in the management of them; 
they proved to be fome Arabs, who had been robbers, but having fubmitted to the 
government, were fettled as honeft men. Having travelled about four leagues from 

amah, we paffed by a ruined village on a rifing ground, called Ktabai; another alfo 
called Afriminerra was mentioned; about this place I faw a ruin like a chur¢h; and 
two miles to the left a village called ‘Tifin; and a league further on the left is Trimeris ; 
there are a great number of cifterns under ground about thefe places. At fomie dif- 
tance to the weft we faw a ridge of low hills that begin towards the lake of Afe. We 
arrived at Shehoun, which is about eight hours diftant from Hamah. This place, and 
a territory about it, is under an independent aga; it might be Cappareas of the Itine- 
rary. On the twenty-fourth we proceeded on our journey, travelling between low 
hills, and in an hour came to Eifel Cabad, which is a ruined place with cifterns ‘under 
it, "When I was about half way between Shehoun and Marrah, I was told by one of 
Afia Minor, who was in the caravan, that about a league and a half to the eaft there 
was an obelitk, fome fepulchres, and other ruins, which he had feen when he formerly 
travelled that way. We went on and arrived at Marrah. : 


Cuap. XIV.—-Of Marrah, Kuph,l Barraw, Rouiah, Old Aleppo, or Chalcis, and 
other places inthe way to Aleppo. 


MARRAH, without doubt is Arra, placed thirty miles from Epiphania in the Itine. 
rary; it may be alfo Maronias of Ptolemy, and the people of this place may be the 
Maratocupreni, mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus *, who fays, their city was 
deftroyed by Valens on account of the devaftations they committed throughout the 
whole country. Though this place is faid to be thirty-nine miles from Epiphania, yet 
I do not take it to be above twenty-four, for the loaded beafts in the caravan went it in 
one day. I faw all along this road from Reftoun a great number of cifterns dug down 
in the rock on each fide of the way, to preferve the rain water, and about moft of them 
fome little ruins; fo that wherever I. obferved many of them 1 concluded there had 
been fome antient village. Marrah is a very poor little town; there is a fine kane on 
the outfide of it, but nothing elfe worthy of obfervation, except a beautiful fquare tower 
of hewn ftone built to one of their mofques, and a little ruin of a very old church, 
which feemed to have belonged to a building adjoining of a mich later date, and might 
be either an old convent, or a Mahometan hofpital. Marrah belongs to an independent 
aga, and there is a large kaphar to be paid by Franks, which his people came to demand 
of me. I told them Thad a letter for the aga, and that I would go and deliver it, 
which I found would not be agreeable to them; fo they were glad to take a fmall fum 5 
but were very defirous to have got my letter ; and I was informed that they would have 
deftroyed it, and then have obliged me to pay their full demand. 
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“: On the twenty-fifth we fet out, and.in about fix or feven hours arrived a¢ Birnicen; 
where I went to fleep on the bulk of'a fhop. I had fent from Hamah to my friend ‘at 
‘Aleppo, to let him know that I was with the caravan, as he had preffed me to dé-by 
Tetter ; and he was fo kind as to come as fat as this place to meet me: he foon fount’ 
me out, and conducted me to his tent. In the afternoon we went about three~4 4 
to the north weit to Reah, a large village fituated at the northern foot of a rida”: of 
hills, which extends from this place almoft to Hamah. About this village, and moft of 
the others in thefe parts, there are great plantations of olive-trees, and they make a con- 
fiderable quantity of foap of the oil of olives, which is fent into Perfia, as well as that 
which is made in Tripoli and Damafcus, We afcended the hills to the fouth, pafling 
by feveral grots, on which there were fome very imperfeét remains of Greek infcriptions, 
which to me feemed to contain the names of the people buried there: I took notice alfo 
of a fine old arch over a fountain, About three quarters of the way up the hill we 
came to a level {pot where there is a fountain, and every thing made very convenient 
for thofe who come here for their pleafure: we met the aga of Reah in this place, with 
whom we drank coffee: the tent being pitched, we ftaid here all night. ‘The aga had 
@ great entertainment at this place, and mufic ; he fent us fome of his provifions; and 
I was told they were fo polite as not to begin their mufic until they found we were 
afleep, that we might not be difturbed by it. 7 
On the twenty-fixth we went to fee feveral fine ruins of antient towns or villages ta 
the fouth; in about an hour we came to Ramy, and afterwards pafled by Magefia and 
Afhy, in all which places we faw ruins of villages built of hewn ftone: we at length 
came to Kuph, which is a ruined village of fuch extent that it looked like the remains 
of a largetown. All the buildings in this, and the other places which I fhall mention, 
are of a yellow hewn ftone, which is eafily worked; the walls are built of fingle ftones, 
and are about eighteen inches thick: they are neither faftened with iron nor laid in 
mortar ; and in this manner I faw feveral very beautiful walls at leaft thirty feet high, 
which ftood true, and were not in the leatt ruined in fuch a courfe of time, being built 
on a firm rocky foundation ; the ftones are worked fo {mooth that ‘they join very clofe, 
and are laid in fuch a manner as to bind one another. In Kuph the buildings appear 
like very magnificent palaces; fome of them are built round feveral courts 3 I was afto. 
nifhed to fee fuch buildings in a place fo retired, and in the midft of rocky hills, where 
there is no view or profpeét of any thing delightful; but on taking a nearer view of 
them, I concluded by whom and for what purpofe they were built. By the manner of 
architeéture, which is not bad, they muft have been of the fourth or fifth century at the 
Joweft. The crofles made over all the doors area proof that they are Chriftian buildings ; 
and as there are fepulchres built near every one of the large houfes, thefe places muft 
have been antiently ufed for retirement by Chriftians of diftin@ion in thofe primitive 
times, to which they might come in order to feparate themfelves from the world,’ and 
to meditate on their mortality in fight of their tombs; and to thefe places they probably 
withdrew in order to end their days; and fome perfons who were inclined to fpend 
their fortunes in a devout retirement might live in thefe folitudes, not without fome 
grandeur, and maintain a religious hofpitality. Thefe fepulchres are very handfome 
Square buildings ; moft of them are adorned with Corinthian pilafters at the corners, 
fupporting rich entablatures, over which they are built in the form of a pyramid; there 
are generally four or five very large ftone coffins in them, and a fort of iteps are made 
up the fides of the pyramids to go to the top of them. Adjoining to a large palace 
there are ruins of a church built after the Syrian manner ; there are alfo feveral burial 
places, which feem to have been vaults under their houfes ; and likewife great numbers 
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of fepuloktres cut into the tock, fome of which havea portico before:them of three or 
four pillars, cut alfo out of the rock. i 8 be 

North of this village is a place called Elbarraw, which is only feparated from it by'a- 
little valley: here there is a ruinous well-built caftle, and fome decayed houfes, which’ 
ax of_eo mean ftructure ; there ‘is likewife a well cut down through the rock. Front” 
this slace we returned partly by the fame way, and went about two leagues to the north 
eait to a village called Frihay, where there are remains of fome very handfome palaces, 
one of which is almoft entire; over the door of another there i8 an imperfeét Greek 
infcription, which feemed to contain the name of the mafter of it; one fepulchral 
building is like thofe of Kuph, except that it is covered with a cupola; the others are 
all in a different manner, and feem to have made a circle on a hill, at a little diftance 
from the houfes; there are a great number of them; one is a grot cut into the rock, 
and before the entrance there is an arch about nine feet thick, built with fingle ftones 
of that length, and finely turned; in the front of thefe arches there are fome imperfect 
Greek infcriptions, which I faw were of a religious nature, moft of them being doxolo- 
gies. Under one of the arches near a houfe, (in which I could fee no entrance into any 
grot,) there are two or three Greek infcriptions, which feemed to be Pagan, but in 
tuch barbarous unintelligible Greek, that they were hardly worth tranfcribing. In all 
the roads abcut thefe places, efpecially at the villages, we f{aw’ fome ruins and decayed 
churches built with hewn ftone, and in the fame tafte. We returned in the evening to 
our tent at Reah. : 

On the twenty-feventh in the afternoon we fet out and went three hours eaft fouth 
ealt by a bad rocky road to Rouiah, called by the Franks Old Reah; after travelling 
about an hour we paffled through Kapharlate, where there are fome ruins and old 
columns, particularly a fountain covered with an arch fupported by four Doric pillars, 
with a Greek infcription on it; we went through Montet, where we faw more ruins., 

Rouiah is near the plain that leads from Marrah to Aleppo; this is a more magnifie, 
cent place than the others; there are in it about fix or feven fine palaces, fome of 
which are almoft entire, and there are almoft as many churches :-the houfes are built 
round courts with porticos all round within, fupporting a gallery, which communicates 
with the rooms above, there being a door from it to every room. The capitals of the 
pillars, which are no bad work, are of the Corinthian and Ionic orders: the churches 
feem to have been more magnificent than the houfes, efpecially three or four, which 
are built with three naves, the arches of which are fupported by pillars, and the largeft 
has great pillars in it of an oblong fquare figure, and a portico before it; on one fide 
there is an open building with a dome fupported by columns, which feems to have been 
a baptiftery; on the north fide of the church there is a building like a fmall antient 
temple, with an angular pediment at each end; the corners are adorned with Corin- 
thian pilafters, not of the beft workmanfhip; the whole building is raifed on’ a fine 
bafement, and before it there is a portico, confifting only of two pillars, which are in 
the front between the fide walls that fupport the pediment; this feemed to have been a 
family chapel, and under it is a vault with ftone coffins, or graves, cut in the rock: 
there is another of the fame kind near one of the palaces, with an unintelligible Greek 
infcription on the pediment. There are ruins of great buildings all round the large 
church, ‘where probably many perfons might live in a fort of community; and this 
poflibly might be the firft beginning of that fort of retirement in thefe parts, which . 
was afterwards introduced and fettled in public communities in the monattic life: one 
of the churches was dedicated to St. Peter and Paul, and has on it this infcription : 
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There‘is one fepuichre here of a very-particular kind; twe arches are-turned:at proper 
diftances, and about fix or feven feet above the ground a very large ftone coffin: is: 
aced#n them, which is nine feet long, four feet ten inches wide, and five feet-ten: 
inches deep; the part below, which is enclofed, has in it two. graves cut down in the 
votk, We lay-all night at Rouiah. Peso OSs 
-On the-twenty-eighth we. went to the north-eaft, and intwo hours, at Elkane, « ne 
into the high road from Marrah to Aleppo, where there is a good old kane; it is about 
half way-between Marrah and Surmeen ; we foon left the road, and went to. the northe 
eaft-to-old Aleppo, afcending the hill which is over it, where there is a mofque, and 
atheik’s burial place; here we ftaid all day, and vifited the antiquities about the 
lace. 
P Old Aleppo is computed to be about twelve miles to the fouth of Aleppo, and near 
two. leagues to the eaft of the high road; I take this place to have been Chalcis, the 
antient capital of the diftri& of Chalcidene; and not the antient Beroea, which, with- 
out doubt, {tood where Aleppo now is. Chalcis is placed in the Itinerary twenty miles: 
from Arra, and eight from Beroa, though it is not fo much; but the former agrees 
very well with the diftance of thefe places; in the Tables indeed it is twenty-nine from 
Berya, which may be a miftake for nineteen.. The road in the Tables from Antioch 
to Berya, joins at Chalcis with the road of the Itinerary from Emeta to“Beroa $ and. 
now the common road from Hems is not far from it, and the road of the Arabs is: 
clofe by it. The reafon why the road has been changed is probably becaufe it might. 
not be fo fafe on account of robbers. Ptolemy places Chalcis twenty minutes fouth of 
Bercea, all which diftances are too great, it being but fixteen miles from this placé:to. 
Aleppo, round by Kan ‘louman.. ‘The true Arabian name of this town was Kennafferin,, 
and it is {6 called at this time ; the Arab writers alfo call the northern part of Syria by: 
this name, aecording to their divifion of the country, and the gate of Aleppo. that goes: 
out this way has the fame name; and it is probable, that the Arabs finding Chaleig a 
flourifhing city, and a capital of a divifion of Syria among the antients, might make it 
the capital of the northern part of Syria, and call that diftrict by the fame name, which: 
the natives originally gave to the city; the Greeks probably giving it another»nares, 
ufed only by themfelves; it was no inconfiderable city in the time of the: antients, 
being the ftrong hold of the extenfive country called Marfyas. - The remains of it are 
about a mile fouth of the river of Aleppo, which is called the Caié, and mins at the 
foot of the hills which are between this place and that city. The courfe of this river 
feems formerlyto. have been on a lower ground nearer the old city, and to. have. beer 
carried higher in order to water fome lands: as this place was called Chalcis ad Belum, 
it is not unlikely that Belus was the name.of this river, unlefs it might be the name of 
thé mountains near it, which are now called Sheik Aite: there are fome remains of 
the foundations of the city walls, which are about ten feet thick; they are not abore- 
a mile in circumference, avd were built with {quare towers at equal diftances. “At the: 
fouth-eafl fide of the city isa raifed ground, on which there are foundations of an.antient 
eaftiey which was about half a mile in circumference, and they fay, that there.are-three 
wells'iny'it3 -all now is a confufed heap of ruins,’ except on the north-eaft fide without 
the town, ‘wiére on an advanced ground there are foundations of an oblong fquare 
bililding, which might be a temple. There is a high hill to the weft: of the city, :om 
which the fortrefs-probably ftood, which was the great defence of all this country ; on 
the top of it there are three or four very fine large cifterns, like arched vaults, cut down 
in the rock, with a hole in the top to draw up the water, and fteps.down to-themt: on 
one lide; there is likewife a mofque'on.a mount, which is the higheft part of the hill, 
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where I faw fome fragments of Chriftian Greek infcriptions; and at the eaft end of the 
“mofque are the foundations of a femicircular building, which convinced me that it had 
been a church. At the foot of this hill to the north there is cut over the door of a 
grotto a {pread eagle in relief, which might be a work of the Romans, probably during 
: 7 ernment of the Flavian family, who might be benefactors to the city, as the 
nai. * of it was changed in compliment to fome of them, probably Trajan; for there is 
a medal of this city, with Trajan’s head on it, and this reverie, @A. XAAKIAEQN. 
From the top of this hill I faw the minaret of the mofque: in the caftle of Aleppo, 
though there are high mountains between thefe places, We fet out on the twenty- 
ninth, and went along by the river to the high road from Damafcus, and came to 
Kan-Touman in that road, which is fix.miles from Aleppo. ‘his kane, they fay, 
was built by Touman Bey, the laft mamaluke fultan of Egypt, but I do not know 
what authority they have for it; there are fome fmall brafs cannon on the walls of the 
kane. Paffing over this hill we came into the open uneven country in which Aleppo 
ftands. We encamped in a garden at Rambuta near a league from Aleppo. Several 
friends came out to dine with us, and in the evening the conful fent his chancellor, 
dragoman, and chous or meffenger, with his compliments, and we all went together 
to Aleppo, paying the compliment of alighting at the conful’s houfe, and when I had 
paid my refpects to him I retired to the houfe of my friend. : 


Crap. XV. — Of Aleppo. 


THE country in which Aleppo ftands is uneven in many parts, and yet, with regard 
to the mountains, it may be looked on as a plain. It is bounded to the north by 
mount Taurus, to the weft by mount Amanus, and to the caft by the Euphrates, 
ftretching away to the fouth beyond the valley of falt, as far as the large barren deferts 
of Palmyra, and is partly bounded to the fouth by the hills which we paffed over. The 
country about Aleppo is a rocky freeftone, and the foil is fhallow. 

Aleppo itfelf is fituated partly on the plain, and partly on two or three rifing 
grounds; it is encompaffed with walls of hewn ftone, which are thought to be moftly 
of the mamaluke building ; thefe walls are not above three miles in circumference, but 
there are great fuburbs, efpecially to the north, fo that the whole cannot be much lefs 
than five miles in compafs. Aleppo is generally thought to be the old Bercea, and 
though there are very few marks of antiquity about it, yet they are fufficient to prove 
that there was an antient town here. 1 was informed, that they frequently find marble 
pillars a confiderable depth in the earth to the north-eaft of the caftle, where the old 
town probably tiood. One of the hills to the north of the town feems to be raifed by 
art into a high mount, on which the caftle of Aleppo ftands; and the foffe is near 
half a mile in circumference, The {treets and bazars, or fhops, are laid out like thofe 
of Damafcus; it is efteemed one of the beft built cities throughout all the Turkith 
dominions ; the houfes being of hewn free ftone, and there are fome mofqucs and. 
kanes efpecially, which are very magnificent; feveral of the former having large domes _ 
to them. But the buildings are not high in proportion to the fize, and the domes are 
raifed fo little above them, that they appear low and flat, though built with great 
expence. 

"The Jews and Chriftians of the country live in one of the fuburbs, and the Franks 
in one quarter of the city: the houfes being all terraced over, they can go from houfe 
to houfe on the top of them, where they do not think proper to make up any fence; 
and when they do, they frequently have doors threugh them; and the air of Aleppo 
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is fo fine that tlie people lie on thetops of their houfes during the fummer feafon. “On ; 
thé north and weft fides of the town, at fome little diftance, runs the river Caié, which, 
though a fmall dirty ftream, yet pafling through the gardens makes them very pleafant ; 
this river is loft in a morafs about four miles to the eaft of old Aleppo. The gardens 
produce a great variety of fruit; there are fmall houfes in them, to which co." t 
often retire for fome weeks in the fummer ; and thefe gardens may be hired at .ny 
time for a party of pleafure.. The water which they ufe for drinking is brought about 
four miles from the north by an aqueduét_on the ground, and in fome parts, where 
there are little hills, the water runs under ground, in the manner as defcribed near 
Damafcus; the water here has a certain quality, which makes ftrangers, who drink of 
it, break out in blotches, and they have generally three or four about their hands and 
arms, which continue half a year, or a year, and are very troublefome ; fome have 
not this diforder till after they have lived there many years; and it is obferved, that 
the natives have it once, and that it commonly appears in their faces; nor is there any 
remedy found againft it: among the Englith it goes by the name of the Mal of Aleppo. 
The Aleppines are reckoned a fubtle people, and the Turks, both merchants and 
others, value themfelves much on appearing and being efteemed as gentlemen, under 
the title of Cheleby. The pafha of the northern part of Syria refides here, and is 
called the patha of Aleppo ; it is a good pafhalic, and the people fubmit quietly when 
their governor {queezes their purfes; and their tyranny this way often falls very heavily 
on their Chriftian fubjedis. Bes 
Aleppo is the great mart for all Perfian goods, efpecially for raw filks; a large cara: 
van comes from Balfora or Bofra, on the Euphrates, which is ufually a month on the 
road. This trade has however much decayed fince the Perfian war, on which the filk 
commonly brought from Afia Minor to this place began to:be carried to Smyrna; and 
the bufinefs of filk and woollen carpets, which were made in the north part of Perfia 
towards Tauris, almoft entirely decayed; and the communication this way being cut 
off, the demand gradually leffened, till the art itfelf was almoft loft. They fend to, 
Europe fine goats hair of Perfia, in order to make hats. They manufaéture alfo many.” 
burdets of the fame kind as thofe of Damafcus, but not in fo great perfection, and? 
fend them all over Turkey, and ‘to Europe :. this place is alfo famous for piftachio nuts, ° 
.of which they have great orchards of a better kind than thofe that grow wild, and they 
are fent to all parts: the import is chiefly Venetian and Leghorn wrought filks, tin, 
many {mall wares from Europe, and Englith and French cloths, . ‘The Englith factory. 
was fettled here about the time of queen Elizabeth ; it is of late much decayed, “which 
is owing to the perfection and cheapnefé of the French manufadture, fo that there are 
not above fix or feven Englith houfes here at prefent. The Dutch have.a.conful, and 
two houfes, but their trade is almoft entirely loft. This is the moft famous place in 
Turkey for making tents. ‘ : 
About halfa mile north of Aleppo there is a'convent of Dervifes, pleafantly fituated on 
arifing ground ; there isin it a fine mofque covered witha dome; and many tall cyprefs 
trees growing about the convent, make it appear a more pleafant place at a diftance 
than it really is; there being a great want of verdure in the country round about it: 
Thefe dervifes are not of the dancing fort, but there is another community of them at. 
Aleppo, who exercife their devotion that way. ; 
‘On the fouth-eaft fide of the town are feveral magnificent fepulchres of the Maria: 
luke times; they are indeed mofques, which the great perfons, whilft they were alive, 
built to depofit their bodies in: the buildings cnerally confift of a portico built on .- 
three fides of .a court with pillars, ix a very co y and magnificent manner, witha 
> 7 -frand 
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id gateway: in front; eppoiite to -this. is the mafque, which is-genemally cotoned 
ae and the mira orniche, that-dire&ts them: which . wey to: prey, dewesy: . 
often. made of the fineft marbles, fomething in the.manner of-mofaic work... In-ene of 
the burial places, to the eaft of the walls of the city, they fay-the body .of. Campfire 
 syr-43 depofited, who was fucceeded as fultan of Egypt. by Touman. Bey, the Jaft: 
pr. ce of the Mamaluke fucceffion; he was defeated and killed neay: this place. ina 
battle with fultan Selim. About a "league alfo eaft of Aleppo, a remarkable battle was 
fought between Tamerlane-and the fultan of Egypt, in which the former, : nocardingy: to 
his ufual fuccefs, vanquithed his enemy. 

The Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, and Maronites, have each | a chet: in Aleppo, 

' which are all in the fame quarter of the town. The Armenians and Greeks have a 
bithop. in this city; the latter, excepting about a hundred families, are of the Roman 
Greek church. 

The Jewith fynagogue feems to have been an old church, and fome part of the walls: 
of it are remains of an antient building that was adorned with very good Corinthian 
pilafters, and probably was built when Chriftianity was firft eftablifhed by the temporal 
power. ‘There is a mofque with Corinthian pillars in it of a Gothic tafte, which, they 
fay, was a church; and adjoining: to it are remains of a portico or cloifter in a better 
fiyle; it is wear the great mofque, which, they fay, was the cathedral church, and is 
built round a very large court ; fo that probably the other was fome building belong. 
nig to it. 

"wri in Aleppo a bronze ftatue of Minerva, about two feet and a half high, but the. 
head has been broken off. 

‘The Englith pafs their time here very agreeably ; and in the excurfions which they 
make for pleafure they are commonly refpected by the Arabs, Curdeens, and Turco- 
men, there being very few inftances of their having been plundered by them. ‘They 
live very fociably with one another, and pafs two or three days in the week either in the 
gardens, or under a tent in the country, or elfe amufe themfelves in the feafon with 
country diverfions. 

Thad @ very good profpect of going from, -Aleppo to Palmyra: having méntloned to 
the conful the defire I had to make this journey, he told me, that it was a very, fortu- 
nate time for me; the fheik, oy as the Europeans call him, the king of Palmyra, 
being at Aleppo, and that he had a very goed intereft in him; he was accordingly 
applied to, and faid, thatif I would ftay fome time till the heat of the feafon was over, . 
he would take care that I fhould fee every thing without the leaft dange?® It is pro- 
bable he forefaw what was coming upon him; for foon afterwards I heard that he had 
been fupplanted by another governor. 


Crav. XVL — Of Antad ; and of -Romkala, on the Euphrates. ; 


‘L SET out on the fourteenth of Auguft northward for Antab, and went. about a 
league by the aquedut, in order to join the caravan at Hafan, where we lay all 
night. . On the fifteenth we fet forward, and foon came to the fountain that uppliés 
the aquedu&, which rifes in a round bafin about thirty feet in. diameter; the waterg:ate 
raifed by a wall built round it: there is another ftream that rifes further off, and,here 
unites.with this ; in about an hour-and a quarter we.-pafled by Haffan- pacha, ‘Having 
travelled above two hours further, I faw Arface at about the diftance of fix miles to 
the weft, in the way from Aleppo to Corus. Arface is thought by fome to be Minniza 
‘@f the Itinerary, twenty-two miles from Beroea, and twenty from Gyrrhus. _ Khillis is 
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another confiderable town this way which I did not fee; it is computed: torbe thirfy-fix’ 
wailes north of Aleppo, and about as many fouth weft of Antab ; it is at the foof of motitit 
‘Taurus, and is now a noted mart for cottons, At the diftance of ten or fifteen miles 
from it, in the mountains to the nortle and north welt, there are three or four pag es 
defended by caftles, conjeCtured, -from the architeCture, to have been built at~utkirs 
time of Juftinian, probably to keep the robbers of the mountains in order. “#“few 
years ago-the porte made a pafha of Khillis, in order to reftrain the Curdeens, who 
entirely defeated him ; and it is now under the ufual government of an aga; there are 
no remains of antiquity about it, but as they find feveral medals there, it is probable, 
that it was an antient town, and it might be Chanuma in the Tables, though it may be 
objected that the Tables make it twenty miles from Cyrrho, whereas the place now 
called Corus, fuppofed to be the antient Cyrrhus, is but ten miles weft and by north 
from Khillis. The Itinerary makes Cyrrho forty-four miles from Beroea, and places 
Minniza between them, twenty miles from the latter, which confirms the opinion 
that it was at Arface. Cyrrhus was the antient capital of the country called from it 
Cyrrheftica. Corus is computed to be about thirty-fix miles north north weft of 
Alefipo; the rivers Sabon and Ephreen run near the fown*. There dre confiderable 
remains of the antient city. About a league further we paffed through Ahtareen 
where there is an old kane: the inhabitants had left the place on account ‘of the rava 

of the Curdeens; fome of them being gone to Aleppo, and others to Killis; there is 
a little hill to the north of the town, round which there is a wall of large rough 
ftones, which is fifteen feet high, and, without doubt, ferved as a fortrefs ; and I faw 
fuch hills near many of the villages, on which they doubtlefs fortified themfelves 
againft the incurfions of robbers. In about an hour and a half we.came to Zelehef, 
which is computed to be eight hours from Aleppo, ten from Antab, and three from 
Killis, which is under the hills to the north weft. It was with great difficulty I got 
into a houfe; for they apprehended that we were foldiers, whom they expeéted there, 
to levy fome taxes on them ; but when they were undeceived, I was lodged with the 
chief man in the village. 

On the fixteenth we went forward, travelling through the fame fort of defert coun- 
try, as it chiefly appeared to be in the way from Aleppo, though as the harveft was 
pait, and they probably pull up the-corn by the rpots, the country might appear worfe 
than it really is; but there were very few trees to be feen in all this road. After three 
hours we entered in between low hills, and went an hour through a fine narrow valley 
of a gaod foil, and then going over the hills, we came into the plain of Sejour, 
through which there runs a river of the fame name to the eaft; the village of Sejour 
is beyond this ftream at the foot of a little hill, We pafled over three channels cut 
from this ftream, in order to carry the water into the river of Aleppo, over which we 
pafled about a mile further ; it is here a larger river than. it isat Aleppo, many ftreams 
being carried out of it below to water the country; as I was informed it rifes about two 
hours fouth eaft of Antab; fome Englith gentlemen went to the place which is called 
Hajar-Yadereen or Gadjeia, where they faw the rife of it from about forty {pringe 
near one another; another rivulet runs above it, which, they fuppofed, was the Se- 
jour: there was an opinion in Golius’s time that thefe fprings came from the Eu- 


* The Ephreen, or Afrin, I imagine, fell into the lake of Antioch, running under the bridge called 
Morat-Patha ; but a gentleman, who has often travelled thofe roads, fays, it falls into a lake near Herem 
to the eaft of that lake, It may be conjeétuied, that this was the Labotas of Strabo: I do not certainly 
know whether the Sabon runs into the Ephreen or not, though it is reprefented fo; if it falls into 
the lake of Antioch, it is probable that it runs under the bridge called Morat-Patha, 
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phrates. . We went over fome low hills in the plain called Zaal-houn, and: paffed a 
river of that. name, which rifes about an hour. to the weft, and runs eaftward ; we 
came-to the village of Zaal-houn, where we ftayed all night, and on the feventeenth 
proceeded on our journey, and after travelling an hour, we went up the hills by a 
ery le alcent, and paffed over two ftreams: in about an hour we defcended the hills, 
pafle + u fkirt of the valley, and left the village of Murravan.on the right ; near which 
is Orrour, a village of Armenians, who have a church there ; we afcended the hill, 
and caine down on Antab, The Arabic language is fpoke very little north of Aleppo: 
about half way between that place and Antab we came to avillage that talked Arabic, 
and foon after to another that {poke Turkifh ; but moft of them underftand both lan- 
guages. Ihad a, letter to an Armenian merchant at Antab, who came to fee me, 
fhewed me every thing about the town, and entertained me that evening in a very ele- 
gant manner at his houfe. 

Antab is thought to be the antient Antiochia ad Taurum in Comagena, which was 
ereCted into a fmall kingdom by the Romans, when they made the reft of Syria a pro- 
vince. This town is fituated on two hills, and the valley between them, and is about 
three miles in circumference ; the fmall river Sejour runs by the town, and is conveyed 
to the higher parts of it by aqueduéts carried round the hills, which branch out from 
the river above the-town ; there are many fine fprings that rife about this place. The 
air of Antab is efteemed to be very good; the people live moftly on the hills, and haye 
their fhops in the valley; which being built at the foot of the hills, and having flat 
roofs, one infenfibly defcends upon them, and on the covered ftreets which are between 
them ;, fo that it furprifes any one when he imagines that he is walking on the ground, 
to bia down through holes, which give light to the ftreets, and fee people walking 
below, 

There isa ftrong old caftle on a round hill, with a deep foffe about it cut out of 
the rock ; it is in one refpeét different from all thefe kind of caftles I have feen; for 
within the foffe there is a covered way, the bottom of which is about the fame height 
with the ground on the outfide of the fofle; great part of it is cut out of the rock, the 
reft being built and arched with hewn ftone; from this covered way the hill is cafed 
all the way up with hewn ftone, as defcribed at Hems. They have here a confiderable 
manufacture of coarfe ftamped callicoes. The Chriftians are all of the Armenian 
communion, as they are every where to the north of Aleppo; they have a church 
here, and fpeak Turkifh, as they do in almoft all the villages between Aleppo and 
Antab ; and from this place northward the Arabic language is not fpoken. As they 
find many medals here it is a proof of the antiquity of this city; they are chiefly of 
the Syrian kings, and fome alfo of the kings of Cappadocia; this town is in the high 
road to Ezroun or Erzeron, which is towards the rife of the Euphrates, at the dif- 
tance of ten days journey. It is fuppofed that Erzeron is the old Theodofiopolis, and 
that it changed its name, when the people of Artae near it retired to that place, 
after their town was deftroyed, At a place called Serpent, among the Mountains, 
about fix hours to the north, they find a fort of marble, that has been thought to 
refemble porphyry ; I procured a piece of it; it is a marble of a very pale red colour, 
with fome {mall fpots if it of white, and a deeper red, and of a pale yellow. 

On the feventeenth, about two houis before midnight, I fet out towards the Eu- 
phrates, in company with two Turks, who were going that way, there being fome 
danger in the road; we paffed the river Sejour, travelled an hour between the hills, 
and as long through a plain; we afterwards afcended for about two hours between 
the hills, and deicended into a narrow valley, in which we were under fome apprehen- 
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, to 
fions, as it had ufually been a harbour for rogues. In about an hour we came to the 
village of Aril, by which there runs a ftream of the fame name; we came to another 
valley, paffed by Carrat, and having gone about an hour and a half further, came to 
Hyam, where we repofed in a grove near a fpring, until about four in the evening ; 
this place is famous for a large fort of imperial pears called the Hyam pear. gi¥*s- 
afcended a fteep hill, and having travelled on the top of the rocky mountains for,aHout 
two hours, defcended into a valley; on the further fide of it is a village, which is 
moftly under ground, called The Village of Piftachio Nuts, becaufe piftachio trees 
grow wild about it; we paffed over mountains, and caine into another valley, and going 
up the hills again arrived at Jobar, where we ftaid all night ; and as there was a Turkith 
man and woman of this village in our company, we were received with much civility ; 
and after fupper, the whole village came and fat round the carpet, and one of them. 
played on a tambour, and fung a Curdeen fong, ; 

On the nineteenth we travelled half an hour on the hill, and defcended into a deep 
vale, in which the river Simeren runs; from this vale we afcended up to Romkala, 
which is about twelve leagues to the eaft north eaft of Antab. This road is moftly 
over mountains, which may be reckoned the foot of mount Taurus. 

Romkala [The Greek caftle] is firuated on the Euphrates ; the river Simeren, which 
comes from the weft, and falls into the Euphrates atthis place, feems to”be the river 
Singas, which, according to Ptolemy, runs’ into the Euphrates in the fame degree of 
latitude, in which Antiochia ad Taurum is fituated, though indeed this place is more 
to the north than that city. Ptolemy fays, that the river Singas rifes at the mountain of 
Pieria ; I was informed that this river rifes about two hours from Antab, and it is 
probable Singa was at the rife of it. If this was the Singas, Samofata, the capital of 
Comagena, was fixteen minutes north of it, according to Ptolemy; but I could find 
no account of any ruins of that place, which is faid to be forty miles to the fouth of 
the cataraéts of the Euphrates, where it paffes mount Taurus; I could get no account 
of thefe cataraéts; they are probably omly fome fmall falls of water, occafioned by , 
rocks that crofs the bed of the river. Samofata is famous for having given birth to 
Lucian, and Paulus Samofatenus, the heretical bifhop of Antioch; it was alfo the 
ftation’ of the feventh Roman legion. If the river at Romkala was the Singas, Zeugma, 
according to Ptolemy, was twenty minutes fouth of it, which agtees very well with 
the fituation of that place. For after I had left Beer, I enquired if there was any place. 
on the Euphrates of that name; and I was informed, that about twelve miles above 
Beer there was a place called Zima; and afking if there were any figns of a bridge 
there, I was affured, that, when the water is low, they fee on each fide of the river, 
the ruins of a pier, which may poflibly be the remains of this bridge. It is probable, 
that there was no town at the mouth of the river Singas, becaufe Ptolemy mentions 
none on the Euphrates in the fame latitude, but pus down Urima as ten miles to the 
north, and Arudis as five miles fouth. 

The caftle of Romkala, though much ruined, is worthy of the curiofity of a travel- 
ler; it was probably the work of the Greek emperors, from whom it may lave received 
itsname. This caftle was probably in the country called Cyrrheftica, becaufe Urima, 
ten miles north of it, was in that part of Syria; that is, on a fuppofition that the river 
which falls into the Euphrates here, was the river Siugas. The caftle is fituated at 
the north end of a chain of mountains over the river; the mduntain here is narrow, 
and the part on which the caftle ftands is feparated from the mountains to the fouthy 
by a very extraordinary deep foffe cut in the rock ; it is jaid, there was a defign to 
have funk it fo low, that part of thé river Simeren fhould have run that way, and made 
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the place an ifland, which feems not to be-fo difficult as what has been already 

done. The afcent is on the weft fide, where there are four terraces cut’in the rock 

one over another, with a gateway to each of them, fome of which are double, many 

of them are entirely cut out of the rock, and others only in part; the terraces are 

wide with a gentle afcent, and f{teps from one terrace to another ; there is alfo a great 
ale ithin the caftle walls. There are two churches in-the caftle ; the lower one 

" feems to be the more antient, and confifts of three naves; the weft end of the middle 
nave is adorned with an angular pediment, and the fide ones with a half pediment, 
which from this appears to be the ftyle of the Greeks ; and it may be fuppofed that 
Palladio borrowed this kind of archite@ture from them. On the top of the hill there 
are fome very magnificent old buildings, and a fall church in a Gothic tafte, though 
very grand. This church on fome certain days is much reforted to by the neighbour- 
ing Chriftians, and is called Der Nafite, from which one would imagine, that there 
was antiently a convent here. ‘This church is almoft a fquare ; and there are two 
chapels on each fide of the high altar; the afcent to the church is by a flight of eight 
{teps on each fide to a landing place; at the bottom of thefe flights, there are two great 
oétagon pillars with Gothic capitals. 

Another curiofity in this caftle, is a very large well, which is now partly filled up ; 
they fay, thatthe bottom of it was on a level with the bed of the Euphrates,from which 
it was fupplied; and when the river is low, they fee fome ftone work of the canal 
that conveyed the water to it, and there are private paflages down to the river, The 
rock to the north eaft and fouth is cut down perpendicular, an@ the wall is built on it. 
The whole caftle, which is about half a mile in compafs, is entirely built of 
hewn ftone rufticated. This caftle has been made ufe of by the Turks as a place of 
banifhment for great men in difgrace; and when I was there, it was the hard fate of 
Yonam Cogia to be confined in it, who had been captain bafha or high admiral of the 
grand fignor’s forces, and was an old experienced officer of great abilities. 

The Euphrates, called by the Turks Moratl, and by the Arabs Fara, is here con- 
fined between hills, and is not above a furlong broad in this place ; this river tifes 
much after rains, and fometimes even to the height of fifteen fect perpendicular : there 
are high clifts on éach fide, from which there isa defcent to. the river by fandy banks. 
‘The water is of a pale green colour, and the bed of a fpangling fand. ‘The ferry boats 
here are very deep: the ftern of them is broad, and being left open for the cattle to go 
in, appear like a common boat with one end cut off. 


Cuar. XVII. — Of Mefopotamia in gencral ; of Ourfa, the antient Edefa; and of 


Beer. 


WE croffed the Euphrates at Romkala into Mefopotamia on the nineteenth. This 

‘ country had the fame name among the Hebrews as Syria, being called Aram, and alfo 

Padan Aram, though fometimes it is more plainly diftinguithed from Syria by being 
called Aram Naharaim, or Aram of the rivers *, 

From the Euphrates we afcended the hills through plantations of piftachio nuts, and 
travelling about an hour and a half ina {tony road, came toan Armenian village called 
Gibeen, where there is a very antient church well built of hewn ftone; there is alfo an 
enclofure of high walls to the fouth of it, where there feem to have been lodgings for 
monks, for they have a tradition that it was a monaftery ; and without the village 


* Gen. xxiv, 10. Deut. xxiii 4. h 
there 
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there are ruins of another church near a large cemetery, where the graves are 
cut into the rock, and have ftone covers over them. There are a great number of 
‘vineyards near the village, which bear excellent grapes. The priefts here were very 
civil to us, and I hired a Chriftian that belonged to the church to go with us to 
Ourfa : we went about an hour to a {mall village called Arra, where a great ‘Turk 
was building a large houfe out of the ruins of an old church and convent. . We 
went on about two hours, and came to a fummer village of coun! people, whofe * 
huts were made of loofe ftones covered with reeds and boughs; their winter village 
being on the fide of a hill at fome diftance, confifting of very low houfes. They 
chute thefe places for the convenience of being with their cattle, and that they may be 
more out of the high road. At firft they were afraid left we were people belonging 
to the pafha, who had lately taken away two men by force out of their village to fend 
them to the war; but when they knew who we were, they were very well fatisfied ; and 
1 lay on my carpet near one of their houfes. 

On the twentieth we came in an hour to a village called Negrout, where there is an 
old well built church ; in an hour more we paffed by Kifelbourgé, and defcending into 
a narrow valley, came in an hour to Bebé-bourg, where I faw the ruins of a church, 
and a little further thofe of another, and beyond this fome ruins on a hill; we travelled 
an hour and came to Goloufha, and in half an hour more to Dagouly, arid afterwards 
to Zoumey at the fame diftance, and going half a league further we came to an en- 
campment of Ruhowins, a fort of herdfmen ; thefe were Curdeens. Here we ftaid 
part of the day near one of their tents. We went about four hours along a plain, 
paffing near feveral villages ; we afcended a hill, and in half an hour came to fome 
contiderable ruins on a hill to the left, at the foot of which there is a ruined church. 
‘Travelling an hour further we came to another ruined place called Rulik, where there 
were two houfes, one of which feemed to be built on a fepulchre, with an arched en- 
trance, and near them is a church almoft entire. Here fome Curdeen Rufhowins were 
taking care of their corn, and one of them fhewed ve the way to the irtents, which were 
near a mile further, and very numerous; we wére well received by them, and they 
brought us a fort of grout and four milk. They performed fome ceremonies of beats 
ing pans, and praying, which they told me was on account of fome change of the moon : 
I lay near fome of their tents. 

On the twenty-firft we fet out, and after travelling fome time we came to the head 
of a rivulet called Burac ; we went along a vale, and came to a caufeway about ten 
feet high, made with hewn ftone, which feemed to be an antient work ; beyond it 
there is a wide arch turned over the rivulet, which ferves both for a bridge and aqueduct 
to convey the water to Ourfa. This bridge is very near the city walls, and there are 
two more of the fame kind further to the north, which convey the water to the higher _ 
parts of the town. 

We arrived at Ourfa, where I was recommended toa Turk, and alfo to a Chriftian, 
who was: fecretary to the pafha; he prefled me to go home with him, where I was 
eeey entertained on the terrace of his houfe, and took up my lodging 
with him. 

This place is called Ourfa, by the Arabs, but the Turks give it the name of Roiha 
or Rouha. It is generally agreed to be the antient city of Edefla ; and many learned 
men, and the Jews univerfally are of opinion, that it is Ur of the Chaldees. ‘The latter 
fay, that this place is called in fcripture Ourcafdin, that is, the fire of Chaldza, out of 
which, they fay God brought Abraham ; and on this account the Talinudifts affirm, 
that Abraham was here caft into the fire, and was miraculouily delivered. ‘This place 
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feems.to have retained its antient name, as many others have done; Edeffa being the 
name given it by the Greeks: however,the name of this city feems to have been changed 
in honour of one of the kings of Syria, of the name of Antiochus, and to have been called 
Antiochia. The famous fountain Callirrhoe being here, this city was diftinguifhed from 

_ others, by the name of Antiochia ad Callirrhoen, and there are medals which. were 
ftiurck with this name, though, if it had not been explained by Pliny *, it would be difficult 
to have known what place was meant. This city is remarkable on account of the 
death of the emperor Caracalla. 

‘Ourfa is built on part of two hills, and in the valley between them, at the fouth 
weft corner of a fine plain, which appears more beautiful, becaufe all the other parts 
about it are rocky, or mountainous; the town is about three miles in circumference, 
encompafled with antient walls, defended by fquare towers. On the north fide there 
as a very deep foflee, which feems to be- the bed of a winter torrent coming from the 
welt; on the eaft this foflee is not fo deep, there being much morafly ground om that 
fide: the hill on which the caftle ftands is to the fouth: fome parts of the town are 
tolerably well-built, though it is not well laid out. The great beauty of it confifts in 
fome fine fprings that rife very plentifully between two hills, and at the very walls of 
the city :’ one is confined fo as to form a fine oblong fquare bafon of water, is very 
clear, and fall. of fifh, which fwim about in fhoals, the Mahometans not permitting any 
of them to be caught. There isa walk on the fouth fide of it, and on the north a 
very beautiful mafque, and an open colonade between the court that belongs to it, and 
the water ; they have fome ftory, that Abraham came here after he would have facri- 
ficed his fon, and the fpring rofe on his coming to this place : one part of the mofque 
is efteemed very holy, and it would be exceedingly difficult for any Chriftian to obtain 
leave to go into it. “Ata fmall diftance fouth of this, there is an irregular bafon. of 
water full of fith likewife; from each of them a ftream runs eaftward through the city, 
and ferves for common ules, and to water their gardens; thefe waters are very foul 
when they have paffed the city. Thefe waters are now called Ariklan, and mutt be 
the famous Callirrhoe of the anticnts; and probably may be the river Scirto, mentioned 
by an author t of later date, as wathing the walls of the town. 

The caftle is fituated on the fouth fide of the city, at the begnning of a chain of 
hills which run fouthward: the afcent is very {teep, and there is a deep foflee cut into 
the rock on three fides of it; the caftle is about half a mile in circumference, but there 
is nothing remarkable in it, except two very lofty Corinthian pillars with their bafes, 
the capitals of which are fine; the columns confift of twenty-fix flones, each about 
one foot fix inches thick ; they are probably the remains of a portico belonging to 
fome large temple. ‘Lhere is a tradition that the throne of Nimrod ftood on thefe 
pillars ; it is certain, however, that Tamerlane erected forhe trophies on them, From 
this caftle there is a very delightful profpect of the city, the water, the gardens, and 
the fine plain to the north, which make it in every refpect a very charming place. 
‘Towards the eaft end of the city I faw fome Corinthian pillars ftanding which might 
belong to a temple: to the fouth of the caftle the hills are higher. There are agreat 
number of fepulchral grots cut in them for a confiderable way, which are a proof that 
this was a very populous city in antient times, Some ecclefiaftical hiftorians mention, 
that Abgarus, king of Edeffa, fent a letter to our Saviour 3 and there is a ciftern near 
the town, concerning which they have a confufed ftory, that the meflenger who was 


* Arabia fupradifta habet oppida, Edeflam, que quondam Antiochia dicebatur, Callirrhoen a fonte 
nominatam ; Carras clade Craffi nobiles. Plin. Nat. lib. v. a1, e 
+ Procopius, ii, 7. 
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returning with an anfwer from our Saviour, being attacked by rogues, dropped the 
letter into this ciftern ; and, they fay, the waters of it fince that time have had an extra- 
ordinary virtue, efpecially in all foul and ferophulous diforders ; but the truth of this 
whole {Lory has been much quéftioned. ‘There are feveral medals found here of the kings 
of Edeffa, of the name of Abgarus, whofe crown or tiara, is ofa very particular 
form. : 


not all Mefopotamia, but alfo a confiderable tra& of country to the weft of it as far 
as-Antab: there is a great trade in this place, as it is the only town in all thefe parts 
fora confiderable diltance, and as it is the great thoroughfare into Perfia. T hey pre. 
pare Turkey leather here, efpecially the yellow fort, for which they were formerly 
famous, ‘There are a confiderable number of Armenian Chriftians in the city ‘who 
have two churches, one large one in the city, the other at fome diftance from it; in 
the latter they fhewed me the tomb of a great faint, whom they call Ibrahim. As 
Ephraim Syrus was a deacon of Edeffa, it may be concluded that is the tomb of that 
father of the church. 

Ourfa is about three days journey from Diarbeck, which is fituate on the Tigris, and 
probably is Dorbeta of Ptolemy, mentioned as the moft northern place pn the Tigris, 
and thirty minutes north of Edeffa; it gives the name of the Diarbeckier to all this 
country; the Tigris is navigable from Diarbeck to Mouful, faid to be the antient N’ ineveh; 
from that city to Bagdat they carry on the navigation with floats of timber tied together 
on fkins of thes: and goats filled with wind; the goods which they carry are moftly 
hemp, foap, coarfe callicoes, which they weave and print there, and Turkey leather, 
efpecially the yellow fort, which they make in great perfeétion. The Capuchins have 
a fmall convent at Diarbeck ; there are a great number of Armenians in that town, who 
call the place Keramit. : 

The fables place Carre twenty-fix miles from Edeffa, which is, without doubt, the 


town now called Harran or Heren. This place is remarkable for the entire defeat of | 


Craffus and the Roman army, by Surena the Parthian general*. The Jews fay, that 
this Harran_ 3s Haran of the holy feripture t, to which Terah the father of Abraham 
went up with his family from Ur of the Chaldees, and died there f. St. Jerom alfo is 


of the ‘ame opinion, and many other authors of great credit; and the prefent name feems 


to confirm it. 
On the twenty-fecond of Auguft we fet out to the fouth weft, and travelled through 


a country very thinly inhabited: we went half an hour in a fine paved road on the’ 


fide of a hill over a narrow valley, and travelling along vales and over hills for about 
five hours, we paffed by fome cottages where they were fanning their corn; we then 
entered a narrow vale between the hills, and came into a plain, in which we dined near 
,2 well: we went on to Chermelick, which was formerly a large village, but now there 
remain in it only two or three cottages, a kane, and ahandfome mofque; to the north 
of it there is a fine rivulet, and to the weft of the village a hill, on which, they jay, 
there was a fort held for fome time by a rebel pafha. We went about an hour and a 
half to an encampment of Rufhowins, called Kolejoly; I lay near one of their tents. 
On the twenty-third we travelled over a plain, came in three hours to a defcent, and 
travelled two hours more through an uneven country encompaffed with hills, in which 
we pafled the beds of feveral winter torrents. We came to the hill over Beer, where 


* See note, ps 534. ; f Gen. xi.28.31 t Genxn 7.  ¢ ‘ 
: ag : there 


a 


‘This place is the refidence of a patha, who not only commands the greateft part, if - 
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there is a fine fpring which is conveyed: down to the gardens of Beer, and to every part 
‘of the town.’ * 

Beer is computed to be about fixteen leagues welt fouth weft of Ourfa, and is 

fituated on the fide of the hills, over the eaftern banks of the Euphrates. The great 

* plenty of water, together with the fine country along that river, and the iflands in it, 
make thié very place agreeable. It is called Beerjick-by the Turks, and may be Thiar of 
the Fables, and: Barfampfe of Ptolemy, which feems probable on comparing the latitude 
of that place with Edefia *. ; 

Beer is moft remarkable for a {trong antient caftle, in which there is 4 collection of 
thofe arms and weapons, which were ufed before the invention of gunpowder ; there 

are many bundles of arrows with iron points of different fizes; to {ome there is a fort 
of combuttible matter of brimftone, and other things, made in a triangular form bound 
in a piece of cloth, and tied on the arrow near the point ; this being lighted, and 
fhot from the bows in order to fet fire to the buildings of a town; they had another 
fort of long arrows, at the end of which iron bottles were fixed with wires, filled 
with the fame combutftible matter, which being fet on fire were fhot from their bows : 
the crofs bows are about five feet long ; the bow itfelf being almoft ftrait. There are 
feveral large inpn cafques, and fome coats of mail, made of fmall pieces of thick 
leather fewed together, fo as to make a hoop ; feveral of thefe hoops joined together 
formed the coat: there are alfo many flings, large enough to throw great balls of 
ftone of a foot diameter, fome of which ftones I faw in the cajftle; there are cords 
tied to the flings, fo that they muft have been managed by fome machine. Many 
have been of opinion that thefe were antient Roman weapons; and it is certain the 
very well agree with the defcription Ammianus Marcellinus gives of them ; but as it 
may be fuppofed that the Ronians brought thefe arms to the greateft perfection, and 
as one fees on the arrows many papers with Arabick and other eaftern languages wrote 
on them, it may be reafonably concluded, that they are the arms which happened to be 
in the caftle when fire arms were firft invented t. : 

This place is the great paffage over the Euphrates from Aleppo to Ourfa, Diarbeck, 
and Perfia. There was formerly a trade carried on from Beer to Bagdat, by two 

‘or three great boats, that went loaded yearly with the fame merchandizes that 
are carried from Diarbeck; but, for a year or two pa(t, this trade has been in- 
termitted. 

T had a troublefome affair on my hands at this place, which I will relate particularly, 
as it will give an infight into the nature of thefe fort of people. I had a letter to the 
aga at Beer, to defire his leave that I might fee the caftle, which I fent to him; and 
he anfwered, if I would come to his houfe, he would fend a man with me. I accord- 
ingly went, and he fent me word, that certain prefents of cloth muft be made to him, 
his hafnadar, the cadi, and aga of the caftle. Ifent word, that 1 had brought no cloth | 
with me; on which he faid I might go and fee the caftle; and the aga’s fecretary 
was going with me; but the aga’s fon being unwilling that he fhould have a fee, fent 
a meflage after me, that I muft prefent the cadi an hafnadar, on which I returned to 
the kane. In about two hours after the aga fent a man to conduct me to the caftle, 


* Ptolemy places Barfample in the degree of 36-15, though Mr. Maundrel fays, Beer,is in the degree of 
37-10, but I do not know on what authority. 


Some gentlemen who faw thefe things in 1702, mention that there were Arabic infcriptiona on 
fome of the helmets to this purpofe ; * That they were made by order of king Dahr, and that they had 
*s on them the lion and tiger, which were his enfigns of war.” 
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where every thing was fhewn to me, except the arms; they pretended that the pafha 
had the key of them; but | found that was only a pretence, and that if I would 
prefent the aga of the caftle about the value of a guinea, I might fee them ; which I 
complied with, and brought away fome of the arrows according to cuftom, Soon 
after my return to the kane, a meflage came, that the aga defired to fee me, for,*with-. 
out doubt, they had heard what I gave to the aga of the caftle ; but 1 was condutted 
to the mofolem, an officer under the aga, who afked me, if I knew that [ ought’ not 
to have feen the caftle without the aga’s leave. I told him, that the aga had fent 
his: fervant to condu&t me to the caftle; he then faid, I muft inake prefents to the 
aga and to him; and if I had not cloth I might give it in money. I anfwered, that 
Thad only money enough to bear the charges of my journey ; on which he faid, I fhould 
not leave the place. I went to the kane, prepared for my departure, and rode down to 
the Euphrates, where I faw the man of the mofolem haftening the boatmen to put off; 
but, contrary to their cuftom, I rode on horfeback into the boat at the open end of 
it, the aga and his people, as they told me, looking from their windows with {miles of 
applaufe ; for I was afterwards informed, that on hearing the mofolem had fent orders 
that they fhould not carry me over, the aga had fent word that the mofolem.had no 
bufinefs to ftop me, and that, though I gave nothing, I might go where I pleafed ;. fo I 
croffed the Euphrates, and came again into Syria. 2° 

That part which I faw of Mefopotamia, excepting the plain of Ourfa, is but a very 
indifferent country, efpecially between Ourfa and Beer ; and I was informed, that the. 
country towards Diarbeck is all mountainous or rocky, notwithftanding which it produces 
excellent grapes and wine, and a great number of piftachio trees, which grow wild; 
‘the country is not well watered, having in many places no other fupply but rain water, 
which is preferved in cifterns. he northern parts are inhabited by Curdeens, who 
ufe no other weapons but pikes, not having fire arms. The fouthern parts are inhabited 
by a very bad generation of Arabs; and it is faid they are punifhed with death, if any 
of them pafs the Euphrates into Syria: many Curdcens live very honeftly here as well 
as in Syria, and cultivate the land; in fummer they remove to fomé@ place at a diftance 
from their villages, and live under tents, generally in a place retired frone the road, 
that they may be free from the injuries of the foldiery, and the people of the pafha, 
who often take away their children by force for the war: we always met with a kind 
reception from them, when they knew they had nothing to fear from us. All the 
Chriftians are Armenians ; the architeCture of their churches is very particular ; they 
have oblong fquare windows, and over them fquare windows; the former are only 
open in the furmmer for coolnefs, and in winter filled up with hewn ftone fitted to them, 
and I faw fome of them open, and others fhut up. 


Cuap. XVIIL — Of Jerabees the Old Gerrha ; Bambouk, the antisnt Hierapolis; and of 
. the Valley of Salt. 


THE bed of the Euphrates, as 1 conjectured, is about a quarter of a mile broad at 
Beer the river is not above half that breadth when the water is low; the bed of it 
here is gravelly; there is an inner and an outer bank, but it rarely overflows the inner 
banks; when it does, they fow water melons and other fruits of that kind as foon as 
ihe water retires, and have a great produce; there are feveral beautiful iflands below 
Beer, which produce a great quantity of hemp, which frequently grows near ten feet 
high. Some Englith gentlemen meaiured the bed of the river at Beer, and found it 
to be fix hundred and thirty yards broad ; but they found that the river in September 

VOL. x. 32 was 
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was only two hundred and fourteen yards over ; they thought that it was about nine 
or ten feet deep in the middle, and were informed that the water fometimes rifes 
twelve feet perpendicular. The poor people fwim over the river on {kins filled 
with wind, 
+ On-the twenty-third of Auguft we croffed the Euphrates. It happened to be a very 
windy-evening, fo we took thelter within the walls of fome cottages, but being advifed 
that it was not fafe to remain there, we retired into a ‘ruined kane, and hired a man 
to watch with us all night ; he fhut the doors of the kane, and laid great {tones againft 
them, for this place is much infefted with robbers, and the pegple are obliged to fleep 
all together on the top of their houfes,to defend themfelves againft them, Accordingly 
in the night two or three men came and tied their horfes near the kane, and began to 
roll away the ftones by means of a {mall hole in the door; but the man went up on 
the walls and {poke to them, on which they went away, and came again ; however, 
on his {peaking to them a fecond time, they went off. As there was fome danger in 
this journey from the Turcomen called Begdelees, I hired two of the moft notorious of 
. them at Beer for a fafeguard, and on the twenty-fourth in the morning they came over 
to us: We went fouthward along the banks of the Euphrates, and having travelled a 
mile we paffed by a village, oppofite to which is Mezera, on the eatt fide of the river, 
where there's a fmall mount, and the village is beautifully planted with wood: the 
Englith commonly encamp there, when they make any excurfions this way; we then 
went at a little diftance from the river, and paffed by Kenaia, and over a ftream called 
Nifib, which has a deep channel ; a {mall branch is brought from it, which runs further 
to the north, On the fouth fide of the Nifib is an uninhabited village called Ceurke, 
which is enclofed with a wall, and appears only like a Jarge kane. On the eaft fide of 
the Euphrates there is a place called Gibel: we were now about two hours from Beer, 
and travelling two hours more near the river, arrived at Jerabees, which muft be 
Gerrhe of Ptolemy, and probably had its name from the worthip of the Syrian god 
Jerabolus *. This city is mentioned as on the Euphrates ; by what remains it appears 
to have been of an“oblong fquare figure ; it is watered on the north by a fmall 
ftream ; the old town is about half a mile long from north to fouth, and a quarter of 
a mile broad; it has very high ramparts on every fide, except towards the river ; 
thefe are probably the remains of the ancient walls, for there are fome figns of a wall 
on the top of them; there was an entrance on each fide of thefe three fides, the two 
largeft of which are to the weft and fouth: I faw fome remains of a bafement of hewn 
dtone on the weft fide, but to the fouth I faw only the foundation of the gateway. There 
-is a long mount on the eaft fide over the river; which is between forty and fifty feet 
high, extending fouthwards about two thirds of the length of the city, and is fixty-fix 
paces wide ; the afcent to it is oppofite to the weft gate. This was, without doubt, a 
caftle, and it was encompafied with a wall about eight feet thick. On the fouth fide 
of the town there are foundations of a building, which are a little to the north of fome 
confiderable heaps of ruins ; they lie in fuch a manner, that it may be concluded there 
were great buildings in that quarter, divided from one another by thort ftreets. Thefe 
“buildings probably belonged to a temple, which feems to have been to the weft, 
though very little of the foundations could be difcovered, as there is a ruined village 


“ Dr Halley, in his obfervations on the flate of Palmyra takes notice that Jeribolus is the fame deity 
that is menticned in the infcriptions publifhed by Giuter and Spon, which according to the latter is written 
APAIBOAQ, By the figure of this idol, extant in Spon, it appears, that this deity was reprefented 
with the moon oh his fhoulders, and confequently was the fame as the Deus Lunus of the Syvians, whofe 
name in their language could not be hetter expreffed than by Jarchbol, Dominus Lunas. 


on 
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on-that fpot, To the north I faw a wall with pilafters on one fide of it; this wall is 
about a hundred and feventy paces long. I took notice of four low walls to the fouth, 
which feemed to have been the bafements of four colonades of a grand entrance or 
avenue; I faw alfo feveral bafes and pillars which lay feattered about this place. : 

From thefe ruins of Gerrhe: we went an hour fouth fouth weft to an encampment 
of Turcomen, where we ftopped; they were in round tents, made of reeds, and 
covered with bundles of liquorice. In winter and rainy weather they cover their tents 
with a coarfe fort of felt. A branch from the Euphrates comes from this place, and 
falls again into the river below, making a large fruitful ifland, chiefly cultivated 
with hemp. 

Wetravelled an hour to the fepulchre ofa fheik, called Ahperar, which is at the end 
of the plain on a rivulet; on the north fide of which we travelled about an hour to the 
weft, and croffed the river at a place where a caravan of Turcomen had ftopped, who 
were carrying corn from Sarouch; that place is on the Euphrates, about a day’s 
journey off, and three from Aleppo; it may be the country of Sura, mentioned by 
Ptolemy in the Palmyrene, as thirty-five minutes fouth of Gerrhz, doubtlefs the fame as 
Sura of Pliny *, and Sure of the Tables, placed one hundred and two miles from 
Palmyra. ec, ez 

We went about an hour and a half to the fouth fouth weft over fome low hills 
through a defert country, and came to the river Sejour; we travelled by the fide of it 
weftward for about half an hour to an encampment called Sumata, belonging to 
Arabs, who are relations of Mahomet, and, as they fay, defcended from Sultan Ahmed 
of Brufa; their fheik lives at an emcampment to the eaft of Bambouch ; there are in all 
about fifty tents of them. Here we ftaid all night, and on the twenty-fifth went about 
an hour and a half fouth eaft to the encampment of the fheik, which was on a ftream 
that was carried to fupply Bambouch with water. I was conduéted to the tent of the 
great fheik Aiyptedeh, who by their accounts, amidft all his poverty, would have 
been the heir to this great empire, if the Ottoman government had not taken place; 
he came out to us in a ragged habit of green filk, lined with fur, appeared to be a 
handfome black man, of a good complexion, between thirty and forty; and kad much 
the look of a gentleman; he preffed me to accept of a collation and coffee, but as 
I defigned to fee the ruins before the heat of the day came-on, I begged to be ex- 
cufed, and he mounted his horfe, and went with me about an hour to Bambouch, 
commonly called by the Franks Bambych, and by the antients Hierapolis, which was 
the Greek name that was given it by Seleucus; it was called alfo Bambyce, which 
feems to be the Syrian name ftill retained ; and it is very remarkable, that Hierapolis in 
Afia Minor has much the fame name, being called Pambouk Calafi [the cotton caftle]. 
The Tables make it twenty-four miles diftant from Zeuma on the Euphrates‘and: - 
from Ceciliana; they place it alfo feventy-two miles from Berya, though it is not ' 
‘above fifty from Aleppo. One of the Syrian names of this place was Magog +; it was a” 
city of the Cyrrheftica, and is fituated at the fouth end of a long vale, which is about a 
quarter of a mile broad, watered with a ftream that is brought by the aqueduéts of 
Bambych ; and, to preferve the water from being wafted, it paffes through this vale in 
an artificial channel or aqueduét, which is built with ftone on a levelwith the ground. 
The form of the city was irregular ; fome parts of the walls which remain entire, ere 


* Plin, Nat. Hitt. v. 26, 


+ Czleshabet—Bambycen, qu alio nomine Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vero Magog. Ibi prodigiofa 
Atargatis, Grecis autem Decreto dita, coktur. Plin. Nat. Hitt. v. 19. 
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nine feet thick, and above thirty fect high; they are cafed’ with -hewn ftone bottr 
infide and out, and are about two miles in circumference ; there was a’ walk all round 
on the top of the walls, to which there is an afcent by a flight of ftairs, which’are built 
on arches; the wall is defended by towers on five fides, at the diftance of fifty paces 
from each other ; and there is a low fofle without the wails. The four gates of the 
city age about fifteen feet wide, and defended by a femicircular tower on each fide ; 
the water that fupplied the town, as I was informed, comes from a hill about twelve 
miles to the fouth, and the city being on an advanced ground, the water runs in a 
channel, which is near twenty feet below the furface of the earth, and in feveral parts 
of the city there are holes down to the water about five feet wide, and fifteen long, 
with two ftones acrofs, ‘one about five feet, the other.about ten feet from the top, in 
order, as may be fuppofed, to facilitate the defcent to the water ; it is probable they had 
fome machines to draw up the water at thefe holes, In the fide of one of them I {aw 
a ftone about four feet long, and three wide, on which there was a relief of two winged 
perfons holding a fheet behind a woman a ‘little over her head ; they feem to carry her 
on their fithy tails which join together, and were probably defigned to reprefent the 
Zephyrs, carrying Venus of the fea. : 

At the weft part of the town there is a dry bafon, which feemed to have been 
triangular ; if is clofe to the town wall 3 at one corner of it there is a ruined building, 
which feems to have extended into the bafon, and probably was defigned in order to 
behold with greater conveniency fome religious teremonies or public {ports, This may 
be the lake where they had facred fithes that were tame *. : ‘ 

About two hundred paces within the eaft gate there is a raifed ground, on which 
probably ftood the temple of the Syrian goddefs Atargatis, thought to be the fame as 
Afhteroth of the Sidonians, and Cybele of the Romans, for whofe worthip this place 
was fo famous. I conje€tured it to be about two hundred feet in front. It is pro- 
bable that this is the high ground from which they threw people headlong in their 
religious ceremonies, and fometimes even their own children, though they mutt in. 
evitably perifh. I obferved a low wall running from it to the gate, fo that probably it 
had fuch a grand avenue as the temple at Gerrhe; and the enclofure of the city is 
irregular in this part, as if fome ground had been taken in after the building of the 
walls to make that grand entrance ; it is probable that all the fpace north of the 
temple belonged to it, A court is mentioned to the north of the temple, and a tower 
likewife before the temple, which was built ona terrace twelve feet high. If this tower 
was on the high ground | mentioned, the temple muft have been welt of it, of which 
T could fee no remains ; it poflibly might have been where there are now fome ruins 
of a large building, which feems to have been a church with a tower ; to the weft of 
which there are fome ruinous arches, which might be part of a portico. It is faid, that not 
only Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, contributed to the fupport of this temple, but 
even Arabia, and the territories of Babylon; to the weit of the town there is a high 
ground, and fome burial places ; and fo there are alfo to the north eaft, where I faw 
infcriptions in the oriental languages, and feveral croffes. Ata little diftance from the 
north-eaft corner of the town there is a building like a church, but within it, there is 
fome Gothic work, fuch as is feen in antient mofques; and there is a room on each: 
fide, of the fouth end; the whole is ruinous, but very ftrongly built, and they call it 
the houfe of Phila. 


* Plin, Hit. sxxii. 8. | : te 
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The theik invited us to go back and dine with him; but I took leave, and pre» 
fented him with a piece of money, as I was told he expected it. We went on towards — 
Aleppo, and travelled an hour and a half north-welt to Shihiet, where there is a: 
mofque, which feemed to have been an old church; a little beyond this place the 
Turcomen had an encampment, a rivulet running near it, which I conjecture might be ° 
the Sejour; here we dined, and went about an hour and a half weft fouth welt to a 
water called Samgour, where I would have paid my two Turcomen; but they would 
not take the money I agreed for, and went on further, fo I gave them fomething more,, 
and then they left us. “We went on an hour to the place where the road goes to the 
north-weft to Khillis. Near two leagues farther on the road is Jelbegly under a hill, 
which is a village of robbers. We went about an hour farther to Aadeneh, a village 
of Turcomen, who had lately been robbed of every thing by the Arabs; it being a 
fituation where they are liable to be plundered both by the Curdeens and roving 
Turcomen, as well as the Arabs; when we arrived four of the Begdelies went out, and 
four more came in; fo that we were inno {mall danger of being robbed, either that 
night or the next day. 

On the twenty-fixth we fet out three hours before day ;. in two howrs we-came to a 
fine fertile plain; in an hour anda half more we paffed near Bathe, and in half an hour. 
came to a large village called Bab, fituated under a hill, the weft end of which is called 
Sheik Majar; under that part of the hilla large village, called Sur, is fituated, which. 
ds three hours from Aleppo. I was informed thate there isa very antient fynagogue 
at Bab, called fheik Efaiah, to which there is a great refort at fome certain time of the 
year, afew Jews *only living there; about a league to the eaft of this hill there is ¢ 
village called Derah, " We went fouth-weft by the rivulet Mazouty, and near a village 
called Bezouah, and in lefs than an hour more came to a moft pleafant village called. 
‘Fedif, which is computed to be twenty miles to the eaft of Aleppo ; the country about 
it is finely improved with a young plantation of mulber trees, which was made under. 
the direction of a French merchant, who had an intereft'In the lands, and is very much 
like the country between Chantilly and Paris; there is a fynagogue there which is had 
in great veneration, and, if miftake not, they have fome antient manufcript in it, on 
the account of which it ig much frequented by the Jews. In the hill near this town 
there are many fepulchres and curious aqueduéts cut in the rock; they have fome 
tradition, that one of the minor prophets lived here. We dined in a garden at this 
place, and proceeded on our journey ; I faw feveral buftards in this country, We 
travelled an hour to Beery, and an hour more by a ftream called Ein Dahab [The- 
golden fpring,’]] and came to the deferts; and after travelling about a league we arrived 
at Shirbey, where we were very civilly received by the fheik, and hada grand fupper 
ferved ; for this theik ufually goes with the Europeans to the valley of falt, but not 
without a proper gratification. 

On the twenty-feventh we travelled three hours fouthwards to ‘the valley of falt, 
which is about twelve miles eaft fouth eaft of Aleppo, lying under that chdin of 
mountains which are between Aleppo and Kennafferin; this. valley. of falt isa lake in. 
the winter, ‘which I conje€tured to be about five miles long, and a mile and a half 
broad in the narroweft part, and it may be near a league in the wideft ; it is faid to be ° 
filled by rain as well as by {prings, one of which is falt, and is called the mother of* 
the falt; in the fummer time the water evaporates, which being ftrongly impregnated 
with falt from the nitrous foil, the falt remains on the ground in cakes about half an 
inch thick ; they beat it in order to feparate it from the ground, and when they have 
collected the fineft falt on the top, théy take up the cake. which has fome dirt mived 
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with it towards the bottom, they feparate it as well ag they can, and when.it is 
thoroughly dry, and crumbled to duft, they throw it up in the air, as they go she corn, 
and the:wind carries away the duit, leaving the pure falt. There is.a figall village 
here “called Geboué, built on ap eminence which has been raifed by the refyfe of 
the falt. Rar, eae 

‘We went on. towards Aleppo, to which city there are two roads; the great fre- 
querited foad is to the north, and there is another in which we went to the fouth; in 
two hours and a half we paffed'by Trihané, and in an hour more came to Elhafs; an 
hour beyond which we pafled through Gibly, and in half an hour more came to Nerop, 
which is an hour from Aleppo*. 


* 
Crap, XIX. — Of St. Simon Stylites, Daina, and fome other Places, in the way to Antioch. 


I TOOK leave of my friends at Aleppo, from whom I had received all manner of 
civilities, and proceeded on my journey to the welt. On the nineteenth of September 
we travelled north-weft and by weft, and in an hour and a half paffed by Beluremene, 
and half an hour further through Elarid, and then by Marah in a fine valley, which is 
about the fame diftance; in half an hour we afcended to a ftony, uneven, defert 
country, and travelling an hour and a half came toa well of good water, having feen 
feveral ruined villages in the way; and in about two hours more we arrived at the 


ruined convent of St. Simon Stylites, computed to be about fix hours from Aleppo ; 


this convent was very famous in théfe parts in the fixth and feventh centuries, as well 
on account of the devotion that was paid to this faint, as for the fpaciéufnefs and mag- 
nificence of its buildings. Cardinal Baronius, in his annals makes mention of St. Simon 
Stylites; and Evagrius fays, that he lived here on a pillar, which is the reafon of his 
being diftinguifhed by the name of Stylites, though another author gives an account 
that he lived on the top of the mountain for fixty-eight years. The whole convent 
appears to have been built of large hewn ftone, and is above a quarter of a mile in 
length ; the church efpecially is very magnificent, and is built in the form of a Greek 
crofs ; under the middle of an o€tagon dome are the remains of the famous pillar, on 
which they fay St. Simon lived for fo many years ; what remains of it was hewn out of 
the rock, that is, the pedeftal, which is eight feet {quare, and 4 very {mall part of the 
column ; the part of the crofs to the eaft of this was the choir, at the eaft end of which 
are three femicircles, where without doubt, there were, three altars, and the entrances 


* Some Englith gentlemen in their excurfions from Aleppo made the following obfervations, as to the 
fitnation of feveral places, and their diftances: Rea, the village under the hill fouth weft of Aleppo i 
twelve hours from that city; old Rea three hours fouth-eaft of that ; Freka two hours fouth-weft of Rea 
Saint Simon Stylites fix hours to the north-weft of Aleppo; Killis nine hours north of Aleppo, and.north- 
eaft of Sheik Baraquet ; going two hours north from Killis, they came to a bridge of three arches over the 
Ephreen, and in ten minutes further north to a bridge of feven arches ovcr the Safo, the fame that is called 
the Sabon by Mr. Maundrel; they then went fifteen minutes weft to the monument mentioned at Corus 
by Mr. Maundrel ; they returned to Killis, and went to Hajar Yardereen, or Gadjeia, where the river of 
Aleppo rifes. 1 have alio been informed by an Englifh gentleman, fince I lett Aleppo, who had been at 
the place, that about twelve miles weft of Aleppo, there is a round-or oval pit about a hundred yards 
in diameter, and forty deep, it being a folid rock all round, which for the firft twenty feet is perpendicular ; 
below which there is a iteep defcent to the bottom, where it terminates ina point ; there is only one wa: 
down to it, which is not paffable for beafts; about half way down there is a grotto worked into the rock 
about four feet high, and thirty feet long. Europeans call it the funk village, from an opinion of fome 
that there was formerly a village fwallowed up there ; or, ifit is not natural, it might be a quarry for ftone, 
which might be drawn up by proper engines, though the form of it {eems to be an objection to it. 
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to them are adorned with reliefs ; this convent was deftroyed by a prince of Aleppo, at 

the latter end of the tenth century. I obferved that there was a ruined village below 

the convent. We went on an hour and a half to Ertefy, which is a village under the. 
Kill called Sheik Baraket. As I went this way, I faw feveral ruined villages, at fome 

diftance, built of hewn ftone. I obferved fome antient reliefs at this village, particularly © 
three victories, holding three feftoons under three heads, on a marble coffin, with sim- 

perfect Greek infcriptions under them. ; 

On the twentieth we went by a very difficult road up the high hill of Sheik Baraket,, 
which is fo called from a Turkith faint who is buried in a mofque. on the top of the 
hill; a little way up the north fide of this hill, in another road, there is an epitaph in 
Greek and Latin of a Roman foldier of the eighth legion ; and at the foot of the. hill 
to the north, there is a Greek infcription on a fepulchral grot, that has two {tately 
pillars over it. ‘lhe mofque or burial place on the hill adjoins to an enclofure about 
eighty paces {quare, which feems to be of great antiquity; the wall is built of hewn 
ftone, and is about three feet thick; there was a portico all round, as appears by. 
feveral pieces of pillars ftanding; there are three or four tiers of tone remaining, and 
Icould fee that it was adorned with pilafters on the outfide. It is probable, that in 
the middle of this court there was either fome temple or ftatue, probably of Bacchus, 
as I concluded from fome Greek infcriptions, which I copied from the outfide of the, 
walls, two of which feemed to relate to the wall built round the court, and the third is, 
fepulchral. Itis poffible this hill might be famous for good wine, the fituation of it, 
being very advantageous for vineyards, and on this account the god of wine might be 
particularly worthipped here. al 

“To the eaft and fouth-eaft of this hill there are fome magnificent buildings almoft. 
entire, which were probably built for places of retirement ; from it we defcended to the 
fouth into a fine plain; towards the north end of which the direét road paffes from 
Aleppo to Scanderoon, and goes over the famous caufeway and bridges that are built 
over the rivulets, which run into the lake of Antioch. The bridge confifts of twenty. 
four arches, and is called Morat Pafha; the caufeway and bridges were built in fix 
months by a grand vizier of that name, under fultan Achmet, for the convenience 
of marching the army, and carrying the baggage to Bagdat. This road is now dif- 
ufed, becaufe it is much infelted by the Curdeens ; fo we went further to the fouth, 
into the high road from Aleppo to Antioch. Gephyra, the firft place in the Tables 

etween Antioch and Cyrro, was probably at this bridge, that word fignifying a bridge 
in Greek. ‘The weftern hills towards mount Amanus are called Almadaghy ; about 
half an hour after we had left the hill we had Alaka to the left, from which this part 
of the plain has itsname; to the north of it there are fome ruins. On the hill to the 
eaft there is a magnificent rain of the middle age called Kerayee; in an hour and a 
half we came into the high road from Aleppo to Antioch, at a village called Daina, 
which may be Emma in the Tables, the fame as Irma of Ptolemy, placed in the road 
between Antioch and Chalcis, twenty-three miles diftant from the former, and twenty 
from the latter ;_the antiquities that remain here fhew that it has been a place of fome 
confideration, efpecially the great number of fepulchral grots cut down into the rock, 
which is hollowed out into courts with feveral apartments round them; on fome in- 
deed I faw Chriftian Greek infcriptions; among thefe fepulchres there is a very 
beautiful fabric, which is a {quare canopy of ftone with its entablature, fupported by 

four Ionic pillars on a’ folid bafement ; the place where it ftands might induce one fo . 
think that it was fome fepulchral monument; but the manner of the building would 
rather incline one to conclude that it was defigned to place fome ftatue in, as the ones 
o 
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of worfhip ; poifibly it mpi be older than the burial places here, which may be of 
the times of Chriftianity. In the fkirts of the village there are remains of two houfes ; 
one of them is large, with a great enclofure, and a tower ; the other, which is fmaller, has 
an Ionic colonnade in front, both above and below; the crofs over the doors, and two 
. Greek infcriptions, fhew it to be a Chriftian building of the fame nature as many others 
I have mentioned? This feems to be the plain in which Aurelian firft conquered 
Zendbia; as it is faid to be near Imma, in the neighbourhood of Antioch ; and I have 
been informed, that a pillar or obelifk was feen at a diftance towards the fouth 
end of the plains of Daina, which might be erected in memory of this action, When 
we came to Daina I faw a great number of horfemen, and we were apprehenfive that 
they were Curdeens, but, on enquiry, we found they were the pafha’s people, who were 
ih fearch of fome cattle, which the Curdcens had ftole. Between this place and 
Aleppo there are the remains of an old caufeway about three hundred yards long, made 
with very large ftones, which has obtained the name of Julian’s cauieway, 

We went on towards Antioch ; not far from Daina we pafied by two or three mag- 
nificent ruined villages, and in half an hour came to fome low hills; and having gone 
as much further arrived at a {mall plain, in which I faw feveral ruins, and in about an 
hour came to a ruined village, and a handfome church almoft entire ; en hour further 
we came toa village called Tefin, which is very finely fituated on a rifing ground over a 
large plam, through which the river Afe, or Orontes, runs; the lake of Antioch is in 
this plain, and it is bounded to the weft by mount Amanus. In this village there are 
remains of the front of a church, adorned with fculpture ; and over the door of it is a 
defaced"Greek infcription; Tefin is famous for the beft oil of olives in all the country. 
We paffed over the plain in the night, and I obferved the lightning fhooting horietataily 
in the form it is reprefented in Jupiter’s hand, dnd on the reverfes of the medals of the 
Greek kings of Syria, which 1 took the more notice of, as I never faw it in that 
manner in any other country; and without doubt, from this they took the figure of it 
as it is feen on the medals, 

We repofed at Tefin till nine o’clock at night, when we fet out for Antioch in com. 
pany with an aga and his retinue; inan hour and a half we paffed over a large rivulet 
called Angoulé ; in about an hour more we came into a plain, and in two hours to the 
Orontes. Iadvanced fome way before the aga, and when I approached the bridge 
called Gefer Hadid, [the iron bridge] a Curdeen rode away from it in full {peed ; this 
bridge confifts of nine arches ; there are two towers built to it, the gates of them are@ 
covered with iron plates, which, I fuppofe is the reafon why it is called the iron bridge. 
"The Curdeens never venture over this bridge, fo that all the country to the fouth-weft 
by the fea fide, which is weft of the hills, is perfectly fafe as far as Acres, the Arabs not 
daring to pafs the mountains to the weft. 1 flopped at this gate until it was day. : 

On the twenty-firft, having croffed the Orontes, we came into a plain, and went 
to the fouth fouth weft; on the eaft fide of the plain there is a low ridge of pleafant 
hills, covered with trees, and at the foot of them a village, which has a large plantation 
of wood about it, and, if I do not miftake, it is called Bidembole. In about an hour 
and a half we came to the end of thefe hills, which approach to the Orontes, that river 
ruaning fouth fouth welt from the bridge to this place; here there was a country guard 
to watch if any rogues attempted to pafs that way. Beyond this place there isa tower, 
and I faw in two places fome foundations of old walls, which probably are the remains 
of Antigonia, as I fhall have occafion to obferve; this is about an hour and a half 
from Antioch, As I approached that city, I obferved that the rocky hills were high 
and fteep, and there are fome fepulchral grots in them ; there are alfo feveral fountains 
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at the foot of the hills. I went within the walls of the old town, and {topping at a 
garden fent aletter I had to a merchant under the proteétion of the Englith conful, 
who invited meto his houfe. I ftayed a day at Antioch, then went into Cilicia, and 
came back again to that city, of which I chufe to give an account on my return, 


Cuap.XX.— Of the places between Antioch and Baias in Cilicia. Of the battle between 
Alexander and Darius, and of Scanderoon. 


ON the twenty-third we fet out from Antioch to the north, croffing the Orontes 
on a bridge, and in half an hour paffed over another bridge ; in an hour and a half 
more I {aw a village at fome diftance on the right, called Aiaouerazey, crofled another 
ftream on a bridge, and faw the river two or three miles to the right, that comes fron | 
the lake of Antioch, the waters of which run about eight miles fouthwards, and fall 
into the Orontes, it is called The Crooked Paflage; and they told me, that the camels 
in the caravans ford through it in the way to Alexandria, as this is a more fecure pat: 
fage than that which is to the north of the lake. We went northwards in the plain 
under the hills, and paffed at no great diftance from the lake of Antioch, called Bahrs 
Agoule (‘The White Lake], by reafon of the colour of its waters ; d wag informed, 
that it is called alfo Bahr-al-Sowda. The lake extends in length from the fouth fouth. 
ea{t to the north north weft, and may be about ten miles long, and five broad. Having 
paffed over two or three ftreams on bridges, we came in about three hours to the 
river Patrakene, over which there is a bridge of four arches, and two of them feemed 
to be antient. This may be the Oenoporasof Strabo, which he mentions a little before 
the hill Trapezon, and I fuppofe is that which is now called Benclefi, which I fhall have 
occafion to mention. At this river Ptolemy Philomator, having conquered Alexander 

_ Bratas, died of a wound which he received in battle. In an hour more we came toa 
hill with a tower on it, at the entrance in between the hills; we travelled half an 
hour, and came again into the plain at Caramout, which is a walled inclofure, about a 
quarter of a mile in circumference, and has houfes and fhops in it, like a little town, 
being a place of defence againft the Curdeens ; a ftream runs on the weft fide ef it, 
mear which we repofed for a fhort time, and joined a fmall caravan. We then turned 
to the weft between the hills; on the left is a high mountain called Alailum ; we 
faw alfo, about two miles to the north, the ftrong caftle of Pagras on the hills; this 
‘was the antient name of it in the Itinerary, in which it is placed fixteen miles from Alex- 
andria, and twenty-five from Antioch ; which latter is a miftake, for the Jerufalem 
Journey (calling it Pangrios) puts it more juftly fixteen miles from Antioch. As I 
have been informed a river called Sewda rifes in the meuntain to the weft, and runs 
under this place, and is that river, over which the bridge is built, called Kefer Abead, 
and falls into the lake of Antioch; and, I fuppofe, that the lake is called Bahr-el 
Sowda from this river, which feems to be the river Arceuthus mentioned by Strabo 
immediately after Pagra, as running through the plain of Antioch; and as none of 
the antients mention this lake, it is probable that it has been made fince their time. 

The road over the hills is very dangerous by reafon of the Curdeen robbers. We 
went over two hills much frequented by them, but they do not ufually go to the weit 
of thefe hills ; we went by a terrace on the fide of the hill, and faw great ruins of 
thick walls on each fide of the road, which might be a tower, or gateway ; and ap+ 
proaching near Baylan, we went through a pafs cut in the rock; the former probably 
were the gates of Syria, which might, be fo called from their being built like a gateway, 
and the latter might be a pafs to them. Baylan is about ten miles from Caramout 3 it 

Vol. x. 4a is 
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is a large village, built on the-fide of the hills over the vale, and has formerly beer 
much frequented by the Europeans, even from Aleppo, on account of the deolnels ‘of 
its fituation, as it is at prefent by thofe of Scanderoon. This place is probably 
PiGanus of the Jerufalem Itinerary, placed nine miles from Alexandria and ej ht: from 
Pangrios. This is one of the great paffes into Cilicia ;. and as there were three * in 
all, it has caufed fome confufion in relation tothem. The pals: we now went through 
is either that which was called fimply the gates, or the gates of Syriat, and perhaps 
fometimes the gates of Cilicia t. The fecond pafs was near Iffus, fuppofed to be Baias, 
robably to the fouth of it; this was called the gates of Amanus'|. Strabo does not 
fem to mention this pals, and it may be concluded from the degrees of latitude in 
Ptolemy, and the order itis in, that he {peaks of the middle pafs, The third I take to 
be the pafé near Aigea, from one part of Cilicia into the other, which was alfo called 
The Gates of Amanus §, and the gates of Taurus; aid I would diftinguith it from 
the others by the name of the Gates of ‘Taurus, or Cilicia. _We went along the 
fide of the hills for about two or three mileg to the weft, and defcending turned to 
the fouth, and having gone a mile, came into the plain, ‘and travelling about fix miles 
further we arrived at Scanderoon, as itis called by the natives ; but the: Europeans give 
it the name of Alcxandretta. From this place we went to Baias, whichis generally 
agreed to be the antient Ifus in Cilicia, The Jerufalem Itinerary calls it Baiaa, and 
es it fixteen miles from Alexandria, and Ptolemy makes iffus fixteen minutes 
fhorth of that place. - The bay alfo had the name of Ificus from this town, which is 
fituated’ towards the north-calt -corner of the gulph. There is a little bay to the 
north of the town, where there are ruins ‘of an antient port, in which the fhips might 
poflibly lie fecure in former times, but now it is'a very bad harbour, being much 
‘expofed to the fouth-weft winds, which are very dangerous; on the fouth fide of it 
there is a mountain torrent, which comes from that opening, by which there isan 
afcent to the gates of ‘Amanus; this is the middle way of the three mentioned’ into 
Cilicia; the bed of this torrent I fuppofe to have been the bounds between Cilicia and 
Syria with thofe who maké all fouth: of Iffus to be in Syria. Cicero’mentions, in one 
a his epiftles, that he was here called Imperator, after he had gained a victory. It is 
tobe obferved, that there was a third pafs from Cappadocia into’ Cilicia, called Thé 
Gates of ‘Taurus, by which Alexander paffed ; the plain, - to the weft of the mountains 
in which Baias ftands; is not above a mile wide,’ but ‘it is a fine {pot : and the gardens 
about Baias are the bett in all thefe-countries, infomuch that Aleppo is fupplied with 
oranges and lemons from this place; they have a tolerable trade, by reafon that ‘the 
firman for importing rice and coffee from Aigypt is in the hands of fome metthanta 
here, and from this place it is diftributed to Aleppo, and all the country reund 
-about **. é 
aa To 
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* Afperi tres aditos, & perangufti fant, quorum uno Cilicia iritranda eft. Q. Cartii, lib. iii. ¢.4. and 
Prol. v. 15. + Strabo, xiv. 676. £ Q. Curtii, lib. iii. 8. || Arrianos, it.-g4... Polybii Fragmen- 
ta, xii, 8. Q. Curtii. lib, iii. 8. Prol. v. 8. § Strabo, xiv. p. 676.. @ Cicero.ad Afficum, Epitt. 20. 
| ** Some Englith gentlemen went from Baias to Tarfus; they travelled to the north weft an hour and 
fifty minutes, and came to a water, Efeppufe a-rivalet 5 thefame i¢-may be that another calls the Delifu, 
and which I was told, was called Balichie 3. its: thirty yatds: ‘broad, but very fhallow. In half an hour 
more they arrived at Karabolat ; in two-boursand fifty. minutes they eame to the @nd of the bay of :Scan- 
deroon, and in thirty-five minutes more to the iron gate, which was probably the old gate of Cilicia, and 
is, 1 fuppofe, that which is deferibed by another -peifon as a ruined gateway ; here they faw on the left a 
Jong caufeway, which they thought might be an antient work. In an hour and twenty minutes they, arrived 
at Kurkala,.or Kurtculla, as it is called by another perfon ; this may be Cattabalaof Ptolemy;.snd the 
fame as Catavolomis of the Jerufalem Jowmey 5 at this place there is a large kane. In an hour dhd three 
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fo the north of Balas is the famous pafs into Afia minor *, The plain in which 
Salis Thands is aboyt two miles long : at the fouth end of it there ig a rifing ground of 
Yow hill, over which there is a road for about a mile that leads into a plain three quar- 
ters of a mile wide, and about a mile and a half long, having the mountains to the eaft, 
and the fea to the welt; at the fouth end of it are {ome low hills, which extend four 
miles 

oe 

quarters they came toa bridge in the plain, probably over a winter torrent, and in lefs than an hourto the 
end of the plain, and to a caufeway which led through a ftreight to another plain, and in two hours they 
came to Myfos ; their courfe hitherto was north weft; this isthought to be Mopfueltia, and may be the 
the fameas Manfitta of the Jerufalem Journey; a river runs through it called Tahan, or Gehun, which is 
thought to be the Pyramus. Anothey perfon travelling this way fays, that the Pyramus at Amuafy 

is thea the Quinda ; that river ran into the fea to the weit of Mallus according to Ptolemy, and Alexander - 
fled over it before he came to Mailus, which feems to have been on the weit fide of that head of land, 
‘now called Cape Mallo, as Aigz doubtlefs was on the ealt fide of it, at the place now called Ajias Kala. 
There was a bridge here over the river of nine arches, and it was two hundred and thirty paces long 5 at 


one end of the bridge are two pillars, on one of which there is an antient Greek infeription ; five of the - - 


arches of this bridge were carried away by a great flood after violent raing in 1737, ‘Phe town appeared 
to be old, and there is a caftle within the walls on an eminence at the north-weilt end of the town. From 
this place they went in a plain north to the north welt, and in three hours and a quarter came to a high 
rock with a cafle on it ; in two hours and eight minutes to a running water ; in three quarters of a bour 
to a bridge with two arches, and ina quarter more to a bridge with one arch, and ig twenty minutes more 
toa third river; they loft their way, but arrived at night at Circe, or Sis. An Englith’ gentleman who 
was travelling in this road, when he was two hours and a half from Mifus, in the way to Cortculla, faw 
Anawafy, or Amnafy, about three miles to the north, which feemed to be fituated like Antioch on a 
high rocky hill; he thought it might be Corfarea at mount Anazarbus, the city of Diofcorides and Oppian 5 
it was deftroyed by an earthquake in the time of Juftinian. The medals of this place have a river for the 
reverfe, andthe city is faid to have ftood on the Pyramus. ‘The next day they came in four hours and a 
half to a water; in a quarter of an hour to more water, and in half an hour to a bridge ; in twenty-three 
minutes they began to afcend the mountains, and in five hours thirty-two minutes arrived at a {pring, and in 
two hours more came to Adana, which is fituated in a plain country: to the eait of it there is a river, 
which is the old Sarus; there is a bridge over it of twenty arches, and it is four hundred and fifty paces 
long; the river feemed to be. paved at bottom with fquare ftones. They went on, and in two hours and 
fen minutes came to a bridge of three arches, in three hours and ten minutes more to a well, and after tra- 
yelling an hour and forty-five minutes they arrived at Tarfus ; and before they entered the town paffed over 
the Cydaus on two bridges, one a hundred paces long, the other two hundred, both which feemed to be 
very antient, This is the river on which Cleopatra met Mark Antony with fo much pomp ; it is divided 
into many ftreams, and runs to the fouth eait. The walls of the town are very old, and about two miles. 
im circumference ; there isa caftle to the north eaft of the prefent town, and to the north of the ald city ; 
and on an eminence to the fouth there was another which is now deftroyed. It is at prefent a poor town, 
though antiently it was very famous, both on account of its trade and learning, which probably is the 
reafon why St, Paul, who was a citizen of this place, was fo great a matter of human fciences. 

* It is faid, that mount Amanus endedat this pafs, which does not feem to be fixed by any author fo well 
as by Strabo, who mentions it immediately after 4égea, and the mountains of Pieria, which, he faya, joined 
to Amanus and to Rhoffus. The mountain, which is north weft of Antioch, is certainly the mountain 
of Pieria, on which Selucia Pieriz ftood ; but is poffible, that this mountain might run eaft, and ther 
north, as far, at leaft, as the gates of Amanus; and one thing muft be obferved in favour of this fuppe- 
‘dition, that Ptolemy fays, the Singus, which fell into the Ruphrates, rofe out of the mountain of Picria, 
which it could not do, if that mountain did not extend further north than the Syrian gates; for all the 
rivers that way, which are fouth of thefe paffes, fall into the Orontes ; but if mount Pieria extended fo 
far, the Singas might-rife in the middle of it, and run between Amanus and Taurus to the Euphrates ; for 
int the plain the rivers run towards the Orontes. Another thing which favours this opinion is, that Pto~ 
lemy P sepa Pagra, and the Syrian gates in Pieria, Between the mountain of Pieria at the fea, and mouat 
Rhoffus was mount Corypheus. ~ 

All geographers feem to call the country to the weft and north of thefe hills Cilicia, except Ptolemy, 
who feems to makg fome line from the gates of Amanus to be the bounds, which I take to be the bed of a 
winter torrent, th&t in a manner wafhes that fouth fide of Baias, and comes out from the vale between the 
hills, by which oné paffes to thofe ftreights. Cicero mentions thefe two ways as paffes into Cilicia, and 
the Jerufalem Journey places Pi€tanus in Cilicia, and Pangrios in Syria. The only conjeGture that. can be 
made in favour of Ptolemy is, that poftilly“in the divifion of the Roman provinces, fo much of Cilicia 
might be added to the province of Syria; on the whole, difficulties arife on feveral accounts is mea 
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mniles to the fouth, almoft as far as Scanderoon. ‘The reafon why I am thus particular 
is, becaufe] take this to be the very plain in which Alexander vanquithed Darius *. Two 
rivulets run through this plain from the hills; that to the fouth is fmaller than the. 
other, and is called Merkes, from a village of that name on the mountains; a wall 
five’ feet thick runs into the fea, a little to the north of it, at the end of which there is 
a roupd.tower in the fea which is in ruins, and another within it, which might be the 
‘remains of the antient port of Nicopolis, which I fhall have occafion to mention. A 
little further are the ruins of an oblong fquare building of brick and ftone ; it is poffible 
this might be the foundation of the altars which Alexander is faid to have built 
near the river Pirarus ; oppofite to the middle of the plain there is a narrow vale bes 
tween the mountains refembling a large cleft, in which the fmall river Maherfey runs; 
this, I am inclined to think, is the Pinarus, being the larger of the two rivers, Darius 
is faid to have marched his army towards it from Iffus. Af the fouth-eaft corner of the 
plain there isa {mall fingle hill, the foot of which joins to the hills that are to the 
fouth ; from this there hag been a trench cut to the fea, and Alexander’s army being 
encamped on thofe hills to the fouth, over which the road croffes from Scanderoon, a 
fitter place could not be found out for the tent of Alexander, nora more proper fitua. 
tion. to receive the unfortunate family of Darius. Alexander hearing of Darius’s ap- 
proach, fent Parntenio to guard the Syrian gates, and came and encamped his army at 
Myriandros, which was to the fouth of Alexandria; he wifely left the other way 
open for him to enter, it being his policy to draw him into narrow places, where a 
large army could not engage to advantage. When Darius croffed the mountains, he 
went a little to the north and took the city of Iffus, imprudently leaving Alexander 
behind him to the fouth, who hearing that Darius had croffed the mountains, ad- 
vanced to meet him, and encamped among the hills of Cilicia in a place only broad 
enough for two {mall armies to engage. Darius having taken Iffus, advanced towarda 
the river Pinarus, and Alexander having drawn him into the fitteft place that he could 
defire, the battle enfued, which determined the empire of the world. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that thefe rivers being choaked up, the ground is become fo morafly, that now 
two armies could not be drawn up in that place; the fea likewife feems to have gained 
on the plain ; it is not probable that the bactle was in the plain of Baias, becaufe that 
is large enough for two great armies to draw up in; and Darius is faid to have 
marched towards the river Pinarus the day after he took Iffus, which implies that he 
marched fome way from Iffus, and did not engage in the plain at the walls of it. But 
what feems to determine that famous aétion to this place, is a very curious piece of 
antiquity, which nobody has taken any notice of as fuch ; on the hills to the fouth, in 
the fae of the plain, and rather inclining down to the fea, there is a ruin that appears 
like two pillars, which are commonly called Jonas’s Pillars, on fome tradition not well 
grounded, that the whale threw up that prophet fomewhere about this place. It was 


the geography of thefe parts; though the moantain, which is north weft of Antioch, is commonly under~ 
ftood to be mount Pieria, yet it feems to have extended, firlt northward, and then to the eaft, near as fat 
as Antab, if it be true, that the Singas rifes out of this mountain ; notwithftanding this, all thefe moun- 
tains, except that part which runs welt of Seleucia Pieriz, feem fometimes to have been called mount Amac 
nus, and perhaps the weltern ridge of mountains near the fea was really mount Amanus, and the eaftern 
part monnt Pieria, as we may likewife fuppofe that mount Amanus was between mount Pieria and ‘Taurus to 
the north of it, and yet Amanusis fometimes called Mount Taurus 3f or Antioch, where #Antab now flands, 
was called Antioch at mount Taurus. Another difficulty arifes from the different bounds that are given 
of Cilicia and Syria, as already obferved ; and a third from the three paffes, which in their names are 
confounded with one another. : E 

* See Quintus Curtius and Arvanus. : 
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with the utmoft difficulty that I got to this ruin, by reafon that it is in the middle ofa 
thick wood ; when I came to it, I found it to be the remains of a very fine triumphal 
arch ‘of grey polifhed marble; the top of it, and great part of the piers were fallen 
down; the corners of it were adorned with pilafters; the principal front was to the 
fouth, where there was a pillar on each fide, the pedeftals of which only remain, 

There feems to have been a paffage in the eaftern pier up to the top of it; the inter 
part is built of a kind of mouldering gravelly ftone or earth, cut out like hewn ftone, 
and appears almoft like ‘unburnt brick; and I fhould have thought that it was a com. 
pofition, if I had not feen fuch a fort of ftore in this part. In order to ftrengthen the’ 
building there is a tier of marble at every third or fourth layer ; what remains of the 
architecture has in it fo much beauty that one may judge it was built when that art 
flourifhed, and might be ereéted to the honour of Alexander by one of the kings of 
Syria. There are remains of a thick wall, which feem to have joined to the arch, and 
to have been thrown down; it was probably part of the walls of Nicopolis, which 
city was doubtlefs built in memory of Alexander’s vitory over Darius, and on this 
account received its name; and probably the road went this way, until they mighs 
have occafion to carry it further from the fea. If this wall of Nicopolis extended to: 

the mountains, it might ferve as a defence of the pafs, which may be the rcafon why 

it was ‘demolifhed. = : 

‘We-went from Scanderoon to Baias on the twenty-fixth ; having travelled about a: 
mile, we turned the corner of the bay, and went northward in a plain about half a 
quarter of a mile broad ; we foon left the fhore, and went by a gentle afcent up to the 
top of fome low hills covered with wood; we foon after a cended a isha hilt 
through woods, the road being a little to the eaft of the above-mentioned arch; we 
defcended from this hill into the plain, where, I fuppofe the famous battle was fought,, 
and went to Baias in the road already defcribed. We took fome refrefhment in the 
kane, and fet out again for Scanderoon ; they told me, that to the eaft of the arch there- 
was a village among the mountains, called Kaihib, and another fouth of it, called 
Oxtkey, which was a neft of rogues, At the river Merkes we overtook the aga of the- 
independant bey of Baylane, with about fixty military men ; they were going to Arfous, 
as they faid, to take fomé robbers ; but I was afterwards informed, that it was to raife 
money, or drive away the cattle of thofe who could not pay what they exacted ; they 
called to me, and defired me to take coffee. The aga had a Venetian flave, who 
was taken fo young that he could not talk Italian ;_he offered to fell him to me, though. 
T apprehended he was not in earneft, and they defired I would not go on before them. 
I overtook them afterwards, repofing in another plate, and they ftopped us again, but 
T fent my man to him to defire him, as it was late, not to detain me 3 and on a promife. . 
not to fay any thing that they were coming, they permitted us to go on, and we arrived 
at Scanderoon. This place is fituated on the fouth fide of the ba > and near the fouth 
eaft corner of it: it is a tolerable port, the hips lying not far from the fhore. About 
half a mile from the town there rifes a very plentiful fpring of fine water, called Jofeph’s 
fountain; it makes a confiderable ftream, which winding in the plain, pafles through 
the town, and falls into the fea; but the channel of it is fo choaked up in. the plain, 
that it has made the country round about it a morafs, which is one great reafon of the 
unwholefomenels of the air in fummer, at which time the Europeans live moft. in Baylan, 
and always, fleep there; and if, by any accident, they are obliged to lie here, ‘it is. 
worfe than if they had ftayed in Scanderoon all the fummer. During the time I was 
here Talways flept on board a thip, which they do not judge dangerous,. This air caufes 
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a fort of lingering diforder, often attended with a jaundice ; and if they do-not change 
the air, they commonly die; it alfo often throws perfons, when they firft come, into 
violent and mortal fevers. It is fuid the place-was formerly ruined by the grand fignor’s 
conftantly landing his army here for the Perfian wars; and that before that time the 
country being dramed and well improved, the air was not bad; though it is the port 
of Aleppo, yet it is now only a miferable poor tows, that has, rather the appearance 
of a fmall village. A fa€tor for each European nation, that trades this way, refides 
here, and the trade is the énly fupport of the place *. About half a mile to the fouth 
of the town there is an oétagon caitle well built of hewn ftone, the walls of it are low, 
but each fide is defended by a tower; it is called the caftle of Scanderbeg or Alexander, 
and feems to have been built by the Mamalukes, who are the beft architects in thefe 
parts, and probably the defign of it was to hinder the landing of the Ottoman forces: 
to the north of it there is an old {quare tower, which is now inacceflible, by reafon of 
the morafs. 


Cuap. XXII. — Of mount Rhoffus, and other places between Scandcroon and Kepfe, 
the ancient Seleucia. : 


WE fetout from Scanderoon to the fouthwards on the twenty-feventh, paffed by 
“Scanderbeg’s caftle, and went near the fea fhore to the river of Baylan, which is 
about three miles from Scanderoon ; I faw fome walls near it, and a ruin of antient 
brick, in which the mortar was laid very thick ; it had fomething of the appearance of 
a bagnio, We went on by the fea fhore, and in about three hours from Scanderoon 
came to a ftream called Shengan, and foon after'to fome high ground near the fea, 
and to another ftream called Agalicpour. "We went over the hills into a plain, and 
in half an hour came to a rivulet called Farftalic, where the aga was, whom we over- 
took in our return from Baias to Scanderoon ; and afterwards we met fome of his-men 
driving off the people’s cattle. One of thém afked us to. give him fome bread ; and 
meeting another company, one of the fellows opened our bags by force, and took out 
all our provifions; afterwards we met two more, and one of them taking a fancy to 
fomething that I had, afked me to give it him, and, on my refufal, levelled his piece 
at me; fo I thought it the fecureft way to give fuch a trifle, without being obliged 
to do it by force. . In order to avoid meeting any more of them, we went along the 
fea fhore in a very bad road. Having travelled about an hour we turned to the eaft, 
and then croffed a rivulet to the fouth called Dulgehan, and repofed in a fine lawn, 
encompafied with plane-trees, and large alders. : 

Ptoleiny makes the latitude of Myriandrus to be twenty minutes fouth of Alexandria, 


® Alexandretta has been generally thought to be Alexandria ad Iffum, called in the Jerufalem Itinerary 
Alexandria Scabiofa; but this place is but eight miles from Baras, which is the old Iffus, whereas all 
the actients agree in placing it fixteen miles to the fouth of [fus. About three miles to the fouth of 
Scanderoon there isa ftream which runs from Baylan, and has its name from that place, where there are 
fome very {mall ruins of brick buildings. It is poffible Alexandria might be here; but even this is too 
near, and I fhould rather think that it was about the firft hills three leagues to the fouth of Scanderoon ; 
for a little to the fouth of this height I faw ruins of a tower built of brick, with mortar laid very thick 
between, not to mention that the antients were generally fond of building on high places for ftrength. 
And to confirm that the before-mentioned diftance of this place is no miftake, the Pylx are {poken of as 
five parafangs, or eighteen miles and three quattere diftant from Iffus: thefe Pyle feem to be thofe of 
Syria, and the diftance agrees very well; for it being three miles from the pafs to Baylan, and fourteen 
from that place to Baias; this agrees very well with the diftance mentioned. Half a mile from ‘this place we 
pailed a flream called Shengan, which might be conveyed to, the old town. 4 
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and I conjeGured that this place might have been on the river Dulgehan. Strabo 
mentions it as one of the places on the bay of Iffus; and Ptolemy puts it ten minutes 
north of Rhoffus, with which the fite agrees very well, but it is at moft not above 
twenty miles from Scanderoon. However, fuppofing Alexandria to have been further 
fouth than Scanderoon, we may rather conclude, that Ptolemy might be miftaken in 
the diftance between thefe two places, than in that between two fuch remarkable tawns 
as Alexandria and Iffus, in which others alfo agree with him: to the fouth of this place 
indeed there are two or three rivulets, on one of which Myriandrus might be fituated. 
The large plain of Arfous begins a league further to the fouth ; it is about three miles 
wide, and ten long, extending to Jebel Totofe, the ancient mount Rhoflus, of which 
Arfous, the name of the plain, may be a corruption, This mountain, as obferved 
before, is known to mariners by the name of Cape Hog, and isthe fouth point or head 
of the bay of Iffus, now called the bay of Scanderoon. 

Arrian fays, that Alexander having paffed the ftreights, that is, the ftreights of 
mount Taurus, out of Cappadocia, encamped at the city Myriandrus, by which he 
feemed to be prepared to encounter Darius, if he fhould force the gates of Sy%ia, where 
he had placed a guard; in which cafe, if he moved northward, he could march up 
to him, and give him battle in fome of thefe narrow plains to the north; or if Darius 
came to meet him, he could advance towards him in the narrow valleys between the 
hills, and not permit him to come fo far as the great plain of Rhoffus, or Arfous, in 
order to draw up his large army to advantage. 

North of that plain, and to the weft of the fuppofed Myriandros, there are fome 
low hills, which run north and fouth, on which Alexander’s army might be encamped 
near Myriandrus; and if Darius had come to meet him, he could have given him 
battle in the narrow plain between thofe hills and the mountains; for this is the way 
Darius would moft probably have taken, the road by the fea fide being for the moft 
part hilly. How Algxarider conduéted his affairs on Darius’s pafling the other 
itreights has been obferved, and hiftories are full of the particulars of that memorable 
action. . : 

Being come into the plain of Arfous*, I obferved, that there was a narrow plain 
to the eaft between fome low hills and the mountains; here it is poffible Alexander 
might have defigned to have drawn Darius to an engagement if he had forced the pafs 


* South of the plain of Arfous we came to mount Rhoflus, which joins the. other mountains to the 
eaft and Youth. Strabo fays, the mountains of Pieria join to Amanus and Rhoffus; I fhould have rather 
thought Rhoffas a part of the mountain of Pieria, and Coryphyzus another part of it, that is the high 
mountain between it and the city of Seleucia Pieriz. The eRact divifion of the country, according to the 
old geography,!feems to be confufed: Pliny and Mela call it Scleucis Antiochene, ihe truth is, Seleucis 
feems to be divided into Pieria, Caffiotis, and Seleucis Proper; in the lait Ptolemy places only Gephyra, 
Gindarus, and Imma, that is the plain to the north of the Orontes, extending from Imma in the Aleppo 
road to the country near Seleucia Pieris on the fea. He mentions the places of Pieria, but they feem only 
to be fuch as are inland, probably on the very mountain of Pieria, being Pinara, the gates of Syria, and 
Pagrai; the firlt is unknown, and thetwo others are on the mountains. In the very beginning of his 
account of Syria, without putting down the particular territory, he mentions Alexandria, Myriandrus, 
Roffas, the rock of Roflus, Seleucia Pieri, and the mouth of the Orontes; thele I take to be the 
maritime towns of Pieria. The maritime places that follow from Pefidiun to Balenea inclufive, are 
mentioned only under the general denomination of Syria, and feem to he the maritime places of Caffiotis, 
Pofidium being a little to the fouth of mount Cafftus. On mount Rhoflus there was a town of the fame 
name; and I was affured, after I left thofe parts, that there are great ruins to be feen there ; and the rock 
of Roffus is mentioned in the fame degree of latitude: from Polidium I faw a rock in the fea, at fome 
little diftance from the point of the mountain ; this is thought to refemble a boar’s head, which might give 


occafion for calling thie point of land Res Canzir [The Boar's Head]; and it has the fatie-fignification in 
ether languages, a 
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of Syria. In three quarters of an hour we croffed a ftream, and in half an hour more 
a fecond, and about half+a league from it came to a village of Turcomen, in the . 
middle of a fine plantation of mulberry and fig trees; the vines being planted fo as 
to twine about the latter. The people led us to their village, where they formerly 
lived in great affluence, until they had of late been much oppreffed by their governors, 
I faw here feveral broken pillars, efpecially about the Turkifh burial place; as it 
rained, thundered, and lightened, we lay all night in one of their outhoufes. On 
the twenty-eighth we went on, paffed a rivulet called Boilu, and in an hour came to 
Alhope, an Arab village; there are many winter torrents about this place, that fpread 
over the plain ; in an hour we came to fome hills that ftretch weftwards from the moun- 
tains, and arrived at a village on the foot of them, where the’people were afraid of us, 
‘but fent a man to fhew us the way: having paffed thefe hills we afcended others to 
fome huts that belonged to a village called Eimerakefy ; we repofed here under the 
fhade of a tree, and the peoplt very civilly brought us bread and milk. Here I hired 
two men to go with me over mount Rhoffus, now called Totofé ; the men I had taken 
with _me gom Scanderoon returning from this place. We went to a village very 
pleafantly fituated, the hills encompafling a vale below, which forms a fort offamphi. 
theatre, and produces plenty of fruit, as oranges, lemons, peaches, and pomegra- 
nates. We had alfo, from this place, a fine profpeét of the fea, of Aias-kala on the 
point of Mallo, of the bay of Tarfus, and mount Taurus; one of the men of whom 
I had hired horfes being of this village, the people were very civil; I was ‘conducted 
to a houfe, and a youth brought mea prefent of pomegranates; as the weather was 
bad we flayed here all day; the head of the village came to us, and we had an enter- 
tainment of boiled wheat with meat in it, and a dith of the pumkin ‘kind, drefled 
after their way. In the evening I moved to a tree, under which we repofed all night. 
On the twenty-ninth we afcended an hour through woods of pine trees to a fpring of 
water, and siecle as much further, by a very fteep afceng to the higheft part of 
the hill which we were to pafs, the mountains being much higher to the weft ; we faw 
a deep valley below, and travelling on upon ‘the mountains, we came to a fine green 
fpot, where I faw laurel and yew, the only place in which I had feen the former 
grow wild; andI had not obferved the latter out of England, except in gardens; there 
were alfo box trees and horn bean on this mountain in great abundance, We at length 
defcended into another valley to the fouth, which feemed to divide the mountain ; 
we went in it about two hours, and came to a large rivulet called the Oterjoye. We 
went an hour further in this valley, and afcending, in three quarters of an hour we 
paffed by two or three houfes, whege the people would not receive ftrangers; fo we 
went an hour further, crofling to the other fide of the vale, and came toa few houfes, 
where we lay on the top of one of them; the houfes are low, and ufually built againft 
the fide of a hill, to fave the expence ofa wall. On the thirtieth I faw to the welt ruins 
of athick wall, ana --7fome houfes. We travelled three hours in a very bad road, and 
coming to the fouth fide of the mountain, pafled by a ruined church called Motias, 
and foon after faw to the left the firft of the three Armenian villages in this country, 
which is called Alchaphah. We paffed by a-large ruined convent called Gebur, where 
there are remains of a lofty church. In another hour we arrived at the fecond Armenian 
village called Ionelac ; thefe villages have each. of them a church, and are governed 
by Chriftians, called caias, or deputies, appointed by the Turkith governors ; but 
they are liable notwithftanding to the oppreffion of the Turkith officers, who are fent 
among them to collect their rents and taxes, and when they have made fine improve. 
ments, they often take them entirely out of their hands, . 
4 ‘0 
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«Te the well, among the mountains, there was a fmall volcano, or eruption of fire, 
which may (till continue. I had an account of it from an Englifh gentleman, who 
went to fee it not many years ago: when he was conduéted to it, they.were obliged to 
defcend a hill-with much difficulty, the furface of which they found very hot, and 
on the fide of it came to the volcanoes, being two {mall holes, out of which there 
iffued a fmoke, and, as they were aflured, fometimes a flame; the people of thofe parts, 
who conduéted them, were of that fe€t, who are faid tobe worthippers of the devil, of 
whom I hall give an account. ‘L'hey obliged them to buy a cock, and carry to the 
place, and would have then facrificed it, but they excufed themfelves, and left the in- 
fidels to perform that fuperftition : they took up their lodgings with them; but one 
of the gentlemen, who underftood Arabic, finding they were to be plundered at leaft, 
they departed precipitately, and efcaped the danger. 

Travelling {till on the fide of the hills, we went weftward, crofling feveral deep 
beds of mountain torrents, with fteep hills on each fide; and afcending a hill a little 
to the north-weft, came to the third Armenian village, called Kepfe. 


Cuapr. XXII. — Of Kepfe, the antient Seleucia of Pieria. 


KEPSE is fituated about a mile from the fea, and is remarkable, as it is on the fpot 
where the antient Seleucia Pierize ftood, a place of a moft extraordinar fituation, of 
great natural flrength, and well fortified by art. Seleucus the firft, ng of Syria, 
built it foon after he had vanquifhed Antigonus, at a time when he was not fettled 
in his kingdom, and probably fortified this city, with a political view to have it asa 
place for the latt refort in cafe Antioch fhould be taken; for there are many confider- 
ations that would otherwife have induced him to have built the city on the plain 
below; and about the port there was actually a well fortified fuburb, where, for con- 

’ veniency, they held their markets. Seleucia was fituated on a rocky foil, on the fouth 
fide of the mountain, very near to the fouth-weft corner of it, The walls on the 
fouth fide were built on high cliffs over the plain; to the weft, on the brow of a fteep 
defcent, over the bed of a mountain torrent, that runs fouthwards into the plain; to 
the north, on cliffs over the bed of the fame torrent, and towards the north-eaft part 
thefe cliffs are very high and perpendicular ; there is a defcent within the walls from 
the north-eaft, north-weft, and eaft; and a fteep defcent on the eaft fide without the 
walls, which cannot be lefs than fifty or fixty feet deep ; at the bottom of it there is a 
natural foffe ; but here the place being weakeft, there was a double wall; the outer 
one confifted of very large ftones, and was ten feet thick; the inner wall was wel 
built of hewn ftone, and defended by fquare tur'ets about fifty paces apart. On the 
eait fide of the.city there is a very narrow bed of a winter torrent, which is a natural 
foffee ; there being a great defcent from the wall down to the rivulet ; there is alfo a 
gentle defcent within to the fouth-eaft corner, where the rock is low, and confequently 
the fituation weak ; the walls are there very ftrongly built, and defended by a large 
fquare tower, and a ftrong enclofure made within them, as a fort of a caftle for defence, 
in cafe the outer walls fhould be taken. From the north-eaft corner, is the greateft” 
height of the hill, which may be looked on as the fummit of it, continuing the whole 
length of the double wall; and from the north and eaft fides there is a defcent to all 
the other parts of the town. In fuch a fituation it muft have been difficult to have 
conveyed off the water; but this they contrived by making drains arched over, which 
begin at fome diftance from the walls, and leffening as they approach to them end at 
the walls like pike holes. Thefe tivains are filled with large ftones, fo that the water 

rane % had 
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Kad an outlet, without any confiderable openings that might weaken the city. In the plain, 
near the fouth-weft corner of the city, there wasa fine bafon, which was walled round ; 
the defign of it was to receive the fhipping ; from it the paflage, or charinel leads to 
the fea. To the north of this channel there is a flat fpot of ground, about half a mile 
fquare, to’ which there isa gentle afcent, where at the fouth-weft point of the hill was 
atower. On this fpot alfo there is another ftrong tower, from which a wall was 
built over the fea cliffs to thé north as far as the famous channel cut in the rock, 
which I hall have occafion to mention ; this, together with the wall, enclofed the port, 
and joined it to the fuburb below. This tower feems to have been defigned as a 
defence to the port. On the fouth fide alfo of the entrance there was another tower, 
built on the rock which beneath was hollowed into a room twenty-four feet long, and 
ten feet wide: near this there is a pier, which runs into the fea, and is eighteen paces 
wide, and about fixty-feven long; it is built of very large ftones, fome of which are 
twenty feet long, five deep, anf fix feet wide; the ftones have been joined together by 
iron cramps, the marks of which are ftill to be feen. A little way to the north of this 
there is fu@} another pier, fifteen paces wide, and a hundred and twenty long ; and the 
bottom being kept clean and open between thefe piers, it is probable the fhipping lay 
there in the fummer, as in the winter they were doubtlefs laid up in the bafon: the 
fouth fide of this bafon, and the entrance to it were built ftrong for defence, and a 
wall was carried from the bafon, about half furlong to the fouth, defended by towers, 
for greater fecurity. From the eaft end of the bafon the wall was built along near a 
rivulet, that comes from the eaft fide of the town, and that wall was carried on to the 
clift at the fouth eaft corner of the city. ‘ 

.On the fouth-eaft fide of the city there was a ftrong gate, adorned with pilafters, 
and defended with round towers, This gate is {till {tanding, almoft entire, and is called 
the gate of Antioch, , . 

The ftream and mountain torrent, as I obferved, ran on the weft fide of the town 
towards the foytt, and confequently muft have gone where the bafon now is, and, 
after heavy-fains, muft have overflown all thofe parts, and done much damage; fo 
that, I-fuppofe, im order to carry the ftream another way, that extraordinary work 
was executed, which Polybius takes notice of as the only communication the city had 
with the fea, which, he fays, was cut out of the rock like ftairs. It is a paffage which 
is from fourteen to eighteen feet wide; the firft part from the eaft, for two hundred 
and fixty paces in length, and about forty feet,in height, is cut under the foot of the 
mountain ; the reft which is about eight hundred and twenty paces in length, is funk 
down from fifteen to about twenty feét in the folid rock, and is open at top; it ends - 
at the fea, and the laft part is cut down lower, and great pieces of rock are left acrofs 
the paffage to make the entrance difficult, there being a path left onty on one fide, 
which might be clofed upon any occafion; they call this in Turkifh, Garice [a channel 
for water]. It is not cut with fteps, as Polybius defcribes it ; along the fides of it are 
{mall channels to convey water. from the higher parts to the ground, which is to the 

-fouth of it, and is the fouth-weft corner of the hill that is cut off by this channel, and - 
is feparated from the hill on which the city ftands by the bed ‘of ‘the torrent, which * 
goes to the port. This extraordinary channel ends a little way to the north of the 
northern pier. The water formerly run through it, but now it does not go that way, 
unlefs after great floods: it is faid, that the Arabs coming into thefe parts, turned the 
water to the north-weft, where I faw it run by a fort of fubterraneous paflage ; 
the ftream alforin fome parts takes its old courfe, though {trong walls were built, 
Which are flill ftanding, to turn it another way; but it is to be queftioned, if they had 
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notfome contrivance to carry part of it to the fuburb about the port, and-to the bafon, 
when it was neceflary, in order to fill it; and part of it now runs into the bafon, which 
is choaked up and become a morafs; and the water at prefent goes in two fmall 
ftreams into the fea, one through the channel of the bafon, and the other to the fouth- 
weit of it. ‘The top of the hill, on each fide of the artificial paffage through the rock, © 
is cut,into fepulchral grots, efpecially on the fouth fide ; fome of thefe are very grand, 
and have courts before them, with feveral apartments one within another, fupforted 
by pillars of the folid rock; fome of them which are near the paffage have epitaphs 
cut on them ; there are likewife many imperfe@ infcriptions and feveral reliefs, which 
feem rather works of fancy than for any particular defign; but the chief burial places 
were grots, near the fouth-eaft corner of the town by the fide of the road that leads to 
Antioch. To the north of the town there are fome aqueduéts cut through the moun. 
tains, by which the water is brought a confiderable way, and might be made in order ta 
fecure.a conftant fupply ; though they have fprings on+the very height of the town; 
but without doubt they were not fufficient for fo large a city, which was at leaft four 
miles in circumference. On the north fide, under the walls which are oppefite to this 
aquedué, there is an oblong fquare open place cut in the cliff, about twenty-four 
feet above the ground; it is eight paces long, and three wide, the afcent to it is by 
a ladder ; there are two niches alfo cut into the rock, which feem to have been de~ 
figned for altars; over one of them there is a large crofs in relief; they call it the 
convent of Codryllus, and it is probable that it was the hermitage of fome Chriftian of 
that name. Above this, near a quarter of a mile to the eaft of the city walls, there 
is a fepulchral grotto, over the door of which is a relief, cut on the rock, repre. 
fenting a woman fitting in a chair, leaning her head on her right hand, and holding 
with her left the right arm of the chair, as in a melancholy pofture; before her 
ftands a child, which is proBably defigned for her daughter ; on one fide there is a 
relief, in which the woman is giving fomething to her child; this probably was a 
fepulchre made for a beloved daughter. There is another hermitage which they ‘call 
faint Drus, and a narrow afcent over it cut out of the rock up the fide of a fteep cliff, 
which leads to a fpot that they call a caftle, and might be defigned for a place of re. 
treat. I went along the fide of the mountain towards the weft, to the north of the 
ftream that runs on the north fide of the city, and foon paffed by the ruins of a large 
convent with its church, from which I afcended northwards by a very difficult way’ 
to the eaft end of the fummit of the mountain, which is very narrow, and on three fides 
there isa fteep precipice. This fummit of the hill, which is exceedingly ftrong by 
nature, is worked into a little fortrefs, and they call it the caftle; but it is contrived 
in fuch a manner that nothing is feen on the outfide; the rock is worked intoa fence 
like a wall, and is fupplied in fome places with an artificial work ; and under it the 
tock is hollowed into a large ciftern. This place, which might be defended by a fmall 
number of people, feems to have been defigned as a private retreat for a few perfons in 
any danger, where they might fecure things of the greateft value. Returning down to 
the convent, I went to the welt till I came to that part of the mountain which is near 
the fea, and turning northwards walked about four miles in a foot way over the fea, 
to view fome ruins: this road goes all along to mount Rhoffus, and fo to the plain of 
Arfous ; I was difappointed as to the ruins I went in fearch of, finding only the remains 
of a little convent and its church, and a few fmall chapels about the mountain, which 
probably belonged to hermitages, and fome cifterns built to receive the water from the 
mountains, : 
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“Within the city there are very few -ruins to be feen except of the walls: towards 
the fouth part there is a’taifed ground, in a regular form, where poffibly there might 
be a temple; on the welt fide of the road that runs to the fouth-eaft through the 
town, are fome remains of pillars ftanding ; towards the gate of Antioch there is a 
large fquare, which is levelled: by cutting away the rock, and it is thaped in fome parts 
like g wall.. This might be either the court to fome large building, or the fite of . 
fome public edifice, or poflibly might ferve as a refervoir for water. To the north of 
this road there is a hollow ground like the bed of a terrent, and over it to the caft a 
height, where I concluded, from a regular piece of ground, that there might be another 
public building, This is ‘all that is to be feen of thofe magnificent tempies and build. 
ings of which Polybius makes mention. ‘The northern part of the town was well 
watered, but there is no profpect from it: I faw remains of aqueduéts on the ground, 
that were carried from fome of the highelt fprings. 

The fouthern part of the city was very pleafant, commanding from molt parts a 
view of the fea, mount Caffius, the port, the plain to the fouth, and of the Orontes 
running through it. The public buildings feem to have been in the parts already de- 
feribed, and it is probable that they were inhabited by people, of diftinction ; and here 
the kings of Syria might have their palace. I obferved one particularity in the build- 
ing of the walls of the city, by which I afterwards diftinguifhed the buildings of thofe 
ages; they fet one tier of ftones on the end length-ways, with the broadeft fide outer- 


_moft, and the other tier flat with the ends outermoft, and fo alternately. 


1 obferved a particular fathion among the women of Kepfe ; they wear a fort of cap 
made of filver money, faftened round in rows by holes made in them: among thefe 
there are many antient medals of the Syrian kings, and of the city itfelf, which are 
often found here ; fo that the head of a lady of Kepfe is often a very valuable piece 


‘of antiquity. 


From this place I croffed over the plain fouthwards about four miles to the Orontes. 
From the mountains the-country appears like a plain all the way to Antioch ; but 


_ about a league to the eaft from the fea, there are low hills almoft as far as that 


> 


city, which have fruitful valleys between them. We faw on the eaft a pleafant 


‘village on a hill, which feems to have retained its antient Greek name, being called 


Lyfias. 

y went towards the mouth of the Orontes, to fee if I-could find any remains of the 
antient port of Antioch, which I difcovered before I arrived at the mouth of that river, 
at the diftance of near two miles from the fea. There is a large bafon fo filled up, 
that I could not be certain whether it was of a multangular, or round figure, but I 
took it to be the latter ;"it was filled from above by the river, ata place where the 
river winds, fo that the ftream flowed direétly into a canal that leads to the bafon, by 
which the fhipping entered into it. This canal had, without doubt, flood gates to 
hinder too great a quantity of water from running into it on any rifing of the river. I 


_obferved frem the north-eaft fide of the bafon two canals, winding round part of it 


in a circular form, one within the other, having no outlet, which feem to have, been 
defigned as places for laying up their veflels, Near a mile to the welt of this bafon there 
are ruins of feveral houfes along the river, which do not feem to be of any very great 
antiquity, but poy were houfes of merchants, and warehoufes, when Antioch 
flourifhed in the middle ages, at which time it was called the port of St. Simon, pro- 
bably from a monaftery which is built on the north fide of mount Caffius, and is very 
difficult of-accefs ; it is ftill feen facing the port, and was probably dedicated to 
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St. Simon, or it might have its name from the convent on the hill. called Beneclily,, 
half way to Antioch, of which I fhall give an account. To the weft of this port there 
are ruins of a {mall church, and very near it a ruined inclofure, about eight paces’ 
{quare, the walls of which are twelve feet thick; this feems to have been a kind of 
fortrefs, and it might ferve alfo for a kane, and for warehoufes.. The prefent port isa 
Kittle further to the welt, about half.a mile from the mouth of the Orontes; the boats 
come to the banks of the river, and there are only a’ few huts built as warehoufes fSr the 
falt that is brought to this place from Tripok, and for the rice that is imported from: 
Latichea, and is brought to that city from Damiata in Egypt. The Orontes here ia 
deep, though not very wide, and the river as formerly might very well be made: navi- 
gable to Antioch, which is computed to be about twenty miles from the fea; but, they: 
fay, the bed of the river is choaked near that city. In all this plain they talk Arabic, 
though on the hills on each fide they fpeak Furkifh, and the Chriftians, who. are not 
Greeks, talk Armenian, : 

Mount Caffus is now called Jebel Ocrab [the Bald Mountain]; it is about two 
miles fouth of the river; but:a little above the old port the foot of the hills come to 
the Orontes; itis certainly a very high mountain; but Pliny feems to .exceed when he 
fays it is fo high, that, at the fourth watch, they faw the fun rifing in, the eaft, and 
turning themfelves to the weft, they might fee day and night at the fame time ; and he 
fays, moreover, that it was four miles in perpendicular height. I know not what moun- 
tain Anti-Caftius could be, unlefs it was a fummit of Mount Caffius to the fouth, which: 
appears but in very few places, and, | think, I faw it only from one place near Pofidium, 
all the other hills being very low with regard to mount Caffius. ; 

_All this country is much improved with mulberry trees: for the filk worms ; thefe 
parts producing great quantity of filk, and not a little tobacco, which is fome of the 
bett in Syria; I went eaftward from this place to Antioch. About halfway there isa long 
high hill to the north of the river, which is called Beneclefy [the Thoufand Churches |, 
probably from a great nymber of churches formerly on it: at the top of it are the 
emains of a very noble convent, called faint-Simon Stylites; the whole was encom- 
paffed with a wall built of large hewn ftone, about ninety paces in front, and two 
hundred and thirty in length. ‘The church feems within to have been. a Greek crofs, 
though the building without is {quare, and there were probably two chapels, a facrifty;. 
and chapter-houfe, to make ita fquare ; the middle part was an o€togan, four fides of 
it being open to the church ; and, as well as I could judge, there were four altars in 
the other four fides ; in the middle of the o€togan is the lower past of Saint Simon’s. 
pillar, cut out of the rock, with two fteps to the pedeftal ; it is. exactly on the model,. 
and of the fame dimenfions, a8 that near Aleppo. ¢ This hill is a rich fpot of ground, and 
a fine fituation, commanding a view of the fea, of the plain, of the river. winding between 
the hills of Antioch, and of the lake beyond it, not to mention the pleafant eountry 
which was the fpot of the antient Daphne. This maybe the hill Trapezon, fo called 
in Greek from its refemblance to a table; for Strabo, immediately after it, mentions 
Seleucia and Rhoffus. The Greek patriarch, about thirty years ago, endeavoured to. 

- get this beautiful place into his hands, and was. well guarded with firmans from .Con-. 
Htantinople ; but the mob rofe at Antioch, and the people there, and of the country. 
round about, came in great numbers, and‘deftroyed. not only the new building, but 
alfo what remained of the old, As I went down the hill I faw fome few ruins, pro- 
bably of hermitages and churches, and came a fecond time to Antioch, 


Cuar.. 
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Cua. XEN. — Of Antioch: 


-ANTIGONUS, who fucceeded Alexander in the government of Syria, built a city 
‘hear the place where Antioch now ftands, and called it Antigonia, Engquiring for ruins 
“of an old city near Antioch, I was informed there were fome figns of an old town, 
about’a league and.a half to the eaft of Antioch; and when I came to Antioch from 
the eaft, as mentioned before, I obferved, at a place where a point of the hills makes 
-out neareft to the river, the foundations of very thick walls, and further weft fome 
others, which I concluded tq be the walls of Antigonia, and may be the foundations of 
the two gateways} it is probable the walls were built to the river, and the low hills over 
it fortified. Seleucus vanquithing Antigonus, did not think this fituation ftrong enough 
‘for the capital of his kingdom; fo, deftroying the town, he built, with the materials 
-of it, the city which he called Antiochia, iy ies the name of his father. : 

Antioch is remarkable for its extraordinary fituation, as well as for having been one 
-of the moft confiderable cities of the eaft. It was the refidence of the Macedonian kings 
‘of Syria’ for feveral hundred years, and afterwards of the Roman Governors of that 
province, fo that it was called the queen of the eaft. It is alfo remarkable in eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory for being the fee of the great patriarchate of the eaft, in which St. Peter 
firft fat; it was here that Barnabas and Paul feparated for the work of the gofpel*, the. 
latter embarking for Cyprus. This city is often mentioned in the Acts of the Apoftles, 
and particularly that the difciples of Chrift were here firft named Chriftians + ; fo that 
it was called the eye of the eaftern church. It was at this place the great unfortunate 
‘Germanicus funk under the jealoufy of Tiberius, who made ufe of Pifo to poifon him. 
Many emperors, when they-came into the eaft, paffed a confiderable time in this city, 
and Lucius Verus, in particular, {pent four fummers at Daphne near this place, pafling 
his winters in Antioch, and at Laodicea. < . 

The exaét fituation of the city is ftill Jo be feen, becaufe the old walls are ftanding, 
and fome of them, which are built with the greateft ftrength, are. perfeGtly entire, 
though a great part of them has been very much fhattered by earthquakes, which have 
been-very terrible and frequent at this place. Antioch was fituated on the fummit and 
the north fide of the two hills, and,on the plain which is to the north of them, which is 
between the hills and the river, and was about four miles in circumference. Pliny { 
fays, that it was divided by the river’ Orontes, from which one would conclude that 
there was a fuburb to the north of the river, of which there are now no figns. The 
hill to the fouth-weft is high and very fteep; that to the eaft is lower, and there is a 
{mall plain on the top of it. ; ’ 

» The walls are built along the height of the hills, and to the fouth where. there is no 
defcent, the approach is rendered difficult by 4 deep fofle; thefe hills are divided by 
a very deep narrow bed of a mountain torrent, acrofs which a wall is built, at leait 
fixty feet high; it had an arch below to let the water pafs, which is in part built up ; 
fo that a great body of water often lies againft the wall ; itis called the iron gate, which 
name it might have from fome grates or fences of iron to the arch, by which the waters 
paffed under it. About half-way up on each fide of the wall-there is a walk from the 
road on the hilis; the eaftern. paflage feems to have ferved for an aqueduct; for on 

the other fide I faw figns of a ftone channel-from it; and here the water of the lower 
aqueduct, which I fhall mention, feems to have pafled. This wall is a moit extra. 
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ordinary building, by which the two hills are joined for- fixty feet at leaft above the 
bed of the torrent that divides them; andthe city walls are carried from it, up the 
fteep hills, in a moft furprifing manner; but, though they are built on a rock, and 
with the utmoft art, yet they could not withftand the fhocks of fo many great earthe- 
quakes that have happened ; however, on the weft fide of the weftern hill’ the wall is 
built up the fteep afcent, in fuch a manner that it has refifted. both time and garth- 
quakes ; it is exceedingly ftrong, and well built of ffone, with beautiful fquare towers 
at equal diftances, which confift of feveral ftories ; I am perfuaded that this is the very 
wall built by Seleucus, and yet there is not the leaft breach in it, nor a fign of any; 
and from this one may judge how beautiful all the walls muft have been. ‘There were 
no battlements to the wall, but there was a walk on the top of it; and where there 
was any afcent, the top of the wall was made in fteps, fo that they could go all round 
the city on the walls with greateft eafe; and it is probable there were fuch {teps alfo on: 
the walls which were built up the very fteep precipices from the iron gate, where all is 
now in ruins, and by this wall of communication they, without doubt, went from one. 
hill to the other. ‘The fteps on the walls were very convenient, for that hill is fo fteep 
that [rode four miles rowhd to the fouth-eaft, in order to afcend the hill without diff. 
culty. The fouth fide of the weftern hill might. be affaulted with the greateft eafe,. 
though defended by foffes, and I found that the walls there had been much repaired ; 
thofe onthe plain to the weft are defended by a deep bed of a winter torrent. . Thefe 
walls muft have been deftroyed, and entirely rebuilt’; for they are of {tone and brick,. 
and ‘probably were a Roman work ; the towers are very high, but the greateft part of: 
the walls are fallen down, and lie in large pieces on the ground, which demontftrate, that - 
the fhock muft-have been great that overturned them ; the wall to the north is at fome 
little diftance from the river; the towers are about feventy paces apart, and being © 
near the river, and confequently not on fo good a foundation as the others, one may; fee 
they have often- been repaired ; a part of them and fome houfes fell by an earthquake” 
that happened whilft I was at Aleppo, which an Englifh gentleman who had-refided - 
there fifty years, affirmed to be the greateft he had ever felt. ; sho i 
Itis faid that this city, which was about four miles in circumference, was built at 
four times, and confifted in a manner of four cities, divided from one another by walls ; 
The firft was built by ‘Seleucus Nicator, and inhabited by the people brought from 
Antigonia ; this probably was built on the high weftern hill, taking in the foot of it, fo 
as that the wall might be fo far above the plain as to receive fome ftrength from that. 
fituation ; and there are remains of the foundations of very thick walls by the road, 
which goes near the bottom of the hill. The fecond was built by thofe who came to 
dwell in ‘this city after the building of the firft, ‘M@ the people muft neceflarily have , 
flocked to this place when it became the refidence of the kings of Syria ; this pro- 
bably was built between the hill and the river, being in all likelihood inhabited by mer- 
chants and tradefmen, to whom the neighbourhood of the river muft be very convenient. 
The third city was built by king Seleucus Calkinicus, poffibly on the other hill. The 
fourth was the work of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, which might be in the 
plain between that hill and the river. The prefent town, which is about a milein cir. 
cumference, ftands on the plain at the north-welt part of the old city, all the other 
‘parts of the plain within the walls being converted into gardens; fo that I could fee 
nothing of the walls that divided the cities on the plain. The old city being compofed 
in a manner of fotir cities had the name of Tetrapolis, , 
There are very little remains within the city of any antient-buildings: The high 
hill has three fummits, and is divided into three parts by fhallow beds of winter torrents = 
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the middle fammit is the highef; to the eaft of that there is another fummit, o2 
ahich there’are great remains of a caftle; there are femicircular turrets in the‘front of 
it, which is to the weft. At the north-eaft corner there are the remains of a bagnio, 
and the caftle is built with vaults under it, which might ferve as cifterns for the rain 
water; they had alfo another provifion for water, which is a round bafon, between the ~ 
caftleand the middle fummit ; itis fifty-three paces in diameter, and is now eight feet 
deep, thoigh doubtlefs the ground has rifen; it is built of ftone and brick, like the 
walls; there isan entrance to it to the fouth-weft, with a round tower on each fide of 
it, from‘which entrance there muft have been a defcent with fteps; they have a tradi- 
tion, that the Roman emperors ufed to ‘divert themfelves here in boats. Near the foot 
of this hill, in the prefent town, are remains of the front of a large building of brick, 
which they call, Prince, and fay it was the palace of the emperors ; and they have a 
tradition, that a chain went to it from the caftle, to give immediate notice of any thing 
that might happen ; the architedure of it feems to be of the fourth or fifth century. 
The aquedutts are the principal works of antiquity here ; near the eaftern part of the 
town there are indeed feveral {prings, and particularly. fome within the eaft gate, 
called Bablous, which may bea corruption from Babylon, this being the gate that deads 
that way ; hut the higher parts of the town were to be fupplied with water, and the 
whole plain alfo below, concerning which the antients were very provident, and {pared 
no-expence ; the water of theaquedu& was derived from a place called Battelma, about 
four or five miles diftant in the way to Latichea, which I take to be the very fpot where 
Daphne ftood; here the water flows out of the hill in great abundance, and turns 
feveral mills. I-could {ee that art had been ufed to bring other {prings to.it, for I faw 
at that place channels of hewn ftone, whch, I fuppofe, ferved for that purpofe; it was 
then carried towards Antioch in the fame manner; I have reafon to think that all the 
fprings are at fome little diftance, and conveyed to that place in channels, for it falls 
down like acafcade from its own bed intoa little narrow vale or bed that goes towards 
the Oromtes ; and from this place a fufficient quantity of it was carried by channels of 
hewn ftone under ground along the fide of the hill; it runs in this manner about a 
mile, and then going to a little valley, in which there is a fmall rivulet that comes from 
the mountains, the water was there conveyed on arches, which ftill remain ; it isin the 
manner of the antient aqueduét called Pont du Garde, near Nifmes in France, but 
muuch inferior to it, for there is but one arch in each of the two lower ftories ; the 
uppermoft arches of it are built of brick ; the channel afterwards is carried along the 
fide of the hill, and where any waters run, or there is any bed of a torrent, a fingle 
high arch is built over the narrow vale. 1 faw one between this and the ftream 
called’ Zoiba, where there is ary lofty arch; 1 faw alfo two more aquedutts 
between that and the town, each confifting of afmall arch; and at the bed of the 
torrent, under the weftern walls, there is one of five arches. The water then runs on 
the fide of the hill under ground, arid where there is an eafy afcent at the.foot of the 
fouth-wett hill, there are feveral arches-turned, which appear like {mall arched chapels, 
where there were conduits, from which they drew water for the convenience of feveral 
parts of thetown. Further to the eaft, where the hill is fteep, a channel is cut along 
through the rock about two feet wide, and four or five high, worked archwife at top; 
and one may walk in it, as in-thofe at Fege near Damafcug ; it continues along in this 
manner towards the iron gate, and-having pafled on fome. arches, which. 1 fhall 
mention, the channel is cut in the fame manner on the fide of the other hill. - It is to 
be obferved,*thas there was a lower aquedud, probably built by the kings of Syria, 
before the higher aqueduct was begun, and it is poffible that the latter might:be om 
— nt 7G y 
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y the Romans. “1 faw remains of the lower aquedu@ ‘near the fountain of Zoiba, 
‘about two miles to the fouth-weft of Antioch ; the arches are low and ruinous ;. part 
‘of the ‘lower aqueduét is feen over a hollow ground: along the fide of the hill, 
In all thefe places this lower aquedué confifts of one arch, and it probably went to 
‘the iron’ gate,-which ferved as a conveyance for the water to the other hill; for © 
below the iron gate to the ‘north-weft there are ruins of three arches, acrofs the 
valley, which feem to have had other arches built on them, and it is probable there 
were three ftories of arches, the uppermoft joining the channels, which are on. the 
oppofite fides’of the hills. é : 

As to fepulchral grots, Ecannot fay that I cbferved any to.the eaft of the town 5,1 faw 
indeed fome ‘grottos cut into’the mountain, which might be for another ufe; and 
poflibly it was the. cuftom hereto burn their dead after the Greek manner. It is pro- 
bable, that in the antient:city they had great works under ground to. carry off the 
waters that came from the mountain after rain; and they might alfo have cifterns under 
‘their, houfes'to ‘preferve the water after the eaftern manner; for now after rains, the 
‘water runs -in the ftreets of the city like mountain torrents. Ht 

The prefent city of Antioch is ill built, the houfes low, with only one flory above 
ground ; ‘the roofsare almoft. flat; made of light rafters. laid from one wall to. another, 
and covered with thin tiles, which feem to be contrivances to. make their houfes above as 
light as poffible, that as they are on'a bad foundation they may not fink by the weight 
above ;: or if they chance to be thrown down by earthquakes, that the people in them 
may not be crafhed by the weight ofthe roof. The governor here has the title of 
waiwode, and is under the pafha of Aleppo, but is appointed from Conftantinople..... 
*\ There are remains of only three or four churches in Antioch; that of faint Peter 
and Paul is about a quarter of the way up the eaftern hill, but there are very little re- 
mains of it.’ I faw there fome pieces ofmarble'of a Mofaic pavement ; it is probable 
that this was the patriarchal church, and they might be determined to buildit in fo 
inconvenient a place, from a-tradition that faint Peter or faint Paul either lived or 
preached the gofpel there. It is very probable that the patriarchal palace was on the 
top of this hill, which is a fine level fpot, and the whole hill might belong to the 
church; for onthe fide of it, towards the iron gate, is the church. of faint John, which is 
hewn out of the rock, being a fort of grotto open to the weft; there is no altar in it 4 
but the Greeks, who have fervice there every Sunday and holiday, bring an altar to 
the church, and-near it they bury their dead. About half way up the fouth-wett hill, 
and almoft oppofite tothe aqueduct that is below the iron gate, is the church of faint 
George; theafcent is very difficult ; the Greeks fay this church belongs to them, but 
they permit the Armenians to make ufe of it ; tigere are about three hundred of the ° 
former, and fifty of the latter communion in Antioch. Until within fifty or fixty years 
paft there had been no Chriftians here, fince the city was deftroyed in one thoufand 
two hundred fixty-nine by Bibars, fultan of Egypt, who demolithed their churches, 
which, it is faid, were the fineft in the world; and he likewife put moft of the in- 
habitants to death ; for at that time they were moftly Chriftians, infomuch that in the 
time of Juftinian it was called Theopolis.- This city was under the Chriftians con- 
cerned in the holy war from one thoufand ninety-feven to the time that it was 
deftroyed; when Aleppo began to flourith, and to be the great mart for eaftern 
goods, as Antioch had been before. Another piece of antiquity, is what they call the 
honfe pf faint John Chryfoftom, and of his father and mother; I take this to have 
been achapel; it is about twenty feet fquare, as I conjectured ; for thereés no entering 
it, by reafon that a Mahometan fgrhily, with their. women, live in it; it is built of 
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brick, much in the fame ftyle.as the palace talled Prince, They have: a-tradition, that 
this great man being chofe patriarch of Conftantinople, the people of Antioch would 
not na he thould accept of it, until the emperor made it his particular request 
to them, 

The hills of Antioch are part of them of a crumbling ftone, like verd antique, and if 
T had feen many pieces of that marble about the city, I fhould have concluded that there 
were quarries of it in this place. 


Cuap. XXIV. — Of Daphne, Heraclea, and Pofidium. 


ABOUT half a mile to the fouth-weft of Antioch, there is a road to the fouth, up 
the mountains, which leads to the fountain of Zoiba, and to other fountains above it, 
near which there are remains of the two aquedudts; thefe places are commonly 
thought by Eurepeans to be Daphne ; and it is poflible the grove of Daphne’ might 
extend fo far to the eaft, as it wasten miles in circuit. One of thefe waters might be 
the Caftalian fountain, mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, which was ftopped up by 
Adrian, and opened again by the emperor Julian. Seleucus, king of Syria, planted the 
grove of Daphne, and it was finely laid out in walks of cyprefs trees ; it is faid, that the 
nymph Daphne-was here turned into the laurus or bay ; of thefe trees there are none 
on this fpot, or any where near Antioch, but they are in great abundance at fome 


Tittle diftance ; it is poffible the zeal of the primitive Chriftians might deftroy thefe 


trees about Antioch, for which the people had in this place a fort of religious venera- 
tion. It is faid that, in the middle of this wood there was a temple to Daphne, Apollo, 
and Diana, that the whole was an afylum, and that they thought the waters came from 
the Caftalian fountains in Greece, and uttered oracles. The place called Battelma, 
about five miles fouth of Antioch, muft have been Daphne, about which there are 
feveral fountains ; the palace of Daphneis placed in the Jerufalem Itinerary five miles 
from Antioch, in the way to Latichea; it is faid Gallus built a church there, pro- 
bably of the materials of the temple of Apollo, and there are remains of a church, 
with feveral Chriftian Greek infcriptions cut on the walls; in this church probably 
the bones of Babylas, bifhop of Antioch, were placed, as well as feveral other martyrs. 
This muft have been the very fouth part of the grove, for from this place fouthward 
there are mountains ; fo that probably the temple was not in the middle or center of 
the wood, but about the middle of ‘the fouth fide; to the north of the waters I 
thought I difcovered fome foundations of large buildings, where poffibly the ftructires 
of the pagan fuperttition might have been ; the ground here is much higher than néar , 
the river, and from this place there is a fine plain in a femicircular figure, towards the 
Orontes, which ends all round in a hanging ground, except on the part of the 
mountain ; and this, I fuppofe, was the fpot where the grove of Daphne ftood, which 
commands a fine view of all the country round, and is in every refpect a moft ‘delight- 
ful fituation, It was probably bounded to the eaft by that current which runs under 
the firft part of the aqueduct; ‘but the people building country houfes on the hills nearer 
Antioch, about the fountain of Zoiba, that part might alfo be called Daphne; and fo 
Daphne might be reckoned as a fuburb of Antioch ; this being the place of refort for 
leafure from that great city, it became the {cene of all manner of debaucheries, and was 
fooked on asa place of great licentioufnefs. I fet out from Antioch for Latichea with the 
caravan on the feventh of Ogober ; we afcended to the fouth-weft, and after having 
gone about a mile, we turned to the weft, and crofled over the rivulet called Zoiba, 
which comes from a mountain of that name; aclittle further 1 faw fome sOuDa 
e that 
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that feemed to be the remains of an antient gateway, which might lead. to the-fus 
burbs of the old city; we then travelled to the fouth-weft, and caine to Battelma 
already mentioned, where there are ruins of a very thick wall at the entrance in betweeh 
the mountains, which might be built to defend the pafs. I was informed that there was 
another road to Latichea directly from Kepfé, which goes over the eaftern fide of 
mount Caffius, and to the weft ofa village called Ordou, and foon after -comes into 
this road. ; 7 

Having travelled about four hours we came to a village called Sheik Cuie; it is in- 
habited by Turcomen, and may be Hyfdata of the Jerufalem Itinerary ; here we lay in 
apaffage to a mofque. On the eighth we croffed the hills for about three hours, and 
came to a valley; in an hour more we came to a rivulet, about which there area 
great number of plane trees, and this might be Manfio Platanus in the fame Itinerary. 
‘We went about an hour along the valley, and afcending the hills, we came in about-an 
hour more to a large village of Greeks, called Ordou, which may be the antient Bachaias. 
We afcended to'the top of the hills, which ftretch from the fouth-eaft corner of mount 
Caffius, and had a view of the fea. I obferved a high hill, which feemed to join mount 
Caffius on the fouth, and as I could fee no other mountain fo high in the neighbourhood 
of Caffius, I conjectured that this might be Anti Caffius. Defcending the hills for 
about an hour, we ftopped in a field, in which there was a {pring tGwards the foot of 
the hill, where we overtook an oda-bafhee, and four or five janizaries returning from 
the war to Grand Cairo. We lay in the open air, and fet forwards on the ninth, def- 
cending into the valley, to the weft of which the antient ges Poffidium was fituated. 
This valley is about a mile wide, aud fix miles long. ‘We often paffed over a rivulet 
that runs along the valley, and faw in one place fome ruins of a bridge; we went over 
the hills into the plain of Latichea, and arrived at that city. 

I fet out on the eleventh to the northward in fearch of two antient towns, Heraclea 
and Poffidum ; we went near the fea to the weft of the road to Antioch, and in about 
two hours and a half came to Bourge-el-Cofib [the caftle of the reeds]; near it are the 
remains of a {mall well built church. Heraclea was probably to the welt of this, four 
miles to the north of Laodicea, and feems to have been fituated on a finall flat point, 
that makes out into the fea; to the north of which I found fome remains of piers built 
into the fea, and foundations of walls of large hewn ftone, and there are fome figns of a 
ftrong building at the end of a pier, which might be a tower to defend the port, and has 
given to this place the name of Meinta-Bourge, which they told me fignified the bay of 
the tower; on the point itfelf I faw feveral graves cut into the rock, fome ftone- 
coffins, and feveral pieces of marble pillars, In an hour and a half we came to a village 
called Shamach, in which there-are many Chriftians, and in an hour more to Shameleh ; 
we croffed the hills in about three hours, and came to a village called Ros Canfir 
[Cape Hog], from a head of land near it. We defcended a very fteep hill into Ouad 
Candele [the vale of the lamp], in which there is a river called Nar-Gebere [the great 
tiver]. We went near the fea, and crofling the river, came into that part of the vale 
which we paffed through in the road from Antioch. We went almoft to the north end of 
the vale, tured to the weft, and in an hour and a half came to a village where there 
are remains ofa church, very indifferently built, and did not feem to be antient; here 
we fepofed a while, and went about three hours further to the fea. ‘Paffing by a Tur- 
coman village, we came to a place where there was a warehoufe for falt, which is 
brought from Larnica, to be fold to the neighbouring villages, arid here we lay all 
night, We fet out on the twelfth to find out the fituation of Poffidium, There is a 
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{mall bay here, and on the fouth fide of it are remains of the antient tity, now called 
Boffeda, which was upon an'advanced ground ona fmall cape to the fouth of the bay. 
‘The town appears to ‘have been of an oblong fquare figure, and might be about half a 
“mile in circumference. There are fome figns of a fofle, and of walls round the town 
about the north-eaft corner; on the fea fide there are {mall remains of a round 
tower, and other ruins near it, particularly of two or three houfes of hewn ftone, in 
one of which I faw a crofs cut on the walls; I obferved alfo fome ftone coffins hewn 
out of the rock. We afcended the high hills over this. place, on which there is a fmall 
{quare tower called Elcanamy* ; defcending near a little hill I faw a very {mall church 
on it, with fome buildings adjoining, as if it had been an hermitage. We returned to 
Ros Canfir by the fame way, where there are only two Mahometan families, the reft 
being of the feét called Nocires, of whom I {hall fpeak in another place. On the 
thirteenth we went on to the fuppofed fite of the antient Heraclea, from that place to a 
village of Nocires called Timpfacum, and returned to Latichea. 


Cuap. XXV. — Of Latichea, the old Laodicea ; and of Jebilee, the ancient Gabala. 


LAODICEA, now called Latichéa, was built by Seleucus the firft, king of Syria, 
who was foupder alfo of Antioch, Seleucia, and Apamea; he called this place after 
the name of Laodice, his mother ; it is finely fituated on the fea, and the plain in which 
it ftands is remarkably fruitful, as it was antiently. This country was famous for wine, 
with which it fupplied the people of Alexandria in Egypt; the hills to the eaft having 
been well cultivated with vineyards t. There is a race of fheep in this country with 
four horns, two of them turning upwards, and two downwards. To the fouth of 
the prefent town there are fome low hills, on the top of which, without doubt, the city 
walls were built; for by the pieces of marble and brick, which are all over the fields 
and gardens as far as thofe hills, it may be concluded, that the principal part of the 
city was there, as well as from its being near the port. Qn the eaft fide of the old 
town, towards the fouth-eaft corner, there is an opening to a hill which extends for a 
mile to the north; there was, without doubt, a caftle on this hill, 

The prefent town is at the eaft part of the old town, and the port is to the weft; 
they are a confiderable diftance afunder, the neareft part of the town being near half 
a mile from the harbour. The chief remains of antiquity here are part of two fides 
of a portico of the Corinthian order, which probably was built round a temple; the 
entablature is very fine. Towards the fouth-eaft corner of the town there is a 
remarkable triumphal arch, which is almoft entire ; it is built with four entrances, like 
the Forum Jani in Rome: the pediment in the entablature is very extraordinary, and 
has not a good effect; over this there is a fort of attic ftory, the frieze .of which is 
enriched with military ornaments. It is conjeCtured that this arch was built in honoer 
of Lucius Verus, or Septimius Severus. In the way from it towards the port, there 
are feveral grey granite pillars ftanding in thé gardens, which feem to have been in 
two rows leading from the arch to the port, and probably they are the remains of 
a portico on each fide of a grand ftreet, that might lead from the arch to the harbour. 

To the eaft of the town there is a well of good water, from which the city is fupplied 
by an aquedu& very flightly built. The prefent town is about a mile and a half in 
circumference ; there are many gardens within the walls; this place was very incon- 


* From this place I found Latichea lay fouth-weft and by fouth ; mount Caffius caft-north-eafk ; Kepfe, 
or Seleucia, north-ealt; Cape Flog north eaft and by north, apd the point that makes the great bay of 
Scanderoan diredtly north. + Strabo xvi, p.751. 
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fiderable until within thefe fifty years paft, when the tobacco trade to Damiata was 
eftablifhed here, which brought alfo an import of rice and coffee; they have likewife: 
a confiderable export of cotton, and fome raw filk. On this increafe of trade the 
town was enlarged, and feveral good houfes were built of the hewn ftone, which they 
are continually digging out of the ruins ; for the ground of the city is rifen very much, 
having been often deltroyed by earthquakes, which of late years have been greater 
here than at Antioch. It is but very lately that an Englifh conful has been eftablithed 
here; this port being formerly dependent on Aleppo. 

There is a monaftery in the city, belonging to the Latin convent of the Holy Land. 
There are many Greeks here, and about thirty families of the Cypriots, who live in 
a particular quarter of the town. They have a Greek bifhop refident in this city, and 
three or four churches; there is a cemetery belonging to one of them, where both 
the Englifh, and thofe of the church of Rome bury. In the heart of the town there’ 
is a fall church, which has the appearance of fome antiquity, and is dedicated to 
St. George. To the north of the fuppofed ancient fuburb of the town are ruins of 
a large church on an advanced ground ; it is called Pharous, and-feems to have been 
a very magnificent Gothic building, probably of the fixth century: the body of the 
church fell down many years ago; it had a portico before it, to which there was am — 
afcent by many fteps: there was a very lofty arch acrofs the weft end of the church, 
which was fupported by two pillars built of hewn ftone, ten feet in diameter, in which 
there were ftairs up tothe top. From thefe pillars the building feems to have extended 
thirty-five paces to the eaft, and it was about twenty-eight broad. Within the 
northern walls of the city is a large grotto, to which there is a defcent by many fteps 5: 
they fay that it was an old church; it has a well in the middle; but by the manner: 
in which it is cut with niches, as if defigned to receive the bodies, one may fee it 
was intended for a fepulchre; the Greeks perform divine fervice here. here are 
defcents by ftairs to many grots by the fea fide: about the north-weft corner of the 
city, the fea has wafhed away the very rock, and laid open fome of them, and it appears 
that others have been entirely deftroyed. There is a well on the fhore, at the north. 
eaft corner of the bay, to which, I fuppofe, the wall of the fuburbs came; the water 
of itis frefh, and there. are feveral:marble coffins round it, that ferved as cifterns. 

On the fifteenth of OGober we fet out fouthwards, and went near the fea fide. About 
two miles from the town there is a river called Nahr Gibere [the great river]; it is 
a deep ftream, but not wide: the bridge is about two miles from the fea, though the 
road feems formerly to have been nearer to it, and confequently the old bridge; the 
ruins of which I faw, with an imperfect infcription near it. They fay this river rifes 
in the mountains towards Shogle, and it is probable that the waters were brought to 
Latichea by an aqueduct from fome part of this river towards its fource ; for it is faid 
that there are in feveral places great remains of an aqueduét, which was probably made 
by Herod*. I faw ata diftance a village in the Aleppo road,- called’ Johan, from the 
ruins of a lofty church there dedicated to St. John. We came toa confiderable ftream 
called Nahr-Shobar [the river of pine trees]. The Englifh gentlemen at Latichea 
accompanied me to this river, where we dined; and taking leave of them, we pro-- 
eeeded on our journey, and in half an hour we paffed by a tower, and having gone- 
as much further, we crofled a river on a bridge of three arches, and in half an hour: 
more came to a {tream, over which there is an old bridge, and half a league further 
arrived at Jebilee, the ancient Gabala, where we were received at the aga’s houfe.. 


s 
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‘Gabala was a fmall city ; there are fome figns of the antient walls; It is at prefent a 
poor miferable town, ‘thinly inhabited, without any trade; and though it was once a 
confiderable fea: port, yet they have not now above four or five boats belonging to the 
town. there are very little figns of the antient harbour, and the chief remains that 
way are feveral fepulchral grots cut in the ‘clifts on the fea fhore: the town is fupplied 
with, water by a channel on the ground, which winds round to the north, and, if} 
miftake not, comes from the river of Jebilee, ‘half a league fouth of the town. To the 
north of Jebilee there is a large mofque built with three naves, much like a church, 
and probably. it formerly was one’; it is famous among the Turks for being the place 
‘where the body of fultan Ibrahim is depofited. His tomb, in the fouth part of the 
rnofque, is feparated from it by a partition; the tomb of his vizier is in a chapel near 
it, and on the fouth fide there isa tomb of fome other perfon belonging to him : in the 
court before the mofque there is an orange grove, on one fide of which there is a 
place to lodge Dervithes in, and on the other a bagnio: to the fouth of the mofque 
there is a kane for poor travellers, who lodge there without paying any thing. It is 
faid this fultan Ibrahim lived in one of thefe grots by the fea fide for many years. 
They talked .as if he was a Perfian, but could give no fatisfaftory account of him, 
though it ig probable that he was Ibrahim Ben-Valid, the fixteenth kalif of the Ommi- 
ades, who lived in the year feven hundred forty-three ; but being vanquifhed by Marvan, 
and taken by him in Damafcus, was depofed, and afterwards pafled the reft of life 
in retirement *. There is nothing worth feeing here but the remains of a very antient 
theatre, “This piece of antiquity is the more curious, becaufe there is nothing of this 


"kind remaining in any part of the eaft, all the theatres and amphitheatres being built 
-againft the fides of hills. . 
* 


Cuar. XXVI. — Of the ancient Balanea, of the caftle of Merkab, of Tortofa, and the 
ifland of Aradus. 


WE {fet out from Jebilee on the feventeenth, and paffed the river of that name. We 
foon after croffed another ftream, and in half an hour more came to a third called Ka- 
nierck. Near this there is a high ground by the fea, on which probably fome fmall 
_ ‘town may have been fituated. About two hours from Jebilee we came to a fmall river 
" -ealled Sin; there is a large mill on it by the road, called Tahaun-el-Melec [the mill 

of the prince], which probably may have its name from the river. On the other fide I 
faw fome ruins, and conjectured that Paltos might be fituated here. I have fince been 
informed, that the fite of Paltos is now called Boldo, and that the old city is entirely 
deftroyed, that there is only a mill near the old ruins, fo that probably it is the fame 
place I have mentioned. Seleucia ad Belum is exaétly in the fame latitude, and con- 
fequently muft have been eaft of it. A very few miles to the eaft of the river Sin, 
a. chain of mountains begins, which runs ea{tward for fome way, and then turns to 
the fouth ; on the weft end of thefe mountains, where they approach the neareft to 
-the fea, is a village called Sarr ; I faw fome high buildings there, but could not learn 
there were any ruins about that place, fo as to conclude that it was Seleucia; but I 
was well informed that an Englifh drogerman found the remains of a temple, anda 
‘Greek infcription on thefe mountains, about two days journey from Tripoli, which 


agrees with this diftance, and probably it might be the fpot, on which the antient 
Seleucia ad Belum ftood. 


® Bibliotheque Orientale d’Herbelot. v. Ibrahim Ben Valid, : 
6 We 
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~ ‘We-came in an hour to the river Henfhoun, in half an hour more to the river Toba’s 
and in an hour to Baneas, which is doubtlefs the antient Balanea, now entirely deferted 5 
it was called Valania in the middle ages, and it is fituated on a high ground at. the 
foot of the mountain, which extends towards the fea; it is bounded to the north and 
fouth by a valley, and to the eaft there are figns of a fofle, by which it was fepayated 
from the hill ; it was encompafled by a flight wall, only three feet thick, fome part of 
which is ftill ftanding on three fides over the hanging ground; it feems to have been 
but an inconfiderable town. Towards the eaft fide of it there are ruins of a {mall 
church, which poffibly might be the cathedral of the bifhop who refided here. At 
the bottom of the hill, to the fouth, is a fmall bay and a caftle, where they receive 
the cuftoms of goods imported. In the vale, to the fouth of the old town, there runs 
a fine ftream, called the river of Baneas, which muft be the fame as the river called 
Valania in the middle ages: to the eaft of the town, and a little higher up-the hill, are 
ruins of a caftle, the walls of which are very ftrong. They told me that the governors 
of thefe countries refided here, before they took up their refidence at the cattle of 
Merkab, to which we went by a {teep afcent of an.hour and a half to. the fouth-eaft 
of Baneas.. ; Es 
’ The caftle of Merkab is about half a mile in circumference, takinig up the whole 
fummit of this mountain; it is of a triangular figure, and exceedingly ftrong, the 
inner walls are fifteen feet thick, and there is another wall on the outfide, which encom- 
paffes it almoft all round; for in one part, where its natural fituation is very. ftrong, 
there is only a fingle-wall.. At the eaft and weft end there are two very large round 
towers, each of which encompaffes a fall court. They have a tradition, that this 
caftle was a work of the Franks, and it was certainly held by the knights of Jerufalem. 
The governor faid to us, “ This fabric was raifed by your fathers, and we took it by 
“ the fword.” To which anfwer was made, “ It is true, and you fuffer fo. fine a 
“ building to run to ruin.” The truth is, the whole or part of it was built under the- 
Greek emperors, and the bifhops of Balanea were obliged to tranflate their fee to this. 
place, to fecure themfelves againft the Saracens. The church, which is towards the ealt. 
end of the caftle, is well built, moftly of a black ftone ; it is adorned with femicircular 
pilafters of the Corinthian order, which‘are tolerably well executed. - Adjoining to the 
church, on the caft, are fome large rooms, and a private oratory, or chapel ; to the weft 
of it there is a large faloon arched over, and fupported by pillars in a very magnificent 
manner, which might be a refe€tory for the priefts. Under the buildings there: are 
great vaults, or cifterns, cut out of the rock to preferve the rain water, and out. of 
thefe that black {tone was hewn, with which the greateft part of the caftle is built. 

Defcending from Merkab, we purfued our journey, and having travelled .about 
feven or eight miles came toa rivulet called Merkeia; there isa raifed ground. clofe to it, 
called Telehiate [the bank of ferpents]: about this place it is probable Mutatio. - 
Maraccas was fituated, mentioned in the Jerufalem Itinerary as ten miles from Balaneas. 
Among the hills there is a large village called Merakea ; it is probable that.this was 
the name of the hills, and that the caftle had the name of Merkab from them}. there 
are feveral Maronites in thefe mountains. We faw a village called Bezac, and after. 
wards an old tower near the fea fhore, called’Bourgé Nafib. An hour further ave 
croffed the river Haflein, and came into the high road near the fea, and in an -heur 
more arrived at Tortofa. Some’ have thought this to be Orthofia, but there are-great 
difficulties in fixing the fituation of that city. ; 

Tortofa appears to have been bui& about the fifth or fixth century ; it is fituated. 
on the fea, and may be about three quarters of a mile in circumference. The 
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walls are of “large*hewn ftone, with a foffe round them; and in one part I faw there 
chad been a low wall on the outfide of it. At the north-welt corner there are great 
zemains of the caftle, and the prefent town is within the walls. of it, which are ftrong, 
and. beautifully built, of very large hewn ftone rufticated. They are of a furprifing 
height, being at leaft fifty feet high, and without them there are other lower walls; 
the whole is near half a mile in cireuit: within the caftle there is a church almoft 
entire, confifting of one nave arched over. Towards the eaft corner’of the city there 
is. alfo a very beautiful large church, which is entire ; it is built of hewn ftone infide 
and out, and confifts of three naves; it docs not feem to have been finifhed, and 
probably is a building of the fixth*century ; it is of the Corinthian order, and the 
arches, which are executed «with the plain olive leaf, are built on fquare pillars, 
covered on the four fides with femicircular pilafters. “Lhe pulpit was fixed to one of 
the pillars, and over it there is an infcription in the Syriac language. 

The place, to which the boats come from the ifle of Ruad, is about half a mile to 
the north of Tortofa. There are fome figns there of a pier and walls in the fea, where 
fmall boats might put in and be laid up fecurely ; but the port for fhipping was.doubt- 
lefs where it is now, between the ifland and. the continent. However, this without 
doubt is Cdranus, the port-of Aradus on the continent *. ae ie 

From: this place I went oyer to Ruad, the antient Aradus, which is a very, rocky 
ifland. Strabo fays,. it isin the middle between’ Marathus and the port of Caranus 5. it 
is near two miles to the fouth of the latter, and is reckoned to be about two miles from 
the continent ; it was computed to be feven ftadia in circumference f... "This city is faid 
to haye been built by fome Sidonians, who were banifhed from their country, At firft 
they were governed by their own kings, but afterwards they followed. the fate of 
Syria. However, in fome diflenfions between the princes of Syria, they obtained the 
privilege of protecting all perfons that fled to them, which added greatly to the number 
of their people, and to their ftrength; and the ifle was fo crowded that they built 
their houfes feveral ftories high, and extended their territory on the continent from 
Gabala, to Orthofia and the river Eleutherus. I was informed that in the laft cen- 
tury the Maltefe had poffeffion of this ifland, but that it was taken from them by 
furprize at night. It is thought to have been firft built by Arvad, or Arphad {, the 
fon of Canaan, and grandfon of Noah ; and it is mentioned in feveral places in ferip- 
ture by the name of Arpad, or Arphad |]. There is avery fafe road for the thipping 
to. the eaft of the ifland, where they can fix their anchors. on the fhore. ‘The fhips, 
without doubt, formerly came up clofe to the eaft fide of it, fdr there are two. piers, 
built out to defend them againft the-weather ; and a fmall cape of the ifland is a natural 
thelter from the fouth wind. ‘There feems to have been a double wall to the north 
and. weft fide of the ifland, but on the fouth I only faw'the figns of one wall; thele 
walls were fifty. paces apart; and there are} {till great remains of the outer wall, 
which on the north fide is very high, and about fifteen feet thick, being built 
of large ftones, fome of which are fifteen feet long; if is poflible that fome of the 
{maller thipping, and the boats, might be laid up between. thefe walls; the rock. to 
the welt is worked out like a wall; and there are reliefs on it of a crofs and crofier. 
In every part of this ifland there were cifterns hewn out of the rock, like cellars under 
nee eh Sopiak, Sikes Nees ae feptem ftadis idum, 8 infala 

; trabo, ibid. ida, Simyra, Fi 0 tem ftadiorum oppidum, & in 
en paflus.a Salinas diftans Plin. Hit, e rat is probable Pliny ought to E corrected 3 


the diftance; by making two thoufand two hundred paces, &s Strabo fays, that it was twenty ftadia from 
continent. . 3 2 itty 
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their honfes, with holes in the top of them, in order to draw’ up the water, Strabo 
makes mention of thefe, and of fome bafons or lakes of water near the wall; on the 
north there are remains of two fides of 2 rufticated building, the walls of which are three 
feet thick; it feems to have been built about the fame time as Tortofa; there are very 
few houfes on the-ifland, except in the two caftles, which are defended by fome cannon 
againft the corfairs; the fhipping that come here take in tobacco, of which there is 
a great quantity growing on the continent; they carry it to Egypt, and, when there 
is not a fupply, they load with wood for that country. : “ 


Cuap.XXVII.— Of Antaradus, Marathus, and other places\in the way to’ Tripoli. 


WE fet out from Tortofa, and about a mile fouth of it came to’ a broad bed of a 
torrent, which was then dry ; there is a large ruined bridge of three or four arches over 
it, which is a furlong to the weft of the road ; on the fouth fide of it is a*raifed ground, 
on which I thought I faw fome figns of foundations of walls, and therefore imagined 
it to be the old Antaradus, though it is rather more to the north than ‘the ifland; but 
the conveniency of’ the river, and a finall harbour for boats, makes it probable that” it 
was fituated in that place. A little further; to the welt of a wood, agd dige@Hly oppo- 
fite to Aradus, there is a low fandy hill near the fhore, which extends to a very narrow 
vale between rocky ground; where the road croffes it there is a channel of a fmall 
ftream, in which was no water; but below it the water comes out as froma fpring, 
and runs into a large channel which has a wall on each fide ; and there is a door-cafe 
made of three ftones over the fountain; this is called Ein-el-Hye, [The ‘Serpent 
Fountain]. It is not unlikely that this fhould be Enydra, mentioned ‘by ‘Strabo ‘as 
north of Marathus, and probably it was the watering-place on the continent for the ifle 
of Aradus; for it feems as if they had great plenty of water here: below it there is 
a mill; the flream, which ‘continually turns it, feems to have come from the north, 

e was then no water inthe channel; to the fouth of this vale there is a court 
cut into the rock, with a throne in the middle of it, in which there is a feat on each 
fide. “'Phe court is enclofed by the folid rock on every fide, except to the’ north, 
where are figns of two entrances, and doubtlefs they were joined by a wall on’ each 
fide 3 the throne confilts of four ftones, befides: the plain pedeftal, which is ‘cut-out 
of the rock ; one forms the back of it, another the covering, and’ there is one {tone 
on each fide, ‘The canopy has that antient cornice round it which is fo common in 
‘Upper Egypt. At the two inner corners of the court, there feems to have been a 
fmall room ; the fides of the entrances cut out of the rock {till remain; thefe. might 
relate to the fuperttition of this place, the throne being probably built for an idol, wor- 
thipped in this-court or open temple}.and it is probably one of the greateft and moft 
extraordinary pieces of antiquity that is to be feen. On the other fide of the vale, a 
little more to the eaft, there i§a fort of foffe cut down in the rock, with feven fteps on 
each fide, extending near a furlong in length ; the fteps do not go to the bottom, and 
the eaft end feems to have terminated in a femicircle ;. at the weft end, the rock is cut 
away in fuch a manner, that one may fuppofe there were formerly fome apartments 
there; one part is cut into a fquare area, from which there is a wdy into the valley 
dire&tly oppofite to the court or temple before nfentioned. ‘This place might ferve 
for fome dports to divert the people of Aradus and Antaradus, or of the antient 
Marathus, if that was near, and probably it-was a circus. Direétly fouth of the court 
or temple, the rocks, which rife higher in that part, have been worked ‘like quarries, 
and funk down in many places, poffibly for refervoirs of water. There are alfo in 
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different parts many swalls-cut-out of the rock, and particularly in-one place-almoft am 
éntire howle, and the rocks cut away from it all round ; there are many niches, wine 
dows, and doors in;it, anda wall of divifion along the middle, with a door through it. 
Half a mile tothe fouth.are the fepulchral towers mentioned by Mr. Maundrel, whofe plans 
of them. are very exact. A little to the eaft of this, the rock is cut out in form of a pe- 
deftal, about twenty-eight feet: {quare, and nine feet high; on. the eaft fide of it, there 
is a hole, cut about five feetfrom the ground, by which there is an afcent to the top: 
by three or four fteps. This feems to have been defigned as a bafement for fome 
building over a fepulchral grotto ; all thefe fepulchral monuments were erected over 
the grots in which they depofited the bodies, and ‘this might be the burial-place of” 
Aradus, though: it is alittle to thefouth of that ifland, the people of. which. probably 
brought all their dead over to the continent, as thofe of the ifle of Delos carried, theirs 
to another ifland near, which was allotted fur that purpofe. i 
_ We entered into a large plain, called by the Franks, the Plains of Junia ; it extends 
to the river called the Cold Stream near Tripoli. To the eaft of the plain there are 
mountains which feem to be mount Bargylus, mentioned by Pliny *, as beginning 
near the place where Mount Libanus ends, there being, ashe fays,; fome plains be- 
tween them; ‘and I obferved that from this place I could fee the country to. the nofth 
of ‘Libanus, all-the way towards the lake of Asé near Hems, and. likewife thatiwhich 
extends to Palmyra... At.the north end of this plain-I was told that it is called’ Sa- 
pheta, as well as the-hills.to the eaft, which may only be the name of that. particular 
part of the plain. _ At the-firft entrance into this plain [ faw to the eaft near the hills a 
large building, and going:on, came toa raifed ground, on which there are ruins, and 
further on are the remains of a tower ; this might poflibly be Marathus, being about 
feven miles from Tortofa, for it could not be Mutatio Spiclin, in the Jerufalem Itine- 
rary placed twelve miles from Antaradus. About a league further we came.to the 
bed of a ftream, in which there was very little water ; it is probable that Spiclin was 
fituated here. »: Near;two- leagues more to the fouth we arrived.at Nar. Abath, which 
was then only a very {mall {tream; I was told that there is:a bridge a little lower ; to 
the eaft of this place the low ‘hills end, and a higher chain of’ mountains appear far- 
ther to the eaft, extending fouthwards almoft to Libanon. We went on about an hour, 
and leaving the road, we came in an hour more to an encampment of Arabs called 
Simohea, where they live in tents made chiefly of reeds. 

On.the twentieth we went to Nar-Gibere [Fhe Great River]: I take. this. to 
be the Eleutherus+, which was the bounds between Phoenicia and Caffiotis: of Se- 

* 


* Inora maritima—fubjea Libano—Regio in qua fupradictidefinunt montes, et inter jacentibus campis 
Bargylus mons incipit.  Plin. Hift..v. 17. 

‘+ "There are difficulties in: determining the fituation of the river Eleutherus, which was the northern 
bounds of Phenicia. For the Jerufalem Itinerary after Baneas, mentions the bounds of Ceele-Syria and 
Phetnicias before Marraccas and Antaradus; fo that one would from thence imagine, that river Eleu~ 
therus was north of Caranus. But Ptolemy, contrary to this, puts Antaradus in Cafiotis of Seleucis, and 
between Antaradus and Tripoli he mentions Simyra and Orthofia, with falfe latitudes, In the Tables Or- 
thofia is only twelve miles from Tripoli, which is the diftance the Jerufalem Itinerary places Bruttus. Strabo 
going from north to fouth places Eleutherus even after Orthofia, and the Itinerary makes Phoenicia to 
begin fouth of Arcas*; but Ptolemy places Orthofia and Simyra,. which is north. of hofia, in Phoenicia ;. 
fo that there is only the Jerufalem Iti againft three.other authors, And both the Itinerary and Strabo 

utting Eleutherus fouth of Arcas and Orthofia,.would make one imagine it was the cold itream river; if 
Prolenty’s great authority did not contradict it 5 fo that Nar-Gebere, or the great river, feéms'to: be the 
antient Eleutherus, which is a deepriver, and might well ferve for a boundary between two countries. 
Mr. Maundrel differing in this-account I have given.of the givers between Tortofa and Tripoli, I was the 

more.exact in enquiring about the names and fituations of them. a a 


5 “ Feucia. 





. DN YE wae A ones ay 
Isucia*: About a league to thefouth is the river A cearyon WiidkOrthofie inight be fitusted, 
which was a maritime town of Pheetticia. "I was infotmed ttt they havé'a-narié forte. 
thing: like Orthofia in the books of the grand fignfor’s reventies ampiig the ptaces of 
this country, but where it was fituated I could not leatit. + Half 4 league further is the 
river “Arka, where Arcas muft have been; this was only ‘a‘manfio;: and not that Arca,’ 
which was an inland city of Phoenicia, fituated amongft’éhé mounthins, between which’ * 
this river paffes; the Itinerary makes Phoenicia to beginafter Arcas;‘or betweén it and’ 
Tripoli, About two leagues further at the corner of the bay-one' paffes.a fmall ftream 
that comes through a fine vale between the mountains, beautifilly improved with mul- 
berry trees; Bruttus might be either here, or at the cold ftreami river half a mile fur- 
ther to the north, though neither agree with the diftances mentioned by antient au. 
thorst. About two miles before I atrived at Tripoli I faw the fowntain of fithes, 
which is a fine fquare bafon, where fome fprings rife ;' no one“is allowed to take the 
fith, which. are there in great abundance, and bread being'thrown in, they comie in 
fhoals, and even leap up, and take.it out of the hand. ; : .: 


Cuap, XXVIII. — Of the Natural Hiftory, Government, and People of Syria. : 


_ THERE is a chain of mountains which runs almoft through afl’ Syria ;\it begins 
at mount Caflius, extends to the eaft by Antioch, and then turns to the fouth;’ the 
whole traét by the fea fide called Pheenicia, is a very fine country ; Libanon ‘and An. 
tilibanon are part of thefe mountains; Ccelefyria Propér is between them, in which 
Baalbeck is fituated; this, as well as moft of the plains of Damafcus northwards, are 
a'poor fort, the latter by fome are’ reckoned to be part of Ccelefyria, Thele plains 
have-very little water in them except about Damafcuss the Afé or Orontes waters % 
great tract of ground to the north of Syria; the ‘river Jordan and the Lycus are the 
only confiderable rivers in this country. 

T have already mentioned the chryftalizations on mount Carmel; ‘at the foot of that 
part of Libanon, called the Caftravan-Mountains, between the river Kelp and Efbele, 
there is a white ftone, on which they frequently find the impreffions of fith. Sat 

There are a great number of fait Jakes in Syria, efpecially towards Tadmor and 
Aleppo; the ground, which is impregnated with-nitre, is hollow in imany parts, and 
being fied in winter ‘with rain waters, when they-dry away, the falt is left in 
cakes.on the ground, which they purify, and carry it to Damafcus, Aleppo, and’ to 
allsparts at a diftance from the fea. : 

‘There are a great variéty of trees in Syria, very few of which fre known in Eu- 
rope. -The- platanus or plane-tree grows om the river Jordan, and other places in the 
northern parts, efpecially about Antioch; they have feveral forts of oaks, but I faw the 
§reateft variety of.trees on mount Rhoflus, ;near Antioch, where there are feveral 
kinds rarely feen in thefe parts, as the laurel, the yew, the bay, which %s the antierit 
laurus,.and the box; the-two latter are much about Antioch, though the former dees 
not grow on the {pot where Daphne ftood; the myrtle is common in ail parts. The 


* Not regarding the latitudes of Ptolemy, which ave: falfe in thefé parts, 1 conjecture that Simyra was 
on.this river to the.fouth, probably about: the mouth of it, and Simohca near it may be-fome remains of 
the. name; it is fuppofed to be Taxymira of Strabo, who does indeed mention. it before Orthofia, 
and Eleutherus, it being cemmonly his method to go from north to fouth ; but Péolemy’s authority is to 
be preferred. “Mutatio Bafitifcum in the Jerufalem Itinerary might be on thie tiver direétly in the raadé--* 

+ The Jerufalem Itinerary mentions Bruttys as four miles frem: Areas, and twelve front "Pripoli.. 7. 
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aplaias;from the rife:of. shestiver Jordan to Aleppo,’ abound. with: Hquorice’ ag omindo 
“with fern; {quills aré:sifo-very: common in many: parts: 
| Wild beafts areinot. in fo: great abundance in this country as tormerly; the-lion:is 
never feen, and only a very few tigers-on fume of the mountains; .the hyzena, ‘jackal, 
the mountain antelope, the antelope of the: plain, and ‘wild boar; ‘are common. ‘They 
“had g fine Breed of horfes in this country, but-moft of them having been bought-up 
for the Perfian war, the breed.of them is almoft loft, They have two forts of camels ; 
-theiArab breed, which is common in all parts, and another fort ufed by: the Turco- 
amen; which are ftronger, though of a more ugly make than the others, I {aw be- 
-tween Aleppo and the Euphrates the buftard, which isa very thy bird; I was.informed 
‘by. one who had his experience in Europe, that in the fpring, when they perch on 
the trees, and fing intheir manner, they are inattentive, and.eafily thot. “They have 
alfo:about Aleppo a beautiful grey bird of the crane kind, called by Europeans’ the 
Dancing Bird: thefe birds foon become domettic, and are {fo called from their dancing 
round in a ring one after another in a very pretty manner, and clapping their wings ; 
they have likewife pelicans on fome waters near Aleppo. 

There are great variety of people in Syria, efpecially in the northern parts of it. 
This countsy haying been in the hands of the fucceflors of Mahomet, the Arabic is 
the-language generally {poken, except to the north of Aleppo, where the Turcomen 
and. Curdeens prevailing, the Turkifh language prevails, which the Curdcens fpeak, 
though they have a particular language of their own. ‘I'o the north of Aleppo there 
are no Arabs, but the country is in the poffeflion of the Curdeens, who come originally 
from Curdiftan on the Cafpian fea. They are worfe than the Arabs, have not much 
courage,. but rob when no refiftance can-be made. They are in poffeffion of a great 
part of mount ‘l'aurus, which belongs to the Valadea, or fultanefs mother, who found 
het account fo much in protecting them, that the country wear thofe mountains was 
entirely at their command, and fhe refufed to accept of Cyprefs in exchange for it. 

The Turcomen are of the fame race as the prefent Ottoman family 4. they were ori- 
ginally of Turkiftan, which is likewife near-the Calpian fea; they are of two forts, 
ene of wliich live in tents or villages, who till the land and breed cattle ; their tents are 
commonly round, and made of reeds, having only a flight covering in the fummer, 
and in winter a thick fort of felt fitted to them, fo-as to keep out the rain; they em- 
ploy themfelves chiefly in making feveral forts of coarfe carpets. ‘The other fortiof 
‘Turcomen are called Begdelees ; they mount on lrerfebacky live-in tents, and neither 

till the land, nor graze cattle; end though they have fome fort of alliances, yet'they 
are.profeffed robbé@s ; fometimes there are above a thoufand of them together, and 
they raife contributions on villages ufider pretence of proteéting them ; but where they 
receive their dues, they do not rob openly.. Wherever thefe people are in poflefion:of 
the country, the fafeft way of travelling is under the guard of fome of: the greate(t 
rogues among them, becaufe they are in league with their brethren of th fame pro- 
feffion ; for in all thefe countrics the right of proteétion, when once you are entitled 
to it, is a very facred:thing. Another fort of people are Rushowans, who in the 
winter begin toemove'with their cattle from Ezeroun towards the rife of the Euphrates, 
in the antient Cappadocia, and go fouthwards' ag far as Datmaftus, and in the fummer 
return at their convenience with the ‘caravan to” Aleppo’; I travelled with fome of 
them, and they feemed to be a good fort sf people, The Chingani, who are fpread 
almoft all over the world, are in great abundance in the north of Syria, .and pals dor 
Mahometans; they live under tents, and fometimes in grots under ground ; they make ~ 
@.coarfe fort of tapeftry or carpet work for houfings of faddles, and other ufes, and 
3 when 
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“when: they-are not far. from towns, .deal-much: in milch cattle, and ‘have'a-much better 
charaéter than their relations in Hungary, or the-gypfies:in England, who are thought 
by fome to have been originally of the fame:tribe. Thefe and the Turcomen,-‘with 
regard to offences, -areander -the pafhi-and cadi,though;-they have a theik..to. every 
encampment, and feyeral great ones ever them ;-but-with'regard to taxes, they. are 
immediately, under :the grand fignior, whofe tribute is-colleéted: yearly.by an ,officer 
over.each.of:thefe people, one being called the'Turcoman-Agafi;,an_ office of great 
credit, and: he~other, the Chingani-Agafi, who go round:the Turkith dominions. to 
colleét. the. taxes from thefe people. . There are alfo different feéts of -religion- among 
the. Mahometans, if thofe 1 am going to mention may be efteemed fuch, The Noceres, 
who live north eaft of Latichea, are fpoken of by many-;. their religion. feems to. be 
fome remains‘of Paganifm,; they are much defpifed by the Turks, and thefe people 
feem rather fond of the Chriftians. I could not learn any thing particular concerning 
their religion, only that once a year they hold a fort. of feaft by night, which very 
much rehembles the antient Bacchanals; it is poflible they may be the defcendants. of 
the people called Nazerini, mentioned by Pliny *, as divided from the country of 
Apamea by tlie river Marfyas. Another fort of people are called Jafades; all that 
can be faid of them is, they feem to be worfhippers of the devil; it is faid to bea 
great affront to them to.mention his.name lightly, .and L was. aflured.they. were pleafed 
with a Frank, who, to gain fome end, faid fomething that they thought was to the 
honour of this evil being. They are in different parts in the north of Syria, have a 
particular averfion to the Mahometans, and are fubjeéts very worthy of the being whom 
they worfhip, for moft of them are very bad people. The generality of Chriftians in 
Syria are Greeks, fubjeét to their great patriarch of Antioch, whofe fee is now re« 
moved to Damafcus; but miferable is the ftate of their church, which. proceeds very 
much from their own conduét.. ‘he priefts, who are of, fome trade or other, endea- 
vour to live as eafily as they can by {crewing out of the people as much money as 
poffible; the people who have any influence tyrannize with great. pride and infolence 
over their inferiors; they are guilty of all the vices of the Turks, but privately ;, and 
it may be concluded how ftrong a root their faith has in many of them, when,,to 
avoid. only. a drubbing, and often to fatisfy their revenge, they turn Mahometans. 
_ The Maronites who are on the mountains of Libanon, and in moft fea port towns, 
and fome few other parts, are more efteemed. . There are few Armenians to the fouth 
of Aleppo, but to the north of it all the Chriftians are of that church; thefe are 
moftly engaged in trade, and there are many fervants of that religion who came out 
from Armenia; they have courage, are diligent, politic, and civil to every body; but 
no Eafterns are proof againft money, or are to be depended on with regard to vera- 
city; there are-very few of the Syrians or Jacobites. Many in the fummer leave’ their 
villages, and live in tents, and fome make a fort of open fofa, with boughs raifed from 
the, ground in order to lie on it, and in fome parts, like the Indians, raife them very 
high -before their houfes to fleepin during the fummer, in order to be free from 
vermin ; and in many towns and villages they fleep on the top of their houfes, which 
are all flat roofed, on which they make little clofets of wicker work, sor boughs, and 
retire there for coolnefs, as foon as ‘the fun is fet. : 
Syria is divided into’ five pafhalicks; Aleppo, ‘Tripoli, that of Saphet, or Sidon, 
Baalbeck,, and the pafholick of Damafcus, which is the greateft of ‘them all, to 
which the pafhalick of Jerufalem ‘and Naplofa have been added, the latter ftretching 


* Cole habet Apamiam, Marfya amie, divifam 4 Nazerinorum tetrarchia- DPlin. Hid. v. 23. 
away 
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y to. Ramah and Gaza';: thefe territories. feem tovhave been! added to. Damafcus m 
Hew of the great expence.which-that pafha’is at every year in ‘conduéting: the hadjees 
or pilgrims to. Mecea. : ; 4 at “CGE GY asec 

On the twenty-fourth-of O€tober, about ten o clock in the evening, we fet fail from 
Tripoli: for:@yprus, on board an Englith fhip, which was obliged to touch at Bayreut 
in the way. --On:the twenty-fifth we had little wind:all day, and only came-up with a. 
fmall-bay called Cabouch, about twenty miles to the north of Tripoli. On the twenty- 
fixith.we came up with Efbele, and failed clofe along the fhore under the Caftravan 
mountains; I faw almoft ‘all theiplaces we had vifited on thofe hills, and in the evening 
wevarrived in.the roadof Bayreut, where the fupercargo went afhore; and on his 
return, we immediately fet fail again. _ On the twenty-eighth we came up with Cyprus, 
anchored inthe evening in the road of Limefol ; and on the twenty-ninth went athore 
at that town, 
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Book the Third. Of the Ifland of Cyprus. 
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Cuap. lL — Of Cyprus in general. Of Limefol, Amathus, Larnica, and the antient 


Citium. 


. ‘THE north part of the ifland of Cyprus is fifty miles from the Cilician fhore, which 
agrees with the account of the antients, who making a computation by meafuring 
“round the bays of the ifland, fay, that it is-about four hundred twenty-eight miles * in, 
circumference; but thofe + who computed, probably, by travelling round the ifland by» 
land, make it only three hundred feventy-five miles. Some fay, that it was a hundred : 
and feventy-five miles long, others t two hundred; but the modern fea charts, make it 
only one hundred and thirty-five in length, and fixty-two miles broad in the widelt part. ; 
Cyprus was antiently divided into many fmall kingdoms, and was conquered fuc- 
ceffively by the Egyptians, Phcenicians, Cyrus king of Perfia, and Alexander the 
great’; it fell to the lot of the fucceffors the kings of Egypt, afterwards ‘was fubdued 
by the Romans, became fubje& to the Greek emperors, and, whilft it was under them, 
was laid wafte by the Arabs. In one thoufand one hundred ninety one, Richard the 
firft, king of England, conquered it, and gave it to Guy Lufignam, king of Jerufalem ; 
and his, family continued to govern it until the year fourteen hundred twenty-three, - 
when it was taken by a fultan of Egypt, who permitted their own king to reign oyer 
them, on his paying him a certain tribute. In one thoufind four hundred feventy-three,* 
one of the kings left this ifland to the. tepublick of Venice, who enjoyed it, payirig thé 


. » Plio. Hitt, v. 35. Strabo xiv. 682, + Plin. ibid. } Strabo. 
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tribute to Egypt, until it was taken from them in one thoufand five himdred ‘arf 
feventy under faultan Selim; and it has ever fince remained in fubjectiow tathe 
Ottoman Port. a 
There are two chains of mountains that run along the ifland, one of which bering “at 
the eaftern point ‘of it, and extends about three quarters of the length of the ifland, to 
the bay which is weft of Gerines. The other chain of mountains begins at cape Pyla, 
which is to the eaft of Larnica, and ftretches away to the north-welt corner of the ifland, 
Pliny mentions fifteen tities in this ifland, and probably in antient times there were 
as many kingdoms; but at the time of Alexander it was under nine“kings; and it 
is‘ not difficult to difcover what cities with their territories, compofed thefe“kingdoms, 
as I fhall have occafion to obferve in the journey which I made round the iffand. ~ 
_  Limefol, where we landed, isa fmall town, built of unburnt brick ; there“ztd a 
great number of mulberry gardens about it, with houfes in them, which makes ‘the 
place appear very beautiful at a @jftance ; the country alfo abounds in vineyards, and 
the rich Cyprus wine is made only’ about this place; the ordinary wine of the country 
being exceedingly bad. It is one of the cheapeft places in the ifland, which is the 
reafon why fhips bound to Egypt and other parts put in here to vigtual.. I was: told. 
that a fmall heifer fells fometimes for two dollars, or five fhillings ; theyshave built a 
 caftleand platform here, to defend themfelves againft the Maltefe.. The Greeks have 
two churches, one of which is a very handfome new built fabric. 

We were entertained in a houfe of the Englifh vice-conful who was.a Greek, and-on: 
the fame day that we landed we hired mules, and fet out to the eaft.. We travelled 
through a narrow plain on the fea fide, and going about two miles came to the river 
Char, where they keep a guard againft the corfairs. When rivers are mentioned in: 
Cyprus, they muft be underftood only as beds of winter torrents ; for ¥ could find but 
one in all the ifland that has always water init. At the end of the plain. there are 
ruins. on a low hill, which “are called old Limefol; it is about two leagues from the 
town. This is generally agreed to be Amathus, which is faid to have had’ ite name 
from Amathus, who built a'temple here to Venus*, called on this account, Venus 
Amathufia ; ‘it is faid to have been facred both to Venus and Adonis,. This was pros 
hably the capital of one of the nine kingdoms of Cyprus. It is faid, that Richard the: 
firft of England, being hindered by the inhabitants from taking in water on the ifland,. 
when he was going to the holy war, came to this place in his.return, and took. Hhae+ 
king of Cyprus prifoner, and fent him in filver chains to Tripoli in Syria. There are 
remains of the town walls, which are fifteen feet thick, and cafed with hewn ftone...On- 
the weft ‘fide theré is a building like an: old caftle, probably on the fite of the antient 
city, which might extend to the eaft as far as that part, where there are great-heaps ‘of 
ruins, and among them a handfome ruinous church, which may be on the fpot where- 
the temple was built to. Venus and Adonis, in which the feafts of the latter were annually 
celebrated +. There feems alfo to have been a “fuburb to the eaft, extending to the: 
river Antigonia. : 4 . me ae 

About feven leagues to the eaft-north-eaft of this place, is a mountain called by the: 
Greeks Oros Staveros, and by Europeans Monte Croce ;, it was called by the antients: 
Mount Olympus {, and was compared by them to the human breaft §;: it has the- 
Greek name from a convent on the top of it, dedicated to the holy crofs. We went 
about an ‘hour and a half further, and lay ata Chriftian village called Menie. On the: 








* Virgil makes Venus {peak to Jupiter in *thefe words = 
« Eft Amathus, eft Cella mibi Paphos, atque Cythera,, 
ae ‘6 [daligque domus. Eneiad. x. 51. ‘ 
} Strabo xiv..682. Strabo xiv, 683. ~§ Strabo, ibid. bees Se 
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thirtieth we egoffed the hills that make the point which is to the eaft of Limefol, and 
having travelled fome time we came to cape Malzoto;_ to the weit of it there is a narrow 
yale, which is a morafly ground ; there are many trees and very high reeds growing in it, 
and I faw fome ruins here. Soon after we pafled about half a mile to the fouth of the 
village Malzoto, which is computed to be nine hours from Limefol, and is directly foutl: 
of the fummit of mount Croce. Palaa whichis mentioned * as between Amathus and 
Gitium, might be about this place. We came in an hour to the river Bouzy, where 
there was a fmall ftream, and in about an hour more to cape Chede; there are feveral 
hamlets about it that go by that name; a rivulet rifes out of mount Croce, which ‘is 
called Creig Simeone, and falls into the fea near this head ; it is probably the river 
Tetius, mentioned between Citium and Amathus. I faw to the north a village called 
Der Stephané ; in about an hour we came to a large village called Bromlaka, and in 
half an hour paffed over the bed ot a torrent, and came to the large lakes, from which 
they collect every year great quantities of falt; they are filled by rain water, and the 
foil being full of nitre, produces the falt, when ti water is evaporated in fummer ; 
but in cafe there is too much water, occafioned by extraordinary rains, it is not falt 
enough to harden into cakes, and for this reafon the Venetians had drains to carry 
off the water, wHich are now neglected. To the “weft of thefe lakes there is a fmail 
Turkith convent, in which there is only one Dervith; they have a fepulchre there, 
which is held in great veneration by the Mahometans, it being, as they fay, the place 
where the fofter filter of Fatimah, the fifter of Mahomet, was buried; thefe falt 
lakes extends almoft to Larnica, and make it the moft unhealthy place in the ifland. 
When we arrived at Larnica, where the Franks refide, 1 went to the houfe of the 
Englifh conful, to whom J was recommended. 

“Larnica is fituated a {mall mile from the fea; at the port which belongs to it there 
tsa little town called the Marine ; the harbour is naturally well theltered, but the fhips 
lie of at fome diftance, and the boats come afhore on an gpen beach, and are drawn 

‘up to land. Though this place is very unhealthy, yet the Franks are fettled here, as it 
is very convenient on account of its fituation with regard to Nicofia, where the govern- 
ment refides, it being only fix leagues from it. There is a large antient church at the 
port, dedicated to faint Lazarus, where they thew his fepulchre; it is a fmall grot cut 
out of the rock ; they fay, thar this faint being put into a boat at Joppa, and committed 
to the mercy of the fea, he was drove to this place, and became bifhop of it, and that his 
body was ftolen away by the French, and carried to Marfeilles; but the French fay that 
he was drove on their coafts.. The ruins of the antient city of Citium are between the 
town of Larnica and the Marine, which was a capital of a fecond kingdom in -Cyprus. 
It was famous for the birth of the great philofopher Zeno, and for the death-of the 
renowned Athenian general Cimon, who expired at the fiege of it. Ptolemy, the fon 
of Lagus, deftroyed this city, and removed its inhabitants to new Paphos ; it was about 
three miles in circumference; there is reafon to think that in very antient times the fea 
wafhed the fourth walls of it, though it is now a quarter of a mile diftant. To the eaft 
of the old town there was a large bafon, now almoft filled up ; it ferved for the fecurity 
of the fhipping, and was defended by a ftrong cafile, as appears by the foundations of 
it; this muft be the inclofed port mentioned by the antients ¢ ; the walls feem to have 
been very ftrong, and in the foundations there have been found many ftones, with 
infcriptions on them, in an unintelligible charaéter, which I fuppofe, is the antient 
Phoenician; and if the city was ever rebuilt, after it was deftroyed by Ptolemy, thele 
ftones might be put into the walls when they were repaired. They have difcovered 


* Strabo, 683. + Strabo xiv. p. 682. 
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a great number of antient fepulchres in and about the city of Larnica; I {gw fome built 
af hewn ftone; in one of them I obferved the ftones were laid along at top like large’ 
beams, and others laid over them like'a floor; there is another which ends at top in-an’ 
angle, and both are of excellent workmanfhip, and finifhed in the moft perfe& manner. 
‘The fathers of the Terra Santa havea large convent in this town; the capuchins alfo 
have a monaftery here; and the Greeks four or five very good churches. The re- 
publick of Ragufa have a conful refiding in this place, as well as the French’ and 
Englith. 


Cuap, IL, — Of Famagusta, and the antient Salamis. 


ON the tenth of November we fet out from Larnica on mules, under the pro- 
teCtion of the conful’s janizary, in order to make the tour round theifland. We trae 
velled eaftward, and came to the bed of a torrent, calle) Camborounula, which had 
water init; Ifaw mounds near it, which might be the remains of fome antient work. 
In three quarters of an hour we came to the hills that ftrcic to cape Pyla; that head 
of land muft be the antient promontory of Dades*; Lobferved an old tower on it. 
We came to the vale of Ormilia, where there are feveral houfes and filk gardens 
belonging to the people of Larnica. Wee afterwards had a fight of cape Grega, pro= 
bably the fame as that which the writers of the Turkith hiftory call cape Graecia, and 
was probably cape Throni of the antients, where there was a city of the fame namet. 
Going on I was told that we paffed within four miles of Trapeza, which, if I miftake 
not, is to the right, though Blaeu’s map puts a place of that name near Famagutta ; 
this probably is a village near the high hill, that was compared by the antients to a table, 
and was facred to Venus; J hada view of it on this head of land. This hill was over 
cape Pedalium {, which may be the fame as Ammochoftus§, and I fuppofe it to be the 
northern point of that broad head of land, which is now called cape Grega. Pedae 
hum is thought to be a corruption of the antient name Idalium, there having been a 
town of that name in Cyprus, which was facred to Venus ; the Idalian wood was near. 
it, in which, according to antient fables, Adonis, a favourite of Venus, was killed by a 
boar, and they feign that the turned him into a ower. There are two ports mentioned 
between this and Salamis, which are Leucola and Arfinoe; a city alfo is mentioned 
with the latter, which might be where Famagutfta is at prefent fituated. 

We came to a village called Merafh, which is half a mile fouth of Famagufta, where 
the Chriftians live who are not permitted to dwell within the city. Twas here re- 
commended toa Chriftian, who affigned mea room, which he had built in his garden, 
where I was eutirely alone, and fent to the town for’ whatever I wanted. The next 
day I went with the janizary to fee the city; for-though I had a letter to the governor, 
yet Twas advifed not to fend it, as I had no prefent for him. I went with all freedom 
wherever I pleafed about the town; the governor, however, was afterwards informed, 
that I had viewed the town very exaély, and wrote every thing down, though I had 
only copied a fort Greck infcription ; upon this he fent orders io the muleteer not to. 
go any further with me, and that they fhould not-permit any Eranks to come into the 
city, on which 1 fent the janizary with the letter to the governor, who was then very well 
fatisfied, and faid he fhould be glad to fee me. . 

The city of Famagutta is about twe miles in circumference, and was well fortified by 
the Venetians ; it is of an oblong fyuare figure; the baftions are all femicircular ; on 


* Ptolvitg. ~  $ Ptobitid, } Strabo, xiv, 6822 § Ptol. v. 14, 
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the weft fide of the town, asifing ground runsaloag from north to fouth, on which they 
took the advantage to build the rampart, which makes it exceedingly {trong this way, 
a foffe being cut into the rock on the three fides to the land; and in that to the weft 
there are covered ways to fally oat; this high ground, which is the ftrength of the 
well fide, expofes the fouth part of the town to the enemy, for it was from this part 
that the Turkith general battered the‘fouth sate, which is the only entrance from the 
land; and it is probable, that from the hixh ground on the north fide they planted 
their batteries againft the north-eaft corn to the fea, where there is a ftrong caftle 
alfo fortified within. There is a gate from the city to the port, which is well theltered 
by feveral rocks, and the entrance to it, which is at the north-eatt corer, is defended 
by achain drawn acrofs to the caftle; it was here that the ftuffed fkin of the brave 
unfortunate Bragadine was hung up at the yard of a galley, after he had been moft in- 
humanly flayed alive by the treacherous Turks, areal whom he had bravely defended 
the city. I obferved on the ramparts the names of feveral of the Venetian governors 
of Cyprus; and near the gate there are two ftatues of lions, one of which is very 
large, they were probably fet up on fome pillars in the principal parts of the city, after 
the Venetian manner. “The antient piazza feems to have been very beautiful; the 
houfe of the governor, with a portico before it, is on one fide, and the weftern front 
of the*church of faint Sophia on the other ; it isa moft beautiful Gothic building, now 
converted into a mofque, but about three years ago two thirds of it wds thrown down by 
an earthquake, together with the greatelt part of the city. Before it there is a Greek 
infcription on a black ftone, which might be part of a pedeftal for a ftatue; near the 
north-weft corner of the church there are two pillars, which probably had on them 
the Venetiah enfigns; near thefe there is a coffin of white marble, adorned with lions 
heads, and feftoons held by Cupids. It is furprifing to fee what a great number of 
churches there are in this city; St. George’s, one of the moft magnificent, was thrown 
down by the earthquake ; another large one, which, if I miftake not, was dedicated to 
faint Catherine, is now the principal mofque. , 

There is very little trade at this place, which is the reafon why all provifions are cheap 
here, the price of a fat fheep being only half a crown 3 no Chriftian is {uffered to live 
within the walls, unlefs it be in confinement, in which condition I faw a Greek patriarch 
of Conftantinople, who being depofed, and intriguing in order to jupplant his. fuccefler, 
was banifhed to this place afew months before ; I faw him afterwards in one of the 
Princes Iflands near Conftantinople, returned from banifhment, They will not fuffer 
a Chriftian to go in‘or out of the city, otherwife than on foot; and an European having 
obtained a firman from the grand fignior to enter the city in his chaife, when he fent it 
to the governor, received this anfwer in a very cool manner ; “ That in obedience to 
“ the firman he might enter in his carriage, but that he would not permit him to go 
* out of the city in it.” The prefent buildings do not take up above half the fpace 
within the walls, and a great part even of thofe are not inhabited. T hey have very 
good water brought three or four miles by an aqueduct, which is carrigd for the moft 
“part in a channel on the ground. : 

Between the two chains of mountains that ftretch along the ifland, there is a large 
plain feven or eight miles wide, and between thirty and forty long, beginning about 
Famagufta; as it is one of the beft parts of Cyprus, and moft fecure from the priva: 
teers, {) it is chiefly inhabited by Turks, the Chriftians living more pon the mountains, 
and near the fea, as they are exempted from that flavery which falls to the lot of the Turks. 
when they come into the hands of thefe privateers ; this plain feems to have been the 
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antient kingdom of Salamis, founded by Teucer; the eapital of it, which bore the fame. 
name,‘was at the eaft end of the plain on the fea. ; pe net a 
- Phe Jews deftroyed the old city of Salamis in the time of Trajan; it ‘was afterward¢ 
called Conitantia, probably from the emperor Conftantius ; it was again deftroyed By 
the Saracens under Heracltus, and probably it was not afterwards rebuilt. We fet oit 
to fee the old city on the twelfth, and in half an hour came to a large bafon, 
which is filled by rain water, and in half an hour more to a ftream, over which there is 
a bridge; this mut be the antient Pedius. On the north fide of it are the remains of 
Salamis, ‘There are ftill large heaps of ruins on the {pot of the antieyt city, and great 
remains of the. foundations of the walls, which feem to have been between three and 
four miles in circumference. The port is to the fouth; it feems to have been made b 
art, and is almoft filled up; the fmall river Pedius, empties itfelf into the fea at this 
place. " Antient geographers mention two iflands of Salamis, which are not now feen. 
On examining the ground I imagined the fea might have left thefe ifands, and I faw 
near the port fome rifing grounds, with channels round them, which might formerly be 
filled by the fea. There appears to have been a more modern city here than that 
antient one built by Teucer, and there are great remains of the foundations of the walls 
ofthe new town, which was about half as big as the old city. ‘The iner walls are 
fuppofed to be thofe of the new town, and the outer ones thofe of the: old city. On 
that fide of the town which is next to the port, there are ruins of a large church, and 
alfo of a fmall one; and to the north of the town there are fome very thick walls, 
which are alfo probably the ruins of a church. ‘There is likewife a {quare plain {pot, « 
which might be either a piazza, or a bafon for water. -On the north of the new town, 
joft within the gate, there are feveral grey grunite pillars lying on the ground, and two 
or three Corinthian capitals of grey marble cut in a very beautiful and particular 
manner. ‘Tliefe pillars fem to have belonged to a tempie. ‘This place is now called 
Old Famagutfta, and is about four miles diftant from the modern town ; there are re- 
mains of an aqueduét to this city; a!l the arches which I faw of it were Gothic, and 
there is an infcripticn on it in Greek, which makes mention of an archbifhgp, the 
antient squedu@ being probably repaired when the new city was built, after, the 
eftablifhment of Chriftianity in thefe parts 1 faw the arches all along the plain, ex- 
tending towards the mountains to the north-weft; on the fide of which mountains the 
water was conveyed from a plentiful fcurce which I faw at Cherkes, thought by fome 
to have had its name from the o'd Cythera, though that place muft have been farther 
to the fouth, ‘The Tables place Citari in the road from Salamis to Tremitus, now 
called Nicofia. Cherkes is fix or feven leagues to the welt north-welt ina valley 
between the hills; it is beautifully improved with mulberry gardens for the filk 
worms ; the plentiful fources of water which fupplied this aqueduct, are a confiderable 
way in between the hills. 

‘To the weft of Salamis there is a fmall ruined church, and near it a very little 
church, buile and arched over with very large ftones, half of it is now under ground ; it 
is dedicated to St. Catherine, who, as they fay, was daughter of king €ofta, the 
founder of the prefent Famagufta, and that the city had its name from him, In this 
chureh there is a well, and on one fide a chapel built of three {tones, the four fides conn 
fifting only of two ftones, and it is covered with a third, which is angular at top. If I. 
miftake not, they fay, this faint was buried in this chapel, and there feems to have 
been a tomb in it, A mile to the weft there isa monaftery and a large church dedi- 
cated to St. Barnabas, which feems td-have been a fe building ; the church has been 
tuined and rebuilt ; the foundations of the eaft end of the old church remain in three 
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femicircles. About half a furlong eaft of this church there is a-defcent by-feveral fteps 
to a fepulchral grot cut in the rock, with niches for bodies on three fides of it; here, 
they fay, the body of St. Barnabas was depofited, who was a native of this ifland, and 
fiullored marisdecs at Salamis in the time of Nero, - At the entrance of the grat there 
isa well of water that is a little falt,-and a {mall chapel is built over the grotto, which 
does not feem to be of any great antiquity. 


Cuap. Il. — Of Carpafy, and Some other places in the eaflern part of Cyprus. 


FROM Salamis we went on northward, and having travelled about five miles came 
to the river Deraie, over which there is a long bridge like a caufeway, and a high 
ground to the fouth of it, which might bé the fituation of fome antient town ; in half 
an hour we came to the river Chour ; we then turned to the ealt, paffed over fome 
hills of Chaulebernau, and croffing a river, we approached the hizh hills, on which 
there is a caftle called the hundred and one chambers. ‘Thefe mountains take up 
almoft all that narrow traé, which feems to have been called the Olympian pro. 
montory, and probably this higheft part of the mountains was called mount 
Olympus, on which there was a temple to Venus, probably Venus Urania, or the 
‘chafte Venus; “for there was a city in this part called Urania, which was def- 
troyed by Diogenes Poliorcetes, and ‘it was not lawful for any woman to enter this 
temple, or fo much as look on it; all this promontory feems to have been the 
kingdom of Carpafia. I obferved in this part a great quantity of talc in the hiils. 
We arrived at a village called Patrick, where we were well received by the Greek 
prieft. On the thirteenth we proceeded on our journey, and began to crofs the hills 
towards the north fide of the ifland, and came to a village called Galadia, finely 
fituated on a high ground. We travelled on through a very fine country abounding 
in wood, and paffed through Ai-Androniko, where there is a fmall {tream, the fources 
of which never tail; this village on the fouth fide is inhabited by Turks, and on the 
north by Chriftians. All thefe places are much infeited b the Maltefe corfairs. We 
lay in the houfe of the prieft of Yaloufee or Jaloufa on the north fide of the ifland, 
where there is an antient Greek church; we faw the coaft of Cilicia very plainly from 
this place. On the fourteenth we came to a ruined village, called Mafhargona, where 
they have a tradition that fome king antiently refided ; foon after we came to a {mall 
cape, on which there are ruins of a-church dedicated to St. Marina ; it is built of fine 
hewn ftone, and the place is called Selenia. Having travelled about four hours, we 
went to the left of the antient convent of Jaloufa; thereis alfoa bay here of the fame 
name, and as there is a place fo called near Scanderoon, which is the bay that had the 
antient name of Sinus Ifficus in Cilicia; this, without doubt, muft be Sinus Ifficus of 
Cyprus, which was in this part of the ifland; this is probably the fhore of the Acheans 
where Teucer firft landed. We arrived at Carpafs, and went about two miles north. 
wards to the plain and to old Carpafs, called by the antients Carpafia, the capital cit 
of the kingdom of that name, which is now given to all the country ; the ifland here is 
only three miles and three quarters broad*. There are fome ruins at old Carpafs, 
efpecially the remains of a wall near half a mile in circumference, with a pier from it into 
the fea, at the end of which there are fome figns of a tower. The whole feems to have 
been only a caftle for the defence of the port ; to the eaft of it there js a very good 
church in the Greek ftyle, which ‘belonged to a monaftery near called Ainfphilofe ; 
they call this place alfo Salamina, and I was told that this name was given it by fome 
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religious perfons, who began to improve the place not a great many years ago, but 
were obliged to leave it on account of the Maltefe privateers. About the village of 
Carpafs there are a great number of fmall ruined churches or chapels, which might 
formerly be built for the ufe of wealthy families, who might retire to this place. It was 
on the Carpafian fhores that Diogenes Poliorcetes landed his army. 

On the fifteenth we travelled eaftward to the village of Afphronify, where there are 
ruins of four churches, and it feems to have been fome antient town; for I faw on both 
fides of it ruins of a wall extending towards the fea. We came to the moit eaitern point 
of the ifland, called by the antients the ox’s tail*, probably from fome imaginary re- 
femblance ; it is now called the cape of St. Andrew, from a monaftery which is cut out 
of the rock, and dedicated to that faint.' Oppofite to the north-eaft corner are the ifles 
called Clides by the antients}; the largeft of which is not a mile in cigeumference; 
authors differ about the number of them; thofe who name but two, probably took 
notice only of the two largeft; there are two more that appear only as rocks, the 
furtheft of which is not a mile from the land ; there is another which has fome herbage 
onit, and may be the fecond as ta its dimenfions ; it is fo very near to the land that it 
may have been feparated from it fince thofe authors wrote. At the north-eaft corner 
there is a grot cut out of the rock, which feems to have been a fepulchre; there are 
fome figns of a large enclofure round it, and higher are feveral forts of oblong fquare 
buildings of hewn ftone, which appear but very little above the ground, and feem to 
have had covers over them; I conjeCture that they were fepulchres of very great an- 
tiquity ; one, which is built in a more magnificent manner than the reft, made me con- 
clude that they might be the fepulchres of the antient kings of this part of Cyprus ; 
it confifts of three enclofures; there are but two tiers of {tone above ground ; the outer- 
moft building is one and thirty feet fquare, and the walls are one foot nine inches thick ; 
within it, at the diftance of two feet fix inches, there is a fecond ; and, at the fame diftance 
within that, a third ; the top of which is cut with a ledge within to receivea cover. It is 
poffible the two outer walls might be built up higher, and there might have been entrances 
through them to the fepulchre; the whole is a very particular fort of work, and of fuch. 
kind as I never faw in any other place. There are figns of foundations of a building on. 
a little mount, which is a rock of marble of different colours ftretching into the fea, and it 
is a very good fituation for a light houfe, though there are fome remains on a little point 
very near it, that have more the appearance of fuch a building. All this country to the 
eaft of Carpafs, for about twelve miles, is almoft uninhabited, except that there are a 
few Turkith herdfmen on the fouth-fide, where there is a fine narrow plain. The defa- 
late condition of this part of the ifland is occafioned by the conftant depredations of 
the Maltefe privateers, who land more frequently here than in any other part. From 
this eaftern point I faw very plainly mount Caflius near Antioch, and the mountain of 
Rhoffus, now called cape Hog, which is between Kepfé and Scanderoon. 

We travelled on fouthward from this point, and in lefs than an hour arrived at the. 
uninhabited convent of faint Andrea, in which there formerly lived two or three 
monks, We went to the fouth fide of the ifland, croffed the hills, and came to a very 
large village which is called Mairou, which is about half a mile broad ; at the weft end 
of it we began to crofs the hills to the north, and faw a cape to the fouth called Peda. 
We arrived again at Carpafs on the fixteenth, and went to the convent of Jaloufa; we 
paffed by Selenia, where I faw remains of pillars four feet in diameter, and came to 

Jaloufa. On the feventeenth we went about two leagues to the fouth-eaft of Jaloufa, 
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near a place called Aimama, and came toa a 2 grot cut into the mountain, being very 
difficult of accefs; and there is another grot of the fame kind two leagues to the ealt of 
it, near a village called Galliporno; it is a gallery with four apartments on each fide, 
in moft of which there are holes cut down like fepulchres, which are now filled up; 
on the hills above it, are fome fmall-ruins of anantient place, which might be Urania, 
taken by Diogenes Poliorcetes, and I faw-near the grot a great number of fepulchres‘cut 
into the rock, many of them being in the manner of graves, which feem to have had 
ftone covers over them ; towards the weft end of this promontory the mountains are - 
very high, and the foot of them ftretches out in fuch a manner towards the north-fea, 
thar there is no paflage on the north fide of them; and, I fuppofe. that thefe hills were, 
the bounds of the kingdom of Carpafia on the north-welt fide 3 thofe to the fouth-weft 
being probaly the low mountains, by which there is a narrow pafs to the fea. Aphro- 
difium was fituated near the welt part of the promontory, and probably on the fhore to 
the north; !t wes about nine miles from the territory of Salamis. From this grotto we 
returned ugain to Jaloufa. On the eighteenth we travelled to the north-weft and came 
to Androniga, where part of the village are Turks, who are fometimes under fuch ap- 
prehenfions of the Cortairs, that for fecurity they go and lie on the mountains, and they 
told me, that fome of them have even porifhed with cold in thofe retreats ; we afterwards 
came toa village of Turks, where one of them holds his lands on the condition of 
entertaining firangers, and his people came and drew water for our mules ; this was in, 
the road from the northern part to Famagufta. From this place we went out of the 
road nortl.wards, near an hour to the mountains called Ethbereve; on the highelt 
fummit of which is the ftrong caflle of the hundred chambers before mentioned, 
which is aloft entire, We lay at a Chriftian village on the north fide of this hill, 


Cuar. IV.—Of Nicofia, Gerines, Lapta, and Soli. 


ON the nineteenth we travelled weftward on the north fide of the ifland, and came 
to 4 very pleafant village called Agathon, fituated at the beginning of the plain on the 
Yea; there are a great number of cyprefs and orange trees about it, and it is probable 
that Macaria was fituated near this place. The plain is a very narrow {trip of land, not 
above a mile broad, but extends weftward for about thirty miles, almoft to the bay 
where thefe mountains end; I take this to have been the kingdom of. Lapithia, and 
fhall have occafion to make fome obfervations on the fuppofed capital of it. On the 
twentieth we purfued our journey, and afcending the hills to the fouth, vifited two {mall 
convents, and afterwards the monaftery of Antiphonese ; it is famous for the Lignum 
Cyprinum, of which there are feven trees, there being no others of that kind in the 
ifl.n.t; it is the oriental plane tree, and is engraved among the plants which I brought 
from the eaft. We croffed oyar the.hill to the fouth, and came into the great plain ' 
between Famagufta and Nicofia, and lay at a Chriftian village called Marafhoulou. On 
the twenty-firft_ we travelled north-welt to a village called Chyterea by the Franks, of 
which I Lave already given an account, and of the river there, which fupplied the 
aquedud at Salamis. , 

From this place we travelled ta the fouth-weft to Nicofia. I went to the houfe of the 
conful’s broker, and was alfo recommended to the dragoman of the mofolem; both of 

- them aflified me in feeing that city, which is towards the welt end of the plain, and is 
fuppofed to be the old ‘Tremitus ; it is the capital of Cyprus, where the ‘mofolem or 
governor refides ; it is fortified with very large ramparts, but has no fofle; and con. . 
tequently is a very indifferent fortification ; the ramparts are faced with the hewn ftone 
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of the. old walls; the circumference of them. is about two miles. The walls of the 
‘antient city, which were built with femicircular towers, may be traced al} round, and 
they feem not to have been much lefs than four miles in’ compafs. “There are {till 
Temaining in the city feveral very magnificent houfes, which are of the times of the 
kings of Cyprus; fome of them have been repaired by the Venetians, according to the 
rules of modern archite@ure ; and there is a moft beautiful Corinthian door-cafe of a 
houfe which, they fay, belonged to the Venetian general. ‘The cathedral chureh, now 
a mofque, isa large building, and exceeds that of Famagutta in the front as much as 
it falls fhort of it in other refpe€ts; there was alfo a church here dedicated to the holy 
crofs, and another of the Auguftinians, which are now mofques. ‘The Greeks have 
feveral new built churches in the city, and the Latin fathers of the convent of the holy 
fepulchre at Jerufalem have a fmall convent. Though there are very few Armenians, 
yet they have poffeffion of an antient church here. ‘here is a great manufadure of 
cotton ftuils, particularly of very fine dimities, and alfo half fatins of a coarfe fort; 
they have here the beft water in Cyprus, brought by an aqueduét from the mountains. 

‘Two leagues to the north-eaft of Nicofia, on the fide of the mountain, is the rich 
convent of Saint Chryfoftom, to which we went on the twenty-third ; it belongs to the 
Greek convent of the holy fepulchre at Jerufalem; over it, towards the-top of the 
motntuin, there is a place called the Hundred and one chambers, which confifts of 
feveral buildings, one over another ; the higheft is very difficult of accefs ; they have 
a tradition, that a queen of Cyprus, who. had the leprofy, chofe to live here for the 
benefit of the air, and that Saing John Chryfoftom advifing her to build the convent 
below, fhe followed his counfel, and was cured of her leprofy ; others add, that the 
bathed in a water there, which is {till reforted to by perfons in that diftempery who find 
benefit by it, This monaftery has been a very large building, though great part of it is 
ruined; there are two churches, one of which, called Saint Helena, is ruinous; the 
other is covered with a dome, and painted all over within ; it is dedicated to Saint Jolin 
Chryfoftom ; before it isa handfome portico, from which there are three doors with 
fine marble door-cafes, that do not feem to be very antient y+ two {cepters were formerly 
depofited behind the folding doors, the figures of which are painted on the wall, and it 
the bottom there is a place where the crown was kept. All the account they can give 
is, that they belonged to fome queen, and that they were taken away by a patha of 
Cyprus. It is probable that tke regalia of Cyprus were kept here. ‘This convent is 
near the road which leads to Gerines. . 

We croffed the hills again to the north, and lay at a village called Chilta. On the 
twenty-fourth we went to a moft magnificent uninhabited convent, which is almoft 
entire, called Telabaisé ; it confifts of a very beautiful cloifter; on one fide of it there 
is a magnificent refeétory, on the other a fine room up one flight of ftairs, which night 
be a library, and under it there are two very handfome apartments, one of whicl: might 
be a common refectory, and the other probably ferved to receive ftrangers ; ou a third 
fide is a church of a more antient and heavy building ; all the reft is cf a very fine 
Gothic architeGture, and in the cloifter they have made a ciftern of a beautiful 
coffin of white marble, adorned with bulls heads, Cupids, and feftoons of exquifite 
workmanfhip. : 

We went about. three miles to a ruined port called Gerines, which is the antient ” 
Cerynia; the ruined walls are about half a mile in circumference, and {ecm to be on 
the foundation of the antient walls; for I obferved on the weft fide, a large fofle cut 
out of the rock, and the old town might extend further eatt beyond the prefent fquare 
fort, which is about a quarter of a mile in circumference. Though ‘this place is 
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efteemed to be very ftrong, yet the Venetian governor, when the Turks were niarching 
towards it, (after they had taken Nicofia), fhamefully furrendered the fort before the 
enemy laid fiege to it; To the weft of the town there are a great number of fepulchral 
grots, and I ‘aw fome pillars ftanding, and remains of the foundations of an anitient 
building. There is one church in the town, -which is entire, and two or three in 
ruins; the prieft refides in a convent of Solea, there being not above five or fix Chrif- 
tian families in the place; the chief trade here is with Selefki in Caramania, which is 
the antient Seleucia in Cilicia; the commerce is carried on by two fmall French veflels, 
which export rice and coffee to that part, which is brought to Cyprus from Egypt; and 
they bring back ftorax, and a great number of paflengers: they alfo fometimes go over 
to-Satalia, the antient Attalia in Pamphylia; but Selefki is the neareft place to this part 
of the ifland, beirs: only thirty leagues off. 

We f€t forward towards the welt, and travelled about two leagues to the ruins of the 
antient Lapithos *, which I fuppofe to be the capital of another kingdom. Here I faw 
feveral walls that were cut out of the rock, and one entire room over the fea; there are 
alio remains of fome towers and walls, but the old name is tranilated to a village near 
caljed Lapta, where there are fome fources of very fine water, which feem to be thofe 
of the antient river Lapithost. I lay here at the rich convent called Acropedé. 

_ On the twenty-fifth we went on toa bay, and faw a cape beyond it called in Blaeu’s 
map Cormachiti, which feems to be the old cape Crommuon. We croffed the hills to 
the fouth, ard came into the weftern part of the plain in which Nicofia ftands; for this 
plain is bounded to the weft by fome low hills, which ftretch from the end of the 
northern mountains to the fouthern ones; on the north fide is the bay where I fuppofe 
the antient city of Soli ftood. 

When we had croffed the hills, having travelled about fix hours, we came to Mor- 
pho; they told me this place was eight leagues from Nicofia; probably the city Limenia 
might be fituated here. We went to the magnificent convent of Saint Mamma at this 
place, which appears to have been built on a very grand defign; it confifts of two 
courts, the buildings of whieh are unfinifhed ; they are feparated by a‘very magnificent 
church, built of hewn ftone, and dedicated to Saint Mamma, whofe fepulchre they 
fhew in it. She is had in great veneration in Cyprus, and they have fome legend con- 
cerning her riding ona lion, in which manner they always paint her. Though the 
building is not of modern architecture, yet it does not appear to be very antient ; 1 con- 
chude, that it might be built a little before the Venetians had poffeffion of the ifland; 

“ being founded by fome noble family of Cyprus; they have a water here, which they 
fay is miraculous. ? 

On the twenty-fixth we went four hours to the north-weft to a large bay, where, 
I fuppofe, the kingdom of /Egea begins, in which the famous Solon took refuge when 
he was banifhed out of Greece. It is faid, that he advifed the king of this country to 
leave the city of Aigea, which was fituated between the mountains, and to inhabit a 
plainer country. I was told that there is a place now called Ege, fituated on the hills. 
. At the north-weft corner of the before-mentioned bay, where the fouthern hills come 
to the fea, there are ruins of a very confiderable city, which I fuppofe to be Soli; on 
the weft and fouth fides it was bounded by thofe hills; and to the north and eaft by the 
fea, a wall being drawn from the hills to the fea, fome remains of which are {till feen, 
as well as of a bafon, for the fhipping to lie in. The moft remarkable ruins of this 
place are a little way up the fide of the hills to the welt, where I faw the ruins of a 
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femicircular wall, but could not judge whether it was the remains of a church, or.of 
an antient temple or theatre; lower on the plain are three piers remaining, which are 
ten feet wide, cight thick, and fifteen feet apart; I could difcern that arches had been 
turned on them; they were adorned on the outfide with Corinthian pilafters, the capi- 
tals of which were very well executed; it feems to have been a portico to fome ‘very 
grand building. ‘The front is to the north, and on every pier within there is a niche 
about éight feet high and four feet broad; thefe niches, doubtlefs, were defigned for 
ftatues ; probably this was the temple of Venus and Ifis that was in the city *, which 
had its name from that wife lawgiver Solon; the place is now called Aligora, that is, 
the fea mart. There isa river falls into the fea at this place, and as the channel of it is 
not kept open, it makes a morafs.’ This, doubtlefs, is the river mentioned by the 
antients at this place. Some modern writers*have placed Soli at Lefca, a village about 
a Jeague north of this place. ‘The antient cape Calinufa feems to be that point which is 
to the weft of this bay. ats - 

Returning fouthwards to the road, we purfued our joufney to the weft, and in about 
an hour and a half came to Lefea; it is a long village built up the fide of thofe hills, 
which we crofled into the delightful country of Solea, which is a vale about a mile 
wide, and winds between the hills for feven or eight miles; it is much improved with 
gardens and buildings, and is very well watered with fprings and rivulets. We went 
to a convent where the bifhop of Germes commonly refides; it is fituated on the fide 
of the hills, where there are very rich iron mines, which are not now worked. 

On the twenty-feventh we went along the vale, and crofling the hills came to the 
finall convent of St. Nicholas, fituated between the hills, where there is fuch an agree- 
able variety’ of fields, wood, water, and cafcades, that it is one of the moft delightful 
folitudes 1 ever faw; two ftreams come rufhing down the hills, and are carried all 
through the country of Solea in many rivulets. ‘The Afbeftus of Cyprus is found in 
the hills about two leagues to the fouth-eait of that place. “ 

We travelled in a very difficult road along the fides of the hills to the convent of 
St.John. I obferved a great number of pine trees, which-they deftroy by cutting them 
at the bottom, in order to extract tar. On the twenty-eighth we travelled over feveral 
hills, and afcended the highe(t of them, where it is very cold, to the convent called 
Panaia Cheque, or the Madonna of Cheque, where they have a miraculous picture of 
the bleffed Virgin and our Saviour, painted, as they fay, by St. Luke, and brought - 
from Conftantinople by a king of Cyprus, whom they call Ifage. ‘Vhis place is as 
much reforted to by the Greeks, as Loretto is by the Latins, and they come to it even 
from Mufcovy, ‘The convent belongs to the archbifhop of Nicofia, and_has about 
feventy monks in it. I was received here with great civility by the fapenior, who met 
us without the gate, conducted me tothe church, and then to their apartments, where 
Iwas ferved with marmalade, a dram, and coffee, and about an hour after with a light 
collation, and in the evening with a grand entertainment at fupper. 


Cuar.V.— Of Arfinoe, Paphos, and Curium. 


ON the twenty-ninth we travelled over the mountains, and pafled by fome old iron 
works; they fhewed us a village called Sarama to the eaft, where they faid a part of the 
mountain had been thrown down by an earthquake: we arrived the fame evening at 
the convent of Aiamone. I had a view of the bay of St. Nicholas to the north-welt, in 
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which Arfinoe feems to have been fituated, where there was a grove facred to Jupiter *. 
They talk mich of the fountain of lovers, but they informed me that there are no ruins 
about it. They mention alfo the port of Agama in this part, and fome ruins near it, 
which probably are the remains of the antient Arfinoe, and the prefent name of it may 
be derived from cape Acamas{, which was the moft weftern point of the ifland. - Op- 
pofite to the bay is a {mall ifland called St. Nicholas, from which the bay has its name. 
1 was told by the monks, if I do not miftake, that the old name of this ifland (probably 
that of the middle ages) was Stiria. ‘fowards the fea, to the north, there is a village 
called Bole, where I was informed there were iron mines and hot mineral waters. 

* On the thirtieth we paffed the hills which are on the weft fide of the ifland, and went 
to the fouth-welt into a plain, which is about fifteen miles long and three wide; the city 
of new Paphos, and the port of old Paphos were on this plain. This country probably 
made another kingdom, of which Paphos might be the capital. We arrived at Baffa, 
which is fituated near the place where new Paphos ftcod ; it is on a rocky eminence in 
a narrow plain onthe fea, which is feparated from the great plain by fome low rocky 
clifts, which might antiently be wafhed by the fea before new Paphos was built. ‘Thefe 
clifts are now full of fepulchral grots, which, doubtlefs, were made for the ufe of the 
city. To the weft of the town there is a point of land, and the old port was to the 
fouth-eaft of it, in an angle made by a {mall promontory, and was fheltered by piers 
built out into the fea, fome remains of which are ftill to be feen. The city feems to 
have been to the eaft and north of the port; and I obferved a very large foffe cut out 
of the rock to the north of the old town, where probably they dug their ftones for 
building. There are feveral lofty rooms hewn out of the rock, and many fmall apart- 
ments; one of them feems to have ferved for a large ciftern, there being a hole in the 
top to draw up the water, and ftairs down to it cut out of the rock ; it is probable this 
was filled in winter by an aqueduét from the mountains, of which there are fome 
remains near the town; by this means the city might be fupplied with good water in 
the fummer time, of which there is a great {carcity in the ifland. To the north of the 
port there are fome figns of an antient temple on a ground raifed by art; from the man- 
ner in which the grey granite pillars lie, and by the difpofition of the ground, I judged 
there was a colonnade round it, and a portico to the weft with a double colonnade; the 
pillars are about two feet indiameter. Half a furlong to the eaft of this there are foun- 
dations of a fmaller building of hewn ftone near the corner of the port, which might be 
either a temple or fome other public building. Farther to the eaft are the remains. of a. 
large church, which probably was the cathedral, and feems to have been built on the 
foundatione--f+-ereat temple, for there are fome very large pillars of grey granite now 
ftanding near it; they are about three feet in diameter, and finely polithed ; it is need- 
lefs to mention, that both thefe temples were without doubt dedicated to Venus, for 
whofe worfhip this city was famous, This place probably began to be confiderable 
wien Ptolemy the fon of Lagus demolifhed Citium, and removed the inhabitants to this 
cry 3. it was ulmoft entirely deftroyed by. an earthquake, but was rebuilt by Auguftus, 
and called Augufta, in honour of him. Near the ciftern before-mentioned there is a 
churck: under ground cut out of the rock, dedicated to the feven fleepers; and in the 
town there are ruins of feveral churches, and houfes, moft of which are uninhabited. 
This city is famous in facred hiftory for being honoured with the prefence of Saint Paul, 
and on account of his having here converted Sergius, the governor of the ifland, to. 

' Chriftianity t. About a mile to the north there is a rocky ground neéar the fea fhore,. 
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gut out into fepulchral grots ;" many. of them feem to have been defigned for roomss 
and fome of them are very large; I faw five or fix, which prabably were inhabited by 
families of a fuperior rank, having a court in the middle, and a colonnade of two Doric 
pillars in front, and three on each fide, with an entablature over them, all cut in the 
rock, and fome of the pillars are fluted ; one fide of thefe courts is open in front ; in 
each of the other three fides there is a room cut out of the rock, and the door-cafes are 
executed in a beautiful manner. 

Half a miie to the eaft of this place is the new town of Baffa, where the governor 
refides, new Paphos being now called old Baffa, and is inhabited only by a few 
Chriftians, and by a fmall garrifon in a caftle at the port. There was antiently at new 
Paphos a celebrated meeting once a year for the worfhip of Venus, from which place they 
went fixty ftadia in proceffion to the temple of Venus, at the port of old Paphos, 
where, according to the fables of the antients, thag goddéfs, who is faid to have 
been born of the froth of the fea, came afhore ona fhell. The ruins of the city, 
called by the antients new Paphos, are now known by the name of old Baffa, where 
there is a fmall village of the fame name about a mile to the fouth of Baffa. There 
is an aga and fome janizaries who live at the fort in this place. I was recommended to 
a brother of the bifhop of Baffa, who at that time was imprifoned by the Turks at 
Famagutta, by the inftigation of the archbifhop of Nicofia, with whom he had fome 
difference; and I afterwards faw him at Rofetto, when he fled from this place into 
Egypt. When I was in my lodgings fome janizaries came to me, and afterwards the 
poor aga of the fort, who were very inquifitive about me, on which I took occafion to 
talk of my defign to wait on the great aga at Baffa, with a letter Thad tohim. On 
the firft of December I waited on the aga with my letter, and a fmall prefent. of fugar, 
which I found was neceffary, and could be of no ill confequence, as is was the only 
prefent I fhould have occafion to make on the ifland. He entertained me with coffee, 
and fent his falconer along with me, who attended me with his hawk wherever I had 
an inclination to go. 

When I had feen every thing there, we proceeded on our journey; going at fome 
diftance from the fea along the plain, in an hour we. came to a running water, and 
faw fome ruins of the aqueduét to the right, which here croffes the river on an arch : 
in half an hour more we came to Borgo Afhedieh, where there are remains of a high 
Gothic aqueduét. Oppofite to this place is the firft fmall cape to the fouth-eaft of 
Baffa, which might be the old promontory Zephyrium *. In half an hour we paffed 
by Ideme, and about the fame diftance we were oppofite to another cape, which 
might be that of Arfinoe ; the port of Arfinoe might be on one fide of it, and the 
port of old Paphos on the other, which was a mile and a quarter frem—h=+-city ; for 
though I went in fearch of it, at the cape oppofite to Coucleh, where old Paphos ftood, 
and obferved the ruins of feveral aqueducts that way, yet I could fee no figns of the 
port. We afcended to the village of Coucleh, which is fituated on a narrow hill 
extending to the fouth into the plain. Old Paphos was doubtlefs here, and there are 
great heaps of ruins about the place, and remains of the foundations of thick walls ; 
the ruins extend about a quarter ofa mile in breadth, and half a mile in length. Some 
fay that this city was built by Paphus, fon of Pigmalion, others that it was founded by 
Cynarus, king of Crete, and father of Adonis. a : 

Thefe hills extend quite acrofs the ifland, and are much lower in this part than 
they are towards the north ; they end here in high white clifts; and where they make 
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a great head of Jand to the fouth, they ate known to mariners by. thé name of eape 
Bianco, part of which might be the promontory called Drepanum by the :antients *, 
We travelled over thefe hills to the eaft, and in about two hours fro Coucleh came 
to a, Turkith village called Alefcora, where we got a place to lodge in with great 
difficulty. 

Op oe fecond we went near a large Turkifh village called Afdim, which is the fame 
as Audimo or Aitimo, We-went on to the other fide of cape Bianco, and came to 
two. delightful villages which are contiguous; they are called Epifcopi and Coloffé, 
Thefe villages are finely watered, and moft beautifully improved with mulberry trees 
for the filk worms, and alfo with a great number of orange and lemon gardens. At 
the fouth end of Coloffé there is an antient preceptory of the knights of St. John of 
Jerufalem, which is now in ruins; there are likewife the remains of a very high 
aqueduct that conveyed water%o it, and I faw an epitaph of one of the priors of this 
place, who died in one thoufand four hundred and fifty-three. It is the opinion of fome 
that the antient city of Curium was here, but I could not fee the leaft fign of any ruins; 
but on the hill to the weft I obferved the foundations of a. thick wall, which feemed 
to have encompafled fome antient town, which probably was the city of Curium ;. and 
itis not untikely. that the grove, facred to Apollo ncar Curium, was where the village 
of Epifcopi now ftands, which is a place abounding in water. ‘They think alfo that 
the low promontory called cape Gatto was the promontorv Curias, from which they 
threw any one into the fea, who prefumed to touch the altar of Apollo; but as this is 
very low land, it is probable that it was from fome point to the welt of Curium, where 
there are high clifts, and might poflibly be a part of what is now called cape Bianco. 
To the eaft of Fpifcopi there is a fmall river, which I fhould have thought to have 
been the Lycus of the antients, if that river had not been mentioned t, as between 
the town and the promontory. Cape Phrurium is mentioned { near Curium, which 
might be the fouth-eaft part of this great head of land, as Drepannum was probably 
that to the north-weft. ‘The head of land called cape Gatto is to the fouth of Epifcopi; 
it is a low land, the north and weft part of it is a morafs, and there is a large falt 
lake on the eaft fide, which is filled by the winter rains, and is almoft dry in fummer : 
the fouth part of this promontory is a barren rocky foil, and there is a ruinous unin- 
habited convent on it, called St. Nicholas, They have a ridiculous ftory, that the 
monks of this convent kept cats in order to hunt and kill the ferpents, of which there 
are great numbers here; this they fay gave rife to the name of the cape; and they 
add withal, that on ringing a bell the cats ufed to leave off their diverfion, and return 
home. 

To the eaft of this cape there is a bay, and at the weft corner of it Limefol is fituated, 
where I firft landed in the ifland. As I did not meet with any fhip there bound to 
Egypt, I returned to Larnica, where I found a French fhip failing for Damiata, on 
which I embarked on the eighth of December. We were obliged by contrary winds to 
put in at Limefol, where. we were detained fix days, and I landed a fecond time in 
Egypt at Damiata, on the twenty-fifth of December one thoufand feven hundred and 
thirty-eight. 


Cuap. VI. — Of the natural biftory, natives, cuftoh, trade, and government of Cyprus. 


‘THE climate of Cyprus is not fo temperate as that of many other parts in the fame 
latitude; the winds, which blow from the high mountains of Cilicia in the winter, 
make the ifland very cold, efpecially the northern pagts; and fome of,the high hills of 
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' We Mand being covered with fnow all the winter, make fires very neceflary during the 
cold feafon, though they are feldom ufed in any other parts of the Levant; the clouds 
alfé breaking on thefe ‘hills, often fall down in heavy rains for many days together, 
infomuch that E was informed it had fometimes rained there for forty days almoft 
inceffantly. Thefe mountains and the fhallow foil, which is moftly on a white free- 
ftone, make it exceflively hot in fummer, and the ifland-is very unhealthy, efpecially 
to ftrangers, who often get fevers here, which either carry them off,. or at leaft 
continue for a confiderable time, the diforder lurking in the blood,. and occafioning 
frequent relapfes. 

The foil of Cyprus is for the moft part rocky ; there are in it many entire hills of 
talc or gypfe, fome running in plates, and another fort in thoots, like cryftal; the 
latter is ufed in many parts, efpecially at Larnica, as ftone for building; they have 
alfo in the mountains near that city a very thin marble paving ftone, that cuts like 
chalk with a common faw, and much of it feems to Have been laid in the walls, in order 
to bind the ftones. Near Nicofia they have a yellowifh marble, which, they fay, 
when burnt produces a fmall quantity of fulphur. At a mountain towards Solea, the 
Afbeftus or Amianthus, called by fome the cotton ftone, is found in great plenty ; 
it is of a blackith green colour, but runs in veins in fuch a manner, that the ftaple of 
it is not above half an inch long ; it is much to be queftioned whether they could ever 
fpin it to a thread, but by fome experiments tried with it, 1 have reafon to think that an 
incombuttible paper might eafily be made of it, like that which they make of the 
Afbeftus of Mufcovy. Near Batfa there is a hill that produces a ftone called the Bafa 
diamond ; it is very hard, and feems rather to exceed the Briitcl and Kerry ftones.. 
Cyprus has alfo been very famous for its minerals, and for many forts of precious 
ftones, which were probably found in the mines, In going round the ifland I faw only 
two iron mines, which are not now worked, becaufe in Cyprus they want hands to 
cultivate the ground ; nor is it agreeable to the inclination of the people to be employed 
in thefe imines, becaufe they would not be well paid by the officers of the grand fignior; 
one of thofe iron mines is about half a day’s journey eaft-north-caft of Baila; the other 
is at Solea, where there is a large hill that feems entirely to confift of this ore, which 
is very fine and light, being porous and crumbling, and of a red colour. “Fhey have 
here alfo the feveral forts of earth ufed by painters, called ‘Terra Umbra, Verde, Rofla, 
and Jalla; and 1 was affured, that not long ago a traveller found a very fine azure earth, 
which is uncommon, and either is not much known, or is found in fmall quantities, 
otherwife it would without doubt be exported. 

The antients mention three rivers in Cyprus, the Lycus, Tetius, and Pedius, though 
at the beft they deferve only the name of rivulets, and I fuppofe the water feldom fails. 
in thefe, though it is generally faid that there are no rivers in Cyprus; it is certain 
they have no frefh water fifh, except fmall crabs, which are in moft of the rivers in 
Afia. All round the ifland there are beds of winter torrents, which run from the 
mountains after rains, but during the fummer months, when it never rains in thefe 
fouthern parts, they are entirely dry, excepting fome few fprings which have been 
rarely known to fal, The water, which is drawn out of wells, is almoft all brackith, 
occafioned by the great quantity of nitre in the foil, which produces the fakt in the 
lakes before-mentioned ; at Larnica they fend above a league for all the good water 
they drink. The water of the ifland feems to depend almoft entirely on the rain; and 
when clouds have been wanting either to fall down in rain, or to feed the fprings, by 
tying on the mountains, a great drought has always enfued ; and hiftoriins relate, that 
there having been no rain for thifty-fix years, the ifland was abandoned in the time of 
Conftantine, for want of water. 
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It is faid that this ifland. received its name from the cyprefs trees, ‘whieh-it is certain 
grow on it in very great abundance, e {pecially on the eaftern promontory, and in the 
northern parts of the iflad. There isa fort of tree which grows in moft parts of 
Cyprus, which is called by fome the cedar, and much refembles it in every thing but 
its feed, which is like the juniper; it is called in Greek Avorados, and I have been 
fince informed that it is a fort of juniper, and is much like the tree that they call cedar, 
which is brought from the Welt Indies, and poffibly may he the fame, but here it 
grows rather’ like a large fhrub than a tree. They have alfo the common juniper on 

he mountains, and pine trees:in great numbers, with which they make tar; they have 

ikewife the caroub, called in Greek, Keraka, which is fuppofed to be the locuft tree, 
the fruit of which in this ifland exceeds that of any other country, growing like a flat 
bean, and is: exported both to Syria and Egypt. Moft of the trees in this ifland are 
ever green, but it is moft famous for the tree called by the natives, Xylon Effendi [the 
‘wood of our Lord], and by naturalifts Lignum Cyprinum, and Lignum Rhodium, 
becaufe it grows in thefe two iflands; it is called alfo the rofe wood, by reafon of 
its fmell; fome fay it is in other parts of the Levant, and alfo in the ifle of Martinico. 
It grows like the platanus or plane-tree, and bears a feed or maft like that, only the 
leaf and fruit are rather fmaller ; the botanifts call it the oriental plane-tree ; the leaves 
‘being rubbed have a fine balfamic fimell, with an orange flavour; it produces an 
excellent white turpentine, efpecially when any incifions are made in the bark. I 
fuppofe it is from this that they extraét a very fine perfumed oil, which, they fay, 
as well a8 the wood, has the virtue of fortifying the heart and brain, The common 
people here cut off the bark and wood together, toaft it in the fire, and fuck it, which 
they efteem a fpecific remedy ina fever, and feem to think that it has a miraculous 
‘ operation, They make here Labdanum or Ladanum ofa very fmall balfamic aromatic 
fhrub called Ladany, and by botaniflts Ciftus Ledon, or Ciftus Ladanifera; it is faid 
that the goats feeding on it in the month of May, a juice fticks to their beards, and 
makes a fort of a cake, which, being taken off, they purify it, and make the Lab- 
danum ; this is in fome meafure true; but that fort requires much labour: in order 
to clean it, and it is never perfectly fweet, fo that in Cyprus they ufe the fame method 
as in the other iflands, and make an inftrument which they call Staveros, becaufe it 
is like a crofs; it exadtly refembles a crofs bow, and they tie pieces of yarn to it 
about three feet long? In the month of May they draw this yarn over the leaves, and 
the balmy fubftance fticking to the yarn, they lay it in the fun, and when it is:hat, 
draw it off from the yarn. The common people mix it up with fand, in order to 
-make_it weirh the heavier, which is what the druggifts call Labdanum in tortis, and 
in this manner it is commonly fold; but being purified from the fand, it is of the 
nature of foft bees wax, which is what they call Liquid Labdanum. It is efteemed as 
a great remedy againft many diforders, taken either inwardly or outwardly, and the 
fmoke of it is good for the eyes, but. it is moftly ufed againft the infection of the 
plague, by carrying it in the hand and fmelling to it. The ifland produces alfo cotton 
and coloquintida, and a root called Fuy, which is a fort of Madder ; it abounds alfo in 
vineyards, but the common wine is very bad. ‘The rich Cyprus wine, which is fo 
much efteemed in all parts, is very dear, and produced only ‘about Limefol ; in fome 
few places indeed they make good red wine. 

They plough with their cows, which, as I was informed, they do not milk, looking 
on it as cruel to milk and work the fame beaft; but perhaps they may rather have 
regard to thé young that are to be nourifhed by them. This lofs is made up by their 
goats, which are {potted ina more beautiful manner than any I have ever feen; indeed 
a great part of the foil of Cyprus is more fit for goats than for large cattle; they make 
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cheefe of their milk, which is famous all over the Levant, and is the only good cheefe to 

be met with in thefe parts; they are fmall:and thick, much in the fhape of the antient 

weights, and are kept in oil, otherwife when they are new they would breed a worm, 

and when old foon grow dry. The Turks have fuch an averfion to fwine, that the 

Chriftians dare not keep them where they have lefs power than they have in Cyprus ; 

but from this place the Chriftians in all parts are fupplied with excellent hams, which 

they cure in a particular. manner by falting them, pouring the rich wine on them, and 

when they have preffed them very dry they hang them up. They have very few horfes 

in Cyprus ; they ufe mules both for burthen and the faddle, of which they have a good. 
breed; the poorer fort'of people make ufe of afles. They have few wild beafts or 

game, except foxes, hares, and wild goats ; and among their birds the chief are a very 

beautiful partridge, which I believe is the fame as the red partridge in France, and a 

beautiful bird called in Italian Francolino, and in Greek Aftokinara, which I have 

mentioned before. There are a furprifing number of fnakes here, but few of them: 
venomous, except a {mall kind ; a {pecies, which is generally thought: to be the afp, 

fupplies the place of the viper, and is faid to have the fame virtues ; it is called Kouphi 

{Blind]. The largeft of them are near two inches thick, and are bigger in proportion 

than {nakes, the head being rather {mall with regard to their bodies, and it is pofitively 

affirmed, that they have been known to fwallow a hare whole, which, if true, mult 

be underftood of a young one; their bite is exceedingly venomous, but it has been: 
cured by medicines, and by the ferpent ftone. I have been informed that there is 

an afp in Italy which is not'.deaf 5: it is poffible the Pfalmift might mean this reptile,. 
when he made mention of the deaf adder, which refufeth to hear the voice of the- 
charmer. They have an.exceeding large broad fpider, fomewhat refembling a {mall: 
crab; the Franks call it the Tarantula, but I believe it is not the fame which is found 

in Apulia, ‘here is here a brown houfe lizard called a Taranta, and if it walks over 

any part of the body, it caufes a very great itching, which continues for fome time with . 
much pain, I do not find that they have fcorpions, which are fo common.in Syria ; 

but the locufts, when they come, ravage the country in a moft terrible manner, 
deftroy whole fields of corn where they alight, and eat the leaves. of the.mulberry trees, . 
on which their filk depends. 

The Cypriotes are the moft fubtle and artful people in all the Levant; nor: have: 
they more veracity than their neighbours, fo that their words-are not to be depended 
upon, as they make ufe of all means that way to deceive. The women are little 
fuperior to their anceftors with regard to their virtue; and as ‘they go unveiled, fo 
they expofe themfelves in a manner that in thefe parts is looked on as_very indecent, 
They go every Whitfunday in proceffion to the fea fide, which feems to be 1ome 
remains of the heathen cuftom of going annually in proceffion to the fea, in remembrance 
of Venus'’s coming out of it, which was antiently attended with fome other circum 
ftances. They retain here the barbarous cuftom &#the other eaftern nations of treating 
their wives as fervants; they wait on them at table, and never fit down. with them, . 
unlefs in. fuch families as are civilized by much converfation with the Franks; for 
having been under the Greek emperors, and the Venetians, they have come very 
much into the European cuftoms. They make ufe of chairs and tables, and lie on- 
oblong {quare tables, probably to be more free from the noxious animals in the fum.-- 
mer, and from the damps occafioned by the great rains in the winter ; they.make ule of 
carriages with two wheels, drawn by oxen. The common people here drefs much in 
the fame manner as they do in the other iflands of the Levant; but. thofe who value 
themfelves on being fomewhat above the vulgar, drefs like the Turks, but were a red 
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cap turned up with fur, which is the proper Greek drefs, and ufed: by -thof. of the 
iflands in whatever parts of the Levant they live. a ro 1 dm tease 

Cyprus, on account of its fituation, and the cheapnefs of all forts of pravifions in 
the ifland, is the place where almoit all thips touch on.their voyages in thefe parts ; 
and by this way a correfpondence is carried on between all the places of the Levant 
and Chriftendom ; fo that furnifhing fhips with provifions is one of the principa 
ranches ‘of the trade of this ifland, and they fometimes export corn to Chriftendom, 
though it is contrary to their laws. The¥ fend their.cottons to Holland, England, Venice, 
and Leghorn, and wool to Italy and France, They have a root of an herb called in 
Arabic Fuah, in Greck Lizare, and in Latin Rubia Tin@orum, which they fend to 

-§canderoon, and by Aleppo to Diarbeck and Perfia, with which they dye red, but it 
ferves only for cottons, for which it is alfo ufed here; it is called by the Englifh 
Madder, but it is doubted ‘whether it is the Madder fo well known in Holland; they 
export a red dye for woollen fufts, which is falfely called by the Englifh vermilion, 
though that it 1s known to be made of Cinnabar ; whereas this is the produce of the feed 
of Alkermes, called by botanifts Hex'coccifer ; there is a fmall hole in the feed, out of 
which there comes a very fine powder, called the powder of Alkermes, of which the 
fyrup of Alkermes is made, ang the feeds afterwards ferve for dying, and both are 
exported to Venice and Martcilles. Coloquintida is cultivated here, and efteemed 
better than that of Egypt, which being larger does not dry fo well; it grows like the 
calabafh. ‘The fecd is fent into England, and to Germany, being much ufed in the latrer 
for embalming bodies; in Egypt they fill the fhell with milk, and let it ftand iome 
time, and take it as an emetic. ‘hey prepare a great quantity of yellow, red, and 
black ‘furkey leather, which they fend to Conftantinople; and they export yearly 
near a hundred thoutand pound weight of raw filk to London and Marfeilles ; for as 
it is a hard weighty filk, it is much ufed in making gold and filver laces, and alfo for 
fowing. At Nicofia they make fine plain cotton dimities. In aword, it is a furprizing 
thing to fee Cyprus maintain its own people in fuch great plenty, and export fo many 
things abroad, when one confiders the extent of the ifland,. and that half of it at leaft is 
mountainous, and much of it near the fea lies uncultivated, by reafon of the Corfairs 5 
nor is the ifland well peopled, eighty thoufand fouls beiug the moft that are computed 
in it; whereas hiftorians fay, than in T yajan’s time the Jews maflacred here in one day two 
hundred and forty thoufand perfons, and fince that time they have never permitted any 
Jews to live in the ifland ; fo that when this ifland was well inhabited and cultivated, the 
produce of it muft have been very great. 

Two thirds of the inhabitants aré Chriftians, and there are twelve thoufand that pay 
the tribute as juch, exclufive of the women and children; they are moftly Greeks ; 
there are indeed near Nicofia fome few villages of Maronites, and in the city of Nicofia 
a fmall number of Armenians, who are very poor, though they have an_archbifhop, 
and a convent in the country; the Yshometan men very often marry with the Chriftian 
women, and keep the fafts with their wives. Many of them are thought to be not 
averfe to Chriftianity ; neverthelefs the Turks are fo jealous of the power of the Chril 
tians here, that they will not fuffer them to buy any black flaves or others, that are 
Mahometans, which former are frequently brought to Egypt, and fold to the ‘Turks, 
‘The Greeks have an archbifhop of Nicofia, and three bifhops of Larnica, Gerines, and 
Bafla ; the Greeks are every where in poffeffion’ of their churches, but cannot repair 
any that are ruined without a licence ; they are built in the ftyle of the Syrian churchics, 
hut are gerierally covered with cupolas; they- had formerly a cuftom here, as they 
have in many other parts, of hanging out flags at the weft end of their ere on 
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Sundays and holidays, arid I faw fome of the ftones which had holes in them for that 
purpe . There are a great number of monafteries in the ifland; they are to be 
looked on as religious focieties, who go out to labour on the lands that belong to 
them, with their fuperior to overfee them; this is their employment all day, and half 
the night is fpent in performing their fervices: they may be alfo looked on as places 
of education, where the youth who labour by day learn to read and chant their offices at 
night : the lay fervants,who are diftinguifhed only by a cap, anfwer to the lay byothers in 
the Roman church ; but they never take the vow, and may leave the convent and marry ; 
in thefe refpeéts the eaftern churches pretty much agree. There is no nunnery in 
Cyprus, and I faw only one of the Greek church throughout all Syria, nunneries 
being very uncommon in thefe parts, except among the Maronites of mount Libanon. 
They take only the vow of chaftity and obedience, and every monk generally buys 
his own cloaths, and pays his tribute to the Grand Signior out of his own purfe, which 
chiefly depends on the charity of thofe who come to the convents, either for devotion, 
retirement, or diverfion. Where a convent is well fituated, the ‘furks often come and 
ftay in it, and put'the convent to fome expence, and never make any return; they 
alfo ferve as inns to which all pesple refort; but tne Chriltians always leave fomething 
at their departure. What a monk is worth when he dies, goes to the bidhop of. the 
diocefe, ‘The priefts here are very ignorant, as moft of them are in the eaftorn 
churches; and though Greek is their mother tongue, they do not fo much as under. 
ftand the antient Greek of the New Teftament, though the modern Greek differs very 
little fom it ; but ia Cyprus the Greek is more corrupted than in many other iflands, 
as they have taken fome words from the Venetians whilft they were among them; it is 
notwithftanding a fweet language, but they fpeak it very faft. 

Till within thirty years paft Cyprus was governed by a pafha, but now it is under 
amore inferior officer, called a mofolem, ‘The late Grand Signior gave this ifland as 
a dowry to his daughter, who was maried to the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pafha, and fince 
that time the ifland has belonged to the Grand Vizier: he legally makes of it about 
feventy-five purfes a year, each purfe being about feventy pounds fterling, but then 
he has only a fhare of the harach, and ofa tax called the nozoul ; and- I have been in- 
formed that the whole ifland brings in five hundred purfes a year. There are alfo 
fees for offences, and upon account of any unnatural death; in the latter cafe the 
village pays one purfe. ‘The original property of all the lands is in the Grand Signior, 
who fells them to the inhabitants and their male heirs, and in default of male heirs, 
the lands revert to the Grand Signior, who difpofes of them in like manner: the tythe 
of the land, which doubtlefs belonged to the church, is grantéd to two forts of military 
bodies ; one of them are called zains, of which there are eightecu<ineisy "ho have 
the tythes of the lands of a certain diftri@, and are obliged to fend-a number of men 
to the war; the others are called timariotes; under the name of Timars lands are 
granted all over the Turkith empire on the fame condition: there is alfo a poll tax 
called the nozoul ; it is about fix dollars a-year paid by all thofe who are not obliged 
to goto war, both Chriftians and Turks; and the Chriftians pay a tribute called the 
harach, which is univerfal over the Turkith empire ; it is from ten to fifteen dollars a 
head ; there is alfo a fmall duty of twenty-two timeens or forty-four medeens a head, 
which is about three shillings Englifh, paid yearly to the village where every one is born: 
the falt and cuftoms belong to the janizaries, who are about a thoufand, and have 
generally an aga fent to govern them once a year from Conftantinople. The Cyprigtes 
having their fous at fo eafy a rate, any one would imagine that they muft live very 
happily ; but the mofolem is almoft continually harafling the Chriftians, who often leave 
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the ifland, and go to the coaft of Cilicid, and very frequently return again, out of that 
natural love which every one has for his own country: many of them, notwithftanding, 
fettle in the fea port towns of Syria, which difpeoples the ifland very much. Cyprus 
is now divided into fixteen cadelifks, each having its aga or governor, and cadi or minifter 
of juftice ; they confilt of fixteen towns*; and it is probable that among them may be 
found the capitals of the fifteen kingdoms, irito which, fome fay, the ifland of Cyprus 
was at firft divided. 








A DESCRIPTION OF THE EAST, &c. 


BY RICHARD POCOCKE, LL.D. F.R.S. 


“Book the Fourth. Of the Iffand of Candia, 
I ——— 


Crap. 1. — From Alexandria in Egypt, to Rhodes and Candia. 


ON the fecond of July one thoufand feyen hundred and thirty-nine I embarked at 

Alexandria, on board a Scotch veffel bound to Tunis, Algiers, and fome other 
places on the coaft of Africa, freighted with Moors on their return from Mecca; I was 
to be landed at Canea in Candia, if the wind would permit. On the eighth we faw 
that part of the coaft of Caramania, which by the antients was called Pamphylia, and: 
were almoft oppofite to Satalia, which was the antient Attalia, and was fouth of Perga in 
Pamphylia. Here the apoftles Barnabas and Paul embarked for Antioch, after the per- 
fecutions they had met with at Iconium +t. In the evening we came up with the ifland 
called Caftello Roffo: this was without doubt, one of the Chelidonian iflands, which 
Strabo { mentions as oppofite to the facred promontory where mount Taurus was fup- 
pofed to begin ; and it may be that ifland which he fays, had.a road for fhips, and pro- 
bably it is the ifland Rhoge of Pliny §, and the prefent name may be a corruption from 
it,as I could fee no reafon for their calling it the red ifland; it is high and rocky, and about 
two mile-arigua ‘There is a town and caftle on the higheft part of it, and the fouth 
fide of this ifland feemed to be covered with vineyards ; there is a fecure harbour to 
the north, and they told me that it was not above half a mile from the continent, and. 
that they have plenty of good water; it is inhabited by Greeks, and is a great refort 
for the Maltefe, as there is no ftrong place to oppofe them. Proceeding on our 
voyage I faw two {mall iflands at,a confiderable diftance, which, if I miftake not, are 
called Polieti, and feem to be thofe rocks which are marked in the fea chart, and in 
the map of Afia Minor. We were now oppofite to Lycia; a little to the north. 
welt of thefe iflands the river Lymira probably falls into the fea; near it was the city - 
Myra. of Lycia, to which St. Paul came in his voyage from Czfarea to Italy, and em- 


* The names of tlefe towns are Cherkes, Nicofia, Gerines, Morfo, Lefca, Solea, Baffa, Arfinoe, 
Aditimo or Afdim, Chrufofou, Limefol, Epifcopi, Larnica, Meifaria, Famagufta, and Carpafs. 
+ Adis, dxv. 26, t Strabo, xiv. p. 666. § Plin. Hitt. viii3 5. 
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barked on board a fhip ef'Alexandria -hound to that country *.. Farther. to the weft 
the river Xanthus falls into the fea; Patara was fituated to the eaft of it, where St. Paul 
embarked on board a fhip bound for Phoenicia, in his voyagé from Miletus to Fyre f; 
On the eleventh we were oppofite to cape Sardeni; to the north of it is the bay of 
Mecari, which extends a confiderable way to the eaft ; they told me there were three 
or four iflands in this bay, which muft be very finall, being marked ia the fea. charts 
only as rocks. On the thirteenth we came near the eaft end of the ifle of Rhodes, 
where there was fo great a current coming from the north-eaft between the ifland and 
the continent, that the fea broke in at the cabin Windows, even in calm weather. As 
the plague was at the capital town of Rhodes we did not think proper to go to it, 
though the wind was contrary ; fo we failed along to the fouth of the ifland, and came 
in fight of Scarpanto but were drove back again to the ifland of Rhodes; and on the 
feventeenth, came to anchor in a bay to the welt of Lendege and ef cape Tranquillo , 
we went afhore to water at a itream about two miles to the fouth of a village called 
La Fania. 

There is nothing in this ifland worthy of the curiofity of a ftranger. The city of 
Rhodes was famous of old for the colofial ftatue of the fun, which was caft in brafs 
by Chares, of the city of Lindus, who learnt his art under the famous LySppus; it was 
feventy cubits high, and the ftride was fifty fathoms wide. This ftatue was thrown down 
by an earthquake in the year nine hundred fifty-four; and the brafs of it, which was 
carried by a Jew to Alexandria, is faid to have loaded nine hundred camels. This 
ifland is alfo noted in hiftory, as having belonged to the knights of St. John of Jerufalem, 
“Lhe Rhodians were remarkably faithful to the Romans, and were {trong in their navy, 
the jfland producing a great quantity of timber, as it does at this tine. Egypt is fup- 
plied with a great part of its fuel from this place, and here moft of the Turkith men of 
war are built by the metchants of Conftantinople, who receive a fum of money 
from the Porte, and ufe them in trade until there is occafion of them for public 
fervice; they are then obliged to deliver them, and are refunded the whole expence of 
building ; by this means the Grand Signior has a number of fhips at command, without 
being at any confiderable expence beforehand; and thefe large fhips, trading to 
Alexandria, are fecure againft the corfairs, which was the chief defign of encouraging 
the building of them ; there were at that time feven on the ftocks. ‘They make ufe of 
oak only in the ribs, the reft being all deal. 

The pafhalic of Rhodes is reckoned very difhonourable, and great perfons have 
often been fent to it, who were defigned for the bow firing. When I was there, adepofed 
grand vizier was on the ifland ; but as the prefent fultan’s reign has_nat_heen bloody, 
fo there are very few inftances of any great men having been put to death by him, The 
French only have a conful at this ifland, and there is a fmall convent of capuchins, © 
‘There are but very few Turks except in the city, the ifland being inhabited by Greek 
Chriftians. There is a great plenty of provifions here, though it is a mountainous 
country, but it produces. very little wine. We went afhore, and taking our arms with 
us, walked to the village of La Hania, and defired the inhabitants to fell us fome pro- 
vifions, but they would give usnone till their aga came to the village, whom they ex- 

_ petted the next day, fo we returned on board the fhip. On the eighteenth I carried 
my tent a fhore, and pitched it on a height over the ftream. On the nineteenth two 
people from the aga came to us, with the Greeks, and told us we might buy what 
provifions we wanted. The cafe was, if the Greeks had furnifhed us with any thing, 


* A&s, xxvii. 5. ¢ Ads, xxi. 1,2. 
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before they had leave from the aga, he would have raifed money on them, under a 
pretence that they had fold provifions to the Maltefe, and they might have forbid us 
coming afhore. “We waited on the aga, and fupplied ourfelves with whatever the place 
afforded, We fet fail on the twenty-third, and having cleared the weftern point of 
Rhodes, I faw, at a confiderable diftance to the north, an ifland called Caravi, which is 
probab‘y the antient Chalcia*, We then came up with the ifland Scarpanto, the 
antient Carpathus, from which this part was called the Carpathian Sea t;.it is a high 
mountainous ifland, and is faid to be twenty-five miles in circumference {. I faw a 
bay on the eaift fide of it, very near the fouth-eaft corner, and there is anchoring ground 
in “it, fo that probably one of the four cities of the ifland was on this bay, which might 
be Poffidium, the only town on it mentioned by Ptolemy § ; probably it was on the 
north fide of the bay where I faw an opening, and the fea charts make’the anchoring 
placein that part. Having paffed this ifland we faw Caxo to the welt of Scarpanto, 
which feems to be the ifland called by the antients Cafus. On the twenty-fixth we came 
up with the ifland of Candia. 


Cuar. I. — Of the [land of Candia in general, and of the Places in the Way to Canea. 


CANDIA, antiently called Crete, has always been looked on as an ifland of 
Europe; the old name feems to be derived from the Curetes ||, who were the antient 
inhabitants. There are various opinions concerning thefe people, and the occafion of 
their name J ; fome fay that fix of them came to Crete from mount Ida in Phrygia, 
and that Rhea committed her fon Jupiter to their care, when the feared that his father 
Saturn would deftroy him. 

he ifland is faid by Pliny ** to be two hundred and feventy miles long, and by 
Strabo t+ two hundred eighty-feven and a half. The former fays, that it no where 
exceeds fifty miles in breadth, and is five hundred and eighty-nine miles in cir- 
cumference. ‘ 

Crete was antiently governed by its own kings, among whom were Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Minos; the laft divided the ifland into three parts; and the Grecians, to whom it 
afterwards became fubje€t, feem to have followed this divifion, and the three territories 
became republics. It was conquered by the Romans under the condué of Metellus, 
who on that account had the title of Creticus; on the divifion of the empire it fell to 
the fhare of the eaftern monarchs, The league between the French and Moors of 
Spain being broke, the latter feized on Crete in the year eight hundred and twenty- 
three, in the reien of the emperor Michael the Stutterer ; thefe Moors built the city 
of Candia. The eaftern emperors being engaged in ether wars, the ifland was given 
by them to twelve noble families, on condition that they would undertake the conquelt 
~ of it; and accordingly in the time of Alexius Comenus, they vanquifhed the Moors, 
and the ifland was divided between them, but the fovereignty feems to have continued 

in the Grcek emperors ; for it is faid to have heen fold by them to the Venetians about 
‘the beginning of the thirteenth cenrury, and in one thoufand fix hundred and fixty. 
nine the ‘lurks made a complete conqueft of it. Minos, when he divided the ifland 
into»three parts, built a city in each of them, namely, Cnoflus to the north, Gortynia 
towards the fouth, and Cydonia near the weft end. Under the Venetians it was 


* Strabo, x. p. 488. Plin. Hift. 423. and v. 36. : 
+ Strabo, x.:p. 489. Carpathus que mari nomen dedit Cafos, Aine clim. Plin. Hit}. v, 36. . - 
} Strabo, ibid, Prol. viii. 2, |] Plin. Hift. iv. 20. 
q Strabo, x. 462. ** Plin, Hilt. iv. 20, +t Strabo, x. p. 474. 
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diyided-into. thefe-four provinces; Sitia; Candia, Retimo, and Canea ;v the:-pafhalic of - 
Candia at prefent confilts of the two former, and there is a pafha over each of the 

others ; thefe are again fubdivided into certain diftridts called caftellates, probably be- 

caufe a certain extent of the country was under the government of a caftle in it; of 

thefe there are twenty, which are named from their principal towns or villages *. 

Thefe four provinces feem to anfwer to counties, and the caftellates to hundreds, 

Every cattellate is governed by a cadi as to the adminiftration of juftice ; and is under 

a cattle caia, as to othg affairs of colleGting money, and the lke; and a Chriftian 

officer called capitaneo, 1s appointed over every village to collect all extraordinary taxes. 

or dues, that belong to the Grand Signior. 

Cape Sidero, which is the fartheft point to the north-eaft, muft be the promontory 
which was anciently called Zepkyrium; tothe fouth-eaft of it we faw a head of land 
called Salamoni; this is the cape, overgainft which faint Paul failed in his voyage to 
Italy, the wind not fufering them to go on the weft, when they were fearce come 
over-avainft Cnidust. Near this cape 1 faw a finall ifland, which probably was the 
Hand Cavalli. About fix leagues to the eaft-fouth-ealt of the cape we faw two iflands, 
which I fuppofe were thofe called Chriitiana. We had calms or’ contrary winds for 
feveral days, and a great fea by reafon of the ftrong current, and were rove to the 
fouth. The Moors were very uneafy, and often called on a favourite faint; they hung 
up a bafket of bread to him on the top of the main maft, and afterwards threw a bottle 
of oil into the fea, made long prayers, and chanted a fort of litany ; when they found 
that this had no effeét, they wrote fomething on a paper, and one of them went up and 
tied it to the top of the maft, whilft another threw a bafket of cufcafou into the fea ; 
and I could not but take particular notice of their manner of ending a difpute which 
arofebetween fome of them, who coming to high words, the chief of them on a fudden 
began one of their Mahometan litanies, on which they all joined with him ; and fo an 
end was entirely put to the controverfy. On the fourth of September we again ap~ 
proached Candia, and came near the three fmall iflands of Gjadurogniffa, called 
by mariners Calderoni ; we faw to the north-weft a town, where there feemed to be a 
good road for thipping, and there is a large opening from it between the mountains, 
About twelve leagues further to the weft, we were oppofite to a deep bay, in which 
are two finall rocky iflands, called by the Greeks Paximades, and by mariners Chabra ;. 
we came near the ifland Gozo, which is about twelve leagues to the fouth-weit of 
Chabra, and eight from the ifland of Candia; eight leagues beyond. it we faw a cape, 
which may be that which was antiently called Hermcea {. 

- The ifland of Gozo is called Gatda [Tavde] by the Greeks; the fiuation of it as- 


%* Inthe province of Sitia are the caftellates following :—Myrabello and Lalite, which are the diocefe of 
Petra; Hierapetra, which is the diocefe of Jera3- Sitia, which is the diocefe of Sitias in Candia, are 
Cnoffo, and Teminos, which is the diocefe of Cnoffus ; Arcadia, which is the diocefe of Arcadia; Peliada 
which is the diocefe-of Cherronefos ; and three more, called Kenourio. Bonifachio, and Gortyne, which all 
together are called Meifares, and with the city of Candia make up the diecefe of Gortyze, belonging to 
the metropolitan archbithop. whofe title is metropolitan of Crete, and primate of Europe. There is alto 
fort of independent caftle, called Sfachia, in his diocefe, and the ifland of Gozo, In the province of 
Retimo, is the caftle Milopotamo, the eaft part of which is.underthe pafha of Candis, and the welt. under 
the pafha of Retimo; this makes the diocefe of Aulopotamo. Aios B:fileos, and Amari, whicl: are the- 
diocefe of Lambis, and Retimo, which is the-diocefe of Rethimni, formerly called Agria, from a ruined 
city, which was the fee of it. In the province of Canea are the caftles of Apocoranos and Chanea, under 
the bifhop of Ku onia, or Cydonia; Siline and Chifamo, under the bishop of Chifamosy in all eleven bithoprics,. 
excepting the diocefe of the metropoliian.  ~ : ; “ 
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well as the name, is a proof that it is the ifland of Clauda, under which faint Pauf 
failed in his voyage to Italy *, ‘The road for fhipping 5. to the north it is inhabited 
by about thirty familics of the country of Sfichia, who have a Greek church there 5 
they have alfo a dragoman to interpret for them, as fhips often put in to water and 
victuals and the Maltefe corfairs fupply themfclves there. ‘To the weft of it there is a 
very {mall ifland called Puila Gafda [Little Gafda]. 

On the ninth we came to anchor at the caftle of Suatia or Sfachia 3; the Greeks, with 
their prieft, at the head of them, met us on the thore when we landed, and afked us 
what was our pleafure; the captain told them we wanted to fake in water. I found | 
could not get mules in order to go to Canea, which they told me was forty miles dif- 
tant ; fo that I was obliged to fend to the Englith conful there; 1 returned on board 
that night; the next day I went athore to the prieft’s houfe, and on the eleventh the 
contul’s janizary came from Canea with horfes for me. Under Sfachia there is a fall 
natura: port defended from the fouth winds by fome rocks that are not above water, 
where little thips may enter and lie fecurely; the uninhabited caftle is a Venetian 
building, and over the entrance of it are the Venetian arms, and the arms of fome cf 
the governors, ‘To the eaft of this caitle they thewed me the foundations of a wal!, 
which, they faid, was the boundary between the territories of Sfachia and Retime. 
‘Yo the welt of this there is only the Caftellate of Silino. The people of this part of 

' Candia are ftout men, and drive a great coafting trade round the ifland in fmall boats, 
by carrying wood, corn, and other merchandizes. On the twelfth we fet out for 
Canea, and entered into a very curious paflage between the mountains called Ebros 
Farange ; it is from five to thirty paces broad, having high perpendicular rocks on each 
fide, out of which there grows, all the way up, a great variety of uncommon plants, 
and fome fhrubs and trees, as cyprefs, fig, and ever-green oak ; this paflage is about 
fix. miles long, the jirft part of it is a good road; but towards the further end there are 
many difficult afcents up the rock, which are fo narrow in fome places that we were 
frequently obliged to unload the horfes. Coming into the open country, we paffed. by 
the houfe of the aga of the territory of Sfachia, who invited us to go in, but we pur. 
fued our journey; we faw here fix or feven Greeks with a heavy chain about their 
necks, a punifhment infliéted on them for not paying a tax of about the value of half a 
crown, demanded on their guns, though they affirmed that they had none. We went 
toa village called Profnero, were kindly received by the prieft, and the next day ar- 
rived at Canea, where I took up my abode at the houfe of the Englith conful. 





—— Casa. — Of Canca, Dyctamnum, Cyfamus, Apteta, and Cydonia. 


THE city of Canea, capital of the weftern province of Candia, is fituated at the eaft 
corner ofa bay about fifteen miles wide, which is between cape Melecca, antiently 
called Ciamum to the eaft, and cape Spada, the old promontory Pfacum to the weft; it 
has been commonly thought to be on the fpot of the antient Cydonia, but the chief 
reafon is, becaufe the bifhop of Canea is called in Greek the bifhop of Cydonia. 
About the middle of the north-fide of the town there is an old caftle within the fortifi. 
cations, which is about half a mile in circumference ; this poflibly might be called in 
‘Turkifh a chane, or public place for ftrangers, and from this the name of Canea might 
be derived; the city is of an oblong figure, about two miles. in compafs, fortified 
towards the land after the modern way by the Venetians, with four baftions, and a 
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yavelin at the north-eaft: corner ; on the-north-fide of the town is the port, well ‘ 
. defended by a wall, huilt on-the north-fide on the rocks; there is a light-houfe at the 
end of it, and a cafile.in the middle, which ferves as a ciftern; the entrance to the 
harbour is. narrow, and there is a very fine arfenal for laying up gallies, which was 
built by the Venetians. ‘This city was taken by the Turks under the condué of Iffouf 
captain patha, in one thogfand fix hundred and forty-fix, after a brave defence for fifty, 
feven days, ° It is a-neat town, the buildings being almoft all Venetian ;. moft of the 
mofques are old churches, of which, together with the chapels, there were twenty-five x 
one particularly belonged to a large convent of Francifcans, and that on an advanced, 
ground within the eaftle feems to have been the cathedral called faint Mary's. . All the: 
'Yurks who are inhabitants of the city, belong to one or other of the bodies of the 
foldiery; and thofe -fit to bear arms are about three thoufand ; there are three 
hundred Greek families in the town, and only four or five Armenians, and about: 
fifty families of Jews. The pafha of the province of Canea.refides here, who is the 
head of the famous family of the Cuperlis, whofe grandfather took the city of Candia ;: 
this pafha is the general that retook Niffa; and fome fay, that the caufe of his difgrace 
was' his cutting off fo many Greek villages in the neighbourhood of that city, by which 
the lands were left uncultivated; but that he alledged. in -his defence, that he aéted, 
according to his orders. « ‘The people of this city are very much inclined to arms,.. 
and had fitted out: this fummer two galliots, each manned with fixty perfons, to: ” 
cruife for Neapolitans, or any other enemtes ; they were artacked, as they fay, by the 
Venetians ; one of them was taken, and all the men cut to pieces; it is thought that 
the Venetians meeting. them beyond. a certain place, which by a late treaty of peace. 
between the Ottoman Port and that Republick, they ought not to have paffed, wasi 
the reafon of their falling on them ; however, it caufed a tumult in Canea, particularly. 
againft the French, who had given them certificates of their being Caneotes ; fo that’ 
many ofthat nation fled to Retimo; fome took fhelter in the Englifh conful’s houle,, 
and none of them dared to appear for fome time. The  confuls general, both of the: _ 
Englifh and French refide here, though the latter have a confui both at Candia and: 
Retimo, but the Englifh have only a droggerman at thofe places, who does the office of. 
a conful. The Englifh having -very little trade this way, the conful’s is the . only. 
Englith hovfe on-the ifland, but the French merchants are numerous; the chief trade: 
confifts in fending oil of olives to France, to make foap, and for working their cloths ;~ 
they export alfo a {mall quantity of filk, wax and honey, into the Archipelago, and 
wine to all parts of the Levant, which is very ftrong and cheap; it is fent moftly from 
the city of Candia; the common fort is red; but about Retimo they make a fine’ 
Mufcadine wine ; they export raifins, figs, and almonds to many parts; Enguin ships: 
fometimes carry oil from Candia, both to Hamburg and to London. The capuchins of | 
the million have a {mall convent here, and are chaplains to the French nation *.. * 
On: 
* Towards the fouth-fide of the weitern part of the ifland, there is a chain of high mountains, which, © 
from their appearing white, efpecially at the weft-end, were called by the antients Leuci. Strabo fays 
‘ they extended in length thirty-feven miles and a half; the northern part of thefe mountains are called 
Omala,and thefouth parts are called the mountains of Sfachia. From thefe mountains two lower ridges 
of hills extend to the north, which make two points, one called Cape Spado, the old promontory Placum ; 
the others which make Cape Buzo, are called the mountains of Grabuzé, and formerly it was called the ° 
promontory of Corycus.. ‘Phefe heads of landsare about two leagues apart; the former feems to be that. 
part of the white. mountains, which were called Dictynnaus; and the great mountains running ea& 
and weft might be diftinguithed by the name of Cadiftus; for fo the antients divided  thefe mountains * 
called Leuci. ‘To the north of thefe mountains there are many rocky hills that cannot be cultivated; 


which fort of hills the Greeks call by a general name Madara, which is the reafon why a certain. traveller 
: fayes 
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“On the’ third of September I fet out with the Englifh conful’ and the bithop of 
“Chifamo, to fee the ‘weltern parts of the ifland. Half a mile to the weft of Canea I 
“faw a fmall flat ifland, about half a mile in circumference, called Lazaretto, which is the 
place where they ufually performed quarantine in the time of the Venetians ; but now 
-all the buildings are deftroyed, and the ifland is defolate; about the middle, between 
the two points, and about half a mile from the land, is the high ifland of faint Theodoro, 
fo called from a chapel which was formerly on it, dedicated to that faint; it is half a mile 
long, and about a furlong broad. The Venetians had a {mall caftle there, which the 
Turks battered from a high ground on the ifland of Candia, where there are fill fome 
"Semains of the works which they raifed; this place is now uninhabited. -’-Oppofite 
to this ifland the river Platania falls into the fea, fo called from the great number of 
plane-trees which grow about it; they are very high, and.make a moft beautiful grove; 
“wines are planted at the bottom of them, which twine about the trees, and are left to 
grow naturally without pruning; and being backward, by reafon of the fhady fituation, 
do not ripen till the vintage is paft ; they hang on the trees till Chriftmas, and bring in a 
very confiderable revenue. We {topped a while at this delighful place, and then travelled 
"about two hours anda half to the bed of a winter torrent, which, I fuppofe, is that 
called Tarroniti in Homan’s map ; it is the bounds between the Caftellate of Canea 
and Chifamo. We came to the weftern corner of the bay of Canea, and croffed the 
bed of a winter torrent called Speleion, and went two miles northwards to a. very 
pleafant village of that name, which is fo called from a large Saag in that part. We 
here went to the houfe of the bifhop of Chifamo’s brother ; from this place we made 
excurfions to fee the antiquities, and whatever is curious in this part of the iffand. At 
the fouth-weft corner of the bay of Canea there is a convent called Gcnia, regularly 
built after the Venetian manner, but has only a ground floor ; they have a very hand- 
fome refettory, and a neat church in the middle of the court; the convent holds 
{everal lands of the Grand Signior, paying him the feventh part according to cuftom ; 
there are ten priefts, and fifty caloyers, or lay brothers, belonging to it; over it, on the 
fide of the hill, is the old convent, which confifts only of a imall church and four or 
five rooms; but it is a delightful place on account of its profpet, and the ftreams of 
water that run down the hill through the gardens. : 

On the eaft-fide of cape Spada before mentioned, towards the north-end, there is a 
very fall bay, which is only large enough to receive great boats; there are ruins of-a 
{mall town about it, which they call Magnes and Magnia after the Italian pronunciation. 

. This mutt be Didamnum, or Diétynna of Ptolemy, which he places in the fame degree 
of latitude_as the promontory Placum. ‘It is probable that this place was fo called 
from the nymph Diéynna, and poffibly it was the fcene of her hiftory; the mountains 
that make this cape, and ftretch away fouthwards to the hills called Omala, had the 
name of mount Diétynnaus ; it is faid that this nymph, who was alfo called Britomartis, 
invented hunting nets, and was the companion of Diana; that Minos being in love with 
her, fhe threw herfelf off from the rocks to avoid him, or, as Callimachus fays *, the 


ays the mountains called Leuci are the mountains now called Madara. On the top of the mountains of 
Oimala there is a row'd valley, funk in, like the bafon of.a lake, and is called Omala, without doubt from 
the Greek, word. which fignilies plain, and frem chis the mountains mutt alfo have had their name; this 
rabably is what in Homaiu’s map is. called Lago Omalo 3 for in winter the water makes litt'e ponds in 
‘everal hollows of the plain which is a pafturage for theep; and the people fay that a certain herb 
grows there. out oi which they affirm that gold way be extracted, and that the fheep feeding on it, that 
precious metal-gives a yellow luftre to their teeth, as it ig fatd a certain plant does in the ‘Lirol, The north 
“part confifts of many plea ant narrow vales between thofe bills. 
- * Strabo, x. p. 471. 
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threw herlclf into the fithing nets [A‘xsva], from which fhe was called Di@ynna; though 
it is a more probable account that this name was derived from her invention o hunting 
nets. They haye a tradition of fomething of this nature, but they tell it with this 
difference, that being wooed by’a great perfon, in order to avoid his folicitations, fhe 
confented, on Gondition that he would take her away in a chariot ; that for this pur- 
pofe he made a paved way, of which there are ftill fome remains, but that fhe fled 
away in a boat with another perfon, on whom fhe had before fet her affection; they 
fay fhe was called Magnia, and that from her the city received its name. The antient 
remains of this place are chiefly on a,fmall height over the weft end of the bay, and on 
each fide of two rivulcts, which meet juft before they fall into the fea; moft of them 
are roughly built of the grey marble of the mountains which are on each fide; one 
building refembles a church, and has fome antient brick work about it. Ona height 
to the Bath of the bay, therc are fome pieces of grey marble columns, and four oblong 
{quare cifterns funk into the ground and contiguous, as if they had been under fome 
great building, I obferved that in the middle they were funk lower, like fquare wells, 
and lined with brick, with a defign, I fuppofe, to receive a greater quantity of water ; 
and below thefe on the fide of the hill towards the town, there are remains in fome of 
the walls of earthern pipes, by which one may fuppofe the water was conveyed down 
from the ciftern, the torrents below being dry infummer. Among thefe ruins, which 
were probably an antient temple, I faw a fine pedeftal of grey marble three feet {quare ; 
it hada feftoon on each fide, and again{t the middle of each feftoon there was a relief 
of Pan ftanding, the whole was finely executed ; it is probable that this was either an 
altar, or the pedeftal ofa ftatue ereéted to that deity in this temple, which probably was 
‘dedicated to the nymph Diéynna ; Strabo* mentions the Dictynnean temple in this 
place. Some years ago they found a ftatue here of white alabafter, but having a notion 
that fuch pieces of antiquity contain gold in them, the fifhermen broke it to pieces; I 
brought away a foot of it, which fhews very diftinétly all the parts of the antient fandal, 

We went on weftward from this place, and came to the river Nopeia on the weft 
fide of the hills which make this cape ; it falls into the fea at the corner of the bay ; 
over this river on an advanced rock, there are ruins of a houfe and chapel called Nopeia ; 
about them are the remains of a ftrong-built wall five feet thick, as if it had been 
part of a frtified caftle. 

Near the weft corner of the bay was the port and town of Cyfamus, now called 
Chifamo ; it was the port of the antient city Aptera, which is about five miles diftant 
to the fouth-fouth-caft; the port was a fmall bafon within the land, which is now 
almoft filled up; it was defended from the north winds by a pier made of large loofe 
ftones, not laid in any order. Along the fhore, to the weft of the port orhy &.conthere 
are foundations of fome confiderable buildings, which might be warchoufes; a fmall 
rivulet runs into the fea at this port; and ealt of it the antient ‘Cyfamus feems to have 
flood ; a city of no fall extent, as one may judge by feveral heaps of ruins about the 
‘fields; but there are no figns of the walls of the city; it is a Difhop’s fec, though 
there are no remains or tradition of any cathedral here. The Turks who inhabit the 
place live in a caftle, and in fimall village or town walled round adjoining to it, both 
which together are not above half a mile in c:xcumference 3; as they are fo near the fea, 
they would not be fecure from the Corfairs without this defence. “At the end of Cape 
Buzo there is a fmall uninhabited ifland, now called Grabufa Agria (Wild Grabufi] 
and by Strabo Cimarus, Cape Buze, is the old promontory of Corycus ; it is made 
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by the mountains now called Grabufe; the ifland appears as if. it was the end of the 
cape. A little to the weft of the cape is the ifland and fortrels of Grabufa; it is a 
modern fortification, built by the Venetians, and was betrayed to the Turks by fome 
officers in it, in one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-one, which was about a year 
before the defcent of Mocenigo on this ifland. It is now a garrifon of about a thoufand 
‘Turks, who were fuch bad neighbours that the whole promontory is now uninhabited. 
Ptolemy mentions the city of Corcyrus here, of which I could not learn that there are 
any remains, there being only a {malJ ruined convent of St. George, and-two churches 
on this promontory *. | faw from a height the high ifland Siniglufe or Cenaotto, which 
is the old ARgilia, and I was told thatethere is another between it and Candia called 
Pondelonis. ; 

I travelled through the inland part of the ifland as well as by the fea fide; it 
sppears from Peutinger’s tables, that there was a road along the middle of the ifland 
which led to Gertynia, and going northwards to Cnoffus, came to the fea at Crefoneffo, 
“and then went eaft fouth eaft to Hiera. 

Aptera was about five miles from the port of Chifamo ; it was fituated on a high 
hill in a mountainous country, and is called (as all ruined cities are in this iflandy 
Paliocaftro. ‘The walls of the city and caftle are feven feet thick, and it muft have 
been a place of very great ftrength; it is faid to have been-built by Apteras king of 
‘Crete, and was ten miles from Cydonia. I procured: here a very antient bas relief, 
it is one foot nine inches long, and thirteen inches wide; the largeft figures are eleven 
inches long; it feems to be a fepulchral monument, and fhews fomething of the antient 
drefs, The famous trial of mufick between the Mufes and the Syrens, in which the 
latter were vanquithed, and loft their wings, is faid to have been in a field at the foot 
of this hill +. 

Another inland town was Artacina, which might have been at a place now called 
Rocca, though Ptolemy places it more to the fouth ; it is a fmall high rocky hill, on 
the top of which are the remains of fome buildings; there are about three or four 
rooms, which the people fay belonged to the antient Greeks, and they have fome fables 
relating to it of a giant whom they call Iénes. At this and the neighbouring moun- 
tains there are churches in grots dedicated to that St. Anthony, who was the founder 
of the monattic life. To the weft of this place there is a river called Tiphjpsé ; and I 
fuppofe it might derive its name from fome place near the rife of it; for among the 


* The other places mentioned by Ptolemy, at the weft end of Crete, are Phalarna, the Phalafarne of 
Pliny and Phalafarna of Strabo, which might be at S. Chirglaniin Homan’s map, where he makes a little 
bay theltered by_a rock ; the next place is Rhamnus port, which Ptolemy places ten miles farther fouth, 
and might be at the mouth of Homan’s river Sfinari; if in Ptolemy the degree of 34. 36. be corrected to 
34. 46. then Cherfonefus may be fuppofed to have been four miles farther to the fouth, and agrees with the 
fituation of Keronifi, which is on a point of land fetting out into the fea; and doubtlefs this fituation was 
the reafon of its antient name. I could not hear of any ruins there, but find it was a bifhop’s fee, by an 
account Ihave hy me of the antient bithopricks of this ifland, which beginning from the eaft, Cherfonentis 
is mentioned as the lait, and confequently the moft weftern diocefe. According to the above emendation, 
Inachorius was fixtéen miles fouth of this, probably in the bay which is made by cape Crio, the old pro- 
montory Crumetopon, which Ptolemy puts down ten miles farther fouth. As I could get no ether informa- 
tions concerning thefe places, fo I went no farther that way. Strabo obferves, that the ifland was twenty-. 
five miles broad at the weft end, and Ptolemy makes it thirty. c 

+ Polyrrhenia was another inland city five miles more fouth than Aptera, and according to Ptolemy 
forty minutes of longitude more to the- weft, which feems too much ; it was feven miles and a half from 
Phalafarna, and four miles and three quarters from the weftern fea, as I fuppofe it mutt be meant 5 fo that 
probably Rhammus was its port ; the Polyrrhenii were to the welt of the Cydoniate ; they had in their city 
a temple to Dictynna: at firit they lived in villages, but when fome Achzans and Lacedemonians came to 
live with them, they fortified a place of trong Gtuation, which was called Polyrthenia, Strabo, x. p. 479. 
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bithoprics one is called Tephilienfis, About a league to the north eaft of Rocca is a 
village called Epifcope, where there is a church ftill entire, and the bithop of Chifamo 
thinks that it is his cathedral; it-is a round building, covered with a dome, and is 
about twenty feet in diameter ; it is paved with Mofaic, and dedicated to St. Michael the 
archangel. At the eaft end are the remains of the bifhop’s throne, and in the portico 
there is a very particular vafe, which probably ferved for a font; at each end there is 
a feat, in which, they fay, the bifhop and prieft fat when the bifhop performed the 
ceremony of wafhing the feet of the priefts*, In my return, going along by the river 
Platania to the north eaft, I came to a pleafant village called Kirtomado, which is 
amongft the hills of Omalo. ; 

About five miles to the fouth fouth weft of Canea, there is a hill among the mountains, 
on which there are fome ruins ; I conjecture that this hill is mount Tityrus, on which, 
according to Strabo t, the city of Cydonia feems to have been fituated {; the hill on 
which it ftood is bounded by a deep valley to the eaft, the higheft part is dire€tly over 
this valley extending from eaft to weft, and is fo narrow, that in moft parts there is 
only room forthe wall with its turrets, which ends to the eaft at a precipice, and to 
the welt is carried down the fteep hill, fo as to hinder any paffage into the town on the 
fouth fide; in one part there is a room, which is twelve feet broad withir, and thirty 
fect long, and poflibly might ferve as a tower of defence; at the weft end of it there is 
a hole down to a ciftern, which is hollowed into the rock. The defcent on the north 
fide is formed in terraces, and there are feveral level fpots on which the city feems to 
have been built, and I faw figns of the tool about the rocks; the north and eaft fides 
of the hill are inacceflible precipices. The weft fide, on which there is the eafieft afcent, 
was defended by the caftle, which is about a quarter of a mile in circumference, and is 
built with fquare turrets ; it isnot very much to be wondered at that no other ruins 
fhould be feen here, as they would, without doubt, carry the ftones from this place 
to build the city of Canea, which is but five miles diftant, whereas the quarries are 
ten miles from that city. Near this place, about four miles from Canea, there is a 
fine ruinous Venetian houfe, which belonged to the family of Viari; it is on the fide of 
a hill, and delightfully fituated both on* account of the water and profpe; a large 
ftream flows out of the rock in a grotto near this place, and is conveyed by an aqueduct 
on the ground to Canea. <A little nearer the town is the convent called the Little 
Trinity belonging to mount ‘Sinai, which is the Englifh burial place. Having vifited 
all thefe places | returned to Canea. 


* This church being among the hills, which they call Madara, made me conjeéture that the bifhoprie 
called Matrehenfis might be here, the diocefe of which might be to the weit of Trephiliciins;~-Nis bein 
mentioned as the laft to the weft, except two, and the ether the laft but one; and the diocefe called Cher- 
fonenfis might be fouth of Tephilienfis, confifting of the caltellate of Silino ; and thefe three make up the 
prefent diocefe of Chifamo. 

Another inland town is Lappa, nine miles from Cifamosin the Tables, and according to Ptolemy, nine 
miles more to the north than Artacina, if the Tables are tight, though Ptole:ny is miitaken in tke longi« 
tude; this might be either about Spelea, to the fouth of Gonia convent, or it might be on the river Pia~ 
tania, though that is rather too far from Chifamo. JT Strabo, x. p.479. : 

$ It may be interpreted that mount Tityrus is a hill of the territory of Cydonia; there was on this hill 
atemple to Ditynnas for Strabo adds Cydonia is fituated towards the {va ten miles from Aptera, and 
five from the fea, and indeed in a ftrait line they are not above ten miles diitant ; but Ptolemy, who is fo 
exact as to place Aptera among the inland towns, which is not fo far fromthe fea, places Cydonia amoung 
the maritime places of Crete to the north; but one may rather fappofe him to be miftaken than Strabo, 
who gives fo particular a defeription of this place, and of ail others inthe ifland. If this place was not 
Cydonia, it would agree beft with the fituation of Lappa; I rather fuppofe it to be Gydonia, as there are 
no figne of antiquity about Canea, and what remains here fhews it to be no inconfilcrable place. 
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Cusp. IV. — Of Gortynia, and fome other places towards the South part of the ifland, 


ON the feventeenth of Auguft I fet out from Canea with defign to make a tour 
round the ifland, having the conful’s janizary and a candiote with me*. ‘We went 
by Paliccaftro to the middle parts of thé ifland, came into the province of Retimo, 
and lay the firft night at Armiro in a kane, where there is a caftle gatrifoned by jani- 
zaries, who are under a Zidar; the defign of them is to be a defence againft the 
Corfairs, though the place is at a confiderable diftance from the fea 3 beyoud the 
caftle there are two fprings of ill taftedgfalt water. On the eighteenth we went to a 
village called Ajios Conftantinos, and a mile further to Ruttico; we went on to the 
villages of Spele, where there is a confiderable river, which I fuppofe to be the river 
Malalia of Ptolemy. We continued on between the mountains in very bed flony 
roads, and came at night to a village and rivulet called Creobrifi [The Cold Foun- 
tain]; this and fome other ftreams empty themfclves into the fea at an opening be- 
tween the mountains, and, I fuppofe, make that river, which Homan diftinguiihes 
only by the name af Potamos; probably Pfychium of Ptolemy was fituated either 
here or at the next river Vifari or Platis, four miles to the eaft, called by Hersan, Ga- 
ligni; this place was fifteen minutes to the eaft of the river Mafalia, About three 
iniles beyond the river Vifari we paffed the mountains, and came into a fine plain ; the: 
mountain on the north is called Kedrosé, andis the antient Kentros ; but on the fouth, 
next to this plain, it is called Mount Melabis. To the north of mount Kedrosé is the 
famous mount Ida, in the middle and broadeft part of the ifland, which is from Me- 
labis to the mountains of Strongyle, that make cape Saffofo of Homan, and was the 
old promontory Dion between Candia and Retimo. This plain, which is about two. 
leagues wide, ftretches from the fouth weft to the north eaft for feveral miles to the 
mountains of Scethe, or Sitia, the antient mount Di€e; and at the fouth end of it 
there is a large bay, in which there are two high rocky iflands already mentioned, which 
are divided from one another by a very narrow paflage, and both together extend for 
about two miles, and are a furlong broad ; they are called Cabra by mariners, and by 
the Greeks Paximades: the larger probably is Letoa of Ptolemy, which might have 
its name from the river Lethzus that falls‘in here +. 


* There runs a confiderable ftream on the welt fide of the vale of Spele; it is called Mega Potamo, 
which 1 take to be the river Mafalia of Ptolemy, fifteen minutes to the eait of Phoenix, which, correcting 
the longitude of Phanix port to 53-15, was five minutes to the eaft of that port, which, on this emenda- 
tioni, being in the fame longitude as the promontory Hermea, might be a port at the cape which is to the 
welt of thecaftle of -Séechia, if not that very port itfelf. Strabo alfo mentions Phoenix Lampeo, a place 
en this fea, on what he calls the Ifthmus, or neck of land, twelve miles and a half broad. The place at 
this ifthmus, onthe northern fea, was a village called Amphalia, which muft have been at the !Salines 
on the bay of Suda, where,'from mount Ida, I obferved the ifland was very narrow. This is the Phenice in 
Gs, xxvii. 12, where fome would have wintered, when the fhip in which St. Paul was embarked loofed 
from the Fair havens. 

The next place mengioned to the eaft is Phacilafium, about fifteen miles from the promontory Hermea, 
which might be Ponta Placoin Homan’s map; and to the caft of it, I find, he puts Fenichia ; Phecila. 
fium probably was at the river Romelia in Homan’s map, as‘Tarba might be at the river Soglia, being 
indeed placed only about four miles to the weft of it. Dewit's map has a place called Tarba, but he puts 
it on the welt fide of the ifland. Liffus, the firit place mentioned by Ptolemy on the fouth coaft, fixteen 
miles {from 'Farba, and four from Criumetopon, might be at the river Staurumena, much about where the 
caftie Seliuo‘is. Lifo is placed in the Tables in fucha fituation, Probably by fome .miftake, that it does 
not agree with this place ; but in Dewit’s map the plains of Lifa are put in this p.t ct the ifland. 

+ Homan places caitle Sfachia at a great diftance from thefe iflands, ap it is not above feven leagues 
to the weft of them ; he likewife places Gozo very wrong, at the diftance of two degrees of Jongitude to 
the wei, though it is but twelve leagues weft fouth weft of it Dewit’s map is the bef with regard to the 
Situatian of the iflands fouth of Candia. 


ees - 
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In the plain before mentioned, about ten miles from the fea, the famous city of 
Gortynia was fituated, At the firft entering into this plain near the fea, on the nine. 
teenth, we crofled over the bed ofa winter torrent, called by the natives Climatiano, 
by Homan Tartara; here we entered into the province of Candia, and the caftellate of 
Kenurio. Along the middle of this plain, or rather on the fouth-eaft fide runs the river 
called Jeropotano [Trporerapo], or the old river, as they explain it, according to the 
modern pronunciation; it runs to the eaft of the antient Gortynia, which might cxtend 
to it, though the principal ruins are above a mile to the welt. “One would imagine this. 
to be the river which Strabo fays runs all along the city, or through it*. We went 
to Tribachi in the middle of the plain, where I {gw the extraordinary ceremony of a 
Greck marriage : we crofled the plain near the fea, and came to a very fmall bay, or 
creek, to the weft of the land that makes the great bay: this creek is the old harbour: 
Metallum, or Metalia, now called Metala, which was one of the ports of Gortynia, and’ 
was fixteen miles and a quarter from it: the bay is a furlong broad ; there are two hills. 
ever it on each fide; that to the eaft has fome ruins on it, particularly of a wall, which: 
feems to have encompafled it, and there is a watch tower ; they now call this Caftro. 
Matala, and Caftro Hellenico [the Greek city]; there are feveral large rooms cut into: 
the rock on the weft fide of the quay, as if defigned for warehoufes; and at one: 
corner there is a chapel partly built, and partly under the rock, Which is called. 
St. Mary’s of Matala; a caloyer lives there, who belongs to a convent near; On the 
other fide the rock is cut out into fepulchral grots in fix or feven ftories, moft of them. 
confift of two rooms, one within the other, and a fmaller room on each fide of . 
the inner one, in all which there are femicircular niches, which feem to have 
been defigned for depofiting the dead, and I faw the bottoms of fome of them hol- 
lowed in like graves, and a ftone laid over them. In fearching after. Lebena + further 
to the weft, I found out a place which I thought to be of greater confequence, becaufe 
mentioned in holy fcripture, and alfo honoured by the prefence of St. Paul, that. is the 
Fair Havens, near unto the city of Lafea; for there is another fmall bay about two 
Jeagues eaft of Matala, which is now called by. the Greeks, The Good or Fair Havens, 
[Avstwrés xdus] 5 it is about three miles to the fouth of a large convent called Panaia 
igetria, but there are no ruins nor marks of any thing ancient there; however, they have 


* Ptolemy places the river Lethus to the weft of feveral places, that were farther to the weft than 
Gortynia, and the mouth of it thirty-five minutes weft of that city. It is true that a fmall ftream called 
Metropolianos runs through the village Metropoli, which is one part of the fite of Gortynia, and might 
alfo be called Lethsus, it falls into the river called Jeropatamus: but it is more probable, that this. river 
Lethzus is mifplaced in Ptolemy, than that Strabo fhould mention the name of fo fmall:a rivulet, and 
not take any notice of the great river which runs-through the plain, and was very near. Gortynia, if, that 
city did not extend to it. - 

+ I found myfelf mifled by Ptolemy to fearch for Lebena, the other port of Gortynia further ‘to the 
eaft ; for Metalia being to the fouth-fouth-eaft of Gortynia and fixteen miles and a quarter from it, and 
Gortynia being but eleven miles and a quarter from the fea, and from Lebena, according to Strabo Lebena 
could not be farther cait, but muft have been where the fea approaches neareft to Gortynia, confequeutly 
fomewhere ir. che bay at which the plain ends, and probably at the mouth of the old river ; they teld me 
there was formerly a town about a caftle near it, which they now call Mouriella, Thé Tables alfo place. 
‘Lebena twelve miles from Gortynia, which confirms Strabo’s authority, who was well acquainted with 
Crete. I fhould have thought that Leon promontory, which Ptolemy plices in the fame longitude as 
Lebena, was the point at Matala, and that both might be well correéted to 55. 20; and the river Les 
thieus to 54. 16. and then as to the other places Ptolemy may be correéted in this manner, as to the order 
and the longitudes : Lethzeus 54.163; Lebena 54. 16; Leon promoniory 54.20; Metalia 54.20 ; Cataraétus 
river 54+ 50. which probably is the river Luzuro in Homan; but if that geographer has reafon for calling a 
point of land much further weit than Matala cape Leonda, thatfeems to be the poitt, which in failing by it 
we took to be four or five leagues to the weft of what I found afterwards to be Matala; then Leon pro- 
montory ought to be put after Matalia, with the longitude which Ptolemy gives it nine minutes welt of 
the river Cataractus. 
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a tradition that Saint Paul failed from that place, and though there is a tradition 
that Saint Paul was about Hierapetra, yet | fhould imagine that this has more 
the appearance of truth, efpecially as the Tables place Lifia, which muft be Lafea, 
fixteen miles from: Gortynia, which probably was to the north of the Fair Havens, and 
north north-eaft of Matala*. From Matala we travelled to the north-eaft to a {mall 

- : village, 


* T do not find that Lifia is mentioned by any authors under this names but Strabo fpeaks of Prafus 
‘as near the Lebenii, and as twenty two miles from Gortynia; fo that it is very probable that Prafus and 
Lafea were the fame city,.where there was a temple to Jupiter Di&zus; for Phattus was deftroyed about 
this time, which mutt have been near Lebena, five miles to the north-weft of Metallum, and feven miles 
and a half to the fouth-eaft of Gortynia, the rival city that deftroyed it, and two miles and a half from 
the fea, and does nat fo well agree with the diftance of Lifia in the Tables, though indeed Strabo fays, 
that the Hierapytnii had deftroyed Prafus. The poet Epimenides wasa native of Pheftus, who gave that 
charaéter of the Cretans, which is quoted by St.Paul. The next place mentioned by Ptolemy, after the 
river Cataradtus, is Inatus, about ten miles more to the eaft, which might be at the river Coudre, where 
Homan has 2 place called Litina. The ‘Tables place Inato thirty-two miles from Hicra, which was an ia- 
land town, and gives title to a bifhop, who refides at Hierapetra, and probably it was where Epifcopi is 
plaeed in the map} ten miles more éaftward is Hieronoros, and about five miles eait of it Hierapetra, and 
five further the promontory Erythreum. About the point which I took to be this promontory a town 
was feen, which we judged to be Hierapetra, there being a large opening between the mountains to the 
north of it; this cape is five miles welt of Hierapetra. To the fouth-ealt of that city we failed by the 

- iflands Gaidurogniffa, called by naariners Calderoni; they are two leagues fiom the land, the larger is about 
two miles long; half a furlong catt of it is the other, about half a mile in circumference 3 and two leagues 
to the eaft there is a point called by Homan Santi Ponta, which we judged to be cight leagues to the eat 
of the laft point, which Homan calls Leonda, and mutt be Ptolemy’s promontory Erythreum, which he 
places five miles eaft of Hierapetra, which is the fame as Hierapytia, and is called allo by Ptolemy Hie- 
rapolis, Ptolemy mentions only two more places on the fouth of Crete, the firft is Ampelus, ten miles 
eaft of cape Rrythraum : this take to be a little to the eaft of the ifland Chriftiana, where we faw a 
port, and judged there was a town, or village, opening to the weft of a fmall point, which is what Homan 
calls cape Stomachri Giallo, We had a plain view of the three iflands of Chriftiana, the largeft is about a 
league in extent every way: tothe fouth of it are two very fmall ones. The lalt place on the fouth is 
the city Itanus, ten minutes more to the eaft, and only ten to the weft of Samonium promontory, now 
called cape Salomone. Homan, who doubtlefs muft have had his initruGtions from fome Venetian charts, 
feems 10 have laid down thefe places very exaétly as to their diftances, though as to the bearing of the 
ifland, he fhapes it in fuch a manner here that thele places are rather to the eait, than to the fouth fide of 
Candia; he puts the rocks or ifles Cavallus and Farioni to the weft of cape Xacro, and placing the river 
Xacro to the north-eaft of it, he calls it the promontory of Itanum, and a little beyond it to the north- 
ealt he puts down Palio Caftro, or the old city, where doubtlefs there are ruins of the antient city Inatus. 
If cape Salomone were brought out furthe: eat, as it ought to be, Homan’s map would agree very well 
swith Ptolemy’s‘eaft end of Crete. He puts the port’and cave Minoa eleven miles outh, and thirty minutes 
weft of the cape, which probably was at Porto Schigma, and if that bay fet ina little more to the fouth, 
the latitude would agree better. He places Camara ten minates more to the welt, and five minutes 
further north; I fhould have inclined to have fixed it to point Trachila, if there were not a Paliocaitro in 
the beyto the norcu-weft of it, which bay might be five miles more north than that in which Minoa is ; 
for thy ruins of an antient city there, are 4 great argument in favour of this fitaation ; we may fuppofe it 
was in the fouth corner of the bay, and that Olus was between it and Cherfonefus, which is in the middle 
of that bay, as oman makws a peninfula there; and the longitude and latitude of Olus ought to be 
corrected thus, 55.5. 35. 20 | The lait place to the ealt promontory Zephyrinum is plainly cape Sidero. 
Strabo fays, that from Minoa of the Lychi to Hierapytna, from one fea to the other, it was only feven 
miles and a half: this Minoa mutt have been another place of that name, at the bottom of the gulf of 
Mirabello. On the north part of Crete Prolemy’s longitudes are fo falfe, that they dre not to be regarded, 
for he makes but one degree and fifteen minutes of longitude from the promontory Zephyrinum to 
Rhitymua, though it is two thirds of the ifland, and it is computed to be fixty miles only from Retimo 
to Candia, though, doubtlefs, the miles are very thort. The account of Ptolemy alfo feems to be imper- 
fect ; for the tirlt place he mentions is Heraclea, which was the port of Cnoflus, to the eaft of which was 
Cherfonefus, the port of Lyétus ; which was fixteen miles from Cnoffus, and :s now called Cherronefo ; it 
‘isa bifhop’s fee, where there are fome ruins, and here was a temple to Britomartis, or Di@ynna. The 
‘Lables make it Exteen miles to Licium, probably Lidius; Sut if a place called Toxida, where there are 
ruins, four miles to the eaft of Candia, be Liétus, which is two hours from Cherronefoy. it ought to be 
rather put fix miles; Arcade is fixteen miles further, from that place to Blenna tuirty, and to Hiera twenty, 
-and-fo ends the northern rout of theTables from Gortynia; there being another more to the fouth from Hiera 
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village, Panaica Salus; here we found the fardar aga of that caftellate, who was very 
civil; but a janizary that was with him, afked who we were, demanded a paffport, and 
not having one with us, he threatened to detain us, but at la{t pemitted us to go on,, 
and we ftaid that night at a large convent near. 

On the twentieth we went to Metropol, at the fouth end of the ruins of the antient 


city Gortynia, which was firft built by Taurus, king of Crete. The old river before 


mentioned, fuppofed to be the river Lethzus, isa mile and a half to the fouth-eaft 


towards the other fide of the plain; and it is probable that the: great city of Gortynia 
extended to it. Homer mentions it as a walled city ; but the walls were afterwards de- 
ftroyed : the circumference of the old city, according to Strabo, feems to have been fix 
miles and a quarter; but it appears to have encreafed very greatly; for Ptolemy 
Philopater beginning to build walls round it, did not complete his-defign, and yet he 
built walls that extended eleven miles and a quarter. Ail over the fields towards the: 
river there are heaps of ftone; the fouth-weft part of the city feems to have extended 
but little farther than the river Metropolianos, which runs on the outfide of Metropoli ; 
it ftretched to the north-eaft as far as the village Aioufdeka, being about two miles in 
breadth,and computing that it extended two miles to the river from the foot of the hills, 
which are north-weft of it; this makes the circumference but eight 1iles ; fo that it 


isvery probable that the city ftretched away towards the river, as the moft commodious: 


fituation by reafon of the water ; it might alfo extend up the fide of the hills, and to 


add to its ftrength, the walls might be built along the top of the lower hills; for as I 
fhall obferve, there are ‘fome ruins now feen upon a hill to the fouth-weft of the rivulet 
Metropolianos. To the north of the village Metropoli, on the ealt fide of the rivulet, 
and at the foot of the hill, is the antient metropolitan church of Titus, who, it is faid, 
was the firft archbifhop of Crete, fettled here by St. Paul, who in his epiftle to. him, 
tells him, “That he left him in Crete; that he fhould fet in order the-things that were 
wanting, and ordain elders in every city.” I fhall fpeak of this building in its proper 
place. ‘I'he principal ruins of the city extend for about a mile to the eaft of the church 
towards ‘Aiouldeka, The neareft ruin to that village is a building which was doubtlefs 
either a theatre or amphitheatre, but it is almoft entirely deftroyed ; it was cafed with 
large brick, the walls are four feet thick, and it was about a hundred and fifty feet in 


diameter in the area within. The arches on which the feats were built are twenty-two 


feet deep and fourteen broad ; there is another wall ten feet more to the weft, and. 


there feem to have been two fquare towers, as if defigned for ftair-cafes; but I cannot 
certainly fay whether there were any arches on this fide; it does not appear that: there 
were towers in any other parts: as the building is not large, I am-—clined to think. 
that it was a theatre. The common people call it a caftle, and fay that all thefe- 
buildings are the work of one whom they call Antipata Ovechios, who, they fay, was a 
king. Further weft towards Metropoli there are ruins of a very grand building, the 
front of which to the eaft is almoft entire, and the walls of it are feven’ feet thick, 
eafed on both fides with fine brick 3 and in order to bind the walls, there are layers 
of large bricks two feet fix inches long, one foot two inches broad, and two inches 
thick, at the diftance of every four feet. The door in the middle, which was built with 
hewn ftone, feems to have been arched, but the ftones are taken away, and it meafures 
twenty-five feet two inches in breadth, and the wall. on each fide is forty feet in. front, 


to Gortynia, in which there are fome omiffions, 
to be only ten miles from the fea, 
Cnoffus loft its privileges, 
antient dignity, 


Inato only being mentioned in it. Strabo computes Ligus 
and fifteen from Cnoffus; it was one of the flourifhing cities, when 
before the time of Strabo; but afterwards, ashe obferves, Coodus recovered its 


a 
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fo that the extent of the whole front is one hundred and feven feet. On each fide 
of the entrance there are two pedeftals of marble, which feem to have been defigned to 
place fome ftatues on. Going from this place weftward toward the antient cathedral 
church, I faw two fing pillars of grey granite laying on the ground, which were two 
feet in diameter ; we then came to a ftrong building, about thirty feet fquare. Further 
on is a round building on an. advanced ground, which is ninety feet in diameter: the 
walls ure nine fect thick, cafed on the outfide with brick; there are apartments all 
round five feet broad, and feventeen feet long, which might be for fome ufes of the 
temple, and within there were fhallow niches four feet ten inches wide, probably as 
many as there were apartments without ; this building feems to have been a temple. 
Beyond this, towards the north, are rains of another large building, and fouth of that 
remains of an ill-built aquedu@, which conveyed the water from the hills, and I fup- 
pole, it was brought along the fide of them from a pring, which is two miles to the 
_ fouth-weft, in the way to what they call the labyrinth. Where this aquedu& ends, 
there are remains of fome very confiderable building, which probably was a preetorium, 
where they held their public affemblies; for on the tones that lie on the ground there 
are feveral defaced infcriptions, to the honour of the magiftrates : from fome pedeftals 
that remain I could fee there had been eight columns, which probably were the re« 
mains of a portico round the building, the entrance fecmed to have been to the fouth- 
“weft ; and the pedeftals that remained on the north-weft were probably the portico 
on that fide of the building, Going on towards the church, I found an imperfe& Greck 
infcription well cut on a marble ftone, in which I faw mention made of an archbifhop ; 
near it are the foundations of a building, ending like the Greek churches in a femi- 
circle; and very near the metropolitan church there are feveral pieces of marble entabla- 
tures and columns; and on the other fide of the rivulet there are fome ruins near to 
the fouth.weft corner of the cathedral, which may be remains of the archbifhop’s houfe. 
The antient cathedral is on the north fide of the ftream Metropolianos that runs by 
the village of Metropoli, which is at the diftance of half a mile trom the church, and 
is doubtlefs the quarter which belonged to the church in the firft ages of Chriftianity. 
It is with great reafon fuppofed that Titus refided here, and that this church was after 
wards dedicated to him; it is above a hundred feet long, and fifty broad; the eaft 
part is almoft entire, and fhews that it has been a noble fabric ; the walls are three feet 
and a half thick: I obferved in the walls one tier of the ftones laid flat, and another 
fet up an end alternately, after the very antient manner of cafing with hewn ftone. On, 
the eaft end within there are fome Greek letters round a fquare ftone, and two defaced 
infcriptions on the outfide of the walls to the north ; there appears to have been a 
portieo before it” The rivulet wafhes the foot of a hill, on which there ave the founda- 
tioris of many walls like fortifications, and the ruins of fome building on the top of the 
hill, where there is a chapel to St. John Baptift: this probably was the citadel, and 
here might be the temple of Diana, a place of fecurity, where Hannibal depofited his 
vafes of lead, as if they were full of money, and left carelefsly in his houfe fome brats 
flatues, which he filled with his gold; and thus the cunning gencral defended himfelf 
again{t the avarice of the Cretans, who guarded the temple more againft Hannibal, than 
to fecure the imaginary treafure from robbers. Going about a mile further to the 
fouth-weft, we afcended the hills, and came near the top of them, to what is called the 
labyrinth ; though that famous building, fo renowned in hiftory, was at Cnoffus, and 
no remains of it were to be feen in the time of Pliny. This place is nothing more than 
the quarry, out of which the city of Gortynia was built, for though they had rocky hills 
clofe to the city, yet doubtlefs the quality of this vein of free-ftone, which is very good, 
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and runs large, determined them to bring their {tone from this place, though it is a 
league from the town; and they might choofe to hollow out fuch a large grotto, rather 
than work this quarry in the common way, that their families might retire to it 
on any invafion, and fecure their riches. “The firft part of this paifage is broad, 
and it divides afterwards into feveral ways; I went to the end of all of them ; the 
alleys are from ten to twenty feet wide, and about eight feet high, and the. {mall 
ftones that are not fit for ufe, are piled up on each fide; from the principal walk one 
enters by a narrow hole to an alley, which foon leads to two or three ways, that meet 
at the further end, where I faw the moft curious thing in it, which is a fmall circular 
room, about twenty feet high, terminating above like a cupola, from all parts of which 
the water is continually diftilling : in returning, the great difficulty confifts in taking 
care to avoid going back again into one of thefe ways, for which purpofe a_ little 
obfervation of the place is neceflary. It is probable that ‘there were many other entrances 
into the quarry, which are now {topped up, and efpecially-at the further end, where 
the greateft quantity of ftone feems to have been dug; they had, without doubt, 
machines for the eafy conveying of the ftone along the fides of the hills down to 
Gortynia; this quarry refembles thofe near Paris, and at mount Aventine in Rome, 
though it is-rather inferior to them. _To the fouth of this grotto there isa round pointed” 
hill, towards the top of which is a village called Sifout Caltelli [the Jews Caftle], ‘be. . 
caufe fome Jews lived there in the time of the Venetians, or as cthers fay, were: fent 
there by them : oppofite to this in the plain is the village of Caftelli, where I faw in the 
houfe of the defcendants of Signor Hieronymos a relief of the head of a goat, with a 
feftoon hanging from each horn; it is indeed well done, and is mentioned by Tourne- 
fort; but it is only the corner of a broken marble coffin, for I faw one of the fame 
kind at Aioufdeka, with heads in relief over the feftoons, and the goat’s head at 
the corners. 

_It is faid that Agamemnon, having been driven by a ftorm to Crete, built three cities 
in this ifle, two of which he named fou his country, and one in memory of his victory ¢ 
the names of the cities were Mycene, Tegea, and Pergamus. 1 could learn nothing of 
thefe places; but I fee in Dewit’s map caftle Pergamo to the fouth-eaft of the labyrinth, , 
and to the north-eaft of Matala; and about that place I fee Pirgo in Homan, but that 
may be only a general name for any tower, fo that it is uncertain whether Pergamus 
was in thefe parts. However it is faid, that the Pergameans ufed to fhew the tomb of 
Lycurgus, who, according to common hiftory, having obliged the Lacedzemonians by 
oath to obferve his laws till his return, came to Crete, and, as fome fay, killed himfelf, 
or more probably did not return home, but remained there to the time of his death. 
After I had feen this quarry, and all the antiquities of the place, I went out to copy tome 
inferiptions, but the janizary not being with me, the Turks gathered about, and infulted 
me to fuch a degree, that I was obliged to give over my bufinefs till the janizary 
returned. 


Cuap. V.—~ Of Teminos, Cnoffus, and Candia. 


WE left Gortynia in the evening, and travelled fome miles to the farm houle of a 
convent, and on the twenty-fecond we went twelve miles to the large convent of faint 
George Panofity, fituated in a very retired place; it is irregularly built, but in the middle 
of it theré is a beautiful fmall church with a fine front of Italian architeéture ; they pre- 
tend to have a hand of Saint George here. ; 
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Twelve miles to the fouth-caft of Candia we came to a village on a hM called Temtinos, 
which gives name to a caftellate, it is about eight miles from Gortynia: when we went 
firft to the prieft’s houfe in this place, ihey faid he was not at home, which isa method 
they take to avoid being troubled with foldiers, and the people of the pafha; but when 
they knew who we were, he foon appcared, and we found them to be the beft fort of 
people we had met with in all the ifland. ‘Yo the eaft of the village the hill rifes up im 
a rocky point, which is of white marble ; this height has been fortified on the welt fide 
with no lefg than three walls one over another ; on each fide of it there is a defcent to 
a plain fpot, where there has been a town, which was probably of the middle ages, as 
there are three or four churches ftill remaining ; this part was walled round likewife, 
but all the walls both of this and the caftle are built of rough marble, and with little 
art, excepting fome part of an old town wall, which is without the other wall to the 
north of the fuppofed city; this appeared to be very firmly built, and to have in it a 
mixture of antient brick, as alfo a {mall building near a church about half way up the 
welt fide of the hill, both which I look on as marks that it was an antient town ; 
the people fay that Minos lived on this hill; I am inclined to think that it is Panona of 
Ptolemy, which he places twenty miles north of Gortynia, though the longitudes of 
both ought td be correéted ; Homan does indeed put Panon as a village a league or 

-two north of Temini. From this place we went on to Candia, and from ‘that city to 
Cnoffus, a league to the eaft-fouth-eaft. A cattellate in this province of Candia is called 
Cnoffou from this place: the fpot where the fmall remains of old Cnoffus are, is now 
called Candake, doubtlefs from the trenches which the Turks made there round. their 
camp, that being the meaning of the word in modern Greek; it is a level {pot of 
ground of a {mall extent, encompaffed with low hills; to the fouth of it there is an 
eminence, on the top of which is a village called Enadieh: the Turks bombarded 
Candia frorn this fpot, being encamped on the fite of the antient Cnoffus; it is probable 
this hill was part of the antient city, and that the fortrefs was built on it, for the plain 
is not four miles in circumference. Strabo defcribes this place as five ftadia diftant 
from the fea; between which and the city there is a rifing ground, and two little hills 
on it, appearing at a diftance like barrows ; on the eaft fide there is the bed of a winter. 
torrent, which may be the river Ceratus that ran by the city, from which, in very 
antient times, it had its name: this city was twenty-five miles from Gortynia, and is 
famous for having been the refidence of king Minos, where he had his palace: the 
labyrinth alfo was here, concerning which there are fo many fables ; but even in the 
time of Pliny there were no remains of it : this city wasa Roman colony ; Heraclea was 
its port ; but inthe time of Minos, Amnifo was ufed as its harbour, where there was a 
temple to Lucina, which poflibly might be at the mouth of the river Cartero nearer 
Candia, where Homan has a place called Animos. I take the torrent eaft of Cnoffus 
to be that which is called Curnos by this geographer. Cnoffus was alfo famous for its 
bows and arrows, and for a dexterous ufe of that fort of arms. There are fome little 
remains of the walls, efpecially to the north, which fhew its extent that way; and 
there are four or five heaps of ruins about the little plain, but there is only one which 
can give an idea of what it was, and it would even be difficult to determine for what 
ufe thiswas intended ; it is an oblong fquare fabric of rough ftone, but feems to have 
been cafed either with hewn {tone or brick ; to the north there are fifteen arches; which 
are fix feet wide; there are the fame number of arches on the fouth fide, which are 
about eighteen feet deep, dike the arches on which the feats of theatres are built the 
fpace within the building is about forty-five feet wide. About a quarter of a mile to 
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the weft of the town there is a building near the road, which is ten feet fquare within ; 
the walls are fix feet-thick, and cafed with brick infide and out; it feems to have been 
fome antient fepulchre ; the people fay it is the tomb of Caiaphas; and the moft modeft 
account they give of itis, that he landed at this place, where he died and was buried, 
that his body being found above ground, they buried it again, which happened feven 
times, and at laft they built this ftrong fabric over it, which, they fay, prevented its 
rifing again, to which they add-many other circumftances equally ridiculous. Iinention 
this only to thew that the people of Crete have now as great a genius for inventing and 
fpreading fables, as they had in the times of Paganifm. It is faid that feveral thoufand 
Venetians fallying out to attack the Turks on the hill of Enadieh, were répulfed with a 
great flaughter in the valley to the weft of it, apanic having feized them on the accidental 
‘blowing up of fome gunpowder. 

About four leagues to the fouth-eaft of Cnoffus is mount Joukta, which is the name 
of Jupiter in the modern Greek ; they call him the god of the Greeks, and fay, that 
the antients called him Dia. ‘hey relate that there was a temple dedicated to him‘on 
this hill, which was much reforted to by the heathens, and it has been {aid that Jupiter’s 
tomb was there; they have now no tradition that his fepulchre was.at Cnoffus, as was 
affirmed in the laft century ; but, they fay, that he was buried in a grot or Mount Ida, 
and that there comes out of it fuch a wind that no one can enter it; but among people. 
of fuch genius for invention, there have not of late years been wanting thofe who would 
fix all particulars of antient hiftory to certain places. 

Many have thought that Heraclea, which was the port of Cnoflus, was fituated 
where the town of Candia now ftands, and I faw many fepulchral grots on the ealt 
fide of a mountain torrent, which isto the eaft of Candia, called in Homan’s map 
Cazaban. The fituations given by Ptolemy in this part rather caufe confufion than 
help to the difcovery of places; others have thought Candia to be Cytasum of Ptolemy, 
though doubtlefs the former is more probable. 

The town of Candia is fituated in a plain country on the eaft fide of a large bay, 
having to the welt of it a broad chain of hills, which are called Strongyle, and make a 
point out into the fea, which is the Capo Saffofo of Homan, and muft be the pro- 
montory antiently called Dion. Thefe mountains, together with the caftern parts of 
mount Ida, and the higher hills towards the plain of Meflares, in which Gortynia 
ftands, make a fort of a femicircle, which opens to the north: this country confifts 
moftly of fmall fruitful hills, which produce great quantities of excellent wines, but 
it is a level country on the bay. Oppofite to Candia is the uninhibited ifle of Dia, 
which is faid to have its name from Jupiter ; it is called Standia by Europeans; there 
are three good ports to the fouth of.it, where the fhips of the Maltefe, as well as cthers, 
ufually anchored during the fiege of Candia, The city of Candia, before it was for- 
tified by the Venetians, was but a finall town, encompafling its port, and extended, 
as it is faid, by Tramata gate from the north, to Sabionera gate on the eaft, The 
prefent city, which is of a femicircle figure, and very ftrongly fortified, may be about 
four miles in circumference, though they affirm that it is twice as much. The city was 
taken by the Turks in One thoufand fix hundred fixty-nine, after a fiege and blockade 
of twenty-three years; the Venetians having loft thirty thoufand men in the fiege, 
and the Turks feventy thoufand. In the year One thoufand fix hundred fixty-feven, 
twenty thoufand Turks and three thoufand Venetians were killed 3 five hundred mines 
were blown up; there were eighteen combats in theeunder ground works; the 
befieged made feventeen fallies ; arid the city was affaulted’ two and thirty times; fo 
that it is defervedly reckoned one of the moft famous fieges recorded in hiftory. There 
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are in. Candia fix thoufand men belonging to the fix bodies of the Turkith foldiery, but 
thofe include all the Turks who are fit to bear arms; for they_all belang to fome 
military body; they have about fourteen mofques, fix or {even of which were 
churches. ‘Chere aré fome families.of Armenians, who have a church ; the Greek} 
likewife have a church belonging to the convent of mount Sinai, and another at the 
houfe of the metropolitan. ‘The capuchins have a {mall convent and chapel for the 
conful “and French merchants, and the Jews a fynagogue, The city is well built, 
though fome parts of it near the ramparts lie wafte; the ftreets. are broad and hand- 
fome, and the fhops built after the Venetian manner. A wall is ftanding of the ancient 
palace of the governors, and in the piazza there is a fine fountain of the work of Vin- 
cenzo ; the lower bafin is adorned with excellent bafs relieis ; the upper bafin is fup- 
ported by four lions, and had in the middle a fine ftatue by the fame hand, which 
the Turks deftroyed. ‘The entrance of the port is narrow and difficult, having only 
nine feet water, and there is but fifteen within, but there is a good road without the 
“bafin ; there are feveral fine arfenals about it which are arched over, in order to build 
or lay up thips or galeotes, though many of them have been deftroyed; the port is 
made by two points of rocks that run out into the fea on the eaft, weft, and part of the 
north fide, on which walls have been built, and the port is defended by a ftrong 
caftle. I had defigned to have gone further to the eaft, at leaft as far as Cerronefo, 
but they advifed me again{t it, as the people in thofe parts are very fufpicious of: ald 
Europeans, on account of their being fo frequently difturbed by the Corfairs. 


Cuap. VI.—Of mount Ida, and Retin. 


WE fet out from Candia on the twenty-fourth *, and travelling to the weft, went 
over the mount Strongyle, and laid in a kane at a village called Damartal. On the 
twenty-fifth we came into a pleafant country full of finall hills covered with oak, olives, 


* Continuing along the coalt from Candia, to the weft of the city there is a river called Jefir; Ptolem 
puts Panormus after Herdclium, but I have reafon to believe that it was weit of Dion promontory, fo 
making that amendment, and correéting the longitudes without altering the order of the places, the firft 
place is Cytzum, the latitude of which and of Heraclea ought to be rather 35: 10. as being more fouth 
than the cape ; this town might be in alittle bay to the weft of the great bay of Candia, where Homan 
places Paliocaftro. What he calls cape Saffofo, and De Lifle, as well as the inhabitants, the cape of the 
Crofs, is the old Dion promontory. Here the road is over high mountains called Strongyle. On the eaft 
fide is the high mountain of the Crofs, where there was a church of that name; and to the weft the moun- 
tains are called Val Monaftere, from a {mall convent. As Ptolemy is very faulty in the north part of 
Candia, till he comes to R hitymna, I have on the obfervations I could make corre@ted him thus; Heraclium 
54: 30, 35: 10. Cyteum 54: 20, 35: 10. Dion Promont. 54: 10. 35: 15. Panormus 53: 45. 
35% 10, Pantomatrium 53: 35. 35: 6. Rhitymona 53: 30, 35. The firft place which I put weft of 
the captis Panormus, becaufe near the caftle of Milopotamo (which gives name to a caftellate here) Homan 
places Panormo, and calls a mountain by that name. This place I take to have been ona {mall bay, 
which is called Aitomia. To the fouth of this place about eight ‘miles, there is a large pleafant village 
called Magarites, which feems to have given title to the bithoprick called Margaricenfis ; fouth of this 
village about a mile, and ealt of the deep valley that extends towards the fea, I faw an old tower at a dif. 
tance, and enquiring about it, they told me, it was a work of the antient Greeks, and they call it now 
Teleuterna, fo that without doubt the antient Eleuthere or Eleuterna was fituated here, and Subrita mult 
have been fomewhere under the mountains towards Retimo. To return to the fea ; four miles further to 
the weft was Pantomatrium ; this feems to bea place about a mile aorth of the convent of Arfani, on the 
river Stavromene, which runs nearjthe convent of Arcadi; the place is now ealled Airio { Aye} and they 

- havela tradition that there’ was a city here, and that it was. a bithoprick; they fay the old name was 
Agria, and that the bifhop’s title was «O *Ayew, and probably it is the bihhoprick called Arienfis, or another 
called Agienfis, both of them mentioned after the fee of Milopotamo. A little eaft of it is a village called 
Epifcope, where they {uppofe the @athedral church was. At Ariou are fome heaps of ftones about the © 
fields, enough to thew thet there have been fume buildings there ; and on the weft there is a fmall church, 
built to the cliff of a rock, and is called Panaiea Chryfopay [the Madonna of the Golden Spring]. 
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and thé plane-tree, having vines twining round ther. We travelled twelve. miles to 
a kane and fountain called Papatebrify, and going two miles further we faw the high 
hill of Val Monaftere to the right, and at the-end of fix miles came to the village of 
Perameh, on a river of the fame name; oppofite to this place there is a port: called, 
Aftomia, where the Maltefe came afhore this year, and carried away above twenty 
‘Turks from a village called Delabolou, which is near a league from the fea; it is fai 
that this defcent was occafioned by a fervant of the aga of the village, who aavi 
been ill ufed by his mafter, went to the Maltefe at Gozo, fhewed them the way, and, 
it is faid, had the revenge to affift in binding his mafter. We went three miles out 
of the high road in a pleafant valley on the fouth to a village called Magarites, which 
was given to the Cuperlis, with many other villages about Candia, when their anceftor 
took that city; we were here directed to an untenanted houfe, where two priefts of 
the convent of Arcadi came to us, and afterwards the fteward of the pafha Cuperli, 
who brought me a prefent of a nofegay and a water melon; and when I went away he 
met me at his door, and ferved us with wine, melon and wailnuts, and fired a gun 
at our departure, which were all marks of his civility, for which I made him a proper 
acknowledgment. ‘They have here a manufacture of a fine red earthen ware, fomething. 
like that of the antients, About a mile further we paffed by a church of faint 
Antonio in a grotto. Travelling {till in a pleafant narrow vale, I faw a tower at a dif+ 
tance called Teleuterna, which I conjeétured to be fome remains of the old Eleuterna ; 
four miles further we paffed by the ruined convent of faint Antony, belonging to the 
monaftery of Arcadi: foon after we came to a fmall plain between the hills about four 
miles in circumference, in the middle of which is the large convent of Arcadi, which was 
ereéted in the time of the Venetian government. It is a handfome building, round 
a large court; they have a good refeétory, and a very fine church in the middle of 
the court, with a beautiful front of Venetian architecture; the convent has a large 
income, above a hundred caloyers, and about twenty priefts ; I was received here very 
civilly by the abbot, and conducted to the apartments allotted for ftrangers ; and the 
abbot always came and took his repafts with me. On the twenty-fixth I fet out in the 
afternoon with three caloyers to go to mount Ida, which is about fix, miles to the 
eaft of the convent; the road is very bad between the hills, which are covered with 
ever-green oak; we came to a farm-houfe belonging to the convent, where they killed 
a theep for us; we went on further to a grotto, where we made a great fire and lay all 
night. On the twenty-feventh we went near three hours to the foot of the high 
mountain. 

Mount Ida is now called by the natives Upfilorites ; it is probable that Jupiter paffed 
great part of his youth amongft thefe mountains in the manly exercifes of hunting 
and drawing the bow, as he is faid to have been educated here. ‘This mountain extends. 
to the north weft almoft to Retimo, being bounded to the fouth-weft by that valley 
which is to the north-eaft of mount Kedrofé, on the fide of which I faw at a diftance the 
convent of Afomatos, and to the north-eaft by thofe narrow valleys which divide it 
from mount Strongyle, and fo extended to the fouth-eaft, to the plain in which Gor- 
tynia {tood ; but what is properly mount Ida, is one very high mountain in the middle, 
or rather towards the fouth-fide of them; it is of a grey marble, and the furface 
being of loofe ftones, makes it very difficult to afcend; there is no verdure on it, 
except a few {mall fhrubs or herbs; I was two hours and three quarters afcending 
to the higheft fummit, for it has another to the weft fomewhat lower. I conjectured 
that this mountain is not fo high as° mount Libanon, or the Alps.. In‘fome hollows, 
efpecially in two which I faw, there is fhow all the year. round, which is carried in 
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fummer to Retimo for the ufe of the pafha. _ On the top of the mountain there is a low 
church built only of loofe ftones, dedicated tothe Holy crofs. It commands a glorious 
view of almoft the whole ifland; and in a clear day, it is faid they can fee many of 
the ifles of the Archipelago ; I faw from it the fmall iflands that are north of Settia. 
A little way up the north-fide of the hill I went into a fmall rough grotto, which is 
weonly one that [ could hear of about this place. As barren a fpot as this mountain is, 
faw a flock of fheep on the higheft fummit of it, and I took particular notice of 
‘ the fhepherds laying the fnow on ftones expofed to the fun, and receiving the water 
in their bottles as it melted, and they drink it without fding any ill effects from it. 
I returned to the convent; and on the twenty-eighth travelling northward, pafled 
through the villages of Amnato, and went to the mouth of the river Stavromene, on 
both fides of which there are ruins, and the place is called Airio. We went a mile 
fouthwards to the rich convent of Arfani, which is fubject only to the patriarch of 
Conftantinople ; it is pleafantly fituated, and the eftate that belongs to it produces fome 
of the beft wines and oil in all Candia. The abbot preffed me to dine with them, and 
madea very grand entertainment ; and on drinking certain healths, they chanted fome 
Greek verfes; this convent lying in the road is at a great expence in entertaining 
ftrangers ; and the Turks are not content with that, but take away with them what- 
ever they want on the road. We went eight miles to Retimo, pafling over the river 
Platania, and through a beautiful village called Chamaleore. At Retimo I was received 
in the houfe of the Englifh vice conful. 

Retimo is fituated on the bay antiently called Amphimale; it is on a peninfula 
that runs northward into the fea, at the north end of which. there isa high rock, 
ftrongly fortified ; to the fouth of it there is a level {pot of ground, on which the town 
is built, defended by a wall built acrofs the neck of the peninfula, which on the weft 
fide extends to the hill on which the caftle is built ; though the city is almoft encom- 
paffed by the fea, yet they find plenty of good frefh water wherever they dig, and a fine 
itream is brought to the town from a fpring that is near, which runs like a river from 
a handfome conduit made by the Venetians ; and though it is a rocky foil, and thereis 
no morafs near it, yet, {know not for what reafon, it is accounted.an unhealthy air ; 
the fituation is delightful; and on the eaft fide, facing the fea, there are fome very 
fine houfes of the Venetian architeCture, with gardens behind them extending to the 
fea fide. There is a Doric door to one of the houfes, which may vie with any piece 
of inodern archite¢ture ; there is alfo a fine tower, where there feemed to have been an 
entrance to the port, on which there was a clock in the time of the Venetians; the 
port is a {mall bafon to the eaft, into which large boats only can enter; but the fhips 
anckfor abroad in a good road. There are here fome V’rench faétors for the merchants 
of Canea and Candia, in order to export off; but there are no priefts of the Latin 
shurch in the city. ‘They compute that there are about ten thoufand fouls in the 
town, three thouland of which are Turks who bear arms; there are about five 
hundred Greek families, who have a church and a bifhop refiding here; there are 
fix or feven families of Jews, but they have no public fynagogue. ‘They have an old 
proverb which mentions the people of Retimo as given to letters, but probably it 
may have no other foundation than that this town has produced a great number of 
priefts and monks, The grand vizier Ibrahim Pafha, who enjoyed that office at the 
begining of the prefent grand fignior’s reign, was in exile in this place; I was told that 
he was firft of all caia, or minifter to the black eunuch, who advanced him to this office, 
and when he was in it, he was.fo fenfible of the exorbitant power of that favourite, 
that he had laid a {cheme to fend him off in a galley, which he had prepared for that 
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Purpofe; but his defign being difcovered, he was himfelf fent away in that very galley 
to he a pafha in Negropont; it feems the vizier had obtained a promife from the grand 
fignior not to touch his title or eflate, fo he was ordered to the honourable pafhalie 
of Romelia, on purpofe to put him to great expences, and about fix years ago was fent 
to this place, where he lives in a very honourable retirement; the pafha fometimes 
goes to his levy, but the ftation of the vizier exempts him from returning the com- 
pliments even of the governor of the province. 

When I was at Retimo I heard of ‘a German flave, a native of Silefia, who was ~ 
taken in the wars with the emperor, and I agreed for him with the Turk his mafter for . 
two hundred dollars; every thing being concluded, the property of hit was trans- 
ferred to me by kiffing the feet of his old proprietor, and then of his new mafter. I 
ptopofed to give him his choice either to remain with me 4s a fervant, or to be given 
up to the priefts at Conftantinople who redeem captives, on their returning me the 
money. ‘The love of his native country made him choofe the latter, and I delivered 
him tp into their hands about a year afterwards. 


Cuapr. VI. — Of the places between Retimo and Canea. 


WE left Retimo on the twenty-ninth, and continuing on weftward along the moun. 
tains in a very ftony road, we came to the river Petrea, over which there is very ex- 
traordinary bridge lately built, confifting of one arch, which cannot be lefg than fifty 
feet wide, and, as I conjeCtured, was fixty or feventy feet high. A little beyond this 
we left the province and catftellate of Retimo, and came into the province of Canea,. 
and the caftellate of Apokorano, which has to the fouth the independent cattellate of. 
Sfachia before mentioned. Soon after the entrance into this province we came to 
another village called Armiro, where there is a garrifoned ca{tle, and akane. A 
little to the eaft of it, a very plentiful falt fpring flows out from the bank in a large 
ftream ; we lay in a kane in this place. About a league to the fouth eaft, under 
the hills which are called Corunna, there is a {mall lake and village of the fame 
name. On the thirtieth we proceeded on our journey, and pafling over thofe 
hills which make cape Trapani, the old promontory Drepanum, we came to the 
prefent narrow vale of Apokorano, through which there runs a ftream that is divided 
into two parts by a hill called Scordiani, and empty themfelves into the fea near a 
village called Calives: to the weft is the end of thofe hills called Melecfa, which make 
the fouth-eaft fide of the bay of Suda; they are a continuation of the mountains of 
Omalo, or Sfachia; and towards the north-eaft of them, where they are higheft, there 
ure ruins of fome antient city, which, I fuppofe, to be Minoa, and according to-Pto~ 
lemy it was the neareft place to the promontory of Drepanum on the weit fide ; thefe 
ruins are called Paliocaftro. At the north end, which is the higheft, there feems to 
have been a caitle, and fome walls of rufticated ftone remain, which are nine feet 
thick. As the fituation is high, and they have no water, the whole town had cifterns 
under it, of which I faw a great number ; the circumference of the place on the top 
of the hill might be about two miles. The chief ruins are about the middle of it, 
where there isa houfe, a church, and lands belonging to the convent of St.John of 
Patmos; under an area, which is near this houfe, there is an arched ciftern, which 
feems to have been. lined with brick ; to the north of thefe are remains of a church ; 
and ‘to the weft of the houfe there are large cifterns cafed with fine brick ; to the north 
of this there is a large arched builditig ; and to the eaft of the houfe a fmaller about 
twenty-five feet fquare, with fome niches, which feem to have been cine for 
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ftatues ; it appears as a rough building, though probably it has been cafed. Towards 
the foot of the caftle are fome pieces of fluted pillars two feet fix inches in diameter, 
which might be the remains of an antient temple. : eo : 
: From Paliocaftro I proceeded on weftward on the fide of the hills, over the fouth- 
eaft fide of the bay of Suda; this bay is near a league broad, and well fheltered by the 
Jand, which runs out in a point from the fouth weft to the north eaft; it is a very 
good harbour, where all the large fhips lay whicl cannot enter the port of Canea. 
* Towards the opening of this bay, on the weft fide near to cape Melecca, there is an 
ifland called Suda, which is near a mile in‘circumference, having a fmall rock at each 
end of it; this place was ftrongly fortified by the Venetians, and not taken by the 
Turks till after they had conquered the Morea; about which time Spinalonga was 
likewife taken, which is a fortified place near Mirabello towards the eait part of the 
ifland. The people of Suda by their capitulations were permitted to go away, and 
many went on board the Venetian fhips; but fome choofing to ftay and fettle on the 
ifland, being either Greeks, or allied with them, on fome difguft the patha got an order 
from Conftantinople that all who were taken there fhould be fold, which accordingly 
was executed, and thofe who had not money or friends to pay their ranfom, were made 
flaves; maz of-them who were redeemed, at this time live on the ifland under French 
. protection: there are only about a thoufand Turks in the ifland who bear arms. The 
eaft partef this bay is made by cape Depranum, now called Trapani, and the weft 
by cape Melecca, the old promontory of Ciamum, which is about a league broad ; 
the country is called Acrotery, and the high mountains that crofs it towards the north 
end, from the fouth eaft.to the north welt, are called Sclouca. Afcending up the 
high land of this cape, I paffed by two ruined convents of St. Matthew and St, Elias; 
and on the height came to the Greek nunnery of St. John Baptift; it is built like an 
-hofpital, round an oblong fquare court, confilting only of one ftory, and a church in 
the middle of the area: there are about forty profeffed nuns in it, and fixty that 
have not taken the vow; they are governed by an abbefs, and are dependant on 
the convent of St. John the hermit, the priefts of which officiate in this church; but this 
nunnery is like the Lutheran nunneries in Germany, or rather like the large nunnery, 
which I afterwards faw in Scio, where they have their feparate houfes, and live on 
what they have, or can earn by their labour. This nunnery is open for all perfons 
to go in, and confifts moftly of widows and old women, who have no allowance, but 
live by their Jabour and charity, or by what their relations fend them. : : : 

To the eaft of the cape, oppofite to the fort of Suda, there is a village called Sternes, 
from the great number of cilterns there ; this being the only way by which they are 
fuppiied with water. This village is remarkable for nothing but eight or ten chapels 
in it: thefe and the great numbers which one fees all over the ifland, feem to have be- 
longed to houfes ; it being probably the devotion of the middle ages, when this ifland 
was recovered into the hands of the Chriftians, to build chapels near their houfes. 

_On the fouth fide of the mountains called Sclouca is the beautiful unfinifhed con- 
vent of the Holy Trinity, built round a large court, with a grand entrance, and a 
magnificent church in the middle. Going up the hills of Sclouca, we came to the 
convent of St. John the hermit; it is built like a caftle, with a {quare turret at eacli 
corner ; they had begun a very ornamental front to the church in the middle of the. 
court, adorned with fculpture, but in a very bad tafte. The bifhop of Canea is abbot: 
of this convent: going from it to the north-eaft about half a mile there is a large 
round grot, in which there are fome high pillars made by the diftillation of the water, 
and a figure which refembles a fitting bear, from which it is called the Cave of the 
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Bear ;, at the entrance of it there is.a chapel of the Virgin Marys from. this grot-one 
goes down the hills towards the deep bed of a winter torrent, there being high moun- 
tains almoft perpendicular on each fide. ‘There is a defcent to the lower part of the 
hill by one hundred and forty fleps to a place called Catholico, which was probably 
a chief convent over feveral others; for they generally give thar name to the head, or 
mother convents and churches. A bridge fifty feet high is built over the channel of 
this torrent; on the other fide there are two hermitages one over the other; and on 
the fouth fide is the church called Catholico in a grot, with a handfome front built to it, 
and near it there are two or three houfes left unfiniihed, by veafon of the Purkith 
invafion ; it isa very proper piace for retirement and folitude, there zing no other 
profpect from it, but that of the fea and the rocks; there is likewile at this place a 
curious grotto, which extends for near a quarter of a mile ; there are many petrifica~ 
tions in it, made by the dropping of the water, and at the end of it there is a table cat 
out inthe rock, which has received a coat from the dropping of the water like rock 
work, and has a very beauti i; this grotto exceeds all that I ever faw in’ the 
beauty and flendernefs of the pillars, one of which is near twenty feet high, and they 
are tran{parent ; as I had feen {tones of this kind hewn out of a grot at mount Liba- 
non, which were ufed as white marble, and ap od to be a this made me 
imagine that when thefe forts of petrificat hard enough to a polith, they 
taen become the oriental tranfparent ala ¥, which is fo much valued ; and there. are 
two curious columns of it at the high of St. Mark in Venice. After I left the 
place I was told that there is another grotto lower, which extends much further 
than. thi 

We went two miles to the weft among the mountains, and faw a. ruined village 
called St. George, and a church ina grotto, under which there is another grotto, where 
{ was informed there were petrified bones of a larger fize than ordinary, and I aétually 
found fome bones in the fofter part of the rock, but not petrified ; however, the earth 
about them was almoft cemented into a ftone by the dropping of the water. This 
feems to be owing to their having depofited their bodies in the hollow parts of the rock 
over one another, and being covered with earth from time to time, and the holes filled 
up, the humidity of the place has cemented all together ; for I obferved in this grotto 
fome petrifications like thofe in the others. From this point of land I had a fight of 
Cerigotto and Cerigo, the antient Cythera, of cape Mallo, of the Morea, and the 
ifland of Milo; having feen every thing that was curious, I returned to Canea. 
































Crap. VIL. — Of the natural hiftory, people, cuftoms, and the military and ecelefisftical 
Jlaie of Candia. 


THE ‘ifland of Candia is for the moft part hilly and mountainous, refembling Wales, 
or the territory of Genoua ; the mountains are moflly either of free ftone, or of marble, 
which is either grey or white; the hills are neareft to the fouth fide of the ifland, and 
confequently the northern parts of it are the moft pleafant, and bett inhabited 3 it abounds 
much in {prings and fountains, which they find even clofe by the fea fide, if they dig 
wells down but a few feet deep; moft of the rivers are dry in fummer, but in winter 
many of them are very dangerous torrents. I do not find that they have any frefh water 
fith except eels. The moft remarkable fea-fith here are the fearlis, and the red fhelled 
oytter fhaped like a fcollop. The ifland does not produce’ any. minerals, and very 
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few natural curiofities of any fort, except in the vegetable kind. . There are a great 
variety of trees in it, both of the Afiatic and European growth *. 

As to wild beafts, I could not be informed that they have any other except the goat 
and the hare; they have the red large partridge, which they call Coturno, and a par- 
ticular bird of the fize of a blackbird, and of a blueifh grey, which, when kept in 
a cage, fings finely, and is called Petro Cockifo, or the bird of the rocks, which it 
frequerits, and by the Englith the folitary fparrow; they have alfo another bird called 
Potamida, becaule it is moftly about the rivers, and fings very finely. It is reported 
that there are no venomous animals in this ifland ; they fay, they have two forts of 
{nakes, one called Ophis, which is fpotted black and white, much of the colour of the 
adder; the other is the ochedra, which is fmaller, and, as fome pretend, is the fort 
of viper which faftened to St. Paul’s hand in Malta, and, as they fay, was afterwards 
harmlefs ; they have an animal like a lizard called Jakonit, which the people appre- 
hend to be exceedingly venomous in its bite, and fome fay by a fting in its tail; but 
having fome of them caught, 1 faw they were the very fame as the finco or ftinc marin 
of Egypt, which are harmlefs there, and are fent dried to Furope from Egypt, without 
difmembring them, and go into the compofition of the ‘Theriaca; they have alfo the 
lizard, and a fort of fpider called Phalangium, which is very venomous, efpecially in 

hot weather, and it is faid that mufic and dancing helps towards the cure, as in the 
bite of the Tarantula, They have a ftrong rough middle-fized breed of horfes, ufed 
moftly in the towns ; in the country they have generally mules and affes; the former 
are ufed by the Chriftian ladies, who ride after the Englifh manner ; but the Turkith 
females, who veil their faces, ride like the men. The roads being very ftony, and in 
many places narrow, there are no wheel carriages in the ifland. 

They do not compute above three hundred thoufand fouls in the whole ifland, and 
reckon the number of Chriftians to be more than double the number of Turks ; the inha- 
bitants confift partly of the antient people of the ifland, who may be fuppofed to be very 
few, and partly of the defcendants of the twelve noble Cretan families already men- 
tioned, partly of Saracens, who conquered the ifland, of whom it is probable there are not 
many ; and fome Venetians fettled here during their government, who are now all of 
the Greek church, except fome few of Suda and Spina Longa, who remained on the’ 
ifland when thofe places were taken, and have come under French protection; or 
laftly, they are Turkifh Mahometans brought from Conftantinople and other parts to 
this ifland, either as foldiery or as colonies to forfeited lands. 

The people of the ifland do by no means want parts, however defective they may be 
in the improvement of them ; for they are fharp and fagacious, which they difcover in 
their-countenances ; the young people are very fair and handfome, and have fine eyes ; 
it is faid the Turkifh women, who veil, are more beautiful than the Chriftians; they 


* Its trees are the cyprefs, pine, ever-green, oak, willow, caroub or locuft-tree, arbutus or ftrawberry- 
tree, the oak, palm, fig, olive, almond, wild pear, platanus, the bay, which they call Daphne, the myrtle, 
walnut, and chefnut, afphetamos refembling maple, and jéprino, which is a fort of philirea; they have fo 
many different kinds of grapes, that I have heard them reckon no Iefs than feventy-two forts; they have 
alfo a very great variety of curious fhrubs, among them the bramble, which are not feen in other catlern parts 5 
they have many rare herbs, as curled tea fage, roman fage, and wormwood, favory, liquorice, dwarf elder 
and fern, which I had not feen before in all the eatt, befides many others ; and I faw tubcrofes grow wild 
on the fancy fhore ; but they are more particularly famous for four mountain herbs, which excel thofe of 
other parts, and are fent ta feveral parts of Europe, the phyficians always prefcribing thofe of Crete, as 
Di&amnum Creticum, Epitimym Creticum, Daucus Creticus, and Origamnum Creticum, oud one meadow 
herb called Scordium Crcticum : this ifland is alfo famous for ranunculus roots, which grow wild, fell very 
dear, and are fent to Conitantinople, and other parts. Z 
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anfwer their antient charagter as to invention, and taking pleafure in fpreading falfe. 
hoods, and they feem alfo to be credulous, and fond of believing ftrange things; they 
are civil and hofpitable to one another and to the Franks; but with great reafon.avoid 
opportunities of being burthened by the Turks, who command every thing as a debt 
due to them, and make ufe of thei monafteries, and the houfes of their parith priefts, 
as inns: thefe are indeed the places for entertainment of ftrangers ; but Chriftians who 
have any honour always beftow fome gratuity, that, at leaft, they may not be fafterers 
by their civility. ‘The drefs of the men here is the fame as that of Cyprus; thofe of a 
middling condition and children wear only a {mall red cap, without any fafh round it 
the boors wear a black cap clofe to their heads, with a black filk taffel hanging down 
at each ear, and in fummer are always clothed in white, which is a general cuftom 
among all the people in the Turkifh empire for all the habits, except the outer gar- 
ment, imagining that white fs a cool drefs, The country people wear about their necks a 
long towel, with which they cover their heads when they are in the fun, The children 
here plait their hair round from their foreheads, and bring it down fo as to hang in a 
plait behind, and the females have often two or three fuch plaits, which are very be- 
coming. ‘Uhe Greek women do not cover their faces, but wear a muflin veil upon 
their heads, and bind up the hair in ribbands, and roll it round their heads, fo as to 
make it a high drefs; they tye their petticoats and aprons near as high as their armpits 3 
and, whenin high drefs, they wear a fort of fhort ftays, adorned before with gold lace. The’ 
women never fit down to eat with men that are not of the houfe, and though they are 
not fo ftri&tas the Turks, yet they rarely come into the room where any ftrangers are. 

All people here have fuch a property. in their lands, that only the feventh of the pro- 
duce belongs to the grand fignior, and when they die, the lands, according to the law, 
are equally divided between the children ; which has reduced all the Chriftian families 
to poverty; nor can the father leave the lands in any other manner. All along the 
north coatt of Candia {mall watch towers are built to obferve the coaft, particularly by 
night, and to give the alarm by making fires, in cafe of any defcent, The Chriftians 
are obliged to keep this watch; and to fhew they are on the guard, every tower 
is obliged to have a fire as foon as it is dark, and at break of day. The pafhas have 
often taken money to excufe the attendance of the watch, and in three or four months 
after fent an order to keep it again, and then they come to a new agreement to be 
excufed ; but there having been fome defcents made of late by the Maltefe, the guard 
is ftriétly kepr, and a company of foldicrs go out every night from the garrifoned towns 
to watch the coalt. ‘The caia, or prime minifter of the pafha, gives an account of all 
duties to be levied, to the Chriftian fecretary of the pafha, who fends it to the caftel 
caia, or high conftable, and he goes round to the capitaneo of eacir village, wholevies 
the fum laid on the village from every houfe. ‘Ihe harach, or poll taxon the male 
Chriftians above fixteen years old is five dollars and ten medins a head, which is about 
thirteen fhillings fterling, and is collected by a Turkifh officer fent to every caftellate, who 
goes round and receivesit. ‘There are twenty-five thoufand Chriftians who pay harach, 
not including thofe who arc in the three great cities. 

There are in the garrifoned towns Leven military bodies: firft the janizaries, of which 
there are in cach a certain number of different companies, or chambers called odas ; 
but befides thefe there are a greater number of janizaries called jamalukes, who 
belong to chambers which are in other parts of the empire, and arc fettled here as 
merchants or tradefmen, and yet receive their pay as janizaries; and if any one of 
the companies are ordered away, ‘hofe only go who please and they make up their 
number as they can, and then the perfons who refufe to go belong no more to that 
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Sompany ; but they frequently go to Conftantinople to be put into another company, 
and return to Candia, with a patent to receive their pay: as there are many janizaries 
about the country on their little eftates, they are governed by a fardar in every caftel- 
late, and are fubjeé only to their own body. ‘Thefe odas or chambers, like the Roman 
legions, are called by their refpeétive numbers, there being a hundred ahd fixty of 
them in the ernpire; each company has from one hundred to five hundred men, which 
is their-complete number in time of war; in peace they generally confift of about a 

undred men. ‘The fecond body are the jarleys. ‘The tildarlees are another body. of 
foot, who cannot be fent out of the place. . The fourth are topgis or cannoneers. The 
fifth jebegis, who have the care of the ammunition. The fixth fpahis, who are the 
cavalry, and are fuppoied to have horfes, and when the pafha goes out they furnith him 
with half the number of horfes he wants, the town furnifhing the reft. All the Turks 
belong to fome military body. The harach and cuftoms pay all the foldiers, except the 
Janizaries, whofe money is brought from abroad. ; 

The grand fignor fells the feventh part of the lands of Candia for one life, and no 
proprietor can be difpoflefled ; but the purchafers can lawfully receive out of them only 
a feventh of the produce, which of corn; flax, and cotton, is taken in kind; as to the 
oil of their olive-trees, it is exorbitantly eftimated ; and for their vineyards they pay a 
certain fum, according to the quantity of land; and filk pays a medin or three tarthings 
‘af ounce. The perfon who buys the feventh part of any village is lord and mafter of 
it, leaves his foubafhee or fleward to colleé his rents, who has all the power, and the 
bufinefs of the capitaneo, which is to collcé& all occafional impofitions raifed on the 
village by the pafha; he has the.number of Chriftian families regiftered, and the tax is 
equally divided among them, the Turks paying nothing ; and even fometimes a Chriftian 
family, by great istercit, may be ftruck out ofthe Hi 

The archbifhop is put in by the patriarch of Conftantinople, and the metropolitan 
makes the bifhops, who put in the parifh priefis. ‘The archbifhop, be‘ides the revenues 
of his own diocefe, receives a yearly fum from all the bifhops; and as he pays a yearly 
tribute to the grand fignor, every bifhop is impowered to levy five medins for that pure 
pofe on every houfe, and pays a certain fum on that account to the metropolitan, ‘The 
bifhop’s revenue is a certain meafure of corn, wine, and oil, befides the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people; he has alfo fees on marriages, and they generally go round 
their diocefes in the three Lents, in March, Auguft, and November. If a Chriftian 
woman marries a ‘Turk, fhe is not admitted to the facrament, till fhe is at the point of 
death, and muft then renounce her hufband ; but fhe goes to church, which they cannot 
hinder; cad many of thofe who live in the villages are perverted by the Turks. When 
Candia was taken, the Chriftians had generally two beils to every church, which they 
were ordered to bring into the cities; many of them hid the bells; and it is delivered 
dpwn from father to fon where they are; this is known by the Turks; fo that the 
pafha, if he would raife money on a rich family, the mafter is accufed as haying the 
hells hid fomewhere in his land, he is carried to prifon, and there remains until he pays 
afum of meney for his deliverance. Though many of the villages are inhabited by 
‘Turks, yet there are fome villages where the inhabitants, who were formerly Chriftians, 
are almoil enurely become-Mahometans ; fome to avoid punifhment, or to be revenged 
ona Turk, whom a Chriftian canrfot ftrike; others are encouraged by the thriving of 
the renegedoes, who pay no taxes: fo the Chriftians grow poor, the Mahometans rich, 
wad purchafe their lands ; amd thus the Chriftian religion daily lofes ground in all parts 
ot Turkey. 
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Boox the Firlt.— Of the Greek Iflands of the Archipelago... 
EE 


Cuar. I. — Of the Iland of Scio. 


I EMBARKED onboard a French fhip at Canea on the firft of Oftober, one: 
thoufand feven hundred and thirty-nine, and failing in fight of moft' of the 
iflands, landed at Scio on the fourth. The ifland of Scio is now called by the Greeks 
Kio [X.0], the antient Greek name of it was Chios [Kiss] 5 it was firft-called Etalia in 
very antient times, and alfo Maftic, on account of the aig number .of maftic trees 
that were in this ifland. It is fituated to the weft of that large promontory, which . 
makes the fouthern part of the bay of Smyrna which is to the north, and the north part . 
of the bay of Ephefus; where it is neareft to the continent, it is only eight miles dif 
tant; the north part of it is all mountainous, and is diftinguifhed from the other parts . 
of the ifland by the name of Epanemeria [The upper quarter]; there are notwith{tand. 
ing fome fine fall vales in that part. The mountains extend to the fouth-welt, and ° 
end with low hills to the fouth, on which moft of the villages of Maftic are fituated. . 
To, the weft of the mountains, about the middle parts of the ifland, there are alfo fome - 
villages of Maftic, and likewife of Epanemeria; thefe extend to the north-weft corner ; . « 
the other villages in that quarter being to the north. The whole ifland is about thirty 
miles long, and. fifteen broad, aad is computed to be ninety miles in circumference, . 
though Strabo makes it one hundred and.twelve miles and a half, which may be true : 
if it were meafured round the bays and harbours. ‘This ifland was taken by a Genoefe, 
called Simon Vignofius, and was moftly governed by the family of the Juttiniani from 
Genoua.. The Turks became matters of it in one thoufand five hundred fixty-fix, the 
Chriftians remaining in poflcffion of the caftle till one thoufand five hundred ninety- - 
five, when the Florentine galleys -under Virginio Urfinio, making.an attempt to re- 
cover the ifland were repulfed, and the Chrittians difpoffeffed of the caftle. About 
forty-five years ago the Venetians took this ifland, but held it only fix months, and were 
forced to yield it again to the Turks, leaving only about thirty foldiers in the cattle, 
who were foon fubdued by the conquerors. . This ifland has only one city in it, which . 
is coramonly called Scio, and by the natives, by way of eminence, The place or city 
['H Xwen]; it was antiently called Chiepolis. ‘Lhis town is jfituated about the middle - 
of a: fhallow bay on the eaft-fide of the ifland ; to the fouth of it is that fine country . 
called the Campo, and a. narrower ftrip to the north called Livadia. Within this bay - 
there is another fmall one, which~ being defended to the eaft by ruinous piers, and 
having a light-houfe on each fide, makes the port of Scio, into’ which the thipping 
enter when they are unloaded; and there is a good road witi—put for the largeft thips 
toride in, . The caftle is to the north of the bay, which is about half a mile in compafs; : 
it 
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it.is inhabited only by Turks.and Jews, and is often a place of confinement for {tate 
prifoners who are fent from Conftantinople; and when I was there the late vizier landed 
from Rhodes; but it is efteemed a good omen when they are brought nearer to Con- 
ftantinople, To the north of it is Palaiocaftro, or the old. town, fo that probably the 
antient city was on the north-fide of the port. ‘The chief part of the prefent city is on 
the weft fide of it, and is feparated by gardens from the old city, which is moftly. inha- 
wpited by the lower rank of people. ‘Though the fireets are narrow, yet the town is well 
uilt, there being many fine houfes in it of hewn flone, inhabited by the Italian 
families who remained here, and by the rich Greeks, many of which were built in the 
time of the Genoufe government. The Greeks have a great number of churches in the 
city, which are remarkable for the fkreen, or partition of wood before the altar, which 
is of fine carved work. One of the churches is a beautiful fabric, with galleries fup- 
ported by pillars, and was built a little before the Venetians took the ifland ; the old 
and new city together are about two miles in circumference without the walls. 

The campo, or plain of Scio, to the north of this town, is awery beautiful country, 
about two leagues long, and a league broad, but it confifts entirely of country houfes 
and gardens walled round, great part of them are groves of orange and. lemon trees ; 
and the heufes are fo near to one another that it appears like the fuburb of a town ; and. 
from the fea it looks almoft like one continued city. The plain country to the north 

' and fouth is about four leagues long, and a league broad in moft parts, and in fome 
more ; there are alfo in it feveral gardens of mulberry trees for filk worms ; thofe that 
are the moft beautiful have a walk in the middle, and to the right and left from the 
houfe with fquare pillars on each fide, and feats built between them of hewn {tone; the 
pillars fupport a trellis-work, which is covered with-vines, and on the fpaces on each 
fide there are groves of orange and lemon trees; fome have chapels in their gardens, 
with a family vault under them. Here almoft all the people of the city retire in the 
fummer, and as conftantly return to the town in winter; they go alfo out of the town to 
their country houfes when there is any plague; and the fpring before I was there, when 
there were fuch terrible earthquakes, many went out of the town; but found that it was 
more fecure to ftay in the city, where the houfes being contiguous, fupport one another 
better againft the fhock. ‘Lo the fouth and fouth-wett part of this country are the villages 
of the Campo ; but thefe, as well as moft of the others in the ifland, which are fixty in all, 
are really like towns ; the houfes are built together, and confift of feveral narrow ftreets, 
having gates at the entrance, and many of them a caftle in the middle, efpecially the 
villages of Maftic; which mariner of building in the country feems to have been in 
troduced as a defence againft the incurfions from the continent, which were often made 
when this ifland was not under the’fame government, On gq hill to the fouth of this 
plain there is a large convent called faint Minas; from it one afcends to the hills on 

- which there are one and twenty villages of maftic, all which except four are together 
on the fouth-fide of the plain; one of the four is on the hills to the weft, and is called 
faint George. It produces no mattic, but enjoys the privileges of the others, as being 
the guard to three villages that are to the weft of the mountains; for thefe villages 
have great privileges ; they pay no rent, only a certain quantity of maftic to the grand 
fignor, which I was informed is yearly five thoufand and twenty okes of four hundred 
drams each; and they are fubjeét only to an aga placed over them ; are permitted to 
have bells to their churches, being all Chriftians, and may wear white fathes to their 
turbans. At the firft yillage there is a guard to hinder any one from entering during 
the feafon when they make maftic, unlefs they have at order from the aga. The 

“maftic tree. or as it is fometimes called the lentife. in Arabic Carica thay faw te nfeecn 
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dance in Syria, efpecially in the Holy Land, and in Cyprus and Candia; it beara-a {mall 
red berry, which they affirm the domeftic does not; it isa large fhrub, I have feen it 
fifteen feet high; they affirm that they obferve a male and female fort of the domeftic 
kind ; the wild produces maftic, but not fo good as the other ; and of this the female, 
which has larger leaves, and is a brighter green, produces the beft maftic; and that 
which comes firft from all of them, is better than that which drops afterwards, when: 
the tree has loft its ftrength, On the ninth of July they make holes in the rind acrofi 
the trunk with an inftrument called Temetri; it is like an awl, except that. it has two 
edges, and the point of it is an eighth of an inch broad ; they fweep the ground, and’ 
throwing water on it, tread it even to make a fmooth floor; in three days the gum 
begins to run, and they let it lie and dry for about eight days ; itis then hard enough 
to handle, and they take it up; it continues running all the month of Auguit, 
and drops alfo in September, but then it is not good; the fineft and belt is called 
Flifcari, and fells for two dollars an oke; the reft from a dollar to a dollar and a 
half; and if they have a greater quantity than the tribute which they are to pay to the 
grand fignior, they may have a licence to fell it; notwithftanding I have reafon to 
believe that moft of it is fold clandeftinely, that their tribute may not be increafed, I 
have been told that water, in which the wood of this tree has been boiled, is ‘ood 
againit the gout, and that the wood of it has been clandeftinely procured by fome _ 
perfons, in order to fend it into fome parts of Italy for that purpofe. The matic was 
formerly fent to Venice, but is now exported only to Conftantinople and Smyrna ; it is: 
chewed only by the Turks, efpecially the ladies, who ufe it both as an amufement,. 
and alfo to whiten their teeth, and fweeten the breath, on which account it is much 
ufed by thofe of the grand fignior’s feraglio ; it is alfo put in bread, and is faid to 
have a very good tafte; the whiteft and cleareft is the belt, but after a year it turns 
yellow, though it is thought it does not lofe its virtue; they fometimes cut the wild 
fort ; but I have great reafon to think, though they faid otherwife, that the difference 
between the wild and domeftic is, that they take off the flowers from the domeftic,. 
which would produce fruit, in order to make the tree give a greater quantity of gum, 
and of a better quality; not to mention that their cutting it early may prevent its 
flowering, by enervating the force of the tree. 1 obferved on the domeftic tree a fort 
of a black dried flower, like that of the male ath, which, they fay, is fometimes on all 
the trees, both male and female, though I imagine it to be the flower only of the male. 
The maftic muft not be made in any other parts of the ifland, and, if I do not miftake, 
the making of it is prohibited throughout all the grand figinor’s dominions; and. it is 
a€tually made no where elfe, though it was formerly ; for Diofcorides fays, that the 
mattic of Scio was the beft in the world, which probably may be owing to fome art they 
may have to keep it from blowing and bearing fruit. After I left that part of the 
ifland, 1 was informed that at one of the Maftic villages called Kalamoty,-on the fouthe. 
welt part of the ifland, there was lately difcovered a fubterraneous building, fupported 
by pillars. : 

of went to vifit two convents further to the fouth, and was fhewn a fpot of ground,. 
hear a winter torrent, about two miles in compafs, which, they fay, after a great flood, 
funk down in fuch a manner that the trees and houfes were overturned ; and I faw the 
marks of this accident {till remaining, which, one would imagine, muft be owing to fome 
eavity under ground, the flood loofening one fide, which fupported it.. There are 
three {mall convents, and a nunnery this way; } did not fee them all, but I was at a 
large nunnery near a village’called Calamaria; they build or buy their apartments, half 


going 
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‘going:to'the head ‘convent of Neamone, and “Half to’ the’relations!of the deceafed they 
‘ “cannot profels before they are twenty-five years old; and they may take-the-vow alter 
=that-age without’ probation ; they are admitted by the abbefs, and have no allowance} but 
“live ‘on their fortunes, or'labour, for they have a dimitty manufacture in this? convént. 
“hey maysgo out ~when they pleafe, as they often do, and live fome months inethe 
so#houtes’of their friends; the gates‘are open, ‘and all have accefs, and that without) any 
Mifcandat ; and to gratify a ftrenger for a fmall piece of money they will fing in’ their 
~* churthes: a form which they call a Paraclefis; fome live in the convent without ever 
‘taking the vow, or at leaft not till fuch time as there is little danger of being induced 
“tO break it. There are in this nunnery fome old women, who:live on the charity of 
*<the others, and of thofe who come to it. 

» Going from the villages of Matic, we came to a place called Sclavia;. it was. for- 
*merly much: inhabited by the Genoefe, moft of whom went away with the: Venetians, 
“and there remain now only a. few poor Roman catholic’ families of Genoefe’ extraction, 

who have a {mall church; there are two of their magnificent houfes remaining, with a 
“very fine mountain before one of them. At a yillage called Carchiofé I faw over the 

eeehurch a very antient alt relief of our Saviour’s triumphal entrance into Jerufaiem ; the 

-feulpture ts but indifferent. : ‘ 

‘We went northward between the mountains, and turning welt came to: the large 

‘ednvebt of Neamone, about two leagues to the weft of the city ; it is fituated on‘a hill 
‘im:the middle of the mountains ; this convent was founded, or the church built by the 
emperor Conitantine Omonomilos;. his picture, and ‘that of his emprefs Thea, are in 

»feveral parts ‘of the church, The convent is large and irregularly built» round:an 

“Oblong fquare court, and two or three fmaller.. In the middle there is a church, which 

"is‘efteemed one of the fineft in the Archipelago, it originally feems to have had'two 
'porticos, to which a {maller has been added, and a tower that has deftroyed the beauty 

‘of the front; the door cafes are all of jafper or fine marbles, and on each; fide of the 
outer one there is a column of the fame; thé eat fide’ of jt within is wainfcotted with 
: jafper and beautiful marbles ; the fecond: portico is punta, and the ‘arch is adorned 

with feveral figures in mofaic. In the outermoft are the reliques of three faints of the 
» place kept in a red jafper cheft ; the church itfelf, which is the choir, is a {quare of -- 

about thirty feet, excepting the part within the fkreen of the high altar; the wholes 
adorned with pillars, and’ wainfcotted and paved with jafper, and the moft coftly 
marbles; andon the’ dome and-upper’ parts are reprefented hiftory pieces of our 

Saviour in  mofaic, finely done for thofe times. They fhew.fome reliques, much 

efteemed by the Greeks, as the thumb of St. John Baptift, ‘the feull of Timothy, :a 

‘bone: of St. Luke, and St. George, and a piece of the crofs. The abbot is chofé for 

two. years, and no woman can enter the convent; they keep, at leaft in public, the 

old inftitution of eating no meat; there are’ two’ hundred perfons in the .convent, 

“twenty-five of which are priefts, fifty ftavroforoi, or crofs bearers, who are thofe who 

have taken the ftri& vow, and ought never to eat flefh ; and four or five of the Mega- _ 

Jofkema, whofe vow. is fo ftri€t that they can have no employ in the convent, or 

elfewhere ; and though they ought to have no property, yet.this is permitted, - 

becaufe they are obliged to pay their poll tax. They admit caloyers here for a fum of 

‘money, who may go and liye. on their own farms, and are entitled to a certain. portion 

-of bread and. wine, though abfent; fo that the convent. is ferved, either by_ hired 

‘fervants, or fuch as labgur five or fix years to be admitted caloyers, without money, or - 

‘by fuch caloyers as have offices, by which they gain fomething for themfelves, 
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In the way from the convent to the town there is a hill called the marble table 
[Magudes 7, anefo), out of which, they fay, the jafper was taken that is employed 
about the church. Strabo obferves, that there is a vein of marble in the ifland, and 
Pliny fays, that the firft jafper was found here; it is a fine red fort, and the winter 
torrents near the city having brought down feveral pieces of it, they have taken thofe 
ftones to pave the ftreets, and there are feveral other curious marbles found in the heds 
of thofe torrents. I went to fee two of the three fountains on the fides of the mow 
tains, which are conveyed five or fix miles to the city, and paffed-a-valley on an 
aqueduct built with arches. . 

From the city I made a voyage round part of the ifland; the plain to the north of 
the city is called Livadia, and is near two leagues long; there is a fmall village in it 
called Eretes, which might give occafion for the miftake of a certain author, who 
mentioning a place here of fuch a name, fays, that the Sibyl Erithraa was born there ; 
whereas fhe was of the city Erythra, on the oppofite continent. At the end of thig 
plain, and toward the fouth end of the bay, is that great piece of antiquity, which is 
called Homer’s fchool ; it is near the fea fide on the foot of a mountain called Epos; 
it is a part of the rock that fets out beyond the reft, the furface of which is hewn into 
a feat all round, which | take to have been a figure of many unequal fides, though it 
is commonly faid to be round; itis indeed much broken and defaced, and the fide next. 
to the fea is fallen down; within this feat there is a cube three feet above the floor, 
and on the fide next to the fea there is a mezzo relievo of a perfon fitting, and afmaller 
figure on each fide; that in the middle may be fuppofed to be Homer; and thofe on 
each fide two of the Mufes*. The heads of the figures are broken off, except of the 
lion behind ; for on the three other fides are reliefs of an animal; that behind is a lion 
paffant, the othér two have the heads broke off, and are very much defaced, but feem, 
to be lions; by which may be reprefented the fire and force with which ‘this poet 
wrote. Many think that Homer’s verfes were taught here ; and it is not improbable, 
when fo many places contended for his birth, that the people of Chius fhould caufe 
this place to be hewn out in memory of him ; and here they might at fome certain 
times rehearfe his verfes to his honour. About two or three leagues further 
north is a bay called port Delfin, which I thought might be Fanum, mentioned 
by Strabo, till I came to Fana, mentioned below in another place; oppofite to this 
are the iflands called Spermadori, and in Greek Egonufes, which ftretch almoft to 
the mouth of the channel ; they belong to Scio, and are inhabited only by herdfmen. 
The north-weft cape of the ifland, is that which Strabo calls Pofidium, which, he 
fays comes near to the promontory of Argenum of Erythre, though the diftance 
which he mentions of fixty ftadia feems to be a miftake for a hundred and fixty, 
as it is computed twenty miles. Oppofite to the mouth of this channel is Mytelene, the 
antient Lefbos, computed to be about forty miles diftant. About a league to the waft 
of the north-eaft part of Scio, now called Laguardia, is the deep bay of Fana, which is 
wide at the opening, but narrower towards the end, and is fheltered by an ifland called 
Saint Margaret: here Strabo fays there was a grove of palms, and a temple of Apollo, 
the weft wall of which is ftill ftanding; it is four feet thick, and at the diftance of 
every three feet there are two layers of brick, the entrance of it fronts to the eaft; it 
was about feventy-five feet long, and thirty-five broad, as,well as I could difcover from 
what remains of the foundations. I faw fome pieces of grey marble about it, which 


* Chandler, 52, calls it an open Temple of Cybele, whofe figure is in the centre; the head and one arm 
Wanting. 
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appeared to have been joined with iron cramps. This inner part of: the bay has a fine 
beach on the weft and fouth fides for boats to come up to, and feems to be the place 
called Notium by Strabo, which he fays is a fine fhore, and may have received its 
name from its fituation to the fouth-fouth-weft, that wind being called Notia: he fays, 
it js three hundred ftadia diftant from the city by fea, but by land only fixty, which is 
‘another miftake for a hundred and fixty, it being computed eighteen miles: this isnew 
called the bay of Cardamilla, from a village of that name near it. In this part of thé 
ifand, to the north of the city, and along the northern fhore, there are fourteen villages ; 
it is the part called Epanameria, with the eight villages mentioned to the weft of the 
mountains. A rivulet called Sclavia runs into. t's: ‘ca about a league to the weft; its 
fource comes from the foot of the mountain, and runs on a bed of white marble with a 
reddifh caft. This country called Nagofe or Naofe, without doubt from a temple near, 
fome {mall ruins of which are now to be feen; from the beft judgment I could make, 
it was fifty-five fect long, and thirty-five broad 5 the pieces of marble, which are very 
large, feem to have been polifhed, and it appears as if there had been two fteps all 
round; there are no figns either of pillars.or_pilafters. This temple Tourncfort fup- 
pofes to have been dedicated to Neptune, who had amours with a nymph here: he 
conjectures that‘this fountain of wer is that of Helena, mentioned by Stephanus ; and, 
ag he obferves, Vitruvius {peaks of a fountain in thisifland, the waters of which make 
people mad; in which he was probably mifinformed, thers being not fo much as any: 
tradition that there ever was fuch a fountain. This place is oppofite to port Sigri in 
Mytilene. We went on weftward, caine to a ftream, and walked along the fide of it 
to a poor village called Aie-Thelene, on a high hill: we went to fee a grotto on the 
fouth fide of the hill under it, which is more famous for a foolifh fuper(tition of the 
Greeks, than for any thing that is yery curious in it; over it there 1s a church, and 
within the grot, which has fome petrifications in it, made by the dreppings of the 
water; there is one of thofe pendant petrificatiors, from one part of which the water 
continually drops; they fay, that it formerly dropped from another part of the fame 
ftone, which is now broken; thefe, they tell their devotees, are the teats of the Virgin 
Mary ; that the water is milk, and that no body mu drink of it but failing ; and give 
the pilgrims fome little ones of the petrifications, wuich, they fay, are good again{t 
a fever when boiled in water. The water of the rivulet below sever fuils, and they 
have {mall eels in it called Mungri, which is the only freth-water fifh in the ifland. If 
we fuppofe that Saint Thelena is a corruption of Helena, we may conjecture that this is 
her fpring, mentioned, asabove, by Stephanus. We walked two miles, almoft as far 
as the north-weit cape of the ifland called Melano, and went to a village of the fame 
name; this is the old promontory of Melana; and the city of that name mentioned by 
Strabo, ie be where the village is, though there are no figns of antiquity, The 
governor of Saint Thelena fent an exprels to this village to give advice of our arrival, 
according to their cultom., Going about three leagues further to the fouth, we came 
to Voliffo, where the country of Arioufa feems to begin, which was fo famous for its 
wines; it extended for three hundred ftadia in leagth, and is faid to have produced the 
neétar of the ancients; the Chian wine is praifed by Horace and Virgil; and we have 
an account that Ceefar ufed it in his triumphs; and this fpot ftill produces very good 
‘wine. 

Volido is faid to have had its name fron Bellifarius, whom they call Vellifarius, and 
f:y, that he came here with his armies, and built the caftle; and I find theré is an 
author who grves an account that he was imprifoned in it. Voliflo is about two miles . 
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with round towers; there isa church in it dedicated to Saint Elias, About two leagues 
fouth of this place is'the convent of “‘Diefca, dedicated to Saint John Baptift,  fituated 
in a very retired-place on the fide of the hills, which extend a great way to the weft, 
and make a cape called Pefaro; at the angle of the bay there is a village of Maftic, to 
the fouth of which there are feveral other villages along the weftern fhore. This !and 
makes a fort of a large bay, -with the land of Voliffo to the north; but there is no port, 
and it is much expofed to the weft and fouth-welt winds. Thefe mountains extend to 
the eaft to mouht Elias, which is the bigheft hill im the ifland, and was antiently called 
Pellinzus; to the weft of thefe mountains is the country of Voliflo, full of fimall hills, 
with Little fruitful vales between them, where they make good wine, much filk, and 
preferve a great quantity of figs. From the high lands I ducovered what they told me 
was Monte Santo, but I rather took it to be Stalimene: and here we faw Sciro, the 
Negropont, Andros, and Tine. The villages of Voliffo and Perich, which is one of 
the villages of Maftic, are exempt from all ecclefialtical jurifdiGion, except that of the 
patriarch of Conftantinople. 


Cuap. IL. — Of the natural hiftory, cuftems, trade, and government of Scio. 


A GREAT part of Scio confifts of rocky mountains and hills, antl even the foil of 
the plains is but poor, and naturally fit only for trees; but they are very induflrious, 
and the inhabitants beftow great labour on it.. The greateft part of the mountains are 
of a lead coloured marble, flreaked with white; they have alfo about the city and 
plain fome quarries of a reddifh free-ftone, it being a rocky foil. The air of Scio’ is 
confequeatly very good; but the great communication it has with other parts is the 
caufe that they often have the plague; they alfo feel thofe earthquakes which do more 

damage on the neighbouring continent. There are feveral winter torrents, but very 
few rivulets that run all the year’; however, they have a great number of fine {prings, 
and find water almoft in all places where they dig; that of the plain of Scio is not 
reckoned fo good as the water of the rocky countries. ; 

‘Vhe ever-yreen oak, the pine, the wild maftic tree, and the caroub, are the only 
trees that I cbferved growing wild, except a very few common oaks; but by improve- 
ment they have all forts of fruit trees, and the mulberry-tree for their filk has a great 
place among them; they have alfo the terebinth-tree, the rind of which they cut to let 
the turpentine run out upon ftones, which they place under it; they call it Cremenitina, 
and by the Druggifts it is called ‘Terebintina, and Turpentine, and does not dry to a 
gum, but is preferved in vafes; it is efteemed the beft that is made, though the tree is 
very common in Syria: they have cotton here for their own =fe, and a very finall 

. quantity of flax, and fome corn, but not fufficient for the confumption of the ifland, 
there being much corn imported from the continent of Afia, and fometimes from Alex- 
andria. The herbage here is fo {carce, that they give their cattle the cotton fhrubs to 
eat when the cotton is gathered, and preferve the dried leaves of the vines for them in 
wintet. 

"They have no fort of wild beaft, except foxes and hares: mules are generally“ ufed 
throughout the ifland, and they fell fome of them at great prices; the humble afs ferves 
the poorer fort of people, there being only a few of the top families in the city who ufe 

- horfes; they have no wheel carriages. Thewant of herbage makes all forts of meat 
very dear, except goat’s flefh, which they have on the mountains; but fheep are, fo 
fcarce, that in the villages of Maftic, every family almoft has a domeftic ewe for 
4L2 breeding, 
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breeding, which follows them about likea dog, They have now no domeftic partridges 
that come at a whiftle, but great plenty of wild ones of the red fort. 

Befides the original natives, there are here fome noble Greek families, who retired 
from Conftantinople, when it was taken. by the Turks; they have alfo feveral Genoefe 
families on this ifland, but only thofe of the name of Juftiniani and Grimaldi, who are 
noble and rich; of the former there are about ten families. This ifland is rich, and 
exceedirgly well peopled, infomuch that every thing is twice as dear as it is in Candia; 
they compute that there are a hundred thoufand inhabitants, of which half are in the 
city, and in the villages about the plain, and of thefe three thoufand are Roman 
Catholics, who are all of Genoefe extraction, and call themfelves Italians. There are 
about forty families of Jews in: the caftle, and five thoufand Turks, the reft are all 
Greeks, there being no Turks in the villages. ‘The Greeks have a bifhop, whom they 
call metropolitan ; and the Romans have one likewife, who is chofen by the pope out 
of fix natives of the country, nominated by the chief people among them, as they 
informed me, though I find the prefent, who is the firft fince their churches were 
deftroyed on the Venetian invafion, was put in by the pope without any nomination : 
they have about fifty Roman priefts, who celebrate according to the Latin rite, fome 
few of them-have been educated in Rome, and all the Roman Catholics of fafhion fpeak 
Italian very well. The government here has corrupted the language in the city in fuch 
a manner, that the country people talk by much the purer Greek. In the convent of 
Neamone, and in the city, there are prielts that teach the old Greek ; thofe wha under. 
ftand it are reckoned to fpeak the beft modern Greek, and often ufe old words; and 
if they would come into the cuftom of ftudying the antient Greek in all parts, it might 
be a great means to purify and improve the modern language. - 

As to the genius of the people, they are induftrious, and fharp in acquiring, but 
luxurious and extravagant on the days when they have repofe from their employs: 
they are very dextrous in managing affairs, and one may make a conjecture of their 
capacities from a reafon a Sciote gave me why they had fo few Jews there, which was, 
becaufe the people were too fhatp for them. The Greeks and Roman Catholics have 
a great averfion to one another, and thofe of one profeffion are not Chriftians in the 
judgment of the other; the Francifcans of propaganda fide, and the Capuchins, have 
a {mall convent in the city; the former under the Dutch protection, and the latter 
under the French, to whom they are chaplains: there are in the ifland three nunnerics 
and eight convents, 

The drefs of the men here is much the fame as that of Candia. The youth and 
people of fafhion, when inthe country, wear trowfers, with fhoes and ftockings. ‘The 
garments of the ladies come but a little below their knees, and they are dreffed ail in 
white, even to their fhoes, except that their coat is often of damafk, or fome other 
coloured filk, but without fleeves; they wear a head drefs, which is particular to the 
Sciotes, it is of a ftiffened fine muflin, made fo as to ftand up very high, extends out 
far on the right fide, and is called a Capafh; they are very fair and beautiful, and the 
men alfo are comely. The women are not fhy, but have a certain air of affurance and 
fimplicity that feemed to befpeak their virtue, for they appeared to me to be modeft 
women ; and though I have heard general reflections made on them, yet I was affured 
that the character of their being otherwife is owing to fome inferior people among 
them, who go out of the ifland chiefly to get into fervices. Their open manner of 
behaviour feems to be owing to fome certain cuftoms they have; for vifiting is not in 
fafhion; but the houfes in the ftreets having all ftone feats before them, the aa 
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beft fathion, as well as the vulgar, on Sundays and holidays, fit almoft all day in the 
fireets, aud the men come and ftand by them, and hold a converfation, or they dif- 
courfe with one another. In the villages the men and women dance together in the 
public {quares, and the mothers and the virgins fit round till midnight, and enjoy the 
converfations of their neighbours; it feems to be a cuftom continued from the antient 
Greeks, among whom dancing was looked on as a great perfection, whcreas with the 
Romans it was hardly‘confiftent with the character of a modeft woman. ‘Though there 
is no jealoufy, yet the men hardly ever go into the houfes of any that are not relations, 
and not often even to thofe; the women alfo rarely go into one anothers houfes, as 
they enjoy converfation in this public manner ; nor is it the cuftom to make any invita- 
tions to entertainments, not even of ftrangers, much lefs to lodge them in their houfes. 
‘The women fpin filk, and do other bufine/s at home, never ftirring out, but on Sundays 
and holidays. ‘he Franks have little trade, and no merchants here; but the French 
have a conful, and one of Genoefe extraction is conful both to the Englifh and 
Dutch, i 

The chief trade of the ifland is an export of manufa€tured damafks and cther filks; 
to carry on which they import yearly from Tine, and a place near Salonica, about 
twelve thoufand okes, their own produce of raw filk not being fufficient. They fend 
thefe manufa€tures to Conftantinople, Smyrna, and other parts, the natives paying 
only a duty of half per cent. whereas foreigners pay five; every oke of raw filk brought - 
into the town pays fixteen medins duty, and all that is exported a medin a pike. 
Another great export is lemons and China oranges. Their import is oi! from Candia 
and Mytilene, both for lamps and eating; and wine from Ipfara and Mycone, though 
they have much good wine here, but it is not fufficient for their ufe; they import corn 
from Afia. The public revenue arifes from the cuftoms, and from the poll tax of fix 
to ten dollars a head, according as it is fixed on the villages, except the villages of 
Maftic, in which they pay only three dollars ; alfo there is a finall rent paid for lands, 
and the governor pays in the whole about three hundred purfes, and raifes four hun- 
dred, that is, between forty and fifty thoufand pounds. 

This ifland was ufually governed by a pafha, who was generally a difgraced perfon ; 
and the Chriftians had five deputies, two of them Roman Catholics, and two Grecks, 
who had great power, decided all civil caufes between Chriftians, and could apprehend 
all Chriftian offenders, fend them to be judged by the cadi, and require them either to 
be fent out of the country, or executed; but about twenty years ago the deputies, on 
fome pretence, were carried to Conftantinople and imprifoned, and then a mofolem 
was fent inftead of a pafha, and in the place of deputies they have only, as they have 
in other iflands, vicardi, I fuppofe, ‘a corruption of vicarii; they have thefe in the fame 
manner as the deputies, but with lefs power, however they can remonftrate; and if 
the mofolem does any thing unlawfully, they can move the affair to the cadi; but if 
that officer and the other governor are united they can do little ; however, the cadi often 
calls them to be prefent at any difputes between Chriftians; and they are frequently 
made referees in many cafes between them at this time; and lately they caufed a gover. 
nor to be removed and punifhed; however, the governor, on the leaft pretext,, will 
fine, which is the punifhment for thofe that are rich, and render themfelves obnoxious, 
One of the Juftiniani is always one of the two Roman vicardi, and often one of the 
Grimaldi, and one of the richelt Greeks; their office continues for one year, and is 
very troublefome; they name their fucceffors. When they had deputies the people 
paid no rent for their lands, and the deputies could levy money for-their public 


expences; but when the deputies were laid afide, a valuation was made of all the 
2 lands, 
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lands, end a finall rent fixed on them: the moft any one pays does ‘not amount to 
above fix or feven pounds a year, and fometimes a poor village does not pay more. 
For in fome of the inland mountainous parts, where they are very poor, the live by 
trucking every thing, cannot fell the wine they have, by reafon of the difficulty of 
carriage, and raife what money they mut have by their little flocks of fheep. Every 
v llage is governed by a vicardi, who fometimes is the parifh prieft, and is appointed 
yearly in the fame manner; his office is much the fame as that*of the head vicardi, to 
tend offenders to the cadi, and alfo to levy all public taxes, or toaffift init. he cadi of 
the ifland is fent every feven or eight months from Conftantinople; his jurifdiction 
extends to Gefine, on the continent; he fends his deputy about to all the villages, to 
-vefide in each eight or ten days, in order to decide difputes, but principally to raife 
money by fines ier offences. ‘ 











Cuap. HE. — Of the ifland of Ipfara. 


WE failed from Voliffo for Ipfara in about five hours, which, they fay, is forty 
miles diftant, though I conjeéture that cape-Melanon is but twenty miles from the 
north-eait point of Ipfara; Strabo computes it to be only fifty ftadia, though if he had 
Said a hundred and fifty, it would be nearer the true diftance. Our boatmen looked 
out very fharply, to fecif there were any Maltefe in the port of Jpfara. I faw the ifland 

-of Andros to the fouth, Schiro to the weft, and the cape of the Negropont, called 
cape Diro, which isthe old promontory Cephareus, and was famous for the fhipvreek 
of the Greek fect. We arrived at Ipfara, called by Strabo, Pfyra, [vega] who fays, 
it had a city of the fame name; but he is miftaken in the circumference of the ifland, 
for it is computed to be eighteen miles round, whereas he makes it but forty ftadia or 
five miles. The iflend is high and rocky on the north and eaft fides, and is about 
fix miles long and three broad; on the fouth fide there are two bays; in that to 
-the weft is the fmall ifland of Saint Demetrius, which has its name from a’ chapel 
on it, within which there is a good port to anchor; and the Corfairs fometimes 
ride there in bad weather, but oftener at the uninhabited ifland called Antipfera, which 
is before this bay, and is about three miles in circumference. Between the two bays 
there is a {mall beach at the bottom of a very fhallow bay, which is made by two rocky 
heights ; on that to the eaft is the chapel of faint John Baptift, and a deep ciftern funk 
into the rock and foundations of what feems to have been walls of a caftle, the rock on 
which it ftands being very high; what they call the caftle is fituated on the weftern 
height, and is enclofed only with the walls of their houfes, and has but one entrance ; 
it-is about a qua:ter of a mile round. The prefent town is on a gentle defcent on twa 
fides of the caftle, probably on the fpot of the antient city, and may be half a mile in 
circumference; the houfes are low and ill built, moft of them cénfifling only of one 
floor. In the caftie is the principal church of faint Nicholas, near which 1 found three 
or four antient relie‘s, and a fhort Greek infcription or two of no importance. There 
are fome reliefs alfo in the church of faint John, and ona houfe near it; there is another 
church in the town; at a little chapel by the fea fide, called faint Luke, there is a 
Greek infcription, in which the antient name of the people is mentioned. They fay 
that there are thirty churches in the ifland, though in going the whole length of it I 
could fee but thirteen; and as there are no Turks in the ifland, they have bells to 
their churches. I went to the north end to fee the poor convent of the virgin Mary, 
which belongs to the city, and has only three caloyers in it. ‘The ifland confifts of a 
flaty ftone, with fveral veins of white marble in it; the high mountain to the north, 
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on which the chapel of faint Elias is fituated is moftly of a grey marble; there is alfo _ 
here a baftard crumbling granite of a red colour, a little refeinbling po - They 
have good {prings, but no herbage, the ground being covered only with feveral dwarf 
fiirubs ; they have no trees that grow naturally, and only a few figs, which they plant ; 
they have a fmall quantity of cotton and corn, and are fupplicd from Afia with the’ 
latter ; the great produce of the iftand is a very good 2, which they export 









ftrong red 

: ° : 2 - . 
to Scio; the old wine fells for about a halfpenany a qaavt, and the new for half that 
price; the fouth and middle parts o 





ne iland cont of fimall hills, and two litle 
plains on the two bays; ani all of it feems to be ex t foil; the fides of the 
mountains in many paris are improved wit! \ mn for the plough, 
and affes for burthen and riding, and they have fome ficep und goats. The people, 
who are all Grecks, are computed to be ut a fhouf two huadved of whom pay 
the poll tax; they live ail in the town, lave huts in the coun where they flay - 
during the bufy feafons of the year; they rsmen, and 
have freed themfelves from the dread of the Maitefe, ig out, and killing fome 
of thofe that made a defecni, and taking feveral of then ers, and fince that time 
they have never difturbed them. ‘Che men wear a fort of fandals made of raw hide, - 
and tied with thongs round the foot and ancle: the women have a veil or towel, that 
comes over their heads, and is brought round the neck, and fometimes they put it over ‘ 
the chin and mouth; but they expofe their breafts in avery indecent manner, which 
feemed rather owing to an ignorance of decorum, than out of lewdnels; they have 
neither physician, chirurgeon, nor lawyer. They are governed here as at Scio: by three ‘ 
vicardi, but all of them are labourers; the cadi of Scio feuds his deputy to this ifland 
in his progrefs to decide their difputes: they pay two purfes a year to the captain pafha 
or lord high admiral, to whom all the iflands belong which are not governed by a patha 
or mofolem; fo that Cyprus, Rhodes, Candia, Negropont, Scio, and Mytilene, do 
not belong to the admiral. In ecclefiaftical affairs they are fubie@ to the patriarch of 
Con‘tantinople, as all the iflands arc where there are no bifhops. The patriarch has a 
Ly vewr residing here, who is alfo over Voliffo and Perich in Scio; his chief bufinefs: 
is to fend people to the bithop of Scio to be ordained ; they pay thirty-dollars a year to 
the patriarch, which is received by the vicar of Scio, and they have only five priefts in 
the whole ifland. ‘They have no trade but the export of their wine, and the import of 
corn, and tlhe few other neceflaries they want; as it is an open bay, they draw up their 
Httle barks and boats to the land. ‘The fame day 1 arrived I went to fee the convent on 
the other fide of the ifland; and, as I returned, fome countrymen wko were eating 
bread and filh, called to me to take part with them, and they fecmed much pleafed 
with my compliance. I lay in my boat, but as it rained, and the Wind was contrary, 
the next. day I removed with ail my baggage into the chapel of faint Luke at the port. 
On the eve of faint Luke they performed devotions in the chapel; the women -or 
children brought fmall wax candle, and a plete or bafket cf boiled whcat, on 
which either raifins, or the infide of pomegranates wes ftrewed 5 me allo brought 
cakes of bread ; when the fervice was finithed, all but the boiled wheat was diftributed 
tothe people in or near the church. On the feftival they brought lenfigs and brandy, 
which were given to the people in the fame manner; all which feems to be fome re- 
mains of the antient cuitom of having all things in common, and eating their bread 
together in finglenefs of heart. 

‘We failed for Mytilene, but-put in the firft evening at Cardamilla in Scio, where I 


pitched my tent, and lay all night; and the next evening arrived at the port of 
Mytilene. : : : 
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Cuap. IV. — Of the land of Mytilene, the antient Lefbus, 


THE ifland of Lefbus, fo often mentioned by the Greek hiftorians, is now called 
Mytilene, from the old name of its capital city, which it ftill retains. The Lefbians 
were formerly famous for their fleet: they were at firft under kings, and then became 
a republic, governed by a council of the fuperior rank of people, and by an aflembly 
of the common pecple, whofe decrees are feen in fome infcriptions ftill remaining in 
the ifland. At one time fome perfons of greateft intereft ufurped a fort of tyrannical 
power over their fellow citizens ; among thele was Pittacus, one of the feven wife men, 
who, out of a public fpirit contrived to get all the power into his own hands, and then 
reftored to his country their antient liberty. Thucydides gives a particular account of 
the oppofition the people of Mytilene gave the Athenians, who fubduing them, made 
a decree to cut off all the people of that city; but a party in favour of the Mytilenians 
afterwards prevailing, they repealed that decree; the account of which arrived before 
the former was executed *. Mytilene, the antient capital of the ifland, was fituated 
on the {pot of the prefent city of that name, which is called alfo Caftro; it is on the 
north fide.of the ifland towards the eaft end, and is only feven miles and a half from 
the moft eaftern point of the ifland, which was antiently called cape Malia; which 

 diftance was probably computed to the head of land which makes the bay of Mytilene, 
where the eait end of the ifland begins; for the whole eaftern point {cems to have been 
called cape Malia. The old city appears to have been built on the plain near the fea, 
and on the fide of the hill to the fouth of it, and to have extended along the plain to 
the eaft of that hill, ‘here was an ifland before the city about a mile in circumference, 
which was well inhabited, and is now joined to the land by an ifthmus, which may be 
about a furlong wide, and of much the fame length, and they have ftill a tradition of 
its being an ifland ; there was a port on each fide of it, as there is at this time; that 
to the fouth-eaft was defended by two moles, of which there are now fome ruins; the 
entrance is between them: the other port to the north-weft was defended by a mole, 
of which there are ftill great remains ;.the port to the fouth isnow only frequented by 
large fhips. The city was formerly very large, and one {ees in all parts of it many fine 
pieces of grey marble, which are remains of the antient buildings, and feveral imperfect 
infcriptions ; and at the entrance to the palace of the bifhop, there is a very curious 
antient chair cut out of one block of white marble. Pittacus, one of the feven wife 
men of Greece, was of this city, and fo were Alczus and Sappho the poets, and alfo 
Theophanes the hiftorian, who had the honour to enjoy the friendfhip of Pompey the 
great, and his fon was made procurator of Afia by Auguftus. ‘Ihe prefent city is on 
the neck of land that leads to the peninfula, and on each fide of it on the fhore, and 
likewife to the fouth, it extends up the fide of the hill; it is about a mile in circum- 
ference, and is well built. he caftle ison the top of the high rocky peninfula, and 
is near three quarters of a mile in compafs, confifting of the old and new caftle which 
are contiguous, but have their diftin@ governors and bodies of militia; they are in- 
habited only by Turks, and Franks are not permitted to go into them. ‘The ruins of 
the old city extend a confiderable way to the weft. I was told that there are in the 
caftle, the arms and cypher, or name of one of the emperors Paleologi; and that 
there is a ftone coffin in a mofque, which, they fay, is the tomb of Sappho. If this 
caftle was built by the Greek emperors, it is probable that it was much improved by 
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the Genoefe when they were in poffeffion of the ifland. As well as 1 could be informed, 
the ifland was at that time the property of a family of the name of Catanifi, who were 
lords of Lefbus; and it is faid when the city was befieged by fultan Amurath, a lady 
of one of thefe Catanifi, fallied out at the head of the citizens, and raifed the fiege. 
There are in the city a great number of Greeks, three or four Greek churches, and 
only a few families of Armenians. The French have a vice-conful here, who has a 
chapel and chaplain in his houfe, and there are two or three French fa€tors of the mer- 
chants of Smyrna, ‘The Englifh alfo have a Greek vice-conful. The bifhop has the 
title of metropolitan, though I could not find that he has any jurifdiétion over the 
other bifhop; both being put in by, and immediately fubje& to the patriarch of Con- 
ftantinople, In this city, as well as in fome other parts of the Archipelago and Greece, 
they have a prieft who has ftudied at leaft the literal Greek, preaches, and has the title 
of Didafkalos and Logiotatos [Moft learned], which latter is given to moft of the 
priefts: the perfon here in that character had {tudied feveral years at Padoua. As they 
are generally envied by the other ignorant priefts, fo they are commonly drove from 
one place to another. 

They have a great trade in this city in building large fhips and boats, with the wood 
of pine, which they ufe even to the keels of the thips; they bring the tin-ber from the 
continent, there being no place there fecure from the corfairs for the building of them, 
Thefe veffels are very light, and laft for ten or twelve years, it being a timber full 
of rofin, and faid to be much more durable than that of Europe; they ufe alfo iron 
nails in building ; and inftead of crooked timber, they faw the woad to the fhape that ia 
neceflary for building. As to the other branches of trade, it is the fame here as 
throughout the whole ifland, and confifts'in a very great export of oil of olives to 
France, and to many parts of the Levant, which latter is carried on by fmall veffels 
or boats. They have alfo very good fcamony and althea here, and I faw a great 
quantity of alkermes, but they do not make any ufe of it, ‘They have likewife an 
export of tar extracted from their pines. 

“On the twenty-fecond of Oétober, | fet out to make a tour round the ifland, in 
company with fome gentlemen of the French nation, arid under the protection of a 
janizary. The ifland is mountainous ; one chain of hills that are moftly rocky, cofififts 
chiefly of marble; and runs the whole length of the ifland; another croffes it towards 
the weft end; the whole ifland abounds much in hot baths. We went along the north. 
fide of it, and obferved that the ruins of the old city extended a confiderable way to the 
welt, and there are marks of the city wall which was carried up the hill. Going ubout 
two miles from the city, we came to a hot bath, which is little frequented ; the waters 
are warm, and have no particular tafte. We went in between the mountains, about 
a mile to the fouth, where there are remains of a very magnificent aqueduét of gre 
marble rufticated, built acrofs the valley; the water having run a confiderable way 
on the fide of the hills from the fouth-weft, paffed thefe arches, and then went in 
channels round to Mytilene. Returning into the road along the north-fide of the ifland, 
about two leagues to the welt of the city, there are hot baths near the fea; they are 
rather falter than the fea water, and are noW much ufed for bathing, as it appears they 
were by the antients ; there are great ruins of buildings about them, particularly of a 
colonnade leadin$ to them from the fouth, the pedeftals of which remain; there are 
alfo feveral infcriptions about this place. A little beyond the baths there are remaing 
of a caftle of the middle ages, built with fquare towers at the corners, in which there 
are feveral pieces of marble of the antient buildings. Beyond the middle of the ifland 
is a large head of land, which I take to be the promontory Argenum of Ptolemy ; 
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to the eaft. of it there is a bay, near which is a village on a hill called Manoneia, 1 
conjectured that the village Aigirus was about this place, and that from this bay to 
the bay of Pyrrha was the narrowelt part of the ifland, which, Strabo fays, was onl 
twenty ftadia, though it feems to ‘be much more; oppofite to this cape is the deepal 
part of the bay of Adramyttium, in which there are a great number of iflands, called 
now Muiconifi, and of old Hecatonnefi, that is, the ifles of Apollo, Hecatus being 
one of his names; fome fay there were twenty, others forty of them; one of them 
called Mufconifi, in diftinétion from the refk, has a town of Greeks onit, and perhaps 
it may be the ifland Pordofelena of Strabo; all the others are now uninhabited ; but 
I was informed that one of thofe near Mufconifi was forinerly frequented by herdfmen 
for pafturage, and that there are fome figns of an antient bridge to it. This may 
be the ifland which Strabo mentions before the town of the ifland of Pordofe! mas for 
there was a town in it-of the fame name then deferted, and a temple dedicated to 
Apollo. Near the land of Mytilene there are three or four very fmall iflands, called 
the Tockmack iilands, I fuppofe, from a village of that name in Mytilene, which 
is near thofe iflands. The people of the ifland fay, that the village of Tockmack is 
the neareft place on this fide to Caloni, which is on the bay that was called Pyrrha by 
the antients, but they affirm that thofe places are four hours diftant, that is, about 
eight miles. On the north-weft cape of the ifland is the town of Molivo 3 about four 
miles to the eaft of it, on the fhore, are the ruins of a bath ;_and on the beach below, 
there is a fource of hot water which feemed to have a talte of fulphur ; and about half 
way between this and Molivo, there is a {mall bath in repair, the waters of which are 
warm, but have no particular tafte. : 

Molivo is the antient Mcthymna ; it is built up the fide of the hill, at that high point 
of land which makcs the north-weft corner of the ifland. Methymna was computed 
to be thirty-three miles and three quarters from Sigrium, and feven miles and a half 
from the thore of the continent, though it is now computed to be eighteen miles over, 
and it cannot be much lefs; the town isa mile in circumference ; on the fummit of 
the hill there is a caftle, about halfa mile in compafs, which is inhabited by ‘Turks, 
who have here their feveral bodies of foldiers with their agas, as at Mytilene. From 
the eaftle weltward the ground declines, and makes a fort of a plain {pot at the very 
point, on which one fees fome little figns of the old city Methymna, particularly the 
foundations of the city walls on the fouth-fide of the hill, and the ruins of a large 
ftrong tower or caftle over the prefent little bafin on the fouth, which is made by art 
for fimall boats; it is probable that the city extended: from the end of the point, about 
halfa mile, to that fteep ground on which the prefent town ftands 3 there are not above 
two hundred Chriftians here, who have three Churches, for it is in a manner a 
Turkith town. The bifhop of Methymna refides at Caloni, and the Greeks are fo very 
ignorant, that they imagine Caloni was Methymna, becaufe the bifhop retains the old 
ttle. In this city the famous mufician, Arion was born, who is faid to have been 
carried on a dolphin ; T'erpandrus alfo was of this ifland, who added three ftrings to the 
lyre, which before had only four; the Lefbians having been formerly very famous in 
the art of mufic. ‘The head of land on which Molivo ftands, together with a {mall 
point of land to the fouth, makes a bay to the fouth-eaft, and there is an ifland before 
it, which is a defence to the harbour ; this is the port of Molivo for lafge thips, wheré 
they often load with oil; it is alfo called the port of Petra, from a village of that 
name which lies on it, and feems to have its name from a high rock in the middle 
of the town, which is inacceffible every way, except on the north-fide, and being 
endafed at top with a wall, about a hundred yards in circumference, they depofit in e 
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‘all their valuable effects, when they apprehend any danger from the corfairs; they 
have alfo a chapel thereto the Virgin Mary, and a church in the town, there being 
a confiderable number of Chriftians in this little place. We travelled on to the fouth, 
moftly on the fides of the hills near the fea, and came to a narrow penirfula; it is 
a ftrong fituation, and I expected to have feen fome ruins on if 3 on“each fide of the 
ifthmus, there is a very good port called Calas-Limneonas [the Fair Havens]. Further 
on there is another fmaller peninfula, about which there are many ruins, particularly 


a wall on the north-fide of a rivulet 3 this feem to be the antient Antifla, which was 
between Sigrium and Methymna. 


It is faid to have been formerly: an ifland*; and 
fome on this account conjecture that Iffa was the antient name of Lefbust; the inha- 
bitants of this place were fent to Methymna, from which time the ruin of the antient 
city may be dated. We came to a large village of Turks called ‘Telonia; there ig 
a nunnery about two miles to the eaft of it, at a place called Perikole, in which they 
have a manufadture of ftufls made of filk and flax. About this place fome zecident 
happening to the mule on which the flave rode, and which I had bought in Candia, 
he chofe to walk, and loft his way, fo that we could hear nothing of him; but the 
next day I fent the Janizary in fearch of him, who brought him to me jult as I arrived 
at Mytilene. ‘The flavé faid, that towards night he was about an hour from the fea, 
and met fome peogle, who conduéted him to the aga of their village, who fent a man 
with him the next day to Caloni, where he was carried to the bithop, who defigned 
to,fend him to Mytilene, when the janizary found him. But the janizary, in order 
to get money out of me, faid, that he went to feveral places, according to the account 
he got of him, but coming to the village where the flave | 


odged the firit night, he met 
with the men who brought him to that place ; they offered to conduct him to the flave 


for a reward, which being agreed on, they carried him to Caloni, where, as he faid, 
they had placed him, that they might get fomething by him, and that he might not 
fall into the Hands of the aga. 

The promontory of Sigrium, now called cape Sigri, is the fouth-weft point of the 
ifland ; the port of Sigri is made by a fmall cape to the north, and by an ifland before 
it; tothe eait of it there is a convent ona very high rocky mountain, to which the afcent 
is very difficult ; it is called Upfelo monatterio (The high monattery], and is a very 
cold fituation. ‘The hills all this way, as far as port Caloni, are rocky and barren, 
and afford a very unpleafant profpect to a traveller. A league to the calt of this 
mountain there is a large village called Ereflo on the fide of a hill, itis moftly inhabited 
by Chriftians, and from it one enters into a plain by the fea on the fouth-fide of the 
ifland. In the fouth-ca‘t part of this plain there is a finall hill, on which the antient 
city of Ereffus ttood, placed by the antients two miles and a quarter from cape Sigri, 
though it cannot be lefs than two leagues. ‘The top of the hill is of an oval figure,. 
and there are great remains of the wall that encompaffed it, and of a round tower ‘at 
the gaft end ; I faw near it an entablature of white marble, in the frieze of which there 
is an imperfect Greek infcription ; I obferved feveral large cifterns under ground, and 
there appears to have been a confiderable fuburb round the hill, at the foot of which 
I faw a wall built of flones of five or fix fides each ; a fign of great antiquity. From 
this place I travelled northward between the mountains, and turning to the eaft pafed 
through a village; about two leagues to the north-eaft of it we came to the gulph of 
Caloni, and to a narrow part of it, which is about a league from the entrance of the 


* Rorfus abttalit infulas mari, junxitque terris: Antiffam Lefbo, Plin, Hitt. ii. gt. & Ovid, Mctam- 
lib. xv. ver, 278. } Livius, xlv. 32, Plin, Hit. xy, 39. £ Strabo, i. 60. 
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bay. Juft without.this narrow part there is a {mall yan on which there is.a ruined 
church, and on the weit fide, on the height near the ferry, are remains of a wall which 
was built to fupport the hanging ground ; it is likewife built of ftones of five fides. 
This gulph of Caloni extends to the north in between the land at leaft four leagues, 
and is about a league broad, being fhut in by a narrow entrance not a mile over, and 
would be a very good harbour, if there was depth of water ; at the further end of it is 
a fmall-town called Caloni, near which I was informed that there is a convent and a 
nunnery, the latter is of the fame kind as thofe in Scio; I was informed that there is 
a fmall-convent to the north-eaft of Ereffo. The antient Pyrrha muft have been on 
this bay of Caloni, a great part of the country on the eaft fide of it is now called Pera, 
where I concluded from the bricks and tiles which I faw feattered about: the fields, 
that there had been fome antient buildings; but as the greateft part of that city was 
deftroyed by the incroaghment of the fea, it cannot be expeéted that there fhould be 
any great remains of it*, This gulph muft be what Strabo calls the Pyrrhean Euripus, 
from its refemblance to a narrow f{treight between two lands; and here the land muft 
be narroweft, as he fays it was from the Pyrrhean Euripus to the other fea near the 
village of Afgirus ; he fays Pyrrha had been deftroyed, and. that it had a port, from 
which, that’s from the north-eaft corner of it, Mytilene was only ten miles diftant, 
though it cannot be lefs than fifteen, as it is now computed. The country to the eatt 
of this bay for about two leagues to the mountains abounds with corn, and is called 
Bafilika; there are in it five or fix villages, which are moftly inhabited by Turks : 
there are fome baths here of very hot waters, which are now frequented, as they 
appear to have been formerly from the ruins that are feen about them. They ufe the 
waters for bathing, and alfo drink them, though they have found falt in them; there 
feems alfo to be a compofition of iron and fulphur in them, and I believe, a very fmall 
degree of copper ; they are very purging, and much efteemed for removing dangerous 
obftru€tions and fcrophulous diforders. Near thefe baths are fome other hot waters 
not frequented, which probably are of the fame nature. Further to the eaft, towards 
the mountains, there is a {mall convent of the virgin Mary. From this place the road 
goes through the middle of the ifland to the north-eaft, over the mountains to Port Iéro, 
or, as it is called by the failors, Port Olivieré; the entrance of it is near to the eaft 
end of the ifland, and opens to the fouth-eaft; it is a large bafin, encompafled with 
hills covered with wood, the entrance is fo narrow that it is not feen from within; fo 
that the port appears like a large lake; it is about two leagues long and near a league 
braad; the water is very deep, and it is one of the moft beautiful ports I ever faw; 
the fhips often come into it to be loaded with oil, On the fouth-fide of it there are 
feven-or eight villages, called the villages of léra, retaining the name of the antient city 
Hiera, fpoken of by Pliny, as deftroyed; and neither Strabo nor Ptolemy make 
mention either of the town or port. To the weft of thefe villages, and of the harbour, 
there is a fmall convent at a place called Quatrotrito, which belongs to the bifhep of 
Mytilene, and is a fort of a country-houfe for that prelate; to the fouth-weft of it, on 
tie hills, there is a large rich village called Aiaffo; it has a great revenue from the oil 
o! the olive-trees that grow on the mountains, and pays no other rent for the lands, 
bat a certain quantity of tar every year for the ufe of the grand fignior’s naval arma- 
ment; they make it of the pine-trees that grow on the mountains. Or the north-fide of 
the port there are hot baths, probably of a limeftone water, for they have no tatte; 
from this place the road goes over the hills about two leagues to Mytilene. 1 obferved 
on a hill near thre town feveral round ftones of the pyrites kind. Among many other 
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great men of this ifland were Theophraftus and Phanias, the Peripatetic philofophers, 
and difciples of Ariftotle; the former being efteemed by Ariftotle himfelf, the moft 
eloquent of all his {cholars, on which account his great matter gave him that name, and 
decided a controverfy in relation to his fucceffor, by calling for two forts of wine, and 
giving the preference to the Lefbian. : 
This ifland is governed by an officer called a Nafir, who receives all the revenues 
of it, which arife from a fifth part of the produce of the ifland from Chriftians, and 
a feventh from Turks; and this-officer appoints agas over a certain number of villages. 
The two cities of Mytilene and Molivo are governed each by its mofolem, and have 
a cadi for adminiftering’ juftice. The foil of this ifland is very rich, though there is 
but little of it improved, infomuch that they have not corn fufficient for their own con- 
fumption ; the people, efpecially the Greeks, being very flothful, and fupported by the 
produce of their oil, which requires but a little labour only at one feafon of the year ; 
for the women and children gather up the olives as they drop, which being ground by 
horfe mills, are preffed with large {crew preffes, which they have for that purpofe ; 
and the oil is put into fkins. The women have no better charaéter for their chaftity, 
nor the men for their fobriety, than in former times. . As this ifland is fo neaf the 
continent, it is much infefted with robbers in the {ummer, who core over in {mall 
boats, attack people in the road, and if they apprehend any danger, return to the 
continent with their booty, or lie lurking in the woods. Oo 


Cuar. V.— Of the land of Tenedos. ; 


AFTER I had been at Conftantinople I went from the Dardanels to Tenedos. This 
ifland was calléd by the antients Calydna, and there are two iflands to the fouth of it, 
which are now called by the fame name ; it was alfo called Leucophrys. The antients 
fay, that it was five miles from the continent, but now it is computed to be nine, thirty 
from Imbrus, twenty from cape Jenichahere, or Sigeum, and ninety from Mytilene; 
it is five miles long and four broad : the antients computed it to be eleven miles and a 
quarter in circumference. The city of this ifland was reckoned among thofe of Molia, 
and it is faid to have had two ports, one of which, I fuppofe, is the port now fre- 
quented, and the other is to the weft of the caftle clofe to the town, which is expofed 
to the north wind. The Grecian fleet that came againft Troy Jay here, but it was not 
then efteemed a good port. The road for fhipping towards the continent is looked 
on as very fafe. There was a temple here to Sminthean Apollo, which probably was 
in the fine efplanade before the caitle, where there now remain fome fluted pillars of 
white marble, which are about two feet and a half in diameter. ‘The only town on-the 
ifland is fituated towards the north-eaft corner of it, in which there are two hundred 
Greek families, and three hundred Turkifh ; the former have a church and three poor 
convents in the town, and are under the bithop of Mytilene; the caitle is a large 
high building, on a little rocky cape between the two ports, having a large efplanade 
to the land; it is very probable that this caftle, or fome part of it, niay be the remains 
ofthe granaries that Juftinian built to preferve the corn which was brought from Egypt 
from being fpoiled, in cafe the fhips which were bound to Conftantinople fhould be 
detained by contrary winds. The country about the town is rocky and unimproved, 
and the Turks will not permit them to cultivate that quarter; but on the north-fide 
there is a fmall {pot well improved. This ifland belongs to tke captain bafhaw, and 
only maintains the janizaries of the caftle; the chief export is good wine and brandy. 
oles very fhort ftay in this ifland, and lay on board an Englith fhip, which was in 
the rozd. * 
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Cuap. VI.— Of the [land of Lemnos. 


FROM the road of Tenedos we failed to Lemnos ; paffing to the fouth of Imbrus, 
which is thirty miles from Tenedos, and is fituated to the fouth-weft of the cape, 
that is at the entrance of the Dardanels; this ifland was facred to Mercury, and has 
on it five or fix villages, in two of which there are caftles: there are filver mines to. 
wards the fouth part of the ifland, but the ore requires fo much licthargy of lead to be _ 
mixed with it, that it does not anfwer the expence. 

The high ifland, called Samandrachi, is to the north-weft of it, which at firft had 
the name of Samos, and afterwards Samothrace, or Samos of Thrace, to diftinguifh it 
from Samos of Tonia ; if L miftake not, there is only one town or village in it; the 
ifland was facred to Cybele, and fhe is reported to have lived in it for fome time. It 
is faid that Jupiter had three children here by Eleétra, grand-daughter of Atlas, namely, 
Dardanus, who founded the Trojan kingdom, Jafion who had Corybas by Cybele, 
from whom her pricfts were called Corybantes, and Harmonia the wife of Cadmus. 
Perfes, when he was defeated by the Romans, fled to this ifland. 

We landed on the eaft fide of Lemnos, at a bay well fheltcred every way, except 

. from the eaft; there are two villages near it called Odopole and Calliope. This ifland 
is called Lemnos by the Greeks, and by the Italian mariners Stalimene, from the Greek 
expreffion Eis tt Lemno, when they {peak of going to this ifland: Lemnos was firft in- 
habited by a people of Thrace, then by the Pelafgians, and afterwards by the Athenians, 
ufttil it became fubject to the Romans. Great part of the ifland is hilly, but the plains 
and valleys are fruitful, produce great quantity of corn and wine, and. fome filk and 
cotton, which they manufacture at home, making a fort of ftuff of filk and flax mixed, 
which is much ufed for fhirts, and is called meles, and a fort of filk like gauze, very 
light and tranfp@rent, called brunjuke, which is much ufed by the ladies for their under 
garments ; they alfo export butter and cheefe made of goats milk, efpeciaily the latter. 
‘They have a ftrong middle fize race of horfes, which are remarkable her walking 
faft. This ifland is noted fer the Terra Lemnia, called both by the Greeks and Turks 
the Ftoly Earth ; it is faid to have the fame natural virtue as the Terra Sigillata of Cala. 
bria, confequently it is not carried into Chriftendom, but is only ufed in the Levant. 
This earth was in efteem among the antients, who attributed the virtue of it to Vulcan’s 
fallug from his horfe'on the fide of the hill where it is found, by which his thigh was 
broke ; a fable which is thought to have its rife from a fuppofition that they firft prac. 
tifed here the art of working iron. ‘The Greeks, and even the Turks, imagine that it 
has a miraculous virtue, when it is taken before the fun rifes on the fifteenth’of Auguft, 
which with them is the day of the afcenfion of the Virgin Mary ; for this purpofe the 
Greeks and ‘Turks, with their magiftrates, aflemble at the place, which. is called 
Alokomo: a prici performs a fervice about half an hour long; one of the laity 
amone the Grecks killing a fheep, which the Turks carry away and eat, the Greeks 
not cating flefh at that time; then a man digs the earth, and throws it out; the wai. 
wede and cadi take eighty okes, each near three pounds weight, which they fend to 
the Grand dignior, in order, as i was informed, to make the cups out of which he 
drinks, and the people take what they pleafe. ‘This earth is dug on the fide of a low 
hill, which ts to the fouth-weft of Cokino port, and to the nerth of the port called the 
Golph : the hole they have made is not large, as it lies near the furface: the earth 
refembles pipe clay; there are three thick veins which are white, and two fmaller 
that are red ; the latter is moft citeemed the people carry it home, and gmake it into 
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bails, and feal it, as they have occafion, with a feal on which the Turkifh name of it is 
cut; and when it is taken at other times, they think it has not fo great virtue. 

About a league to the eaft of Caftro, the chief town of the ifland, there are hot 
baths, which they call Thermé; the waters are lukewarm, and feem to run on a lime- 
ftone: I was told alfo, that under the caftle there is'an alum water, which I did not 
fee. On each fide of the port where I landed there is a falt lake; that to the north 
dries up in the fummer, is called Alke-Limne [the Salt Lake], and leaves a cake of 
falt, which they purify for the ufe of the ifland; the other, which they call the Mill- 
lake, is not fo falt, and is of no ufe. To the north of this port there isa large cape called 
Ecatokephale [the Hundred Heads], where there is a port of that name,, on which I 
was told there are remains of an antient city called Palaiopolis; but I have reafon to 
think I was mifinformed, and that Palaiopolis is on a head of land to the north of 
Cokino port, which I faw from the place where the earth is dug, and is to the weft of 
Ecatokephale, becaufe travelJers mention a ruined city at Cokino, as the antient 
Hepheltia, To the fouth of thefe places, and of the road which leads to Caftro, from 
the port where I landed, there isa fine port called Golpho, which is near twenty miles 
in circumference: the entrance is fo narrow that the bay appears like a large lake; to 
the eaft of it there is a town called Madrou, where there is a caftle; and to the welt of 
it isa large village called Sarpe. 

The chief town, Caftro,on the welt of the ifland, is about afmile in circumference, apd. 
probably the antient city Myrina was on this fpot ; to the weft of it there is a high 
rocky cape, on which there is a caftle very ftrongly fituated ; there are about eight hun- 
dred families in the town, and the number of Greeks and Turks is near equal: the 
Greeks have three churches, and their bifhop refides here, who has an income of about 
four purfes a year. The waiwode has this ifland as an hereditary feud, paying about 
nine purfes a year for it to the captain bafhaw, or high admiral, who, whqnever he comes 
this way, makes him pay confiderably more, on pretences that he has permitted corn 
to be exported contrary to law, or the like, which the waiwode is very well able to 
bear, making, at leaft, fifty purfes a year advantage by this ifland. A cadi and janizer 
aga refides at this place, and the feyeral military bodies are here, which are in mott 
other towvns. ‘There are fixty villages in the ifland, feven monatteries, and about feven. 
thoufand Greek families, and three thoufand of the Turks. About thirty miles to the 
fouth of Lemnos I faw the fmall ifland of Strati, which is uninhabited. I could get no 
information of a volcano in Lemnos, which is mentioned by the antients, nor of a laby- 
Tinth, that is faid to have been in this ifland. 


Cuap, VIE — Of the ifland of Samos. 


FROM Mytilene we went to Smyrna, and from that city to Segigieck, Ephefus, and 
Scala Nouva, where we embarked for Samos. ‘This ifland, when it was inhabited by 
the Carians, was called Parthenias ; it afterwards had the name of Anthemus ; it was 
then called Melamphylus, and laft of all Samos. It was computed to be feventy-five miles 
in circumference, and is fituated to the north-welt of the promontory ‘Trogylium in 
Tonia: the two eaftern points.of the ifland were computed to be but feven ftadia from 
that promontory, though both the one and the other cantiot be much lef than a league 
from the continent ; the furtheft to the weit was called Pofidicum, or the promontory 
of Neptune. The weft part of the ifland is the cape ard mountain formerly” called 
Ampelus, which now has the name"of Carabachtes, and the cape is called cape Fournos, 
from the oppofite iflands; this mountain ftretches through the whole ifland to the eaft; 
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fo that Sashos is hilly, and like all the other iflands, is very rocky; it runs naturalby inte 
wood, of which there are all forts that grow in Afia, except that I did not: obferve the 
cyprefs tree on this ifland. 

Samos was under the Perfians and Athenians, and fometimes was governed by its 
‘own tyrants, or kings; of thefe one of the moft famous was Polycrates, with whom 
Anacreon lived, who often mentions him in his poems: Pythagoras was of this ifland 
at the fame time, but out of a diftalte of the tyranny that reigned in it, he travelled 
to Egypt, Babylon, and at laft to Italy, where he died, after having improved all thole 
countries by his excellent philofophy. Among the Athenian citizens, who were fent 
to this ifland as a colony, was the father of Epicurus; that philofopher was educated 
here and in Teos, and afterwards went to Athens, where he was contemporary with 
Menander the comedian. 

We firft landed at the port of Vahti, which is a bay that lies open to the north-eaft, 
and isa good port when there is not a very {trong ngrtherly wind. The town is 
fituated about half a mile from it tothe fouth, and is built up the fide of a hill; there 
aré in it above five hundred houfes, and fix churches, with a bell to each of them, as 
all the churches in the ifland have: tle whole town confifts of Greek Chriftians, of 
whom there are about two hundred fouls. The convent of St. Mary is near a league 
to the north-caft of this place. ‘The town of Vahti lives by fithing, and by an export 
af wine, which is very good, efpecially a white mufcadine fort, like that which is 
fold with us for Greek wine, of whieh the beft fells for about a half penny a quart. 

From Vahti I went two leaues towards the eaft end of the ifland; the paflage 
between it and the continent of Afia is called the boghas, that is the mouth, 
or ftreight of the pailire: one: of the eighteen towns, or villages of the ifland 
called Palaiocaftro is in the way to it. ‘To the north of it is the port Cafonefi, 
and a finall iflaid in it of the fame name, lying open to the north-eaft: to the 
eat of tiis is the fouth-eaft point of the ifland; there are two little bays to the 
weft, which are open to the fouth-eaft, and are excellent harbours, The two 
points of the northern port appear to be the lands which are neareft to the continent. 
The foutkern point commands a fine view, and there are ruins of a very {trong tower 
on it, which was probsbly defigned to guard the coaft. From this point, they¢fay, an 
iron chain went acrofs to the oppofite fide, though it is not eafy to conjeture what 
end it could anfwer, unlefs it were to receive a tribute from ships that pafled that way. 
On both thefe bays there appears to have been a village, each of which had a church ; 
one of tien called St. Mary’s, has two or three marble pillars in it lying on the ground, 
Ta the fouth-weli of the point, on which there are ruins of a tower, is another cape, 
and beyond that a {mall bay, to the weft of which there is a cape, which I take to be 
the promortory of Neptune; and oppofite to it is an ifland called by the antients 
Narthekis ; and over againft that is the northern point of the promontory Trogylium ; 
the fourhern part extending fomewhat farther to the weft; being, as Strabo obferves, 
the neareft land to Greece, at the promontory of Attica, called Sunium, from which 
it is one hundred ard thirty-two miles and a half; oppofite to this point is the {mall ifle 
Trogylium. There is a little bay at cape Neptune, and to the weft of it is the antient 
port of the city of Samos, now called the port of Tigani; which is the -harbour of 
Cora, the capital town of theifland, near a league from it. The bay is fmall, and it 
is a very bad port, being expofed to the fouth winds, from which little boats are 
fheltered by-a {mall head of land ; and yet the fea runs fo high that in winter they are 
Rot fecure trom damage. An artificial mole, now ruined, was built from the boftom 
of the bay, extending towards the head of land, which made the narrow entrance of 
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the antient harbour, as it dées now of the prefent. This, though it does not now 
feem to be a great work, yet it may be the remains of that mole which was efteemed 
one of the wonders of Samos, and is faid to have been two hundred and fifty paces 
long. ‘The port within feems to have been filled up, and the fea has loft on the weft 
fide, for there is a flat, about a hundred paces wide, toa broad ruin, which being an 
inclined plain, feems to have becn the foundation for fteps down to the fhipping, which 
might come up to this place when the port was kept clean and open, and the thips 
might lie there fecure from all winds when the pier was entire: thefe {teps were on 
the eaft fide of that high land, which is to the weft of the port, and feems to have 
been the fortrefs of the city towards the fea; it is alow rocky hill, about five hundred 
paces broad from eaft to weft, anda hundred from north to fouth; the remaining part 
to the north being flat ; the middle part of it rather higher than the reft, is a hundred 
feet fquare, and appears to have been very ftrongly fortified with a wall and foffee ; 
and at a {mall diftance from it on one fide there is a fally port, cut down through the 
rock to the fea: there are great remains of very {trong works towards the fouth; and 
on the welt fide is the bed of a winter torrent, which might fill a bafon for {mall gallies : 
to the weft of this torrent there is a plain fpot, full of pieces of columns, which feem 
to be the remains of a forum. The old city Samos extended about eight hundred 
paces beyond this to the weft; the plain being about a quarter of armile wide to the 
foot of the hill, which was called mount Ampelus, The weftern walls extended up the - 
fteep fide of this hill, and on the top of the hill to the brow on the other fide, along 
which the northern wall was continued to the eaft of the hill, where turning to the 
fouth, oppofite to the middle of the bay, it croffed a rivulet, to another low hill which 
feems to have been much inhabited, and going along to the north fide of it, it turns 
down to the fea to the pier in the middle of the bay; north of this inclofure I faw 
fome broken marble coffins, fome of which were covered with the ufual lids, and others 
with. large {tones laid acrofs. The city walls are cafed infide and out with white marble, 
being filled up within with fmall ftones; they are ten, twelve, or fifteen feet thick, 
according to the ftrength of the fituation, and at the top are covered with very large 
hewn ftones; they are built with {quare towers at about fixty paces diftance, unlels 
where the hill is fo fteep as to make them unneceflary. The walls do not feem to have 
been above fifteen feet high, but are the moft beautiful I have feen; and fome parts 
of them on the top of the hill are entire. Below there are remains of a theatre, the 
feats of which were not built on arches, but on the fide of the hill; it was two hundred 
and forty tect wide, and the fpace for the feats was eighty fect wide; it is built of 
white marble, and there are remains of an arch ten feet wide in the front of it. 
‘The walls are built in a very particular manner in the front; the ruins appeared in 
that manner, though probably there was an entrance in the front. It is a ruftic Huild- 
ing, the {tones being rounded fo as to make a fegment of near a quarter of a circle, 
and towards the lower part of every tier are knobs at certain diftances, which make it 
look more ruftic; they might be hewn fo in order to command the ftones in placing them. 
‘Towards the weft fide of the town there are ruins of two or three very confiderable 
buildings, which are fo deftroyed that it is impoffible to judge of what nature they 
were, and there are many walls to the weft of them, efpecially teveral arches, like thoic 
which are now built in the eaft for fhops ; it is faid that formerly they ferved for that 
purpofe, and probably there was a town here in the middle ages, which might continue 
ull the iflands were taken from the Chriftians, when they might move farther from 
the fea, not to be expofed to the infults of the corfairs. ‘Vo the weft of thefe there is 
a large pond made by a wall that confines the waters which comes from the hills; it 
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does not feem to be a very antient work, but poflibly may have been defigned for a 
mill, as there is a mill race from it on a wall, which extends to a building, where, they 
fay, there formerly was one. In this part there are likewife two or three {mall ruined 
churches, and to the north of the port there is a confiderable ruin of a building of 
hewn ftone, with two or three tiers of brick, at the diftance of every four feet, which, 
they fay, was a church and palace, probably the cathedral; and at this time there is a 
fmall church within it, dedicated to St. Nickolas. ‘The hill over the lower city is of 
white marble, and there are feveral grots in the fide of it, which were the quarries of 
the city. The inhabitants were at great expence to bring water to the town by an’ 
aquedu&, the remains of which are feen all along the fides of the hills for a league 
to the weft, having its rife at or near the river Imbrafius; the channel for the water was 
“made on a low wall, except in a very few places, where there are remains of fome 
arches over a valley on the eaft fide of the city; thefe arches were at leaft fixty feet 
high ; and above them, on the other hill, are a great number of grots, which were 
quarries, and are cut in like galleries, or as large {quare_piazzas, fupported by fquare 
pillars of the natural rock ; thefe were doubtlefs dug in order to build the aqueduct, 
aver which they are, and alfo for the ufe of the city, being a free-ftone, and more eafily 
worked than the marble. AsI went one day to vifit thefe grottos alone, fome fhep- 
herds who were feeding their flocks on the hills, called to me; but as I did not un- 

- ftand their meaning, I went on: I had been informed that they found falt in fome of 
thefe grottos, and my curiofity led me to tafte the earth in feveral of them: I learnt 
afterwards that a man who died of the plague at the port, about three weeks before, 
was buried in one of the grottos, and that the shepherds called to mein order to pre- 
vent my going into them. : 

About half a mile to the weft of the old city the hills retire to the north, fo as to 
make the plain on the fea about two miles wide, and a league long from eaft to welt. 
Itake this plain to be the Heraion of Strabo, to which, he fays, the fubirb of the city’ 
extended, and not the temple of Juno, or the cape to the weft of it, as fome have ap- 
prehended ; for the temple of Juno being at the fouth-weft corner of the plain, the 
ground to the eaft of it would be a very wet fituation for a fuburb in the winter, as. 
it is for the moft part a morafs; fo that it is moft probable that this quarter to which the 
fuburb of the city extended was fituated here, and had its name from being the neareft. 
building this way to the temple of Juno. 

The temple of Juno was ‘another of the wondérs of Samos; and it was a very. 
extraordinary building, both with regard to its fize, and the manner of its archite€ure ;. 
it was built near the fea, fronting to the eaft. Several of the bafes and pedeftals: 
remain.on the north fide, though they are almoft buried in the ground, and likewife a. 
part of one of the cohmms; and on the fouth fide there is almoft an entire thaft remain-. 
ing. The pillars were built of feveral round {tones laid one on another ;. they are 
of white marble, and the bafes of grey. One of the thafts which feems to be entire, 
confifts of feventeen ftones, from two feet to three feet and a half thick 3 thefe ftones are 
‘moved every way out of their places in a very extraordinary manner, as if it were the 
effect of an earthquake ; I faw part of two round capitals of grey marble; I found 
that ane of them was four feet five inches diameter ;, but as the pillars are five feet fix 
inches, it feem probable that they belonged to pillars on the infide of the temple; they 
feem to have been Doric capitals, This temple was‘famous for a great number of 
fine ftatues. I faw part of a large one of grey marble, the head and legs of which 
were broken off, and it appeared to be a work of no mean hand. At fome diftance 
to the north-welt of the temple are three finall hills, to the welt of which there are 
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great figns of buildings: in a ruined edifice, which feemed to be of the middle ages 
there ts a {mall relief of a man, probably defigned for Hercules, having thefe letters 
under it AAKEIAH. About half a mile to the weft of the temple there is a rivulet, 
which is the antient Imbrafius, on which, they fay, Juno was born, under a white willow, 
and there are a great number of thefe trees on it, which grow up in a fpiral form 
to a great height. This river comes from the mountains, and runs near a villace 
fituated on them, called Baounda, where there is a red earth, of which it is {uppofed 
the antients made the earthen ware, which was famous here; and if I miftake not, 
was firft invented in Samos; the pipes of the aqueduct were made of it: I faw fome 
of them from fix to eight inches in diameter, and alfo in Cora others of ftone, bored 
thorough, and about the fame fize, ‘The river runs below by a ruinous village called 
Milo, which is almoft forfaken by reafon of the injuries they have received from the 
corfairs. 

The third wonder of Samos was a canal cut through the mountains to convey the 
water of a river on the north-fide of it to the city, which muft have been near half a 
mile long ; this is mentioned by Herodotus. 1 could not meet with any information 
about it; only they talk much of grots that go under ground to the old city, but I 
could not find any grot that I could fuppofe was for that purpofe ; and if there was 
fuch a canal, it muft have been made before they had invented the way of carrying 
water on aqueducts round the hills, which could have been very eafily done in this 
place. As I was leaving Samos, I copied fome fragments of infcriptions juft dug out 
of the ground from a wall, on the outfide of which there was a portico; it is the re. 
mains of the large building mentioned towards the weft énd of the city ; one of the 
infcriptions feemed to be to the honour of a perfon who had gained the prize in fome 
games to Apollo. 

The capital @f, the ifland, called Cora, is at the north-weft corner of the plain, on 
the fide of a roeRy mountain ; it is a poor ill-built place, having more the afpe&t of a 
country village than a town ; it has notwith{tanding about twelve fmall churches in it, 
and two hundred and fifty houfes; there are fome imperfect infcriptions and broken 
. Teliefs there, which are moftly about the churches; I faw a defaced one of a naked 
youth, with a dove in his hand, of very fine fculpture. About a league to the eaft of 
this place, towards Vahti, is the village of Mytilene; there is a curious relief in the wall 
of the church a little defaced, which feems to be fepulchral, and has on it the name of 
the perfon, Apollonius, who probably was a phyfician, for one of the figures has a 
leaf in the hand, which I faw alfo in another relief, and it refembles very much the 
leaf of an herb that grows among the rocks in this ifland, and is called Pafcalifa; it is 
much ufed there at this time for feveral diforders, being ofa purging’quality. At fome 
diftance to the weft of this village is the higheft mountain of the ifland called Cara- 
bounieh [The Black Hill], which feems to be the Cercetus of the antients. They have 
a white earth in Samos, which has fomething of the nature both of pipe clay and fullers 
earth, they call it Gouma, and as they ufe it for wafhing they call it Gouma faboni, {foap 
earth ]];"they have the fame in Milo ; the women and children eat it, as well for amufe- 
ment as for a fort of nourifhment; but as it makes them drink much water, it is 
thought that it caufes a fwelling of the fpleen, and alfo dropfies: this probably is one 
ef thofe white earths of Samos ufed by the antients in medicine. Julap and fcamony 
grow here ; I have been informed that the latter is not the beft; and they do not 
collect the julap for fale. The people in Samos are much given to revelling and drank- 
ennefs, and are very poor; they till their own lands, and have no fervants but their 
own children ; the ladies of the higheit rank in Samos, even to the governor’s wife, 
go to the fountain for water, and do every kind of work. 
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They have little trade, except an export of wine and raw filk ; the latter is fent to 
Scio to be manufadiured there, to the value of about eight thoufand dollars a year ; 
they alfo export fome corn, though contrary to law, and are generally obliged to im- 
port afterwards for their own ufe. In fome of the grots I mentioned they find falt 5 
as they have kept their cattle in them at night during the winter feafon, it is fuppofed 
that the falt which is in the dung of the animals, in time, by the moifture of the place, 
makes acoat of falt on the furtace of the earth; this the Grecks take clandcftinely, 
that the Turkith governor may not deprive then ef that benefit, or raife money on 
them; they call it a fal nitre, and I was informed that it is ufed alfo to make pun- 
powder ; they have falt pans in the plain of Cora, and export the falt they make into 
the continent. They alfo fend out a great quantity of the timber of the pine-tree to 
build fhips and boats, efpecially to Patmos. At the north-weft part of the ifland 
there is a {mall town called Carlovafi, from which they carry wine and oranges to 
Segigieck ; there is no harbour there, but three leagues to the weft is a port called 
Sitan. 

‘The lands of this ifland belong to the mofque in Conftantinople called Tophana- 
jamefi; they meafure them once in feven years, by a meafure which is a fingle pace, 
and for ferty fquare paces they pay about ten or twelve medins a year, each medin being 
three farthings ; the whole revenue that arifes from the land amounts yearly to about 
twenty-two purfes, In the cighteen villages and towns of the ifland there are twelve 
hundred and fixty that pay the harach, or poll-tax, which amounts to twenty purfes 
more; and the Turkifh goygrnor makes about ten purfes of what they call Avanias, 
which are fines on deaths, and for crimes ; for this is the profitable way they have of 
punifhing even murder; unlefs a Chriftian happens to kill a Turk, though the few Turks 
that are here ftand in fear of the Chriftians. 

The ifland is governed by a‘Yurkifh waiwode and cadi, the formerjhaving the care 
of the revenues, and the latter adminifters juftice in the capital, and gocs round to the 
villages four or five times a year for that purpofe. The aga alfo has a fervant in fome 
of the principal villages, who is a fort of governor; they have likewife a Chriftian 
governor called the aga, who is a man of the greateft intereft, is chofen by the people, 
and generally remains in the office for life ; he has a great influence on the people; and 
the waiwode and cadi feldom do any thing of importance, unlefs he is prefent to give 
his advice. ‘I'he waiwode continues in office for feven years, paying a certain yearly 
fum, and makes the moft of it. This is the regular government of the ifland; but 
about three years ago a troop of banditti Chriftians from the Morea and other parts, to 
the number of about fifty, came into the ifland well-armed, raifed moncy on all the 
viHages, murdered feveral people,andamong them theChriftian aga; fore galleottes were 
fent againft them, and they were difperfed, except about twenty, who fubmitted to the 
government, and pretend to havea liberty to carry arms, and in reality govern the ifland 
in every thing, nm which they are pleafed to interfere; they marry themfelves by force 
to the richeft parties, and being difperfed through the villages do what they pleafe, and 
have a captain at the head of them, maintaining themfelves by the moncy they have 
raifed ; and this fmall number of men renders the ifland very unhappy, the Turkith 
governors themfelves ftanding in awe of them, and no one has courage or refolution to 
oppofe them. 

The bifhop of Samos refides in Cora; there are five monafteries in the ifland, but no 
nunnery ; there are only three or four priefts in each of them, anda fuflicient number of 
caloyers to til their land, : 
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Cuap, VIL — Of the Mand of ‘Patmos. 


FROM Samos we failed to Patmos, which is one of the iflands, called by the antients 
Sporades ; it is in the Icarian fea, direétly fouth of thofe {mall iflands which are betweer 
Nicaria and Samos. Patmos is computed, by the modern Greeks, to be forty miles. 
round, though the antients fpeak of it only as thirty ; and it docs not feem to be fo 
much. Onthe eaft fide there is a deep bay, and on the weft two fmall ones, which 
make the north and fouth part of the ifland peninfulas: the neck of land which joins 
them is not above a quarter of a mile broad: the town was formerly on the eaft fide of 
the ifthmus, but the people removed to the hill on the fouth for fear of the corfairs, 
and built a town about the convent, which is on the fummit of the high hill. 

There is a {maller convent about half way up the hill; it is called Apocalypie, in 
which there is a grot, now converted into a church, where they fay St. John lived 
when he was banifhed to this ifland, and where they affirm he writ the Revelations ; it is 
nine paces long and four wide, cut entirely out of the rock, except on the north fide, 
where it opens to the chapel of St. Anne, and in the middle there is a fquare pillar, 
which feems defigned to fupport the rock: to the eaft of this.pillar there is a crack 
which goes all acrofs the grotto, by which they fay the Holy Ghoft fpzke to'St. John 
when he writ the Revelations and the Gofpel; for the monks fay, that, according to 
the teftimony of fome of the fathers, he wrote the Gofpel here as well as the Revelations : 
they. fay he was feventeen years in this ifland, which feems to be a miftake for as many 
months, becaule it isagreed by the learned that he was here but cighteen months; for 
he returned to Ephefus when the exiles were fet at liberty by Nerva. This convent is 
a fort of novitiate, or feminary fubject to the great convent, and is governed by a pro- 
feffor, whom they they call Didafcalos, who has a mafter under him: they teach the 
antient Greek, ‘Which they call Hellenike, phyfics, metaphyfics, and divinity : they ufe 
the grammar of Conftantine Lafkares of Conftantinople, and the logic of Theophilus 
Corudaleos, both printed in Venice, and the phyfics and metaphyfics of the latter in 
manufcript, and the divinity of Georgius Quarefius of Scio, which is likewife in manu- 
fcript ; they teach in a large fchool ; the matter inftruéts the children in the grammar ; 
and the head profeffor teaches logic, philofophy, and divinity. I was prefent at their 
Icctures ; one of the fcholars read, and the profeffor explained it. TVhis fchool, and 
the prefent profeflor who governs it, are efteemed the beft in all the caft; they have 
about fifty {cholars who come from different countries, and-the greater part lodge in the 
two convents, though fome of them are in the town. 

The fituation of the town and great convent, which are on the top of the hill, is 
fomething like that of St. Marino: the convent refembles a caftle irregularly built, But 
the fmall church is very neat; it was founded, as Iam informed, by the emperor Alexius 
Commenius ; they have two large bells in it. The abbot is chofen once in two years 5 
there are in all two hundred members belonging to the convent, but there are only 
twenty priefts, and about forty caloyers in the monaftery. They have a {mall library, 
furnifhed with fome of the beft printed books, moftly the Greek fathers. The oldelt 
manufcript I faw there is a collection of the works of fome of the Greck fathers, which 
us I conjeCured might be a thoufand years old; they have alfo the Pentateuch, with 
the comments of divers perfons, and they told me that they had one with the hiftories 
painted iu it in the fame manner as the curious manufcript which belongs to the urch- 
bifhop of Smyrns. There are two,or three hermitages dependant on the convent, 
and the whole ifland belongs to it, as well as all the fmall ifles. to the eaff of it. From 
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the top of the convent I {aw moft of the iflands of the Archipelago: there is a nunnery 
in the town, dependent on the convent, which was founded by one of their abbots; it 
is inhabited by about thirty old women, who live by their indultry. 

There are ieven hundred houfes in the town, ‘but only a hundred and fixty perfons 
‘that pay the poll tax, except thofe that belong to the convent, who are about tto 
hundred, moft of the inhabitants being natives of other places. ‘Ihe convent pays two 
purfes yearly to the captain bafhaw for the ifland. 

Though the abbot has all the power, yet for the government of the people there are 
four vicardi for life, who are generally fucceeded by their fons. The inhabitants, 
who are all Chriftians, are mariners, or fhipwrights; for the ifland is a barren rock, 
and every thing is brought from without. The only export is cotton ftockings to 
Venice, to which city their fhips frequently go: they have a few gardens, and make 
alittle poor wine that will not keep above a month; they have good water; it is a 
very healthy ifland, and there has been no plague in it for forty years paft, fo that one 
fees many old people; for they are careful to guard againft infection, by making vellels 
perform quarantine which come from infeéted places. The people here are much 
civilized by the commerce they have abroad; they are immediately fubject to the 
patriarch ; and there are three hundred churches in the ifland. 
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Boox the Second. — Of Afia Minor. 
a 


Cuar.L—Of Afia Minor, and Ionia in general ; and of the city of Smyrna. 


HAT part of Afia, which has the Euxine and Mediterranean feas on three fides of 

it, was called by the antients Afia Mor, and by the eafterns Natolia or Anatole, 

that is, the eaftern country with regard to Greece and the iflands. The weftern part 
of it was diftinguifhed by the name of Afia on this fide mount Taurus, which was 
bounded to the eaft by the river Halys, The eaftern part, beyond and about mount 
Taurus confifted of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, Pifidia, [fauria, 
and Lycaonia. On this fide of the Halys to the north was Paphlagonia, Galatia, and 
Bithynia ; all the other parts, which took in the whole the weftern coaft, was Afia 
Proper; in which were the two Phrygias, the two Myfias, HEolia, Lydia, Ionia, Caria, 
and Doris: almoft all thefe were colonies of the Greeks, who eftablithed free cities 
here, at firft, in fome meafure, fubje& to the mother city from which they came; but 
afterwards they were governed fucceffively by the Perfian and Greek monarchs. For 
fome time Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Lydia, and Caria had their kings, as well as Pontus 
and Cappadocia, The kings of Syria likewife, after Alexander, had footing Afia 
4 inor ; 
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Minor; and Philetwrus, general of Lyfimachus, laid the foundation for the kingdom 
of Pergamus, which he left to Eumenes, and fo it defcended to the two kings of the name 
of Attalus; the laft of which made the Romans his heirs, who delivered thefe countries 
from the tyranny of the kings of Syria, and left their kings and cities to enjoy their 
ufwial liberties ; but the people favouring fome difturbances a were made, the Romane 
reduced the whole country into the form of a province, and governed it by pretors, 
among whom were Sylla, Lucullus, and Quintus the brother of Cicero. Auguftus 
made it a pro-confular province, from which time it was called Pro-confular Afia. 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia, after their kings were depofed, made another Province. 

Tonia was in the kingdom of Pergamus, famous of old for its twelve free cities, which 
were united together in council and forces for their common defence: they were colo- 
nies from Athens, and faid to be built by Ion, the Athenian, and from him this 
country had its name. It was bounded to the north by olia, where Phocea, an@ 
part of the river Hermus, were its utmoft extent ; to the eaft it was bounded by Lydia, 
as it was on the weft by the fea; and to the fouth it extended beyond the Mzander to 
the promontory Poffidium, having Caria for its boundary that way. It is faid, that the 
parts near Caria, as far as Ephefus, formerly belonged to the Carians; and the northern 
parts, with the ifles of Chius and Samus, were inhabited by the Leleges; but both 
being drove out by the Ionians, retired into Caria. Androclus, fon of Codrus, king 
of the Athenians, was head of the colony of the Ionians, and built Ephefus, where his 
family enjoyed the empty title and honour of kings. The other cities were built or 
improved by different perfons, who brought colonies to them. ‘The ‘capitals of the 
ilands of Samos and Chius were among the twelve cities; the other ten were Phoczxa,, 
Clazemene, Erythre, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, Ephefus, Priene, Miletus, and 
Myus. 

We embarked at Mytilene, and landed at Smyrna, The Smyrnaxans feparating 
themfelves from their brethren the Ephefians, built Smyrna on the {pot where the pre- 
fent city ftands, and by the intereft of the Ephefians were taken into this body,. and: 
made the thirteenth city of Ionia. The people of Smyrna firft inhabited a part of 
Ephefus; their name‘is derived from Smyrna, an Amazon; it 3s not mentioned, whe- 
ther they were defcended from her, or left their country under herconduét, This city: 
is towards the fouth-eaft corner of a deep bay, great part of which, to the welt, is: 
covered by the cape of Carabournou, which extends to the nosth, being a high moun- 
tain, and is part of the antient mount Mimas. Over againft the mouth of the-siver: 
Hermus there isa bank of fand, which runs to the fouth, and is fuppofed to be made by: 
the current of the river ; oppofite to this there is a point, on which a caftle is built, to: 
command the entrance of the port, the fhips being obliged to fail near it, by reafon of 
that bank of fand. This bay is three leagues wide at the weft end j about a mile: from: 
the fouth fide of it there is a fteep rocky hill, divided by a narrow vale from: the hills to» 
the eaft. The caftle of Smyrna ftands on this hill, which extends about half a mile to- 
the weft, towards the fea, I conjeGtured that the city of Smyrna in Straho’s time was. 
on this hill, and on the plain to the north and welt of it; and that whet.he calls the: 
Sinyrnean bay was that part of the gulph which is towarda the fouth-e:{t corner; for 
there were two antient cities, ‘To the north of this hill there is a {mall bay, which is 
now called the Old Port, to which all the {mall boats go: this, I conje€ture, was the 
port that could be fhut up of the fecond antient city. In this part there is a narrow 
plain fpet between the caftle and the fea; the prefent town is fituated on it, and. 
extends up the fide of the hill; the river Meles runs-to the eaft and north pf that: hill, 
and is faid to have paffed near the city walls. Twenty ftadia. from this, there ies 
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another bay, on which, Strabo fays, the old city of Smyrna ftood: I take that to be 
‘the bay which fets in to the eaft, about half a league to the north of the prefent city, 
which, by the Englith, is called Pege’s hole, extending near to a fine fource of waters, 
called the baths of Diana, that fall into. it in afmall ftream; about them there are fome 
{mall figns of buildings. This place is about the middle of the bay, which extends 
near a league and a half further to the north, having to the eaft a nne fruitful plain, 
twoleagues long, in which there are five or fix very pleafant villages. The Lydians 
deftroyed the antient city, and the Smyrneans, for four hundred years, lived near it 
in villages, till Antigonus and Lyfimachus rebuilt the city on the fpot where it was in 
Strabo’s time; it extended a little more to the fouth than the prefent, further up the 
hill, and not fo far to the north. Dolabella befieged Trebonius in this city, and put 
him to death, being one of the accomplices in the affaffination of Julius Czefar ; and he 
did great damage to the city for taking part with Trebonius. About half a mile fouth 
of the old port, and on the fouth fide of a part of the caftle hill, which extends to the 
fea, there are {ome remains of the walls of the fecond city, with a mole running out 
trom it into the fea, and fome other parts of the wall, as defcribed below *. ‘Lhe town 
might be about four miles in compafs, and was of a triangular form; it feems to have 
extended in length about a mile on the fea, and three miles on the north, fouth, and 
eaft fides, taking in the compals of the caftle, which is very large, being not lefs than 
three quarters of a mile in circumference ; the length of it is about twice the breadth ; 
itisa very indiflerent building, and ftands on the remains of a {trong cattle, the walls 
-of which were'of the fame kind of architeéture as the city walls on the hill; it is all in 
ruins, except a{mall part at the weft end, which is always kept fhut up. Onc of the 
gateways, of white marble, has been brought from another place, and in the architrave 
round the arch there is a Greek infcription of the middle ages: at another gate there is 
a coloflal head, faid to be that of the Amazon Smyrna; it is of fine workmanthip, and 
the treffes particularly flow in a very natural manner. Smyrna was one of the fineft 
cittes in thefe parts, and the ftreets were beautifully laid out, well paved, and adorned 
with porticos both above and below; there was in it a gymnafium, a library, the 
Homerium, which confifted of a portico, temple, and ftatue, dedicated to Homer: 
for of the feven cities which contended for the birth of that great poet, it has been 
almoft generally thought, that Smyrna has the belt title to that honour. There was 
alfo here, a temple of Mars, a circus, anda theatre, and yet there is now very little to 
be feen of all thefe things; the reafonis, that the new city is built on the {pot of the 
antient one, and moft of the materials of it have been removed to ferve for the modern 
buildings, and they are even now continually digging under ground for the ftones. 
Fhe {pot on which the theatre ftood, at the foot of the hill, towards the fouth end of 
‘the town, is all built upon: one fees very little of the circus, except the foundations ; 


* The city wall went up what they call the Windmill hill, on the top of which there are foundations as 
of a {mall caftle ; from this hill the wall runs about a furlong to the north, turns again to the caft, and 
goes upa fummit of the hill, whichis to the fouth of the Circus, from which turning north, and going 
eait of the Circus, it afterwards turns to the eaft for a little way, and fo joined the fouth-welt corner of the 
eaitle: the northern wall began from the north-weift corner of the caitle, defcends the caftle hill to the 
north-welt, in which direétion, I fuppofe, it went to the fea, through the middle of the prefent town, 
near the Armenian ftreet, where there are fome remains of a wall, built of very large hewn ftones, in which 
are cut feveral rough lines or letters, many of them in this fhape V, which has exercifed the learning of 
antiquarians to find out.for what purpofe thofe lines were made. Some think that it was defigned fur the 
initial letter of Vefpafian’s name ; though poffibly thefe lines might be made in the quarries from one {tone 
to another, to thew how they were to be placed in the building : indeed the walls above are built in a 
different mariner of rufticated ftone, which is not fo large; fo that this might be a later building, being in 
the ftyle of the work that was executed under the firft Greek emperors. ; 

if 
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it was hollowed down into the hill, not far from the fouth-weft corner of the caftle. 
At the north-weft corner of it is the tomb of St. Polycarp, who was here expofed to 
wild beafts, and torn to pieces by them. It is faid that great diforders had been com- 
mitted here by the Greeks at the time of his feftival ; and that a cadi laid hold on this 
_ pretence to get money, ordering that, in cafe any Chriftians came to it, the commu- 
nity of Chriftians fhould be obliged to pay fuch a fum; but as he could not obtain his 
end, he put up a {tone turban on it, as if ic were the tomb of fome Mahometan faint, 
by which he thought to have his revenge, in preventing the Chriftians from ever reforting 
to it again, which hitherto has had its effe&t. ‘There is a tradition, that the cathedral 
church of the archbifhop of Smyrna was built on the north fide of the cireus, which 
feems probable, there being fome ruins that look like the remains of fuch a building ; 
and to the fouth-eaft of it there is a fabric of three rooms, which had a portico before 
it, the pillars of which aretaken away. ‘This feems to be the building, mentioned’ by 
fome travellers, in which the council of Smyrna was held, it having been, probably, 
the fynod-room of the archbifhop, whofe houfe might have been between this and the 
church. There are remains, up the fide of the hill, of many vaults and paflages for 
water; and there are feveral arched vaults under houfes, the entrances to which are 
well built, of large hewn ftone: thefe vaults, dovbtlefs, belonged to the houfes of the 
old city. As they have no good water in Smyrna, the antients were very careful in 


making aqueduéts, in order to fupply the town with water; and the old aqueduct, 
which is now ruined, is undoubtedly very antient *. 


* There are fome hills to the eaft of the cattle hill; and about a league to the eaft of-it there is a narrow 
vale between the hills, where there is water, which probably was brought from that vale, round the hills, 
tothe city. The firlt figns of the aqueduct are about a mile to the eafl of the valley, in which the Meles 
runs; and to the eaft of the caftle there is a wall, which rans along on the height of the hill, higher or 
lower, according as the ground lies ; this wall goes near the vale in which the river Meles runs; the aque+ 
dué was then carried along the fide of the hill, and croffed the valley, where the high arches are all 
deftroyed, except fome part of the wall on the fide of the hills, and fome remains of the arch over the 
river; it was then, probably, carried along the fide of the hill to cifterns under the caftle ; the fide of the 
cattle being higher than the aquedué could poffibly be raifed. In this manner it feems to have fupplied all 
the parts about the cattle, and probably the lower town likewife: the wall is not built with arches; for 
there is only one arch acrofs the road that goes to the fouth, and three or four arches near it, where I 
difcovered the channel of the aqueduét in the wall, which was made of large {quare ftones, one ftone being 
let into the other, and a round channel is worked through them ; what is very particular, this pipe is laid 
in the wall, a very little above the ground, though the wall is built much higher, and in many places, 
where the wall was broke, I could fee no fign of the pipes, not even at top, which, i therefore concluded, 
run moftly along the ground, except where the ground is low, and yet in all parts the wall is built high : 
I faw alfo many pieces of earthen pipes, and one in the wall three or four feet above the ground, which 
might bea channel from fome other fource ; but it is not eafy to conjeéture for what purpofe the wall 
fhould be built fo high, unlefs there was a channel at the top to convey water to higher places; though, 
as the wall is built fo thick at the paflage’of the road, with buttrefles on each fide, and alfo fome towers 
to it further to the eaft, one would be inclined to think that it was defigned as fome fort of defence againtt 
the incurfions of enemies. ‘I’o the fouth of this there is another aqueduct, over the vale juft under the 
caftle 5 it is new built, with three rows of arches, one over another ; towards the bottom of it there are 
remains of an old roflicated wall, after the manner of the city walls, which fhews that an_antientér aque- 
duét had been there. A Kittle to the fouth of this there is a place which they call the Homereum, and 
fay, that the temple of Homer wasthere, though there is no fign of any antient building, A mile to the 
fouth there are two aquedvis clofe to a third which croffes the fame vailey, each having three rows of 
arches, one over another 3 one of them is new built, the other, which is a very bad fabric, is older; they 
convey great bodies of water from a place to the fouth-eaft, where feveral old artificial channels meet, and 
not being all conveyed to the city, they form a little river, which, towards Segecui, falls into the Meles. 
Near the above-mentioned aquedué there are remains of the paved road to Ep! efus, which was. made of 
very broad {tones ;. there are aifo ruins of a gateway and wall, which croffed this road from the caftle hill, 
about a mile from the caftle itfelf; this wall extended to the oppofite hill, and was, svithout doubt, built 
to defend the pafs, . 
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‘The prefent town of Smyrna makes. a : 
about.four miles in ¢ als ; the ftreets are narrow and 
‘in it two fine kanes, which are built round areca i 
make a very handfome appearance; they have alfo b 
which are arched over: the upper parts of their houfes are bui u : 
“in frames of wood plaiftered over: thofe in the ftreet next the fea, have cou id 
gardens behind them, extending to the fea fide; they build thefe houfes on three ide: 
of a court, witha gallery of communication to the feveral apartments ; their warehoufes: 
are below, and the dwelling-houfe above: on one fide of the garden they have a long 
wooden gallery covered over, which leads from the dwelling-houfe to a fort of a plea. 
-fure-houfe:over the water: this makes the fituation of them very delightful; and there 
is a quay all along the fea fide, to which the fmall boats come up and load at their » 
doors. ib Fis oe BS rie ee Gey ee eens 
“Ibis thought that there are near a hundred thoufand fouls in Smyrna; of thefe there 
are fever ae thoufand Greeks, two thoufand Armenians, and five or fix thoufand 
Jews, who all have their particular freets, in which they. live together. ‘The Greeks 
haye three.churches, the Armenians one; in "cemetery of the latter are. feveral 
- inicriptions, and fome pieces of ‘antiquity, The Franks ot Europeans have their par- 
ticular ftreet, in which they enjoy great privileges, and lock it up every night, ‘The 
Englith, French, Swedes, Dutch, and Venetians, have their confuls here, ‘The Eng- 
Ins and Dutch have chapels and chaplains. ‘The Francifcans, Capuchins, and Tefuits, 
have their refpetive convents. In the Francifcan monattery an apoftolical vicar of that 
order always refides. Both the Armenians and Greeks have their archbi op, who, “if 
Imiftake not, has only the bifhopric.of Phocxa under him, which er united 
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to Smyrna, as there is no bifhop in it.’ The ‘Greek metropolitan has. a very fine manu- 
* ‘feripe of the Pentateuch, fuppofed to have been wrote about. the: year eight hundred, « 
witha large comment on it; it is on parchment, exceedingly -well written, and-adorned 
with feveral paintings, which are well executed. for thofe times. ‘The great number of 
_. Eranks who are fettled here, make Smyrna a very agreeable place, and there is no 
~.. want of-good company ; they live in avery fociablé manner, and are particularly ‘civil 
“to ftrangers, 2B ee % 3 ig 
Syren, and a confiderable territory about it, belongs to: the validea or fultanefs 
1other. A waiwode, who has the more honourable title of mofolem, has the care of 
the reventues but the cadi is the principal governor here, in whom the chief power 


4 fefides, there being no pafha over this diftriét.. The city had been much diftreffed two 
ore years before I was there, by the rebellion of Sole Ba wine army ravaged 

the whole y, tkseatened to plunder the city, and raifed thirty purfes of money on 

them; the Europeans removed mott of their effeéts aboard the vefléls in the harbour, 

‘The magiftrates built gates to the:town, planted cannon upon them, and for a pretence 

to raife money on the city, began to make a little fofle round on the hill, and to build 

ight wall,- great part of which has fince fallen down; and: the city and merchants 
found the effects of this blockade more fenfibly, in a lofs of their trade; the caravans 
not being able to travel in fafety, in order to. bring goods f ortatic 


hich kas been alarmed on account of 
ul ale 


: feeaty atly terrified by a fhock wh 
“>, houfes;. many perfons were kille 
“but what was thattered ina moft 











‘or exportation. ‘The city, 
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former fort being opened by fome Englifh, they found an urn in it: «Towards the 
ealt part of the plain there are two villages called Norlecui and Hadjelar,. in which 
likewife fome Europeans have their country-houfes. At the Turkith burial place of 
the latter there are feveral ftones of antient buildings, and fome imperfect Greek inferip- 
tions, as well as in moft of the burial places of the villages here ; fo that it is probable 
there were antiently villages in thefe places, which had their temples to their Sylvan, 
or country gods, ‘Thefe two plains, with part of the neighbouring hills, were probably 
the territory of the Smyrnzans. 


Crap. I. — Of Vourla the antient Clazomene, Segigieck, and the antient Teius. 


I WENT by fea from Smyrna to Vourla, which is a village a league to the fouth of 
a bay of the fame name, on which there is a caftle built to command the entrance to 
the port of Smyrna. This place ison that large promontory which is made by the high 
mountains of Carabournou, among which was mount Mimas of the antients, fo often 
mentioned by the poets, which Strabo fays was between Clazomene and Erythre, 
which ison the welt fide of this great promontory ; and fo is not, as fome have taken 
it to be, that mountain between Vourla and Smyrna, which by reafon of two high 
points is called the Brothers. ‘This port of Vourla is computed to be ight or ten 
leagues from Smyrna, and is that bay, which with another to the fouth made the 
\thmus fo frequently mentioned by the antients, as having on the north fide of it 
the territory of the Clazomenians, and on the fouth that of the Teians, and has that 
* peninfula to the weft which was the country of the Erythraans ; confequently the port of 
Vourla muft have been the port of the famous city of Clazomene, which was one of the 
twelve cities of Ionia; but Kelifman, a village on the eaft fide of this bay, has been 
taken for this city by fome travellers, from a fimilitude of the name, although it is 
without the Ifthmus, and in a place where there are no ruins. Strabo alfo mentions 
eight fmall iflands before the city, which are direétly before the port of Vourla 5 and 
though it is true, that there are very few figns of the city in.this place, yet the ground 
is covered with antient brick and tiles,: which are a proof that fome confiderable city 
formerly ftood there ; but what makes this place without all doubt to be the. fite of 
the antient Clazomene, is the ifland of St.John, about a quarter of a mile from the 
land; it is halfa mile in circumference ; there are remains of a broad caufeway leading 
to it, and though itis almoft deftroyed by the fea, yet they pafs over to the ifland on 
foot. This muft be that ifland to which the Clazomenians retired for fear of the 
Perfians, and joined it to the continent by the caufeway; at the end of which there 
are fome figns of <n old wall, and a fmall arch ; and there are two or three pieces 
of antiquity remaining at Vourla. European veffels are often loaded with raifins and oil 
of olives at this port, where there is only a mofque and a cuftom-houfe. 

The town of Vourla is a league to the north-north-eaft of the port, and is fituated 
on two rifing grounds, on one of which the Chriftians live, of whom there’are about 
five hundred houfes ; the Turks inhabit the other part of the town ; the Chriftians have 
two churches, and the archbifhop of Ephefus has a tolerable houfe here, and reficles 
for two'or three months in the year at this place, which is in his diocefe. Strabo 
mentions a fteep place at the beginning at the Ifthmus, which was the div.fion between 
the Erythrzans and the Clazomehians, and that Chytrium was behind it, wheré Cla- 
zomene was at firft built; and then he mentions the city of his time, before which, 
he fays, there-were eight iflands ; in order to underftand this, it :nu(t be obferved, that, 
to the welt of the bay of Vourla, there is another narrow deep bay, called the bay of 

9 Sharpan 5 
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Sharpan; between the two bays and the plain of Vourla, there is a-fleep rocky chain of 
hills, which I take to be the fteep ground mentioned by Strabo;-it extends ‘to the 
. bottom of the bay of Sharpan, where probably Chytrium was fituated ; which is the 

more likely, as this bay is about a league and a half deeper to the fouth than the bay 
of Votrla; fo that this muft have been the bay that made the Ifthmus, mentioned by 
Strabo.as fix miles and a quarter broad from the fourthern bay ,of Teius to this place. 
Whether or no the city of Clazomene might extend acrofs any part of the high pround,. 
fo as that an ifland or two in that bay might be faid to lie oppofite to it, is very uncertain, 
and rather too forced an interpretation of Strabo; and I fhould rather think that he 
was miftaken in the number of iflands fituated before Clazomence ; for there are but five 
in that bay, and a rock, which might formerly be larger, and reckoned as an ifland ; 
that which is to the north-weft of St. John’s ifland is called Chicelle; between them 
is the rock before mentioned, and to the north-weft of this is the ifland Neriflé, to 
the weft of which there isa larger ifland called Vourlali, which is known to Europeans 
by the name of the Partridge ifland ; to the welt of this there is an ifland ten miles long, 
called by the Turks Kiuflin, and by Europeans the Long Ifland; it was antiently 
known by the name of Drymufa, and was given by the Romans to the Clazomenians, 
when they made Clazomene a free city; and fome large arched cifterns in it, are a 
proof that the ifland has been confiderably inhabited. Between” Clazomene and 
Smyrna was the temple of Apollo, which probably was at a village about ejpht miles 
fromm Smyrna, to the fouth of the caftle, where I faw about the burial place of the 
Turks a great number of pieces of marble and fine columns. A mile to the eaft of this 
place are the hot baths mentioned by Strabo; they rife at the foot of the mountains on 
each fide of the bed of a fimall ftream, over which there are ruins of a confiderable 
bridge, as there are on one fide of the antient baths; the waters are very hot at the 
fources ; they have no particular tafte, but by a red fettlement on the ftones, and by a 

ellow fcum on the top of the water, I conclude that there is in them both iron and 
fulphur ; they are much frequented for bathing at a certain time of the year by the 
common people. Between mount Mimas and Erithre, Strabo mentions .a village 
called Cybelia, and the promontory of Melaina, which is-probably that to the north 
of the great bay oppofite to Scio, at the bottom of which Krithrae ftood; the place 
now has the fame name, and is famous for giving birth to the Erithracan Sibyl; I was 
infornzed that there are fome marks there of the antient city. Between Teos and 
Enthra, rather nearer to the former, the fmall town of Era was fituated: Mount 
Corycus was near Exythra, which Strabo defcribes as a mountain ftretching itfelf from 
north to iouth ; under this mountain, to the fouth of Erithre, was the port Cafyttes, 
probably that which is uow called Gefmé, between which and-Scio there is a_great 
intercourfe ; then followed the port of Erithree, and feveral others in that bay, which 
have not at prefent fufficient depth of water for the fhipping *. 

‘The inhabitants of this part of the country having a bad charagter, we could not 
go to vifit thofe places, but went from Vourla fouth-caft three leagues to Sevrihiffar. 
About half way in this road there is a Turkith burial place, there is one alfo at Frecui, 
another ata ruined village called Guzelhiffar, and one near the town of Sevrihiffar, 
in all which buria: places there are feveral pieces of marble, and columns, and impcrfeét 


* There are four iflands called Hippi before Erithre. The Romans granted: great privileges to this 
city, on account of its fidelity to the republic during their wars in thefe parts. “Strabo fays, that beyond 
Corycus was the {mall ifland Hallonefus, probably towards the north part of the promontory Aryenum, 
which was the north-well point of that promontory, which is now called cape Carabourneu, that was 
fixty, or rather'a hundred and fixty ftadia from cape Poflidium in the ifle of-Chius. : 


fe 
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inferiptions, which are a proof that there were fome antient buildings in thofe - places, 
“particularly at Erecui is the famous infcription, which is called the Curfes of the Teians, 
and this place may poflibly have its name from having been part of the territory of Fra. 
At Gyzelhiffar there are alfo feveral famous inferiptions relating to the alliances of 
the Teians. Antient writers mention that there was a wood above Clazomene dedicated 
t> Alexander, and that games ‘were performed there by the whole community of 
lonia, which were called the Alexandrian games; and from Strabo’s account this fpot 
feems to have been towards the fouth fide of the Ifthmus, becaule in Speaking of the 
breadth of it, he fays, that from the Alexandrian fpot to the fteep ground at Clazo- 
mene, it was fix miles and a quarter broad, fo that it is poflible thefe buildings m 
have fome relation to thofe games, or might be different temples dedicated to Bacel 
who was worfhipped in thefe parts. : 

Sevrihiflar is a large cowntry town, fituated on three heights; there are very few 
Chriftians in it; 1 faw feveral imperfect infcriptions and fragments of antiquity about 
it, The town of Segigieck is a league to the fouth-weft of it; it is built within a 
callle, about half a mile in circumference, and has a very fine fecure harbour *. Half 
a league to the fouth of it, are theruins of Teos, now called Bodrun ; and on the fouth 
fide of one of the hills, within the city, are remains of a theatre, which is partly built 
againit the fide of the hill. To the fouth-ealt of the theatre are great ruins of a temple, 
bur all the walls are thrown down; any one might conjecture that this was a temple 
to Bacchus, the deity of the place, as1 found it to be by an imperfect Greek infcription 
at its this temple was on oblong fquare, built of very large ftones of grey marble; 
fome of the fine Ioaic capitals remain, and moft beautiful pieces of entablature, richly 
adorned with fculpture in the higheft tafte. ‘Fo the fouth-eait of this temple there 
are two arched reoms on a hanging ground, which might ferve for refervoirs of water ; 
the walls which fupport the ground are built with arches, Further on to the caft, and 
near the theatre, there is an oblong fquare enclofure, which appears to have had 
tuzrets round it. At firft I thought it might have been a public place,,or a citadel, 
and feeing at one corner fome feats made in the theatrical manner like fteps, which 
feemed to be part of a fmall circle, I imagined it might be an odeum, or fome other 
place for a fmall auditory ; but obferving that all round within the thick wall there 
were great ruins for the breadth of thirty feet, like thofe of a theatre, I concluded that 
the whole mutt have been defigned for fome public fhews: towards one corner there 
are foundations of an oblong fquare building, which probably was ere¢ted after the 
antient building was deftroyed. The towers mnight ferve for afcents from without, and 





cy 


* The little bay, whicn makes the port, extends to the north, then winds round to the fouth and eaft ; 
and the land locks in fuch a manner that it appears like a bafin 5 concerning which I am the more particular, 
becanfe this muft be the port Chereide, mentioned by Strabo as north of Teius, who would not eafily 
be underftood in this paffage, by one who has not feen the fituation of this port of T’cins, which has.the 
fea to the fouth and fouth-eaft ; for the ruins of the antient Tcins extend about a mile ealtward to its port, 
which was at the north-weft corner of the bay that made the Ifthmusf to thenorth of which bay Sevrihiffer 
is fituated. This L{thmus of the great promontory feems to have been called Chalcidis, probably from the 
antient inhabitants of it, and to have belonged to the Erithraans, ‘leians, and Clazomenians, who were 
diftinguithed on this Ifthmus by the name of Chalcidians. I traced the wall of 'Teos from its port along 
the north-fide of it up two {mall eminences, from which they turned to the fouth-weft, and were carried 
along on the top of another little hill, which is to the north of the theatre, where I had reafon to think 
there had been a gate of the city, as it is the great road to the north and weft from that part: the wall 
was built down to the valley, and I fuppofe was carried acrofs the hill to the fouth-welt, as far as the 
other fide, to the bay without the port of Segigieck ; fo that Teos had the fea to the fouth and fouth-weft ; 
though the peticieal- art of the city feems to have been in the vale, extending to the fea between that 
hil and thofe {mall hills, which are mentioned to the north, on which the city wall was built. 

there 
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there: might be femicircular tiers of feats in them, as I obferved in fome; on the 
outfide of the north-eaft corner of this enclofure there are feveral pieces of marble 
fluted pillars, and beautiful entablatures, fome of which were unfinithed, but I could 
fee they were of the Corinthian order ; it is probable that they worked the ftones here 
for the building, which I could perceive had been cafed with marble, and I faw like- 
wife a pediment of an entrance to the building ; but it fs not to be wondered at that all 
the flones of the fabric have been carrisd away, as it is foncar the fea; the fhape cf this 
building is not fo proper for a circus, and having feen juit fuch another at Fphefus, 
to which there feemed to have been a canal from the lake near the temple of Diana, 
made me conclude that both the one and the other might be a neumachium ; there 
being a river near this of Teos, which on occafion might be turned into it. 

The port of 'leos was on the weft fide of the bay, and defended from the fouth 
wind by’a mole extending about a furlong to the eaft, and was near thirty paces broad; 
there are remains of the ftone work about it, and it feems to have been made by hol- 
lowing out a bafin within it, which is now choaked up; but as there is a {mall rivulet 
which runs into it, by the help of floodgates, it might have been made a very advan- 
tageous fituation for fhipping. About a mile to the north of Teos there isa high rocky 
mount; and on the weft fide of it a fmall lake in a deep bafin, which,-as the people 
imagine, feeds all the fountains about the country ; to the fouth of this there is a hollow 
ground, where there are near twenty large pieccs of grey marble, each of which is cut 
out into feveral fteps; theysare of fuch a fize that it would be very difficult to move: 
them ; it feems as if other pieces had been cut off from them, and yet, that part of 
them at leaft, was defigned for fome building, for on one of them I faw thefe letters 
Loco mn, as if it were to fhew the part of the building they were defigned for. Teos 
is placed by the Tables twelve miles from Smyrna, which feems to be a miftake 
tor twenty-two, for it is computed to be nine hours from that city ; and Ptolemy places 
it fixteen minutes both to the fouth and weft of it, though both thefe diftances feem 
to be rather too little. This place is famous for the birth of the lyric poet Anacreon ; 
there are alfo about this place feveral infcriptions, which contain the alliances of the 
‘Teians. . 

I was recommended to a perfon of Vourla, who recéived me in his Houfe, thewed 
me every thing in that neighbourhood, and went with me on the fourth to Sevrihiffar, 
where we could not meet with anv accommodations, and fo we came on to Segigieck, 
and Tf lay every night on board a Dutch fhip, being recommended to the captain of it, 
for there was no convenient place in the town for ftrangers. I went out every day to 
fee the antiquities of eos and the neighbouritg places, ‘There were many. remarkable * 
places in this country, to which I could nt go with fafety, Myonnefus was to the calt of 
“Leos, fituated on a height on a peninfula. Lebedus was fifteen miles to the eaft of 
‘eos, which feems to have been on a fmall bay within the great one; the two bays 
are divided by the ifland Afpis or Arconefus, which I take to be the long ifland about 
the middle ot this bay, which {tretches to the fouth-weft, and is now called Carabath 
(‘The black Safh] from fome imaginary refemblance; fome feditious people of ‘Feos 
having fled to Ephefus, were fent by Attalus to Myonnefus, and began to fortify that 
place in oppofition to the Teians ; but on their applying to the Romans, they were 
received at Lebedus, which was then very thinly mbabited. Fifteen miles further to 
the eaft was Colophon, which probably was on the {mall bay, which is to the north-wett 
of the bay of Ephefus, for it was but feven miles and a half in a diredt line from that 
city, that is, probably from its port atthe mouth of the Cayffer, but it-was fifteen: 
sales if they failed round by the bay. This is one of the-places which contended ibe 
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the birth of Homer. To the weft of it was mourit Coracius; and a fittle further weft 
was the ifland of Diana, which might be a fmall ifland near the fhore, towards the north- 
eaft corner of the great bay which is to the weft of the fuppofed Colophon; concerning 
which ifland Strabo relates an extraordinary fuperftition. 


Cua. Ill. — Of Scala Nuova, and Ephefus. 


1 EMBARKED on the ninth at Segigicck on board an open boat for Scala Nuova, 
and arrived there in the evening. ‘This town is fituated on the fide of a rifing ground 
over the bay of Ephefus, at the diftance of three leagues weft-fouth-weft of Ephefus ; 
it ftands on the north fide of a head of land that ftretches to the weft. The port is 
defended againft wefterly winds by a {mall ifland, which has a tower on it, but it is 
fomewhat expofed to the northerly wind. The town or caftle, as it may be called, is 
about three quarters of a mile in circumference. To the north of ix there is a large 
fuburb, in which are fome of the principal bazars or fhops; the Chriftians live on the 
fide of a high hill to the weft; they have about two hundred houfes ; there is one 
church in the town, and another in a ruinous condition on the top of tie hill, which 
is called font Elias. ‘The archbifhop of Ephcfus, to whom I was recommended, lives - 
at the church in the town; he told me there were formerly thir-ytwo bifhops in his 

rovince, but at prefent he has not one diocefan under him. ‘The caftle here belongs 
to the high admiral, who puts in a governor. ‘lhe town is under an aga, fubje& to 
‘ the pafha of Guzeclhiffar. This place is a mart that fupplies all the neighbouring 
countries, and Samos, with rice, coffee, flax and hemp, imported from Egypt, coarie 
woollen cloth from Salonica, cotton and callicoes from Smyrna, and many other things 
from other parts; and they export corn to Samos, and the neighbouring iflands. ‘Uhey 
haye vineyards in great abundance about the town, but the wine is not very good, 
though Ephefus was formerly famous for wine ; but they dry a great quantity of raifins, 
which they export to Egypt. It was late in the evening when we landed at Scala 
Nuova, and three of the janizaries went with me’ to the houfe of the archbifhop of 
Ephefus ; they ftand fo fnuch in awe of the foldiers, that my conductors were firit 
had in to the archbifhop and entertained by him, and in the mean time I was ferved 
with a collation in another room. When the janizaries were gone I was introduced to 
him; he was a venerable old man, and dreffed like the Greek priefts, except that he 
had ona red mohair fearf. The next day I took lodgings in the kane; and by the 
help of fome other perfons to whom I was recommended, t orocuted a proper Turk to 
*go with me to Ephefus. ; 

We arrived at the village of Aiafolouk, to the north-eaft of the ancient city of 
Ephefus, where I lodged in a kane, which ferved alfo for a ftable, there being fophas 
and chimneys all round for the convenience of travellers. The Turk that conducted 
me made me fenfible that it was neceflary to make prefents of coffee to two of the 
governors in the caftle; and I fpent three or four days in this place, viewing the an- 
tiquitics, not without being molefted at night with large caravans that were going from 
Smyrna to Guzelhiffar. ‘The prophefy in the Revelation, that the candleftick fhould be 
taken from this placé is’fo literally fulfilled, that there is not fo much as one Chriftian 
within two leagues of the place. : 

There is a plain towards the fea about, a league broad, extending to the north-eaft 
corner of the bay, where the great promontory begins, which extends weftward to Scio. 
At alittle diftance from the fea this plain widens in a circular form, and there is a 
narrow vale to the fouth, which extends about halfa league in between the mountains ; 
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and at the north-eaft corner of the great plain is the entrance to that narrow vale 
between the hills through which the Cayfter runs. This river makes a great number 
of windings as it paffes through the plain, and particularly towards the fouth-weft part 
of it, where it winds fo much like the Meander, that the Turks call ir, the little Mandras. 

Whether the mouth of the river is any way obftruéted, as it feems to have been in 

Strabo’s time, or that the lakes have not a proper vent, efpecially that which is near the 

temple of Diana, or that the fofles are filled up, by which the waters were drained oil, 

whatever is the reafon of it, a great part of the plain, efpecially to the fouth of the 

river, is a morafs, and hardly paffable after great rains, On the welt fide of the plain 

I faw thofe lakes mentioned by the antients, one of which was called Selenufia, that 

belonged to the temple oi Diana, but was taken from it by the kings, 1 fuppofe, of 
Pergamus, and reftored again by the Romans. Theie lakes brought in a great revenue, 

doubtlels by the fith they produced ; at one of them was the temple of the king, faid 

to be the work of Agamenmon, and I obferved a high ground tothe north of the 

river, towards the lakes, which feemed to have had fome building on it, that poflibly 

might be this temple. ‘I'o the north-weft of the lakes mount Galefius ftretches away 

to Colophon ; where the plain begins to widen into a circular form, there is a hill cn 

each fide ; that to the north of the Cayfter, I take to be the hill through which, ac- 

cording to Dr. Smith’s account, there is an extraordinary way cut if the rock’; that 

to the fouth is near the high mountains which encompafs the plain. The whole com- - 
pafs of the walls which I traced, are about four miles, they are built in a ruftic manner, 

are cafed with hewn {tone, and defended by fquare towers; in fome parts the walls 

remain almoft entire; in others one fees the foundations only, which are ten 

feet thick. 

Before Ephefus was fo large a city, it had changed its fite more than once. The 
Leleges and Carians firft built a city here, probably on mount Lepre; thefe being 
almoit difpoffeffed by Androclus, he with his people fettled at the fouth-eaft foot of 
mount Lepre, about the place where, I fuppofe the Gymnafium was afterwards built, 
and alfo on the fide of mount Coriffus. ‘lhe part behind mount Lepre was called 
Opiftholepria, and the quarter between the hills was that which was inhabited by the 
Smyrnzans, and was called in diftinétion from other parts, the city of Smyrna. The 
Smyrnzans feparating themfelves from the Ephefians, fettled where Smyrna now is. 
In the time of Croefus, the Ephefians left this higher fituation, and came down to the 
plain, about the temple of Diana. Lyfimachus, one of the generals of Alexander the 
great, built the prefent walls, called the city Arfinoe from his wife, and was obliged to 
make ufe of a ftratagem to bring the citizens back to the more advantageous high 
fituation, by flopping privately the public fhores, and fo in a manner overflowing the 
Jow ground; and by the ruins one may fee that the lower parts of the hill were mha- 
bited every way, and likewife much of the weft part of mount Lepre; there feems alfo 
to have becn a fuburb on the fouth fide of Lepre, and near a mile from the fouth-eaft 
corner of it, to that hill, about'which the prefent village of Aiafalouk is fituated; on the 
hill there is a Turkith caftle; round the top of the hill there are great ruins of thick 
walls built of brick, with many fmall arches, which feem to be of the time of the 
Greek cmperors, though it might have been inhabited before as a fuburb of Ephefus. 

To the eaft of mount Lepre they had their burial places. I faw there a verylarge marble 
coffin, with an imperfect infcription on it, and I had reafon to think that they had alfo 
grots cut into the rock for depofiting their bodies; there are feveral arches all round the 
hill, on which it is probable they built their houfes, and on fome of them are ruins of 
an aqueduét, for I faw the channel in which the water ran; it is probable that this 
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part alfo was enclofed with a wall that might extend to the cayfter; and on the low 
ground between the hill and the village of Aiafalouk, there are remains of many fquare 
pillars, made of fingle ftones laid one on another, on which it is probable they turned 
arches, and built their houfes on them. I fuppofe the ruin, at the fouth-eaft corner of 
the hill, was the Gymnafium, which feems to have been in that place, where formerly 
there was a building, probably of the fame nature, called the Atheneum; there are 
great and magnificent remains of it; the {pot near this was called gle Hypelewn, pra 
bably becaule there was fome plantation of olives there; it is a very fold tabric 5 the 
outer walls are of brick and ftone, there being four or five tiers of cach alternately 3 the 
inner walls are built of larze fone, on which the arches of brick were turned, A 
gallery or portico ransed all round; that to the fouth, had on each fide large arched 
niches which in the outer wall were continued all round, and there is within a colonnade 
on each fide. Frei the frout of this building there is an entrance to a ftately room, 
which leads to another, and that to a third, on each fide of which there was another 
apartment, All this wis doubtlefs cafed with marble, as the temple of Diana, and fome 
other buildings of Ep!efus, appear to have been. At the fouth-eaft corner of this 
building a wall extends a litl> way to the fouth, with an entrance through it, which 
made me think that the wall fuppofed to have been built at the eaft foot of mount 
Lepre joined or here, and that it was continued on to mount Coriflus ; for I faw fome 
Tuins that way of a wall, and alfo heaps of ruins like towers. ‘There are alfo remains of 
a ftone wall, at fome diftance to the fouth, which probably enclofed a court before the 
Gymnafium. 

On the fides of mount Lepre and Coriffus, as well as in the valley between them, 
there are ftill great ruins to be feen of the antient city, where, I fuppofe, that part of 
the city, antiently called Smyrna, ftood ; and continuing on to the weft, the fouth part 
of mount Lepre is hollowed in by cutting away the rock, and before this are renzains 
of the front of a theatre, which I thould conjecture to be the new theatre, as it: muit 
have been built after the great theatre, which is near the temple of Diana, becaufe by* 
the remains of it, it appears to have been builtin a very elegant tafte; three arches of 
hewn ftone remain entire, within which are built niches with a fhell at top, and over 
each there is an oblong {quare window. When Antony extended the privilege of the 
afylum of the temple of Diana, as far as two bow fhot, which is fomething more tian 
two ftadia, and thereby took in part of the city, and probably the great theatre, tie 
citizens might at that time build this theatre, in order to avoid being molefted with the 
company of thofe who took refuge there. A few paces further to the weit, there are re. 
mains of a femicircular building, which feems to have had feats in it, made like fleps, as 
in theatres, and is built in a ruftic manner with pilasters on the outfide at equal diftances, 
This might poflibly ferve for an odeum or theatre for mufic. A little further on there 
are great ruins as of a {trong gateway, and of walls extending /,om it on each fide up 
the hills, which probably was built to defend the city again{t the people of the afylum, 
when their privileges extended fo far. Beyond this, atthe foot of mount Lepre, there 
are very imperfect remains of a ftrong brick building ; a litile further is the fouth-wc{t 
corner of the hill, and to the weft of it is the plain, in which are the ruins of the temple 
of Diana, and feveral other public buildings ; the theatre is near oppofite to it, at the 
fouth-welt corner of the hill, the Circus being near the north-weft corner. When all 
thefe buildings were ftanding, they muft have made a moft glorious appearance ; for 
few cities have had the advantages of Ephefus for building ; mount Lepre and Coriffus 
being rocks of {tone and marble; fo that they had nothing to do but to diy out the 
marble, and roll it down to the places where they defigned to build. The lake to the 
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welt of the temple of Diana, was probably a fort of port, into which they could bring 
all thofe fine marbles, that were the produce of foreign countries, clofe to the very {pot 
they built on; which made this quarter fo proper for their public buildings ; and being 
full of them, the city did not fuffer much in permitting it to be an afylum. The plain, 
which is to the weft of mount Lepre, is about a quarter of a mile broad from ealt to 
weft, and half a mile long; at the north-eaft corner of it there is a {mall rocky hill, 
between which and the Circus, there was a road or ftreet paved with large {tones, 
many of which are eight feet long and four wide; to the eaft of this road was the 
Circus ; and north of it another large building ; on the north fide it is built on a gallery, 
the {cats on the fouth, being built up the fide of mount Lepre; there are arches to the 
north, in order to fupport the lower feats, thefe make fo many apartments; above them 
there were three more tiers of arches, on which the feats were built. I could not find 
out any ftaircafes, and I rather think that they defcended to the feats from the hill on 
the fouth-fide, and went round on the gallery at top, or afcended by the feats from the 
bottom. The outfide wall was of large rufticated hewn ftone, and, what is very par- 
ticular, towards the end of the Circus, there is a wall built with a large entrance in the 
middle, which with the end of the Circus makes a circle, and from it to the weft 
other walls are built, which taking in the wide entrance in the middle is near a femi- 
circle. Whether or no thefe were carceres from which the courfers ftarted, or whether 

it has been erected fince it was ufed‘as a Circus, I will not pretend to determine; the - 
wall is not built inthe beft manner. The end of the hill, to the welt of the Circus, and 
of the road, appears plainly to have ferved for the fpeétators, and to have had feats on 
it; and on the top of it there isa fine lonic entablature, which made me conclude, that 
the ornamental parts of the Circus were of that order. Round the top of the Circus, 
there are arched windows or entrances about forty feet apart, and three feet wide, 
which might ferve for the people to enter from the fide of the hill, and alfo to give 
air, if they covered the place when they exhibited their fports. ‘Lo the fouth-weft of 
* the Circus there is a well turned arch, which feems to have been an entrance te fome 
building ; round at the fpring of the arch, and in the two fronts, it is adorned with the 
cornice of the lonic order, which were probably taken from the Circus, as well as the 
white marble, with which the arch is built. It appears that fome narrow buildings 
had been carried on to the eaft of it; but whether for a church, or for what other ule 
T could not conjeéture. On the {tones of this arch are feveral pieces of infcriptions, 
which, as they are put together without any order, have puzzled the learned to explain 
them, ona fuppofition, that the letters originally followed one another in the order, in 
which they are feen in this place. There is alfo a relief of a perfon on horfeback, with 
his garment flowing behind; before the horfe there is a cyprefs txee ; a ferpent is re- 
prefented twining round it, which with its head makes at the horfeman; and a dog at 
the tree, is ina pofture as leaping towards the ferpent. To the north of the Circus 
there are remains of a very large and magnificent building, with a road or ftreet 
between it, and the Circus; the ground is raifed on each fide of the road, as if there 
had been fteps there, or fome other buildings, the ruins of which have raifed the 
ground, efpecially on the fide of the Circus, and I faw feveral pedeftals on each fide 
of the road. ‘The great building mentioned to the north of the Circus was raifed on 
high arched rcoms, which epen to the north, where, 1 fuppofe, the city wall run; to 
the north cf it the ground is very low, and poflibly a canal might be cut front the 
river to this place, and they might land their goods before thefe arched places, which 
might ferve for warehoufes ; and the magnificent building above might be a forum for 
the merchants of this city, which was the greateft mart on this fide mount ae 
AP2 this 
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this building feems to have confifted of large pillars of hewn {tone, on which arches of 
brick might be turned ; in the middle the architecture is different, where it is probable 
there was a ftatue; there appeared to nave been a wall on the north fide of this build- 
ing, probably to fecureit from the cold wind. Beyond this to the eaft there isa hirh 
ground, which extends near as far as the Circus; this ground was fupported by the 
city wall, which went near the end of the Circus ; andone of the city gates was, with- 
out doubt, between this high ground and the Circus. Going to te fouth, along the 
plain, I obferved a large bafon fifteen feet diameter ; it is of one {tone of red and white 
marble, and is thaped within in a particular manner, and, as I refnember, is fomething 
like that of St. Victor at Marfcilles, and doubtlefs was ufed for facrifices, though they 
have a tradition that St. John baptized in it. This vafe lies on the ground, which has 
grown up round it, though doubtlefs it was fomewhat raifed ; and a vafe of fuch great 
weight mult have been placed on a {trong foundation to fupport it ; near this vafe there 
are remains of a fma!l femicircular building for fome large ftatue. To the welt of this 
there are ruins ofa {tone building, which I concluded was a church, becaufe the ecait-end 
of it is femicircular ; and to the weft of it there is a brick building of the fame kind, with 
large open arches on each fide ; probably it was defigned for the fame ufe as the other. 
Returning,to the large bafon, and going along to the weft of mount Lepre, we came 
to the remains Of a very confiderable building, moftly built of brick. It is poffible - 
‘this might be fome public building belonging to’the people of the afylum, it may be 
their forum, as it very much refembles the building I have already defcribed near the 
Circus. Between this and the temple of Diana there is a hollow ground, in which 
there is fome water; this might antiently ferve for a bafon. Further fouth, is the 
great theatre facing to the welt, and hollowed into the hill; by the manner in which 
the ground lies, one may fee that there have been great buildings to the weft of the 
theatre, and to the fouth of them there is a fquare, which is funk down, and has a 
hanging ground all round within, as if there had been feats, which gave me reafon to 
constr that it might have been a naumachium, and particularly, as I obferved to the * 
weft a hollow ground, like the bed of a canal, extending towards the lake near the 
temple of Diana, by which the water might be let into the bafon. ‘There feems to 
have been a colonnade round at the top of the feats, and J faw feveral rough pedeftals, and 
pillars of grey granite lying about the place, anda broken capital, which was either of the 
Corinthian or Compofite order ; near it, on the foot of mount Coriffus, there is a fmall 
heap of ruins, in which there are fome of the fineft pieces of architecture I ever fiw; the 
columns are fluted, and meafured thirty feet in length; the entablature is cut in very 
large pieces of marble, and adorned with carvings, which fhew it was of the Corin. 
thian order. By tha beft judgment I could make there were only four columns, which 
probably fupported a pavilion, under which fome coloffal ftatue (perhaps that of Diana 
of Ephetus) inight be placed, and as it was probably at the end of the itreets, and com- 
manded all thefe buildings, it was a very advantageous fituation; and I obferved in a 
line from the road or ftreet, at the end of the Circus, fome columns of grey granite 
itanding, as if they had formed a colonnade on each fide of a {treet, which paffed to the 
eaft of the ftone bafon of the great building near the theatre, and of the naumachium, 
ae cals the ftrect that went under the pavilion, and continued along ealtward to 
the hills. 

‘The temple of Diana is fituated towards the fouth-weft corner of the plain, having a 
lake on the welt fide of it, now become a morafs, extending weftward to the Cayfter. 
‘This building, and the courts about it were encompafled every way with a {trong se 
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that to the weft on the lake, and to the north was likewife the wall of the city; there 
is:a double wall to the fouth, and within thefe walls were four courts, that is, one on 
every fide of the temple, and on each fide of the court to the weft, there was a large 
epen portico or colonnade, extending to the lake, on which arches of brick were turned 
for a covering. - The front of the temple was to the caft. The temple was built on 
arches, to which there is a defcent; I went a great way in, wll I was either flopped by 
earth fallen down, or by the water; they confift of feveral narrow arches one within 
another ; it is probable they extended to the porticos on each fide of the weftern court, 
and ferved for foundations to thofe pillars. This being a morafly ground, made 
the expence of fuch a foundation fo neceffary, on which, it is faid, as much was 
beftowed as on the fabrick above ground; it is probable alfo that the fhores of the 
city paffed this way into the lake. I faw a great number of pipes made of earthen ware 
in thefe paflages ; but it may be queftioned whether they were to convey the filth of the 
city under thefe paffages, or the water from the lake to the bafin, which was to the 
ea{t of the temple, or to any other part of the city. In the front of the temple there 
feems to have been agrand portico; before this part there lay three pieces of red granite 
pillars, each being about fifteen feet long, and one of grey, broken into two pieces; . 
they were all three feet and a half in diameter ; there are four pillars of the former 
fort in the mofque of Saint John, at the village of Aiafalouk ; I faw alfo a fine entab- - 
lature ; and on one of the columns in the mofque there is a moft beautiful compofite 
capital, which, without doubt, belonged to it: There are great remains of the pillars, 
of the temple, which were built of large hewn ftone, and probably cafed with marble ; 
but from what I faw of one part, I had reafon to conclude that arches of brick were 
turned on them, and that the whole temple, as well as thefe pillars, was incrufted with 
rich marbles; on the ftone work of the middle grand apartment there are a great 
number of finall holes, as if defigned in order to fix the marble cafing. It is probable 
that the ftatue of the great goddefs Diana of the Ephefians was either in the grand 
middle compartment, or oppofite to it. 

To the north of the forum I faw an old channel, which made me think that a canal 
might be brought from the Cayfter to that part, and fo along by the city walls to the 
lake, by wiich means they could always command .the water for their boats and 
thipping, if this really was the port. 

The prefent village of Aiafalouk appears to have been a confiderable Mahometan 
town from the great number of mofques about it, which are moftly built with cupolas, 
The tradition of two or three churches, that particularly of the feven fleepers with their 
grot near it, fhew that old Ephefus was inhabited before the Saracens conquered this 
country, though the large mofque of Saint John at the village is falfely faid to have 
been a church; the front is of white marble polifhed, and it isa ftately building 
covered with lead. An aqueduct of many arches, which feems to have been built in 
the middle ages, goes from the eaftern hills to the caftle ; there are feveral infcriptions 
onit; and over the old caftle-gate there are two very fine reliefs. : 

All the way from Ephefus to Scala Nuova (wiich .is fouth fouth-wett of it) one 
fees on the fide of the hills to the eaft, another antient aqueduct ; it confifts ofa very 
low wallon which the channel was made for the water; there are remains likewife of 
two parts of the aqueduct acrofs two valleys; that which is neareft to Ephefus is the 
longeit ; it is in a fine vale, about two miles from the city walls; the arches, which 
are low, extend about a furlong in length ; as they are ill built of rough flone, I con- 
cluded that the old aqueduct had been ruined, and that this might be a building of 
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the middle ages ; to the north of this aqueduét one fees fome ruins, and particularly 
on an advanced ground, which fuppofing this to be Pygela, might be the temple of 
Diana Munychia, built by Agamemnon. This fituation of Pygela agrees beft with the 
order of Strabo’s account, who goes from that place to the port of Panormus and the 
temple of Diana, and then to Ephefus ; for afterwards, as if returning towards the 
fea fhore, he mentions Ortygia as near the fea, where there was a fine grove, through 
which the rivulet Cenchrius ran; this poffibly might be to the weft of thofe hills, on 
which the fouth wall of Fphefus was built, between which and another hill to the fouth, 
there is a {mall bed of a winter torrent, which paffes alfo by Pygela, and poflibly might 
be the Cenchrius. There are feveral fables of this place in relation to the delivery 
of Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana, and of the nurfe Ortygia, who gave 
occafion to the name of it. Mount Solmiffus, which was over the grove, I fuppofe 
to be the hill to the fouth of it, and to the weft of the road; on this, they fay, the 
Curetz ftood, and frightened Juno with their arms, who lay in wait to dilturb 
Latona at the time of her delivery, being envious of her happinefs, in bringing forth 
two fuch children as Apollo and Diana; a ftory that would be well worthy of the 
Tidicule of fuch a pen as Lucian’s. Continuing in the road to Scala Nuova, 1 faw the 
other part of the aqueduét on the fouth-weft fide of the fame vale, there being a hill 
in this Vale between thefe two parts of the aqueduct; I could fee no fign. of arches 
in it, being only a folid wall, with a channel towards the bottom of it arched over ; 

ethis channel is four feet high, and two wide; the ground here is rather high; but 
whether this large channel is a part of the other aquedué€t, or more antient, and that 
another channel run on the top of the wall, joining to the other parts of the aqueduat, 
in order to convey the water to the higher parts of the city, may be difficult to deter- 
mine; only, I obferved, that the wall, though of rough ftone, is well built, and 
feemed to be very antient. Croffing over a hill, we came to another vale which leads 
toa lite bay, within which there is a fmall lake : to the fouth of this bay there are fome 
ruins on a hill, and a high wall, which has two or three arches in it, croffes the road ; 
it feems to have been an aquedu& to convey the’ water to this town or village, from 
the aqueduct of Ephefus, which runs near it on the fide of the hill. This place is 
about two miles from Scala Nuova, thought to be Neapolis, which probably was 
fomewhere near it, and as I fuppofed, might be on the fmall peninfula near the town ; 
for they have a tradition that this town is not above two hundred years old, and it is 
not unlikely, that the town of Aiafalouk or Ephefus declined on the trade taking a turn 
this way. 

‘Abe fixteen miles to the fouth of Scala Nuova there is a Chriftian village called 
Changlee, to which I did not go; it is fuppofed to be the antient Panionium, where 
tke meeting of the twelve cities of Ionia was held, and a folemn facrifice performed 
to Neptune Heliconius, in which the people of Priené prefided ; it was at the foot of 
mount Mycalé, to the north of which was mount Paétyes in the Ephefian territory. 
There are fome ruins at an uninhabited place called Sapfo, which is alfo the modern 
name of that mountain ; this is fuppofed to be Priené, the native place of Bias, one of 
the feven wife men. The country at the foot of mount Mycalé, which was neareft to 
Samos, belonged to that ifland, and fo did the city Neapolis, by an exchange with the 
Ephefians for Marathefium. 
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Cuap. VI. — Of Guzelhiffar, the antient Magnefia, on the Meander. 


AFTER our return from Ephefus we went to Samos; I ftayed there fometime 
waiting for a paffport from Conftantinople, and returning to Scala Nuova, where the 
plague raged at that time, I fet out on the thirteenth of February for Guzelhiflar ; 
which is twenty-four miles fouth-eaft and by eaft from Scala Nuova. Having travelled 
twelve miles we came to the eaft fide of the mountains, which extend from north to 
fouth, and join to mount Sapfon, which is oppofite to Samos. ‘Vhefe mountains mutt 
be the antient Pactyes, mentioned as ftretching from the territory of Ephelus to mount 
Mycalé, to which the mountains Mefogis joined, being thofe which run from eaft to 
weft on the north fide of the Meander, as mount Latmus docs on the fouth of it. 
We lay the firft night in a coffee-houfe at Jermanfeik, which is nine hours from Scala 
Nuova, Having paffed the mountains, we came into the fine plains of the Mzeander ; 
this river rifes in Phrygia at the mountains of the Caleni, and runs into the fea at 
Priené. The fouthern hills come very near it, but the northern mountains in many 
parts are at the diltance of two or three leagues; at firft it runs in Phrygia, then 
divides Lydia from Caria, and afterwards is the boundary between Caria and Ionia; 
it is well known that the many extraordinary turnings of this river has given the name 
of Maander to all fuch fort of windings. 

Guzelhiffar (The Fair Caftle] is the antient Magnefia on the Meander, which Strabo 
defcribes as on a plain {pot *, as mount ‘Thorax ; but it was on a hill level at the top, 
about three miles in compas, having a fteep hanging ground all round ; it is indeed 
very plain ground, except that on the eaft fide there are fome eminences, from which there 
is a very fteep precipice down to the deep bed of a ftream, that runs to the eaft of the 
prefent city, which is at the fouth foot of the hill. Magnefia was about half a league 
from the Mzander, and is defcribed as nearer to the river Letheeus; which probably 
is a large ftream about two miles to the weft, that runs between the mountains Melogis, 
and, I fuppote, rifes at mount Pattyes, as it is defcribed. The fituation of this place 
is very delightful, commanding a view of the fine plain of the Maxander, which is 
broad towards the welt; the view extends to the fea, and from the height I faw 
the Agathonifi iflands, which are near Patmos. Mount Thorax is to the north, 
which is covered with fhow; the foot of that hill extends to the city, being divided 
only by the bed of a torrent. Adjoining to that mountain there is a fituation of the 
fame kind, except that to the north it is contiguous to the hill, and is not altogether fo 
flrong ; what adds to the profpeét of this place, is a moft beautiful enclofed country 
to the fouth and weft, and the fields are planted with fig and almond trees; the 
modern city alfo adds to the beauty of the view, which being large, and there being 
courts and gardens to the lvufes, improved with cyprefs and orange trees, and 
fome of the ftreets alfo planted with trees, it makes it appear like a city in a wood ; 
and round it there are a great number of gardens, divided into fquares, by rows of 
orange trees in amore regular manner than is commonly feen in thefe parts. ‘This 
is one of the firft of thofe cities between Ephefus and Antioch on the Meander, which 
were of a mixed race, and not properly Ionians, being compofed of Lydians, Carians, and 
Greeks; for antiently the people were ranked according to their different tribes, till the 
Romans divided the country into diocefes, which confifted of fuch anumber of neigh- 
bouring cities as could moft conveniently go to the city where the conventus or meet- 
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ing for diftributing juftice was held, by which they broke that union which was among 
particular cities, by taking away all diftinétions of people, and united them very politi- 
callyall together under the Roman government: the Magnefians were of Greck original, 
and thought to be Delphians, who inhabited the mountains Didymi in Theffaly. 
Magnefia, probably a city {till older, which-might be in another fituation, was deftroyed 
by the Treres of Cimbria, and was afterwards poffefled by the Milefians. ‘There was a- 
flight wall round the city, only four feet thick, as they were fo well defended by 
nature: on the hills to the eaft there were many buildings now entirely deftroyed, and 
probably they have had there a ftrong fortrefs. | There are figns of many great build- 
ings all over the city, but they are ruined in fuch a manner, that, except two or three, 
it is difficult to judge of what nature they were. Towards the fouth-ealt corner of 
the city there are very imperfect remains of a theatre, hollowed out of the hill to the 
eaft, which by its height, I judged could not have lefs than fifty degrees of feats ; alt 
that remains of it is an arched entrance on each fide. Near the theatre there is an 
aqueduct under ground, by which water is conveyed to the prefent city, as it was, 
without doubt, to the old one. The water is brought from the mountains at fome 
diftance, and croffes a narrow vale on fome high arches. To the weft of the theatre 
there area great number of large pieces of marble entablatures, and other remains of 
-buildings: here the Armenians have an altar and a burial place, and there might have 
been a church on this {pot built with the materials of fome other great edifice, which 
feems to have been there. “Further weft, at the Jews burial-place, there are more 
ruins ; and to the weft of that, there are two or three very thick walls, which are not 
of the beft workmanthip : to the north alfo there are remains of the eat end of a large 
church ; anda furlong more to the eaft are very great ruins, which feem to be of fome 
magnificent large palace. At the foot of the eaftern hills are feveral arched rooms. 
On the north fide of the city there are ruins of a very grand temple, which mutt be 
that of Diana Leucophryne, and was the largeft in Afia after the temples of Ephefus 
and Didymi; and though it yielded to Ephefus in its riches, yet it exceeded it in its 
proportions, and in the exquifite archite€ture : it appears to have been arched underneath 
moftly with large hewn ftone; the principal front feems to have been to the fouth, 
where there are remains of a colonnade; it feems to be a portico made with a particular 
fort of pillars, often {een in thefe parts, which may be either called oval, or confidered 
as a femicircular pilafter on two fides of a fquare pillar, which fets out about an inch 
beyond the pilafters. At theFrancifcan convent of Trinita de Monti in Rome, there are 
likewife two oval capitals ; and in theMaflimi palaceatRome, there are two modern pillars 
of the fame figure as thefe of Magnefia. On the north fide there are three very maffive 
entire arches, which are about forty feet high ; the work over them is ‘brick, from 
which an arch feems to have been turned to the fouth, probably to three other arches 
of the fame kind ; to the welt of thefe, at fome diftance, there Is a thick wall, which 
probably enclofed the whole ; and to the north of them are arches under ground, over 
which there might bea portico. On the fouth fide of the hill, in the way to the prefent 
town, there are fome walls which appear to have belonged to a very magnificent build- 
ing of great extent : and I obferved among them fome pieces of pillars of verd antique; 
and at this place, and in another part of the town, I faw the capital of a {quare pilafter, 
which is of a particular kind. In the fide of the hill there are many fepulchral grots to 
the eaft. The prefent city is to the weft of the ftream I have mentioned before; it ex- 
tends up the fide of the hill to the north, and is encompaffed with very flight walls 5 it 
has a large fuburb to the fouth, and another to the eaft: the other fide of the rivulet is 
inhabited moftly by Chriftians; the Greeks and Armenians have their churches there, 
7 and 
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and the latter a bifhop, who, I fuppofe, is archbifhop of Ephefus. The town is -not 
lefs than four miles in compafs, and the ftreets broader, and better laid out than com- 
monly are feen in Turkith cities. There are alfo many Jews here, and it is a place of 
great trade, efpecially for cotton, and cotton yarn, which are fent to Smyrna, and ex- 
. ported to Murope: they have alfo manufactures of coarfe callicoes ; and their merchants 
are generally rich; it is likewife a mart for all fuch things as areimported from Europe, 
Egypt, and other parts, for the ufe of the country, for fixty miles eaftward, near as far 
as thofe parts that are fupplied from Satalia, and other fouthern ports. ‘There are alfo 
feveral yreat families of Turks who live here, many of them are Beys, a title they give 
to fons of pafhas; thefe have their eftates about the city. The pafha of this country 
refides here ; fo that altogether it is one of the moft confiderable places in Afia. 


Crap. V.— Of Caria in general, and of the antient Alabanda. 


FROM Guzelhiflar I croffed the Maander on the fifteenth into Caria. The Carians 
were firlt called Leleges, inhabited the iflands, and were fubjeét to Minos; they pof- 
feffed themfelves of the continent, which belonged both to the Leleges and Pelafgi, 
and were drove out of it by the Greeks, Ionians, and Dorians. The river Maander is 
here about half a furlong broad; it is a rapid ftream, and the bed’of it was at this 
time full; the rivulet at Guzelhiffar, and fome others that run into it overflowing, make 
the country a morafs fora mile from the Mxander. There is a large caufeway acrofs 
this low ground, and even that is overflowed in winter. The banks of the Mzxander 
are floping, and they crofs it on a fort of a boat, like a fledge in fhape of a half lozenge, 
the fides of it not being above a foot high: they tie vine boughs together, which are about 
an inch and a half diameter, and from ten to fifteen feet long, which are fixed acrofs the 
river; a poft in the boat refts againft it, and keeps the veflel from being carried down 
by the ftream, and by the help of this three men pull the boat from one fide to the 
ether, About half a mile lower the river China, which is a very confiderable ftream, 
falls into the Meander on the fouth fide of it; it rifes in the fouth-eaft part of Caria 
beyond Aphrodifias, and paffing through the valley which is near Stratonicea. and 
Lagena, turns to the north a little before it fallsinto the Maander. Between thefe two 
rivers there is a chain of mountains, which, though rocky, afford fine herbage for 
theep and black cattle, in which this country abounds. About eight miles further eaft 
we crofled the China on a wooden bridge, which is built on nine or ten large ftone 
piers, and is about three hundred feet Jong. We went a league further to Salathar, to 
a miferable kane, no better than a ftable, where it was difkcult to lie free from dirt 
and water; the caravan lodged without with their baggage, and-made fires. On the 
fixteenth we went about a league and a half between little green hills, and came to a 
{mall fertile plain about a league over ; it is encompafled for the moft part by high hills ; 
this country is called Carpoufley ; it has init five or fix villages, and is governed by an 
aga under the fangiac of Smyrna, as it belongs to the waladea or fultannefs mother. 
‘The aga was not there, fo T delivered my letter to his deputy at the village of 
Demerjé. : 

On the fouth of this little plain there are ruins of an antient city, not mentioned 
by any modern writer, and exactly an{wers to the fituation defcribed of Alabanda. The 
founder of it is faid to be Alabandus, whom they worfhipped as a God*; and in the 
Roman divifion of the country, Mylafa was made the head city of a jurifdidtion, and 

* Cicero De natura Deorum. 
VOL. x. 4Q 
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the judicial conventus was held here. ‘The town was fituated on the eaft fide of a 
very high hill, and on a little hill to the eaft of it; it was encompaffed with ftrong 
walls, cafed with hewn ftone within and without, and filled up in the middle with roughly 
ftones; in the cafing of the wall one tier of tones lies flat, and another is fet up an end 
alternately ; and in fome places this cafing is fallen down, and the middle part is 
flanding ; the moit eafy afcent is from the north fide by a paved way of very large 
ftones ofan irregular fhape, having the town wall on the right. About a third part 
of the way up the hill, there are great ruins of a moft magnificent palace, to which there 
was an entrance by a colomnade, leading to an oblong fquare court; to the right of this 
there was a portico of twenty oval pillars of the fame kind as thofe already defcribed ; 
they are of a very ruftic order, and the capital is more fimple than the Tufean. Under 
it there were apartments with entrances from without, and over that another colonnade, 
which is almoft deftroyed, as the floor of the grand gallery that belonged to it is entirely 
ruined; this gallery feems to have had a colonnade all round. Oppofite to this, on 
the welt fide of the court, there appear to have been three artificial terraces, or galle- 
ries, one above another, with colonnades to them, and fmall apartments within them, 
and above this is another plain fpot, where there appear to have been great buildings. 
Afcending the fteep hill, another third part of the way we came to a beautiful theatre, 
which for the moit part is hollowed into the hill; and all but the front is entire. 
‘Phe. top of the hill is level, and there is a little rocky mount in the middle of it, on 
which 1 faw the foundations of a circular building ; and to the welt of this mount there 
isa {quare building entire, which probably was defigned for a houfe of pleafure ; from 
this, the wall feems to. have extended to the fouth, and then turned eaftwards down 
to the low hill. From’ the fouth-weft corner there was another wall, which was carried 
about a furlong fouth to another fummit of the hill, where there are remains of a flrong 
oblong fquare caftle, and adjoining to it to the fouth are the walls of a finaller caftle. 
On the little hill, or rifing ground below, are remains of two buildings, one like a 
{quare caftle, with a round tower at each corner, the other is built like a palace, with 
feveral doors and windows; thefe buildings are of a red granite in large grains, all 
the mountains. here abounding both in the red and grey fort ; and probably, if quarrics 
were dug down, many beautiful veins might be found, ‘To the fouth of the city, at 
the foot: of the hill, there are a great nunber of fepulchres made in different manners ; 
fome are hewn down in the rock like graves, others are cut in the fame manner into 
fmall rocks that rife up above the ground; fome are built like pedeftals, with two or 
three fteps round them, and covered with large ftones ; I faw others like an oblong 
{quate rock above ground, without any vifible entrance, but by a fmall hole that 
appears to have been broke in, and one would imagine that there was fome paflage 
cut under ground to them. 

From the fouth-eaft corner of the plain we afcended fouthwards about three miles 
to the top of mount Latmus, where they fay there are not only wolves, wild boars, and 
jackals, but alfo tigers and bears; there is a plain on the top of the mountain about 
a league broad ; here we ftaid all night, and made large fires to defend ourfelves 
againit the wild beafts, as well as the cold, and I repofed under the fhelter of a large 
rock of granite, part of which lay hollow to the ground. There are many herdfmen on 
thefe mountains ; and they-have begun to plough fome of the plain parts, making 
enclofures with large trees laid-round the fields. “There is a low, eafy defcent from the 
raountain into. that vale of Caria, in which the city of Mylafa ftood, which is now 
called Mclaffo by the Greeks, and Millefs by the ‘Turks. This vale is about four 


leagues long and a league broad; towards the welt it winds a little to the fouth, 
I turns 
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‘turns again to the weft at Mandaleat, about two hours or fottr miles from Melaffo 5 


that place is more infefted with feorpions than any other in thefe parts, infomuch that 
feveral die every fummer by the fting of this animal; the fea at Joran, the antient 
Jaffus, is five or fix miles to the eaft of Mandaleat. To the fouth of the hills which 
bound this valley, there is another vale which extends to the bay on which Myndus 
was fituated, not far from Helicarnaffus, and to the fouth of that there is another 
bay oppofite to Stanchio, made by cape Criu to the fouth, on which Cnidus was 
fituated, at the fouth-weft corner of Afia Minor. 


Cuar. VI, — Of Melaffo, the antient Mylafa. 


MEIASSO, the antient Mylafa, is fituated at the foot of a high mountain about 
the middle of the fouth fide of the plain of Caria. Strabo * feems to be miftaken in 
faying, that Phyfcus was the neareft fea port to Mylafa, for Melaffo is twenty-four 
miles from Marmora, about which place Phyfeus muft have been fituated; whereas 
Caffideh, which is at prefent the port of Melaffo, is not above ten miles from it, and 
feems to be the place mentioned by Paufanias at that diftance. The Greeks are grofly 
miftaken, in imagining that Melaffo is the antient Miletus which was at Palat, near the 
mouth of the Meander. I could not trace the city walls of Mylafa, but on the weft’ 
fide there is a magnificent gate entire, of the Corinthian. order. he old city feems 
to have extended ey to the eaft of the prefent town; what has’ been taken for 
the city walls is evidently nothing but the enclofure of fome public buildings, which 
were mofily on a rifing ground towards the weft end of the ancient city, where the 
prefent town, or rather large village, is fituated, There feem to have been two antient 
temples to Jupiter in this city, one properly belonging to the people of Mylafa, dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Ofogus; the other of Carian Jupiter in common to the Carians, 
Lydians, and Myfians, ‘hat to Jupiter Ofogus, I fuppofe, was fituated on the fummit 
of the rifing ground on which the city ftood, where there are remains of a large enclo- 
{ure ; part of the prefent town is built about it, and to the fouth there are two fluted 
fonic pillars ftanding, each confifting of five ftones. The members of the bafe are 
fluted like thofe of the temple of Juno in Samos, but in a much finer tafte, On the 
north wall of the enclofure there is a beautiful fluted Corinthian pillar, with an infcrip. 
tion on it to the honour of Manander. To the fouth of this there is another enclofure, 
and to the welt of it are fome fmall remains of a theatre, built of white marble, which 
appears to have been a very beautiful fabric. At fome diftance to the caft of the temple, 
in the gardens belonging to fome houfes, there are ruins, which I have reafon to believe 
belonged to a pratorium, or fome other public building, from en imperfect infcription 
{ found on a wall, which feemed to be of a public nature; at the foot of the fill to 
the fouth-eaft are remains ofa long colonnade, like the avenue to a building, and near 
it there is part of a thick wall built in the antient manner with ftones of five fides, 


muft have been about Marmora, where they now embark for Rhodes, Phylcus having begn oppofite to 
that ifland; bnt by the mol exact computation I could make, it is not above fixty miles, nd the maps 
make it about a degree. The fame author-computes the diftance from Tralles to Phyfcus by Alabanda 
and Lagene, by which mult be underitood the entrance into the territories of thofe cities, and not the 
cities themfelves, becaufe Lagena, either at Lakena, or China, was much to the eaft of Alabanda; fo 
that there feems to be fume great error, probably in the manufcript, in making Lagene te be above a hun- 
dred miles from Phyfcus, and above fifty from *Lraltes, for it is not above twenty miles from the latter, or 
fifty from Phyfeus, fo that the number of miles computed by Strabo, feem to be double of what they 
really are. oo 


* Artemidorus, quoted by Strabo, makes Phyfeus ane hundred and fifty miles ne are and it 
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which appears Uke a city wall; but not feeing any figns of a wall extending from it 
I took it rather to be the enclofure of the building to which that colonnade belon -ed. 
The magnificent gate of the city is adorned with pilafters of a particular Corinziian 
order, which appears to have been much ufed in Caria; they had likewife a finzular 
manner of fluting the bafe of the Ionic order. ‘This Corinthian order confifts of one 
row of leaves, about half the length of the capital, the upper part being fluted to the 
abacus, and in fome I have feen the abacus itfelf fluted, and likewife capitals entirely 
fluted without leaves, which feems to be rather in a Gothic tafte. To the fouth of 
this gate there are remains of an aqueduct, which has no marks of antiquity ; but 
the antient aqueduct feems to have been carried the fame way, and it may be probably 
on the city walls; for to the north of this gate, there is a {mall low hill, near which 
there pafles an antient aqueduét which conveyed the water acrofs the plain, and ended 
at a {mall hill towards the other fide of it. Mott part of this aquedu& feems to have 
been deftroyed, and rebuilt, but not in the beft manner ; I faw in it feveral pieces 
of entablature of the Doric order, taken from the ruins of fome building. Where 
the ground is low, there are two rows of arches one over another, the upper arches 
being double the number of the lower. To the eatt of this there are remains of 
another colonnade, which feems to have led to the town; on this fide I faw fome 
marble coflifis; and near the city there are three or four very maflive buildings, which 
feem to be of the middle ages; they are raifed on large open arches, and feem to be 
remains either of palaces of the middie age, or it may be of refervoirs of water. 

But the great curiofity of Melaffo is a temple which was built to Auguftus and 
Rome, and is a moft exquifite piece of architeéture. ‘The temple itfelf was very fmall : 
in the front there is a portico of the Compofite order, and on the other three fides an 
Tonic colonnade, At the entrance of the temple, on each fide of the door, there is 
a foundation of large ftones, on which probably there were pedeftals for the ftatues 
of Auguftus and Rome. The pillars are fluted, and the temple is raifed on a bafement, 
the cornice of which is only to be feen ; there is alfo a fort of plinth about it that ranges 
round like a ftep, and has three faces like an architrave; every particular pillar has 
likewife a plinth, and the bafe is fluted, as mentioned above. The fritze is adorned 
with tripofes, bulls heads, and pateras ; the cornice and the pediments at each end are 
very richly ornamented with carvings. What the archite&t feems to have defigned 
as an ornament to the building, may be rather looked on as a bad tafte, that is, putting 
the Compofite order in the front, when the other three fides are Ionic. The capitals 
are indeed fine, except that the curled leaves, and the abacus feem rather to project too 
far at the corners, in proportion to the fize of the capital. About two feet below the 
capital there are four feftoons round the fhaft; but what is moft particular, and has the 
worlt-effeét, is a work like a capital on the bafe of the pillar, the thaft refting on it in 
a fort of'a focket, from which the leaves turn outwards 3 this is executed in a particular 
manner. The top of the leaves are broken, from which one might at firft conjec- 
ture that the pillars had fallen down, and had been fet up again on old capitals; but 
by examining the work, I faw that the pillars were made {o originally, This building, 
when Chuiftianity prevailed, was doubtlefs converted either into a church, or fome 
other public building ; for onthe ftones of the temple I faw feveral defaced infcriptions, 
with the crofs on them. 

About half a mile to the weft of the town there is another very extraordinary build- 
ing 5 it cannot very probably be called a temple, for it confitts of twelve pillars on a 
bafement, with a front every way of four pillars, fupporting an entablature, on which 
there is raifed 4 very grand covering of large ftones laid acrofs in four tiers one — 

another, 
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another, every tier fetting in fo as to make a fort of a cupola within, which ot 
the outfide appears like four fteps, in manner of a pyramid; the whole foffit is 
finely carved with flowers in lozenges. The corner pillars are fquare, the others 
are oval, and are fuch as have been defcribed at Guzelhiffar ; two thirds of the 
thafts are fluted. There is an entrance through the bafement on the weft fide, and 
within there are four fquare pillars to fupport the floor above, which is compofed of 
large ftones; there are two {teps round the building; I conje@ture that this was 
a very magnificent altar of the Taurobole kind, and what induces me to think 
fo, is a round hole in the pavement about eight inches in diameter, which below 
leffens to three inches, under which, I fuppofe, the facred perfon ftood, that the 
blood of the facrifice might run on him, after which he wore the garment till it 
dropped from him; a ceremony which rendered his perfon moft facred among the 
Heathens ; I faw afterwards exaétly fuch a hole at Stratonicea in a large altar made 
like a bafon, which doubtlefs was for that purpofe, and another at Eleufis; there is 
alfo a bafon of the fame kind at Ephefus, called St. Jolth’s font; but if there was fuch 
a hole it has been filled up; there was an arched place under it, now almoft full 
of earth, There is another of this fhape, as obferved before, in the abbey of St, Victor 
near Marfeilles, which is fuppofed by many to have been an altar; but F do not 
know whether there is any hole in it.’ Prudentius, indeed, defcribes this facrifice as 
performed on boards, through*which the blood run on the perfon who was deftined 
to this honour ; but poffibly this might be the original way of performing the facrifice, 
which probably was afterwards improved, though it might always be continued in the 
fame manner in fome places: all which is fubmitted to the judgment of others, being 
founded only on conjecture, and on the tradition that a vafe of this kind at Marfeilles 
wasan altar. It appears by a groove: on each fide of the pillars, which ig four inches 
broad, that this building was enclofed on three fides, and probably with ftones fet up 
an end; but it was open on the north-fide where the hole ts ; that fide alfo fronts the 
hill, from which the people might behold the ceremony. If there were any ruins:near, 
I fhould have thought that the temple of Jupiter Carius was here, which at firft’ was 
at a village feparaté from the city ; fo it feems Strabo ought to be underftood in {peaking 
of this place; though this fmall pavilion, when enclofed, might poffibly be called a 
temple. In a wall near a bridge there is a fine relief, which feemed to be part of'a 
frieze ; it was a Cupid, holding on cach fide a feftoon loaded with fruit, whicti looked 
hike peaches; on one fide was a Medufa’s head, and there feemed to have been. one 
between every feftoon. As to the temple of Jupiter Labrandenus, it was fixty ftadia 
from the city, on the hills towards Alabanda, and there was a paved way to it; this 
might be on a hill which I faw in the way to Efkihiffar ; the top oF it.is encompaffed’ 
with aruined wall, and is about that diftance from Melaffo to the north-eaft:.. Oppofite: 
to it on the hills, on the other fide of the plain, there is a ruined’ Mahometan town. 
ealled Paitthin ; it is very {trong by nature on three fides, being fituated on a hanging. 
ground over the plain; there is a-caftle in it, which was repaired as a defence againtt 
Soley Bey, and is naturally very ftrong. I faw here fome fteps up the rock like the 
feats of a theatre, but in a ftrait’ line, which together with'a marble: pillar, much 
refembling porphyry in the colour, but not fo-hard, are the only remains of antiquity 
which I faw there. It may be carrying my conje@tures too far, to fuppofe that Mylata 
was in very anticnt times, either here; or on the oppofite hill.before mentioned, and 
fo to account for a quotation in Strabo, that Mylafa was fituated on:a-ftrong hill, at: 
which he feems much to wonder, when the city in his time was in the-plain. The- 


. préfent town of Melaffo is fmall and ill built, but there.are two very good Kanes in it 5- 
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there is alfo a large old mofque that feems to have been a church, and a new -one ia 
a very good tafte ; it is the refidence of a fangiac, who is not a patha, and fo has only 
the ttle of aga. The country produces the beft tobacco in Turkey, except thit of 
Latichea, and exceeding the tobacco of Salonica; this, together with cotton and wax, 
is the principal trade of the place. There are about thirty Greek families here, who 
live together in a kane, and in one houfe, a room of which ferves for their church ; the 
Armenians live in the fame manner, who are not fixed here, but come and ftay at fome 
feafons on account of merchandize. I was recommended here to the great ara, who 
xeceived me as civilly as I could expe€t without a prefent, which he feemed to look for 
from the phyfician at Guzelhiflar, who recommended me to him; but he gave me 
leave to fee every thing, and promifed mea letter to Paithhin. A Greek prieft, to whom 
I was recémmended, was of no fervice to me, being afraid to fend any one to accompany 
me; fo I went every where with my own janizary; the aga’s fon came fometimes, 
and ule very civilly to us; and the aga fent a relation of Mahomet with me to 
Paithhin.- i) 


Cuap. IX. — Of Eftibiffar, the antient Stratonicea ; of Legena, and Alinda. 


I SET out 6n the twentieth of February for Efkihiffar, and croffed the mountains 
to the north-eaft about twelve miles ; there are two or three little plains on the hills, 
and a ruined church, where, they fay, there was a Chriftian village. 

Efkihiffar is a poor village built on the ruins of Stratonicea, which was inhabited by 
a colony of Macedonians; both the fituation and infcriptions, that mention the temple 
‘of Jupiter Chryfaoreus, which was here, prove it to be that city; it is on a level 
{pot between the hills, which opens to a large plain, in which the river China ‘runs, 
By the ruins of a very grand enclofure to the north-eaft of the town, and from the 
infcriptions there, 1 concluded that the famous temple muft have been in that place, 
though I could not trace out the foundations of it. At the north part of the enclofure, 
there is a grand gate of a plain archite€ture ; there was a double row of large pillars 
from it, which probably formed the avenue to the temple; and ofl each fide of the 
gate there was a femicircular alcove niche, and a colonnade from it, which with a wall 
on each fide of the gate might makea portico, that was of the Corinthian order ; fiity 
paces to the north of the wall there are remains of another colonnade, which feemed 
alfo to have made a portico with a wall to the north of it, This temple was in common 
to all the Carians, where they met to facrifice and confult about the commonweal, 
in which the cities had votes in proportion to the number of their villages ; and it was 
called the Chryfacrean meeting. To the fouth of this, at fome diftance, are ruins of 
a building of large hewn ftone; it is twenty-five paces wide, and feems to have extended 
about a hundred paces to the town wall, fome part of which is built in the fame 
manner ; I conjectured by an infcription on the wall that it might be a temple of Serapis. 
To the fouth of this, on the fide of a hill, there is a large theatre, the iront of which 
is ruined ; there are in all about forty feats, with a gallery round in the middle, and 
another at top. In this, and many other theatres, I obferved the inner half of the 
breadth of the feats to be cut down about half an inch lower than the outer part ; the. 
feats are generally about two feet fix inches broad. 

The people of this place, though all Mahometans, were very civil and obliging 
the firft evening ; and an empty houfe being allotted me, many of them came and fat 
with me, braught medals, were very ready to aifift me in my defign, and to fhew me 
every things When IJ was going to fee the theatre, the deputy governor came to me, 

and 
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and told me, that the theatre was on his ground, and afked me what I would prefent 
to him to fee the antiquities ; 1 gave myfelf no trouble about his demand, but examined 
* it thoroughly. When I returned to the town, the aga’s man came, and told me 
that the aga was arrived, and defired to fee me; when I came to him, he afked me 
what was my bufinefs, which I told him; and that I had a firman or paflport ; he faid, 
it was the padfhaw’s or grand fignior’s firman, and not the pafha’s, and therefore he 
would not regard it ; but if would make certain prefents to him and his cadi, I right 
view what I pleafed. I gave him to underftand, that by virtue of my firman I could 
fee the antiquities, and that he muft anfwer it, if any. harm happened to me there. 
J left him, and purfugd my obfervations as before. Some people came from the aga, 
but I fhewed no fear, which I knew by experience was the beit way. ‘There was an 
infcription on an old ruined houfe, which I had a defire to copy, and the poffeffor of 
it demanded a fequin for his permitfion; however, I went in the afternoon, and’began 
to copy it, though the janizary refufed to go with me, fo that I was accompanied only 
by my flave; the man that owned the houfe foon came to me, and, to pacify him, I 
told him I would pay him when I had done ; but not being fatisfied, I gave him what 
he demanded, with which he feemed well pleafed; and put his hand to his mouth 
and forehead, as a mark of gratitude and fidelity. The deputy came focn after, 
inade figns to me to go away, but not regarding him, he began to difturb me; on 
which I pulled out my firman, and ordered the flave to hold it ; he went to take it out 
of his hand, but when I laid hold of it, and held it faft, he feemed to be very cautious 
not to tear it, forbore ufing any violence, and foon after went away. Whilft I was- 
abfent the aga came to the houfe I was lodged in, and talked to the janizary, who 
informed him that I was gone to a private houfe, by the permiffion of the owner, and 
affured him that I would not-go any more abroad. I ordered every thing to be got 
ready for our departure. The aga fent word that he defired to fpeak with me; and 
when I did not go to him, he faid he would not permit us.to go away, and threatened 
particularly to detain the janizary. We mounted our horfes, and the janizary, con- 
trary to my repeated orders, was for going to him again as we pafled by, and left 
us for that purpofe#but thought better of it, and returned: to. us : we put on pretty faft 5. 
the janizary, and guide to whom the horfes belonged, frequently. looking back in the 
utmoft coniternation, left they fhould fend after us, and injure us fome way or other. 
But the aga could not have ftopped us, without bringing himfelf into trouble, -for 
the guide and horfes were of another pafhalic, fo he could not meddle with them 
I was no fubject, and the flare was my property ; and if he had. {topped the janizary,. 
a detachment would have been fent by the janitzer aga at Guzelhiflar to have delivered 
him, and would have levied damages and expences on the village, . 
We delcended from Efkihiffar. Oppofite to it, towards the north, on the other fide 
of the vale in which the China runs, there is a village called Aharer; and to the 
tight on another fide of the plain, at about a league diftance, is the village of Bopeck. 
‘They go to market from Efkihiffar to Gulfuk, which is about fix hours. Mulla, 
where the patha of the country refides, is about fifteen hours from Efkihiflar. We went: 
a league to the north, and afterwards about two leagues to the weft, and afcended: 
near a league to a village called Lakena; about a mile from it, on the top of the hill,. 
there isa ruined caftle, ftrongly fituated by nature, but it did not feem to be a very 
antient place, nor. do they find medals in that part. The name, however, would: 
incline one to conjecture that it might be Lagenz in the territory of Stratonicea. We: 
were here conducted to a houfe built by a public fpirited Turk for the reception of 
ftrangers, where he conftantly prepares lodgings and proyifions for all. Soe he- 
eemed. 
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feemed to bea good man, and was there to receive us; he fupped and fpent the evening 
with us; and on our going away the next morning, the twenty-fecond, he feemed 
much pleafed when I exprefled my gratitude, and told him, I fhould be glad to thew 
him the fame hofpitality in England. 

We went about two leagues north to the river Paieflu, which runs into the China, 
and croffed the hills to the weft for three leagues, to one of the villages called Ak- 
fhouieh ; we went on a league to the weft between low rocky hills, by the fide of a 
rivulet, which we pafled on a bridge, and faw the remains of an old aqueduct acrofs 
the river, confifting of one arch; which feems to have conveyed the water from a 
rivulet that runs from the hills. We came into a very fine plain, and croffed it, 
travelling northwards two miles to the village of China, which is fituated near tlc’ 
eaft end of the plain, and to the fouth of the river China. J lodged here in the coffee- 
houfe; and when the people knew my bufinefs, they informed me of the antiquities 
of the place, and half the village accompanied me up the hill, laughing and jefting 
with much good humour; and afterwards many of them came and fat with me in 
the coffee-houle. ‘Lhe top of the hill had been fortified, and I faw there two or three 
fepulchral grots ; I obferved alfo a ciftern built above ground in two oblong fquare 
compartments, and cafed with brick. As there are fo many antiquities, I fhould rather 
take this to be Lagenz, where there was a temple to Hecate, in which there were 
yearly very confiderable meetings ; and it is very probable that the old name of the 

* China was Lagena, that the town and country had its name from it; and that when 
Lagena is mentioned in the way from Phy{cus to Tralles, the country is meant and 
not the town, Fa 

From China, we croffed over to the fouth fide of the plain, and came to the ruins 
of an antient city called Arabihiflar, which may be Alinda, the place of refidence of 
Ada, queen of Caria, who had nothing left her by the Perfians but this city; and 
probably her kingdom was confined to this fmall plain; but this queen going to meet 
Alexander, gave her city to him, and adopted him for her fon, who left the place under 
her government, and afterwards reftored all Caria to her*. The city was on two 
high hills; from one of them the eaftern walls went down to tH® plain, and were 
carried on to the north for near halfa mile; then turning to the weft for a quarter 
of a mile, paffed to the north of a remarkable building, which I fhall mention; they 
then turn to the fouth, and go to the top of the other hill, from which they’ come 
down on the eaft of it, and jom the walls on the firft hill. On the fouth fide of this 
hill there is a theatre, the infide and the front are almoft entirely deftroyed ; there 
was an arched entrance into it on each fide near the front; and I obferved that the 
wall in the front cf the theatre was built in a very particular manner. In the plain 
towards the fouth fide of the city there is a building, the grand front was to the fouth, 
and from the plainnefs of the bafe, I fuppofe it was of the Doric order. ‘There are 
heaps of ruins within on every fide, except to the front, as if there had been -feats, 
built after the theatrical manner like fteps, which is a reafon to conjeture that this 
place ferved for fome public meeting ; there appears to have been a grand colonnade 
to it from the eaft, and probably there was another from the welt, both running 
parallel with the front ; there are many ruins about this building, which feems to have 
had an enclofure round it; and between it and the hill are ruins of a {trong built church. 
All theie works are of a brown fort of granite, which is not beautiful. 


- * The fapplement to Quintus Curtius, Strabo, xiv. p. 657. and Ptol. v, 2, 
Ogee From 
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From this place we went about a league fouth-weft in the plain, eroffed feme tow 
hills to the weft, and came again to the bridge over the China, which we had paffed to 
Melaffo, and returned to Guzelhiffar the fame way we came ; I was here recommended 
to a Sciote, a phyfician fettled in this city, who affifted me in every thing which lay in 
his power, and conduéted me to the mofolem or governor, to whom I had a letter, 
who treated me with much civility, and offered to fend a man with me to Sultanhiffar 
and Nafley. ~ 


Cuar. X.—-Of Tralles and Nyfa in Caria. 


1 SET out on the twenty-eighth of February from Guzelhiffar, and went ten miles 
eaftward to a village called Sultanhiffar, near which, on a height at the’ foot of the 
mountain, the antient town of Tralles was fituated; it was divided into two parts by a 
ftream that runsin a very deep bed. ‘his city is faid to have been built by fome 
‘Thracians and people from Angos; there are appearances in it of very great buildings, 
efpecially two in the highett parts of the city; that to the eaft-feems to Mave been a 
large temple, and the other a caftle to defend the afcent, with fome large public 
building adjoining to it. On the eaftern part alfo there are remains of a grand portico 
of two rows of pillars round an area, which is about a hundred paces {quare; and on 
the eaft fide of the weftern part is a theatre, built on the fide of the hill, and fronting 
to the fouth; it is very large, and feems to have had fifty degrees of feats in it; there 
are arches above it to the welt, which probably belonged to bee grand building, and 
further weft there are ruins of a fuburb, extending a confiderable way, where the 
ground is not fo high. : * 

‘We went the fame evening to a town called Naflee by the Greeks, and Naffalee by 
the Turks, which muft have its name from the antient city Nyfa, that was at fome dif- 
tance between the hills tothe north. _I faw, in the way between Sultanhiffar and Naflee, 
many ftones of antient buildings, fet up in the Turkith burial places, which may be 
the remains of the temple of Pluto and Juno, that were at a village called Acharaca, 
where there wis alfo a grove dedicated to Pluto, and an extraordinary cave called 
Charonium, the air of which, in fome-parts, was good for feveral difeafes; though in 
one {pot it was mortal to any animal that breathed it: I could learn nothing concerning 
this cave, only on my departure I was informed that there is a cave there, which went 
a great way under ground. I was here recommended to the aga, and to one of the 
Greek church, 

‘To the north of Naflee the high mountains of Mefogis retire to the north, and form 
a femicircle, in which there is a ridge of high fandy hills that run from eaft to weft : 
about half a mile in between thefe hills are ruins of fome antient town, which, I fup- 
pofe, to be Nyfa or Nyffa, faid to have been inhabited by people of Lacedemonian 
extraction ; there are very little remains of it, except feveral well-built arches, moftly 
under ground ; it appears that the city was on both fides of a ftream, as it is deferibed ; 
‘on the welt fide of it there are remains of a building, which feems to have been a tem- 
ple. Ona very high fummit of the hill, over the city, there are fome walls, which 
may be Aromata, faid to be on the mountain over the city ; this place was famous for 

ood wine. -The town of Naflee being near, and the hills being fo fandy, without any 
itones for building, feems to be the reafon why ‘there is fo little to be feen of this city, in 
which there was a theatre, gymnafium, forum, and fenate-houfe. The village of 
Maftaura was probably near the city ; for there is one now, which is at the entrance in 
between the hills, called Maftauro, and thefe ruins, from the village neag, are called 

VOL. x. . . 4R Maftaura- 
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Maftaura-Kalefi [The caftle of Maftaura]. met with an in{cription,-in which men- 
tion is m@de both of a perfon of Maftaura, and alfo of the Nyfeans. Strabo fays, 
there was a place called Limon, thirty ftadia from Nyfa, going acrofs mount Megofis 
to.thenorth, where the Nyfeans, and the people of fome pa paeonris places had their 
meetings, that there was a cave near it, which went to that of Acharaca, and that fome 
thought this place, called Limon, was the meadow Afius, mentioned by Homer. 
Straba.is very particular coricerning thefe parts, having ftudied here under Menecrates. 
Some fay Saint Gregory Nyflenus, brother of Saint Bafil, was bifhop of this place ; 
I know not on what authority, for the place of which he was bifhop was Nyfla, pro- 
bably the city of that name on the weftern bounds of Cappadocia; and the people of 
this place writ themfelves Nyfeans [Nueasi;] and not Nyffenians. * 

Six mile to the eaft is a large village, called Iack-Cui, which, poffibly, might be 
Biula, another village mentioned By Strabo. The prefent town of Naflee confifts of 
two parts, half a mile diftant from each other; that to the north is the place where the 
market is held, and where they have their fhops, it beiag ufual in {mall places to hold 
the markets at fome diftance from the town or village, probably for the greater fecurity 
of their families ; and there being two kanes here, and fome houfes as well as fhops, it 
is grown jnto a fort of town called Naflee-Bazar, as the other is called Naflee:Boiuke 
[Great Naflee]} there are three or four hundred Armenians, and about thirty Greeks, 
- who live in the kanes, and are merchants. 


Cuar. XI. —Of Antioch on the Maander, and Aphrodifias in Caria. 


. ISET out from Naflee on the fecond of March, and went about four miles fouth to 
the Mander ; the river being neither large nor deep in this part, has only a flight 
wooden bridge over it. Abouta mile to the fouth of the Meander, directly oppofite 
to Najilee, there is a ruined place called Arpas-kalefi, which probably is either Coicinia 
or Orthopia, which were great villages on the fouth fide of that river; it is walled 
round, and fituated on a hill, over a little plain, between the mountains to the fouth. 
' Turning to the eaft, we ftopped at the houfe of the great aga of this country, who was 
taking the diverfion of hawking ; we went to him, and he defired us to go to his houfe ; 
when he came home, he ordered a man to go with me to Geyra. We went to a vil- 
lage two leagues further to the eaft ; it is at the entrance of a narrow vale that extends 
fouthwards between the hills: to the eaft of this place there is a low hill, which ftretches 
from eaft to weft, and is called Janichere, on which there are ruins of the walls of a 
town, and a great number of arches under ground ;. I take this place to be Antioch on 
the river Macander, -which is mentioned as fouth of the river, and that there was a 
bridge over it near the city ; the territory of which was on both fides of the river ; it was 
formerly famous for figs, in which the country .on the other fide of the Mzander {till 
abounds, as’far as Guzelhiffar. The rivulet, which runs from the valley to the eaft, 
is probably the Orfinus mentioned by Pliny, as wathing this. town. ‘This place is 
remarkable of late, as it was the fpot on which the famous rebel Soley Bey Ogle was 
cut off in the year one thoufand feven hundred arfd thirty-nine, with four thoufand of 
his followers, by about forty thoufand foldiers of the Grand Signor. Going about 
eight miles to the fouth, along this narrow vale, we left to the weft a town or large 
village, called Carajefu, which belortgs to the Boftanjees, and is fo defended by the 
deep beds of mountain torrents, that Soley Bey could not make himfelf matter of it: 
there are fome Chriftians in the town. “Furning-to the eaft, and going four miles in 
aplain, yhich is about two leagues long from eaft to weft, and a league broad, I came 
to 
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to'a village called Geyra, towards the eaft end of it: this place is fituated onthefpat: 
of the antient Aphrodifias. The wallsare about two miles in compafs, of an irregalart 
triangular figure, the eaft fide of the town being very narrow; they feem to have beew 
for the moft part deftroyed, and rebuilt out of the ruins of the antient fabrics; which: 
appear to have been very magnificent ; there are three gates of the city remaining; one” 
to the weft, and two tothe eaft. In the middle of the city there is a fmall hill, in the - 
fide of which there was a theatre, now almoft entirely ruined; there are remains ‘of. 
an arched entrance to it, about the middle of the north fide, and of fome arches: at 
each end of it, on which the feats were probably built. The ver} fummit of the ‘hill 
feems to have been a fortrefs ; for this hill, and fome public buildings near;:. appear ‘to » 
have been enclofed with a very ftrong wall, cafed with fmall hewn ftone, which might’ ’ 
be defigned for the greater fecurity of their gods, and their treafures,, To'the north- 
weft of this hill are remains of a building, which I take to have been a temple built-to': 
Aphrodifia or Veuus, from which this place might have itsnames and I colleéted from: 
an infcription, that there was fome goddefs particularly. worfhipped here. This temple 
is built fomething after the mariner of that of Ephefus, with large piers of hewn {tone, 
on which, it is probable, arches were turned; and, by the holes in the ftones, the 
building’ appears to have been cafed with marble ; it may alfo be concluded, from fome 
remains near, that this temple was of the Corinthian order. About a’furlong to the 
north-eaft, there are ruins of another moft magnificent temple, which, I conjectured, 
was dedicated to Bacchus, from an infcription there, mentioning a prieft of Bacchus, 
and from a relief of a tiger, and a vine, which I faw among the ruins: the walls of it 
are deftroyed, and the {tones were probably carried away to build the town walls; but 
there are two magnificent rows of fluted Ionic pillars of white marble, which are almott.. 
entire; there are nineteen on each fide, four feet in diameter, and about five feet apart, » 
each confifting of five ftones; there were five entrances at theweft end, three of which 
are to the middle part between the pillars, and one on each fide; from the front there: 
was a colonnade of Corinthian pillars of grey marble, one foot fix inches in diameter, » 
but it could not correfpond with the magnificence of the lofty temple; there was a door 
place at each end, about thirty paces from thefe- pillars, with which, it is probable, . 
another colonnade ranged; and fome paces farther, at the eaft end, there are two fluted . 
Corinthian pillars of grey marble, two feet in diameter, which fupport an entablature. 
It is probable that a row of pillars went all round at this diftance; and 1 have great 
reafon to think, that between thefe and the temple, there were continued colonnades 
of Tonic pillars, two feet and a half in diameter, two-thirds of which were fluted; for 
there are a great many of thefe pillars ftanding, particularly to the fouth. I concluded, 
that there were above fifty from eaft to weft, and between twenty and thirty from 
north to fouth, by fupplying fuch as had fallen down between others that were ftanding ; 
and on ail fides I faw remains of fuch pillars extending to the theatre and the other 
temple, all which were, probably, covered, and made fpacious fhady walks for the 
great number of people that reforted to this place to their public games, as it appears - 
they did by fome inferiptions there; and when it was all entire, it muft have made:a 
moit magnificent appearance, ‘The middle.part of this temple had been converted into. 
a church, there being a femicircular wall at the eaft end, built in a different manner - 
from the reft. On the north fide of the temple of Bacchus there is an altar of grey 
marble, like that at Ephefus, refembling a large bafin with a hole through it .in the ; 
middle, cut exactly in the fame manner as that in the pavilion before mentioned, near ~ 
Melaffo. A furlong to the north-weft there isa Circus, which is femicircular at both i 
ends ; it is entire within, had an entrance at each end, and confifted of ‘twenty-five 
4R2 degrees 
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degrees of feats: the city wall is built againft it, in which there are fome. very fine capi-. 
tals of that fort of Corinthian order which was ufed in Caria. Towards the eaft end o 
the Circus there is a-femicircular wall, very ill built, like that of Ephefus, which makes 
acircle with the eaft end; which confirms the conjecture that it was not originally in 
the Circus; poffibly the Chriftians might make fuch an inclofure, and ufe it for a 
church. In the walls of the city, towards the fouth-weft corner, there are fome very 
fine reliefs, which feem to have been part of a frieze; they are moftly Cupids or winged. 
perfons, encountering the giants with fpears, bows and arrows ; the latter are repre- 
fented below with wb ferpents inftead of feet, turning up like the tails of tritons ; at 
one end, Jupiter, in a fmall figure, has one under his feet, and is levelling his thun- 
der at another ; 2 perfon near is drawing a bow at them, and there is a trophy near 
Jupiter. ‘Phere are a great number of marble coffins in this place, fome of which are 
fluted, others have figures of perfons round them in mezzo relievo, with pilafters on 
each fide; and there are.infcriptions on fome; two of them, which are in the beft 
tafte, and are fet in the wall near the top, have on one fide two feftoons of very excel- 
lent workmanthip; in one they are fupported in the middle by a naked perfon; in 
another by a body wrapped up like an Egyptian mummy. I found an infeription here, 
which cat Antioch a colony; and another makes mention of the Plarafenfes, as 
united with the Aphrodifians, though I cannot find any fuch people fpoken of by antient 
- authors. The village is a poor place; the Turks here make a very ftrong, well 
flavoured white wine, and drink of it very plentifully. Thefe vines may be of the race 
of thofe which they had here when they were worfhippers of Bacchus. It is probable 
they formerly had fome ftaple commodity here, and. that they beftowed great expences 
on their public games, in order to make people refort to a place which was fo much out 
of the way; for I found by a‘curious infcription, that great number of cities, even as 
far as the Euphrates, were partakers of their fports; and in another there isa fort of 
table of the fees or falaries due to the feveral officers who were employed about the 
ames. 
. At Gera I went to the honfe of the aga, a venerable old man, who was one of thofe 
public fpirited Turks that entertains all ftrangers. I went out every day to fee the 
antiquities, and in the evening the inhabitants of the village came and fat with us; they 
were avery {qualid poor tribe of people, among whom I fhould not have thought 
myfelf fafe if 1 had not had a letter from the great aga. - I fet out on the feventh on 
my return to Naflee; the firft night I was generoufly entertained by a Turk, at a village 
called Chiflic, and arrived the next day at Naflee. . 


. * Cuapr. XI. — Of Laodicea on the Lycus. 


WE fet out from Naflee on the ninth of March, and went eaftward near the Mzan- 
der. About fixteen miles from Natflee the hills on both fides come near the river, and 
opening again gradually, about three leagues farther there are feveral fources of hot 
water rifing on the fouth fide of the river, and in the very bed of it, which exactly 
anfwers to the defcription of Carura, a village on the bounds of Phrygia and Caria, 
which was formerly full of inns, for the convenience of travellers, and of thofe who 
frequented the waters, which are only bathed in, and not ufed for drinking. This. 
place, as well as the country about it, was, and is {till, much fubjeét to earthquakes. 
Strabo obferves, that a whole company of people that lodged here were fwallowed up 
by an alte ae inthe night. Oppofise to it, on the fide of the hill, is another hot 
water, fromwhich afmoke or fteam arifes as from the others; the hills are of - red 
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colour, fo that, probably, they contain fome iron ore. Two leagues further the river - 
firft begins to run near the fouthern mountains, and fo continues till it falls into the 
fea; we crofled it in this place on a wooden bridge, the hills open, and make a large 
plain four leagues wide every way, in which the river Lycus falls into the Meander, 
‘Towards the fouth-eaft part of this plain is a town, called Denizley, fituated on a low 
hill; the old town was deftroyed about twenty-five years paft by an earthquake, in 
which twelve thoufand people perifhed ; the town extended alfo to another rifing ground 
fouth of it. After the earthquake the people began to live at their gardens and farms, 
and there are only very mean fhopsin the town, which are built of unburnt brick and 
boards. There are about forty Armenians here, who live moftly in a kane together ; 
there are alfo feveral Greeks. The country near the town is much cultivated with vine- 
yards, they make raifins of the grapes, and a fort of fyrup like treacle, which they call 
Becmefs, and it ferves on all occafions inftead of fugar. There was a temple of the 
month Carus, between Laodicea and Carura, and a,famous fchool for the ftudy of 
phyfic, which might be at this place, where I faw fome ftones which had marks on 
them of the antient workmanfhip. ‘To the fouth and eaft of Denizley there are very 
high mountains, covered with fnow, called Dag-Baba [The father of mountains]; they 
run eaftward from the neighbourhood of Geyra, and, turning to the north, bound 
part of the eaft end of this plain; they then extend again towards the-eaft, and from 
that corner a chain of low hills runs to the weft, and*joins other hills, which extend to 
the high mountains further to the weft than Denizley; among thefe low hills, a league 
dire€tly fouth of Denizley, is Efkihiflar, the old Laodicea on the Lycus, one of the 
feven churches, which is frequently mentioned in the Revelations, and by St. Paul in 
his epiftle to the Coloflians, whofe city was near unto it. Thefe high mountains are the 
antient mount Cadmus, and where they begin to bound this plain to the fouth the hills 
end, which had run all along from the fea to the fouth of the Mander, and, I fuppofe, 
were all comprehended under the name of mount Latmus. The ruins of Laodicea are 
on a low hill, about half mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad; to the fouth of it 
there is a narrow vale, which is to the north of the plain and the Lycus, that runs in a 
deep narrow bed, about half a mile fromthe town. The city was diftinguifhed by the 
name of this river, from others of the fame name, by the title of Laodicea on the Lycus. 
To the eaft there is a fmall rivulet, that may be the Afopus, which is faid to fall into the 
Lycus at this place: to the weft there is another {mall ftream, which is, probably, the 
Caprus; for Pliny fays, that it was wafhed by thefe two rivers; the latter appears to 
have been a confiderable {tream from four large piers of a bridge, built of hewn ftone, 
which are now to the eaft of the river; fo that, probably, its courfe has been diverted 
another way by earthquakes. ‘The top of the hill, on which Laodicea ftood, is fome- 
what uneven, entirely uninhabited, and appears like a green field, except where there 
are remains of antient buildings. It was at firft an inconfiderable city, and began to 
flourifh after the time of the Roman conquefts in thefe parts; and notwithftanding its 
miferable defolation, there are remains in it of very great buildings. 

The eaftern part of the hill is lower than the reft, and towards the north-eaft corner 
there appears to have been an entrance upto the city, and a gate; for there are ruins 
of a building on each fide of the way, which feems to have been a tower to defend the 
entrance; and, in order to ftrengthen the place on this fide, a fecond wall was built 
acrofs: at the welt end there feems to have been another entrance between two heights : 
the north-weft corner is the higheft part of the hill, and there are foundations of walls, 
which, probably, were thofe of a fortrefs, as it is the ftrongeft fituation in the whole 
city. Further eaft, between this buildifg and the theatre, I fuppofe, there was another 
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entrance, as there was on the oppofite fide to the fouth, a little more to the well than 
the Circus, where there is now a road acrofg the hill. There are remains of three 
buildings along the middle of the hill, two of them appear like temples, built with 
large piers, on which arches were turned; the whole was cafed with marble; and part 
of one of the piers is ftill covered with white marble; in the eaftern building I faw an 
Tonic entablature ; the other, which is to the weft of them, was an oblong fquare 
building, which for the moft part feems to have been open, and had acolonnade on 
each fide, there being great remains of an entablature, and no figns of a wall, except 
at each end; it is fifty in wide, and a hundred and eighty paces long. The Circus is 
on the fouth fide of the town, and appears as if it was hollowed down into the hill; it 
is not much ruined ; the area within is three hundred paces long, and ninety feet wide : 
there are twenty-three feats remaining, and the ground, probably, has covered two 
more, the ufual number being twenty-five: there was an arched entrance at each end, 
eleven feet wide. ‘Towards the eaft end of the Circus are remains of a very grand 
building, with doors from it, leading to the galleries round the top of the Circus, I faw 
in it two pillars, about a foot. and a half in diameter, which appeared to me to be of 
oriental jafpar-agate, and if fo, muft be of great value. There was an enclofed area to 
the north of it; ona lower ground, to the weft of this building, there are remains of 
a colonnade leading to it. North of this are the ruins of a building like a theatre, which, 
. from the dimenfions, I take to be 4n odeum, or mufic theatre. I could fee but eight 
degrees of feats, though I have reafon to think there were twenty; the diameter 
between the feats was but feventy-feven feet and a half, and the fpace which the feats 
took up on each fide was thirty feet; fo that the whole diameter was a hundred and 
thirty-feven feet fix inches: there were three entrances in the front, that in the middle 
was twenty feet wide, and the other two twelve, and were divided by two piers about 
fix feet high, on which there were two Corinthian pilafters on every fide; there is a 
relief of a head, in the middle of the capital, inftead of the rofe; I thould conjeéture, 
that a couplet of pillars was ereéted on each of them, as well as on twa others, on the 
fides of the narrow entrances; they were probably of the Compofite order; for I faw 
near this place a Compofite capital, finely wrought, reprefenting a vale covered with 
leaves, and fruit round at the top of it like peaches, initead of eggs and darts. From 
the carvings which J faw about the building, it appears to have been adorned in the 
higheft manner, 

On the north fide of the hill there is a theatre, fronting weftward to the ftreet that 
led into the city; there are no remains of the front of it, and the feats are broke down 
at both ends; the other parts are not much ruined, being built up the hill; the diame. 
ter of it within the feats is fixty-feven feet; there were about forty-three degrees of 
feats, and eleven defcents down from the top, which are two feet wide, and the upper- 
moft are about fifty-five feet apart; thofe defcents are made by dividing each feat into 
two fteps. ‘lo the eaft of this is a very grand theatré, the feats being about three 
quarters of a circle; it feems to have ferved for the ufes of an amphitheatre, and fo, 
probably, did moft of the theatres in the eaft; for I do not remember ever to have 
feen in thefe parts what is properly called an amphitheatre, that is, an entire oval, or 
round building. This theatre is every way cut out of the hill, except the part to the 
front, which opens to the north; the area within the feats was about a hundred and 
ten feet in diameter ; there were fifty degrees of feats above the podium, or gallery at 
the bottom, which is fifteen broad, and is now only four feet above the ground; there 
are feventeen defcents, like thofe in the other theatre. There feems to have been 
much art beRowed on the front, which was 6f the Corinthian order. uted in Caria ; 
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there was a defcent down from it of abaye twenty feet; and, as well as I could judge, 
the fteps made a circle with the feats of the theatre, to which I imagine they might 
join ; for the entrancebeing eight feet wide, the wall, thirty-five feet on each fide of 
it, is built like a pedeftal, and makes a fegment of a circle, the die of which pedeftal 
or bafement was richly adorned with reliefs; from this there extended, on each fide, 
in a ftraight line, a-colonnade of fquare pillars, nine in number, covered with femi-~ 
circular pilafters, being about two feet thick, and five feet two inches apart; this feemg 
to have been a grand portico on each fide of the entrance: before the front there lies a 
ftatue of a woman ten feet long; the drapery of it is very fine; the garments, being 
long, almoft covered the feet; and three feet below the neck the veft hangs over, as if 
tied about the loins ; and fix inches lower the garment hangs over again in the fame 
manner; the whole is beautifully executed; the head feems to have been of another 
piece, there being a focket for it to go in, and, probably, is was of a more coftly 
material. At the fouth-weft corner of the city there are fome fmall ruins of a church, 
in which are fragments of a pillar or two of dark grey marble, of the Cipolino kind. 
Below the church, to the fouth, are remains of many {tone coffins, where, it is to be 
fuppofed, they depofited their dead. 

There being no water on this hill, the city was fupplied by an aquedué&, which run 
along the fide of the hills from the fouth, and conveyed the water from fome ftreams 
which come from mount Cadmus; it was carried through a valley on fome arches, 
which are now ruined, and crofling a hill, partly on the ground, and partly on arches, 
it was carried through the vale, and up the hill on which the city ftands, The water 
runs in a channel two feet in diameter, bored through ftones, which are about three 
feet fquare, being let into one another, and the refervoir of water feems to have been 
at the end of the grand building over the Circus; for a wall remains there, which is 
incrufted with petrifications from -the droppings of the water. Strabo fays, he was 
informed, that the waters of Laodicea were of the nature of thofe of Hierapolis in 
making thefe petrifications, which is alfo feen in the arches and pipes; the latter have 
an incruftation on the infide, three or four inches thick, and the arches are loaded 
with this rock-work. Strabo alfo takes notice, that the fheep about Laodicea are 
exceedingly black, which is very true, three parts of them being black in all the 
country trom Naflee to this place, and fome of them are black and white like the 
Ethiopian fheep. 


Crap. XIIL — Of Hierapolis in Great Phrygia. 


OPPOSITE to Laodicea, about a league to the north of the river Lycus, are the 
remains of Hierapolis, mentioned by Saint Paul, in his epiftle to the Coloffians, which 
had its name from the great number of temples that were antiently in the: city; it is 
now called Pambouk-Kalefi [The Cotton Caftle]: it is fituated on a flat {pot on the 
foot of a mountain, the walls of it extending up the fide of the hill, and is about a 
mife and a half in circumference. This city is placed by Ptolemy in Great Phrygia, 
though Strabo {peaks of it under Lydia, among thofe cities which were of a mixed 
race. Philadelphia, now called Allacthahar, which is about thirty miles.to the north, 
was in Lydia. Tripolis, which was between Hierapolis and Philadelphia, is placed by 
Ptolemy in Caria; and on a medal publithed by Spanheim, it is called Tripolis on the 
Meander ; fo that, probably, it was. on the north fide of this river, where it runs 
* between the hills; and as Laodicea, on the fouth fide of the Lycus, is in Caria, and 
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was in Great Phrygia. Tripoli is put down ip the Tables as twelve miles from Hiera- 
polis, in the road to Philadelphia; and, T fuppofe, it was at Oftraven, which is about 
that diftance, where, I was informed, there are fome ruins. Tripolis was no incon- 
fiderable place ; for there are feveral medals of it found in thefe parts. Between Hie- 
rapolis and Philadelphia was the country called Catakekaumené, reckoned to be a part 
of Myfia, or Meonia; it was a fandy burnt foil, producing only vines ; it is fuppofed 
to have faffered by volcanos, and was computed to be fixty-two miles long and 
fifty broad. . 

‘At a fall diftance to the eaft of the walls of Hierapolis there is a deep bed of a 
winter torrent, over which there are ruins of a bridge built on the rock, which feems 
to have ferved for an aqueduét, and to have confifted of two arches, one over another, 
twenty-five feet wide. At the afcent between this and the town there are fome {tone 
coffins and feputchral buildings ; moft of the latter are imall, having a door at the 
end, anda pediment in front; fo that they appear like little temples; within them, 
about half way up, are ftone benches to lay the bodies on, which were alfo depofited 
under them; one of the fepulchral monuments, which is more grand than the reft, 
confifts of a wall built to a rifing ground, and adorned with five pilafters, fupporting 
a grand entablature ; on the other fide the ground is as high as the entablature, on 
which there isa Greek infcription ; two of the fpaces between the pilafters, half way 
from the top, are cut in holes in fizures of lozenges and half lozenges, like windows, 
though there does not appear to be any apartments within, nor is there any vifible 
entrance. 

‘At fome diftance from the welt fide of the town there are a great number of fepul- 
chral buildings, and {tone coffins, extending for half a mile. A hundred and faxty 
paces from the weft gate of the city there is a colonnade of pillars, two feet fquare, on 
which there are femicircular pilafters ; it extends a hundred and fifty paces, and leads 
to a building which is in a bad tafte, and I fuppofe to be a triumphal arch, from an 
infcription over it, in honour of fome emperor ; it confifts of three arches, and a round 
‘tower on each fide of it. To the north and fouth there are two or three {mall buildings, 
and feveral others ina line from them towards the eaft ; they extend about a hundred 
‘paces to the remains of a very magnificent church, to which there is no entrance on 
that fide. I conjeéture that thefe buildings are alfo fepulchral. The church is built 
with large piers, on which there are arches turned, as in the antient temples; and from 
this building the fepulchres extend weltward ; fome of them are built like thofe already 
defcribed; others like large fquare pedeftals; and the tops of feveral of them are 
covered with ftone coffins, of which likewife there are a great number. I faw alfo 
two or three circular inclofures, with an oblong fquare room built under ground, like 
thofe near Smyrna, and covered over only with three long ftones; and fo are many of 
the other buildings; fome being worked tike an arch, others like a roof, ending in an 
angle at top; on many of thefe there are infcriptions, but being built of a freeftone, 
they are for the moft part defaced. There are alfo ruins of another magnificent church 
to the eaft of the hot waters. ; 

On the fide of the hill which is to the north of the city, there is a very beautiful 
theatre, which frontsto the fouth, and is the moft perfect I have feen; for though the 
front of it is a little ruined, yet fo much remains, that one may judge in what manner 
it was built; it had thirteen arched entrances, - five of which opened to the front of the 
area, and four on each fide in the femicircle, There is a gallery round the theatre,, 
above which there are twenty-five feats, and I fuppofe that there were as many below 
it; though the ground is fo much rifen, that there are but few to be feen at aap 
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the theatre is not entirely hollowed into the hill; and there are two. entrances from the 
gallery on each fide near the front to the arches on which the feats are built, and from 
one of them on each fide, there is a defcent down to one of the doors in the front ; 
and there are feven defcents down the feats from the top, as defcribed in fome other 
theatres; the door frames within, which are of white marble, are beautifully carved, 
and there are fragments of fine reliefs cut on white marble, in which combats are 
reprefented, which confirms the conjecture, that the theatres ferved for fuch diverfions 
as well as for acting. 

‘The warm waters here are the greateft natural curiofities in Afia; they rife to the 
fouth of the theatre in a deep bafon, and are very clear; they are only tepid, have the 
tafte of the Pyrmont waters, but are not fo ftrong, and muft have in them a great 
quantity of fulphur; they do not drink them, though [could not perceive either falt or 
vitriol in the tafte of them to make them unwholefome. The fprings flow fo plentifully 
that they make a confiderable {tream ; it is obferved by the antients, that thefe waters 
were excellent for dying, and that the roots of the trees at this place gave a tinéture 
equal to the fcarlet and purple, and now there are fhrubs growing about the hill, the 
roots of which are incrufted with a petrification of thefe waters, which might be ufed 
in dying. The water now runs in channels about three feet wide, which are incrufted 
on éach fide to the thicknefs of about half a foot. The fide of the “hill, where the 
water runs, is covered with a white incruftation, and the channels which conveyed it 
through the city into the plain are entirely filled up, as well as the arches of the aque- 
duct, all appearing like the folid rock ; and I obferved, towards the brow of the hill, 
fome hollow parts, where the rain water has fettled, round which there are partitions 
of a white fulphureous incruftation, probably occafioned by the motion of the water in 
windy weather ; and in fome parts there are little heaps, which appear like white falt, 
butare folid ftone. In one part, where the water runs down the hill, it forms a moft 
beautiful hanging petrification like rock work ; the fide of the hills below appearing as 
white as fnow ; and poffibly they might call this place Pambouk-Kalefi {The cotton 
caftle], from the refemblance of its whitenefs to that of cotton. There are ruins of 
walls, and a colonnade round the bafon of water, and remains of porticos, and other 
buildings about it: and to the north of the water there is an oblong fquare. building, 
which feems to have had an open colonnade to the bafon ; it is built in a very particular 
manner, as if it was defigned for the reception of ftatues, and is, without doubt, the: 
temple of Apollo mentioned by Photius, as built near the lake or bafon. To the fouth 
of the waters there are great remains of moft magnificent baths, confifting of a large 
court, with a portico of fquare pillars at each end; thefe pillars, and fome others 
which I faw, are very curious; they refemble the Jallo Antico, or-that of Siena, and 
feem to bea natural compofition of pieces of marble, and of this yellow petrification ; 
this mixture may be accidental, or might have been made by putting marble in places 
where this water run, in order to be inclofed by this curious petrification, ‘The rooms 
for the baths to the fouth of this area are very fpacious, and covered with arches. 
Another great curiofity here was what they called Plutonium, a cave, out of which a 
vapour exhaled, that was mortal to animals, like that at Piermount, and, I fuppofe, 
for the fame reafon, the waters here being of the fame nature. They promifed to 
dhew me this place, but brought me to a deep hole full of water near the bafon, which 
was more {trongly impregnated with the mineral; but it had no manner of effet on a 
bird which I put on the water. They fay the water is exceedingly deep, and that for- 
merly it was noxious. If it agreed with the fituation defcribed by Strabo, I fhould have 
thought that this was the cavern, and that it had been filled with water, by a fpring 
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breaking into it; ‘but as he defcribes it under the brow of the hill, in a {quare inclofure 
of about half an acre, it might bea place to the fouth-weft of the baths, where, below 
the brow of the hill, there is a high wall, which runs from the hill to the fouth, and 
then turns to the welt, the water having been diverted to it, probably, on purpofe to 
cement the building, which looks like the natural rock, though, when I was on the 
fpot, as this did not occur fo me, fo I did not examine into the truth of it; and if it 
was krere, it is probable the hole is either filled up, or that fuch a vapour does not at 
prefent proceed from it, as it is a thing that is not known. ‘ 

I went from Denizley to fee Laodicea and Pambouk, having taken up my quarters 
there in one of the mott private coffee houfes. ‘The officer here came to deicand the 
harach, or yearly tax upon Chriftians, on which I produced my firman, which, 
according to cuftom, was carried to the cadi, who faid, if I would pay him a fum, 
amounting to about as much as the harach, I fhould not be obliged to pay that tax, 
and, on my refufal, he gave orders that I fhould not be furnifhed with horles to go on; 
upon this I applicd to the aga, who did me juttice, and was fo generous as not to 
accept of a prefent which I fent to him as a mark of my gratitude. 


CHAP. XIV.— Of Colofe, Apamea, Cibotus, and Synnada, in Great Phrygia. 


FROM Denizley we continued on our journey to the north-eaft, and went by a large 
ftream called Sultan Emir, which I take to be the river Cadmus; it runs near that 
corner of the mountains, from which the hills of Laodicea begin, and falls into the 
Lycus, about a league to the eaft of that city. At the bridge, where we paffed over 
the Lycus, there is an antient well-built kane, called Accan ; it is of white marble, and 
was, doubtlefs, built out of fome antient ruin. I faw a head of a ftatue in the walls, 
a relief of Medufa’s head, and another ftone with a relief on it of two dragons. Mount 
Cadmus turns here to the eaft, and runs fo for about fix miles ; at the northern foot of 
it there is a rock with a caftle on it, which, with a village below it, has the name of 
Konous. This was the ftrong hold of Soley Bey, where he generally refided, and had 
eleven cannon for his defence: itis thought to be Colofs¢, mentioned as near Laodicea 5 
to the inhat ‘tats of which city Saint Paul’s epiftle to the Coloflians is addreffed. All 
over the plain there are fmall channels made for the water to pafs, which are now dry, 
but they are incrufted like thofe of Pambouk ; they are ona high ground over the vale, 
which extends to the hills; this high ground, in one place, makes a femicircle over 
the valley, and the bed of a river, which runs in it; acrofs this fpot there is a row of 
{tones fet up an end for about half a mile, which could not be for defence, for there 
ave noruins of a wall; but finding to the north of them graves made in the ground, 
with ftones like thefe fet up an end at them, and fome little pillars crowned with 
pyramids, I conjectured that fach tombs were likewife under thefe, which might be 
made in a line in this regular manner, To the fouth of thefe and of the rivulet there 
is a high {quare piece of ground, which teems to have been regularly laid out for a for- 
tification, the banks all round being like a hanging ground; and there is an afcent to 
it on the north fide, over which there is a raifed work; it is a plain fpot, on which 
there are no ruins, and the people fpeak of it as an_unfinifhed fortrels; which, if 
Colofst was near, might be defigned for a place of defence; though I could not be 
informed of any other ruins here. . 

‘A little further the hills run for about two leagues to the north, and then turning 
eaft again, they are the fouthern bounds of a fine vale about a league wide, and four 
leagues long, in which, poflibly, the town Themifonium might be fituated. e bea 
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fouth fide of the above-mentioned hills there are waters like thofe at Hicrapolis, rifing 
on the fide of the hill, and running down in the fame manner ; they incruft it with-a 
white petrification ; and on the oppofite fide there are other hot waters. We came to 
the foot of the high hills to the north of this vale, where there was an encampment of 
Turcomen, who breed camels and other cattle; they fpoke kindly to us, but we were 
fenfible that we were in great danger from them: when we afcended the woody moun- 
tains, the janizary looked pale, and owned he never was in fo great a terror; for thefe 
‘furcomen, when they attack people, {hoot from the woods, and travellers are wounded 
or murdered without feeing any enemy. We croffed over the high hills to the north- 
eaft, and came to a village, where we were conduéted to an uninhabited houfe, and two 
green heads foon brought us a hot fupper, and I treated the village with coffee. On 
the fifteenth we went on in this fmall plain, which leads to the north-weft into the great 
plains of the Meander, which are from two to three leagues wide, and above twenty 
miles long ; the Meander runs along on the weft fide of them for about twelve miles, 
and goes in between the hills, going, as I fuppofe, about fouth-weft, and comes into 
the plains of Laodicea; and, it is probable, that between thefe hills were the ruins of 
Tripolis, as well as that lake, which Strabo mentions between Laodicea and Apamea, 
The Meander runs to the weft, at the diftance of cight miles from the north end of 
the plain, turning fouth when it comes near the weft fide of it; it before runs through 
a plain joined by this, which extends to the eaft; that plain is about two leagues wide, 
and four long; at the eaft end of it there is a high hill, anda village called Dinglar, © 
where the Mzeander rifes, and, as they fay, falls down a hill froma lake at the top of 
it, where, as I was informed, there are fome ruins, but could not have the opportunity 
of a caravan to that place, having travelled fo far in fafety without company. Strabo 
fays, the Maander rifes from a hill of the Celeni, where, according to Livy, there 
was a ftrong fort. Metropolis feems to have been between this place and Apamea, 
Going over the Meander, where it croffes the large plain, we lay at a village on the 
north fide of it, and having travelled eight miles, came to a town called Ifhecleh, 
under the hills which are at the north end of the plain, and, according to Pliny, had- 
the name of Signia. This place is fituated at the rife of a river, which muft be the 
antient river Marfyas, now called Ochieufe, and confequently this muft be Apamea 
Cibotus. A more delightful fcene cannot be imagined than the rife of this river, 
which flows out of the foot of the mountain in eight or nine ftreams, fome of which 
are large; the water is very clear, and all the ftreams foon unite, and run through the. 
plain into the Meander. The place is fo pleafant, that the poets fay, the nymphs, 
taken with the beauty of it, fettled on the rock over the rife of this river. Here alfo, 
they fix the famous contention in the art of mufic between Apollo and Marfyas. 
Thefe fables Strabo feems to place at the rife of the Mander; and Quintus Curtius 
alfo defcribes the rife of the Meander, and applies it to the Marfyas, in faying that it 
rifes from the top of the hill, and falls down the rocks with a great noife. On the 
whole, it is probable Celane was here on the hill, and Apamea on the plain, and 
being a place of great trade, the fuburbs of it might extend near as far as the Maan- 
der; and fome authors might choofe to diftinguifh it as being on the Mander, which 
was a noted river ; and when that river is faid to rife at Celane, it muft be underftood 
of the mountain of that name, though Strabo feems to place the town Celene at the 
rife of it, which, by a fmall correction, may be underftood, that Celane was fome- 
where on that mountain. ‘There are many difficulties in relation to the account which 
different authors give of the rife of thefe rivers, and of the towns about them; the 
greateft is to reconcile the account they give of them as rifing from the fame fources, 
482 : as 
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as they feemed to be fourteen miles apart; but Maximus Tyrius, who was on the fpot, 
feems to reconcile them; for he fays, that they rife from the fame fountains, which, 
by others, are called a lake over the head of the Mander; fo that we are to fuppofe, 
that the Meander rifes at the lake, and that another ftream is loft under the hills, and 
afterwards comes out here at the foot of them. There are many pieces of pillars and 
wrought ftones here, and fome few infcriptions; but moft of them are imperfect. At 
the fouth fide of the town there are foundations of fome large buildings, where they 
lately dug out a ftone, on which there is an infcription that mentions the council and 
people. Over the town isa very high fteep hill, on which are fome little remains of 
the antient fortrefs, which was fo ftrong by nature, that the people of the town going 
to it for refuge, Alexander the Great could not take it; and the people agreeing to 
furrender, if Darius did not come to their fuccour in fixty days, Alexander thought 
Proper to wait fo long to have it on thofe terms: it was a fatisfaGion to buy at this 
place the medals of that great man, though I had them before, fuppofing they might 
be left here by his army. The fecond name of this city feems to have been Cibotus ; 
and Antiochus Soter, king of Syria, founded Apamea, and brought the inhabitants of 
Celzene to it, which, probably, was on the hill over the prefent town; and he called 
the new town Apamea from his mother ; which, to diftinguifh it from other cities of 
that name, had the name of Apamea Cibotus. Poflibly the paflage of Strabo may be 
corrupted, which mentions Apamea at the mouth of the Marfyas, which thould have 
been faid ta be at the rife of it, becaufe he fays immediately after, the Marfyas rifes at 
the city, runs through it and the fuburbs, and falls into the Meander; and Curtius 
fays, that, after it has paffed the city, it was called the Lycus. This place has often 
been deftroyed by earthquakes, and I felt one there which continued a confiderable 
time. Strabo fuppofes that they were antiently worfhippers of Neptune, and had their 
name from his fon Calanus by Celana. This river produces great plenty of large 
cray fith and fine carp of an extraordinary fize, both which are fold at fuch low prices, 
that the common people eat them as the cheapeft food: there are no Chriftians in the 
town, except afew Armenians, and two or three Greeks who come with their goods, 
and lodge in the kanes. I faw here fome fragments of pillars of Cipollino marble, 
being ofa moft beautiful pale green, with a variety of fhades; I had feen of the fame 
fort at Alexandria in Egypt, and it is probable the quarry is in this country. 

Soley Bey was fo abfolute a mafter of Ifhecleh that he put an aga into it. I thought 
it proper to make a fmall prefent to the governor, and the people were very civil, An 
effendi of the law came and fat with me, and was very inquifitive about the age of thefe 
antiquities. Another Turk came and informed me where all the antiquities were, and 
one of them fent to me to copy an infcription that was in his houfe; and I made this 
obfei vation in general, that the Turks are commonly a better people where they are at 
a diftance from the fea, being much exafperated on the fea-coatts by the treatment of 
the corfairs. 

The plain between Ifhecleh and the rife of the Maander is bounded te the north and 
fouth by high hills; in this plain there is a river that falls into the Meander, called 
Bouarbafha, which, probably, is the river Orgas, that is faid to have fallen into the 
Meander above the Marfias; and Apollonias Metropolis might be about that place, 
as Sanaos probably was towards the fouth end of the great plain we came through, 
where I faw many flones of antient buildings in the Mahometan burial places. I make 
this conjecture from the order in which Strabo mentions the places to the fouth of 
the Meander, going from weft to eaft. Ifhecleh is about fifty miles from Satalia in 
Pamphilia, “the old Attalia. 

To 
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To the eaft of the rife of the Meander is that part of great Phrygia, called 
Phrygia Parorius from the mountains of that name, which run acrofs it from eait 
to weft; on the north fide of them was Philomelium, which I take to have been at 
Sparta; onthe fouth was Antioch of Pifidia, which probably was at Bourdour, where 
there are great ruins; it is twelve miles from Sparta in the way to Satalia, thefe being 
about eighteen miles apart ; thefe places are on the borders of Lycaonia and Turia, 

On the twentieth we fet out with the caravan from Ifhecleh, croffed over the moun- 
tains to the north, and came into a large plain; towards the north-eaft corner of it is 
Sandacleh ; this plain opens into another to the fouth-eaft, which feems to extend a 
great way, and which I take to be the north part of Phrygia Parorius. I conjecture 
that Synnada might be fituated in this plain of Sandacleh, though it is rather too 
large for that which Strabo defcribes, as only fixty ftadia, or eight miles probably in 
length. There are not the leaft marks of any antiquities at Sandacleh, except on a 
hill to the weft of the town, where there are ruins of an old caftle, on which there is a 
Turkith infcription, and probably it is a building of the middle ages. A league before 
we came to this town we pafled by fprings of hot waters, and three baths built at 
them; there are here fome little ruins of buildings; but I think not confiderable 
enough for fuch a city as Synnada muft have been, where the Roman conventus was 
held. The hot waters before mentioned have a ftrong chalybeat tafte, feem tu be very 
good, and are greedily drank by the people of the caravan who pafs by; Synnada_was 
famous for a quarry of alabafter*, and I faw in thefe parts fome few pieces of the 
whitelt kind. We {tayed that night at Sandacleh, and on the twenty-firft croffed over 
the mountains into a fmall plain that would better agree with the defcription of that 
in which Synnada ftood ; but I could not be informed of any antiquities about it. It 
was very cold frofty weather, and we afcended with great difficulty fome low moun- 
tains covered with fnow, being obliged to walk great part of the day ; and not having 
water with us, I was fo exceedingly thirfty that I drank of the fnow water wherever I 
could find it, which, without any other effect, in about three days, as I imagined, 
caufed my arms to break out in blifters in feveral parts, fomething in the manner of 
St. Anthony’s fire. We came much fatigued to a village, where they very officioully 
fupplied us with fuel, and provided a plentiful fupper, without expecting any return, 
On the twenty-fecond we defcended the hills for two hours into a large plain, extend- 
ing beyond view to the caft, and at the foot of them came to Carahiffar, towards 
the fouth-weit corner of the plain. 


Of Carabiffar, the anticnt Prymnefia; and fome other places in Great Phrygia. 


CARAHISSAR is diftinguifhed among the Turks by the name of Aphioum Cara- 
hiffar, on account of the great quantities of aphioum or opium which is made here. 
Thad great fatisfacion in finding by an infcription that Carahiffar is the antient Prym- 
nefia of Ptolemy, becaufe itis of great wle in making conjetures as to the fituation of 
other places mentioned by that author. ‘This city is commonly faid to be half way 
between Smyrna and Angora, being feven days journey from each, though it is com- 
puted to be a hundred and forty miles from Smyrna, and only a hundred and four. 
from Angora 3 it is fituated at the foot of the mountains round a very high rock, about 
half a mile in circumference, on the top of which they have built a fortrefs ;. the rock 
isa fort of baftard brown granite; it is of a black hue, from which the town is called 


_* White marble fpotted with red. See Pliny. The alabafter was probably ftalaffitic. 
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Carahi(far [the black caftle] ; it is fo very fteep that it would be impregnable if fup. 
plied with provifions and water, and it feems to be half a quarter of a mile in perpen. 
dicular height, The town is near three miles in circumference, and it is a great 
thoroughfare, has much trade, and good fhops provided with all forts of things, being 
in a plentiful country, and many caravans pafs through it. It is the refidence of a 
patha. There are in the city ten mofques; one of them is a noble Building, with a 
portico before it; the whole being covered with domes. ‘There are neither Greeks 
nor Jews in the city, but about fifty Armenian families, befides feveral merchants and 
tradefmen, who ftay here part of the year, as they do in other towns, living in kanes ; 
they have two churches, and of late they have had a bifhop, whom they call metropoli- 
tan. In the country between this and Smyrna, they make moft of the Turkey carpets, 
particularly the largeft at Oufhak, three days journey from Carahiffar, and at Goula 
two days journey further, and about a place called Goirdas, twenty miles to the fouth 
weft of Goula, and towards Akiffar, the old Thyatira; but further eaft they make 
moftly that fort, which are called Turkomen carpets, without nap, and in broad ftripes 
and figures. 

At this place they came to demand of me the tax which is impofed on Chriftians ; 
and my firman or paffport was carried to the judge, who had the high title of mulla, in 
order to convince him that I was a Frank; he told them that they could take no 
harach or tax of me, but very coolly laid my firman by him, and faid, I muft pay him 
acertain fum, and then he would return it to me. I refufed to prefent what he requefted, 
and fent him word that if he would not return my firman I would complain to the patha ; 
to which he replied, 1 muft make the pafha a prefent of a greater value than what he 
demanded. I accordingly difpatched the janizary to the pafha, who fent one of his 
fervants to defire the mulla to let him fee the firman, and the pafha gave it to my 
janizary. I afterwards, out of gratitude, prefented his caia with coffee, and the pafha 
with fome fweetmeats I happened to have by me for fuchan occafion. Whilft I was at 
Carahiffar, a young Bohemian made a flaveat Belgrade came to me, who had turned 
Mahometan on his mafter promifing him a wife. 

Achfhaher or Oxthaher, is fituated about thirty miles eaft north eaft of Carahiffar ; 
there are fome ruins at that place, which I take to have been Eumenia, and that this 
plain is the country of Eumenia mentioned in Great Phrygia*. We 


* As the road from Aleppo to Conftantinople paffes through this country, I fhall give fome account of 
that road, which I received from a friend who travelled twice that way, as it will give an opportunity of 
explaining many things relating to the geography of Afia Minor. He went from Aleppo twenty miles to 
a hamlet called Caffne, where there are feveral Greek infcriptions ; thirteen miles further is Tefeen, and 
thirty-three miles beyozd that is Antioch, from which it is twenty-feven miles to Baylane, and twenty-four 
further to Baias, though the lait computation feems to be rather too great; it is feven miles to Curtculu, 
and thirty-three further to Adana, moft of which places have been mentioned before. From Adana there 
is a pleafant road over {mall hills, and through fine valleys on the banks of a river, which, I fuppofe, is the 
Cydnus. ‘Twenty-two miles from Adana there is a ruined kane called Chockel ; from this place the road 
begins to afcend mount Taurus, called by the Turks Hagem-Dagli. The way is very rocky, and there are 
feveral narrow paffages in it ; over one of them there is a fortrets called Dulack or Daverent, conjetured 
to be Fort Davara, mentioned by Tacitus; it is about a mile from Ramadan-Ogli, which is twenty-feven 
miles from Chockel ; the air of Adana being very bad, the people of that city remove to this place, and 
live here in the months of June, July, and Auguft ; they dwell in huts built of mud and ftone, covered with 
boughs. The road continues through the narrow vales between mount Taurus, and leads to a river 
called Carxfu [the black water], fuppofed to be the Cydnus: here it is conjeétured Cyrus had his camp, 
mentioucd bt» Xenophon ; the road crofles the river, and leads to a large village called Olufia, twenty-four 
miles from Risuedan Ogli. This place is remarkable for nothing but a breed of large mattiff dogs, which 
the people take out with them to deftrey the boars and other wild beafts. The road is muitly over hills, 
almoft as far as Eraglia, which is in a large fruitful plain, and feems to be part of Lycaonia ; this town is 


. 
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We fet out on the twenty-fifth with the caravan, which was going from Smyrna to 
Angora, and had froft and fnow, and a very fevere wind. We croffed the plain about 
two leagues to the north-eaft, pafling over a large ftream, which poffibly may fall into the 
Halys, and fo into the Euxine fea. We went over fome low-hills, and among them 
came to a ruined village, where there are many fepulchral grots, and fome figns 
of antient buildings ; among them I faw a fine capital of the Ionic order. We lay ata 
village in a large kane built like a barn, about eighteen miles from Carahiflar. On 
the twenty-fixth we came into a fmall plain, and going between other hills to the north- 
eaft, we croffed another plain about a league over, in the middle of which there is a 
tower, well built of brick and ftone, there being one tier of hewn fione, and five of 
brick alternately ; it feems to be a building of the time of the firft eaftern emperors ; 


on ariver, which I fuppofe falls into the Halys, being to the north of mount Taurus ; it is twenty-four 
miles from Olufia. The foil of the plain is falt, and there isa very falt lake towards Carabonar [the black 
yiver], which is thirty-three miles Pether 3 it isa barrem fandy plain, in which the road continues twenty~ 
four miles to I{mit, and thirty-three to Cognia, the antient Iconium, which is about three miles from a 
part of mount Taurus, called Gaur-Dagli, Cognia is fituated on the {mall river Mariam, which is loft in 
the gardens, and does not extend as far as Curchumbahr, fuppofed to be Palus Trogilius ; it is about eight 
miles to the north-eaft of the city, and is dry in fummer. This city is large and ill built ; there are a_ great 
number of Greek and Latin inferiptions in the walls. From Cognia, the road is through the fame kind of 
country ten miles to a ruined place, where there is an imperfeét Greek infcription, and twelve miles further 
to another ruined place called Curfunnu, where there are fome Greek infcriptions, and the head of acoloffal | 
ftatue, of a black ftone, about two feet in length. A mile further is Latic, conje€tured to be Laodicea 
Combufla, where there are a great number of Greek inferiptions ; pafling by a town called Arcut, thirty- 
three miles further, there is a large town called Ulgun ; beyond it is a confiderable {tream, which pours 
down from the mountain, and foon afterwards makes a Jake twenty miles in circumference, called Chiaur- 
Ghiol, and was conjetured to be the lake Caralitis of the antients. ‘he road afterwards is through 
plaing, and over fmall eminences, for thirty-three miles to Oxthahar or Achfhahar, which I fuppofe, may = 
Eumenia in Great Phrygia. A river runs through the middle of it, which is probably that which J pafled 
tothe north of Carahiflar, and fuppofed to fall into the Sagaris ; there are many Greek and Latin infcrip- 
tions here, fome ruins, and a relief of a Roman eagle in marble; a patha refides in this place. ‘The road is 
very pleafant for fixteen miles to Scleuchtier under the mountains, which was conjectured to be Seleucia or 
Saglaffus, there being fome ruins there; the country abounds in apples, pears, and other fruit, more than 
any other part of Turkey. Here the road to Smyrna continues on direétly weft near the foot of the 
mountains, the way to Conftantinople being to the north-weft; fromthis place the road to Conftantinople 
croffes a plain, and overa river ona bridge made of fome ruined buildings ; this, I fuppofe, to be the river 
which I paffed two leagues to the north of Carabiffar, and about thefe parts a caftle was feen to the fouth 
ona high rock, which I conjecture might be Carahiffar. A fter fixteen miles the road tofContftantinople paffes 
through Belawoden or Bilezugan, a large town, and three miles beyond it, comes to the mountain called Emir- 
Dagh, Anadoli-Dagli, and KefchierDagli, in which there are feveral grottos that feemed to be catacombs, 
The road was pleafant for thirty-three miles to Shroff-Pafha-Kane, where there isa large village; the way 
is good through a barren country for twenty-four miles to Saida Gazell, where there is a large convent of 
Dervifhes ; from this place the country is uneven for twenty-four miles to Efii-Shahar ; about half way there 
are fome ruins, and Greek infcriptions at a place called Angura, which was conjectived to be Ancyra of Phry- 
gia, Efki-Shahar isa large city at the foot of a ftony mountain, probably Sipylus 5. a river. runs near it, which 
was conjcCtured to be'the river Hermus, and if fo, this mutt be the beginning of the plain Hyrcanus. 
There isa delightful road for twenty-four miles through a pleafant wood called Surmines, and by many 
fprings to a finall town of the name of Seguta; the road is then through a country, partly woody, and 
partly improved with mulberry gardens for the filk, there being great plenty of water; we went after- 
wards for five miles down rocky mountains to Vizier Han, on a river called Socher Yerderefu, which runs 
between rocky hills; the road is mountainous, but affords a great variety of beautiful views, and at the 
end of eleven miles is Leffkey, fituated on the river Gatipo, the antient Gallus, which falls into the 
Sagaris’; there is a large bridge over it. From this place the road is bad for-three miles, but afterwards it 
paftes for nine miles through a mott agreeable country, full of delightful fcenes in the valley of Linic, till it 
comes to Ifnic the antient Nicea, From this place to the bay of Nicomedia the read is pleafant for - 
nineteen miles, and the paflage by fea to the north-wett is about eight miles ; fix miles beyond it is. Gavife 
or Gebfe, which was fuppofed to be the antient Lybyffe, where Hannibal ended his days, and was 
buried ; from this place, it was computed to be thirty-five miles to Scutari, from whieh. town they crofs 
over to Conftantinople. - 


there 
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sthere are in it two or three imperfect fepulchral infcriptions on ftoneswrought like folding- 
doors; and I faw many of the fame kind at Carahifflar. Thefe ftones probably {topped 
the entrance of their vaults or grots. Near it there are very large Mahometan burial 
places, in which there are many {tones with reliefs in the fame manner, a great number 
of broken pillars, and other pieces of marble. ‘This place is called Efki-Jeldutch [Old 
Jeldutch] from a village of that name, which is to the eaft ; I could not conjecture what 
place this was. Going over a hill, we came into a large plain; that hill ends about 
three leagues further to the eaft, where both the plains join; this great plain in fome 
parts is at leaft twenty miles broad, and extends beyond view to the north-weft and 
fouth-eaft: it is an uneven down, of a very barren white clay, which produces little 
herbage, not being improved, except where it is watered by ftreams, on which the 
villages are fituated; it is all an open country ,without trees, and fo are all the pla‘ns 
after we left Konous. Having travelled about eight miles in this plain, and thirty-fix 
from Carahiffar, we.came to a-village called Alekiam, where we lay; here are fome 
ruins and a few infcriptions; one of them in Latin is of the time of Conftantine*, 
Going on about four miles we pafled a bridge over a large ftream, on which, and in a 
burial-place near, are fome fragments of fepulchral infcriptions. Travelling fix miles 
further on the twenty-feventh,-we came to an ill built town called Sevrihiffar, fituated 
at the north-eait fide of the plain, at the foot of a long rocky hill of a baftard grey 
granite. “There are ruins ofa fortrefs on the hill over the town, and in the Armenian 
‘burial-place are feveral antient fepulchral ftones, many having two fets of folding- 
doors cut on them in relief, and on fome there there are Greek infcriptions of no 
importance ; there are alfo here three or four {tatues of lions; and I faw four or five 
din the town;.on one I found a fepulchral infcription. This I conjecture, from 
‘Ptolemy, might be Abroftola, This town is governed by a mofolem fent by the 
kifler-aga,.or black eunuch, to whom the town and a territory about it belong. There 
_are here about five hundred Armenians, who have a large church under the arch- 
bifhop.of Angora. ‘It is probable, from the ruins that are feen, and which the people 
-give an account of, that there were many confiderable antient villages and fome towns 
‘m this plain, one of which might be at a place called Balahazar, four miles to the fouth- 
reaft, where I heard there were feveral remains. 


Cuar. XVI.— Of Galatia in general ; and of Angora, the antient Ancyra, in Galatia. 


‘WE ‘fet out on the thirtieth, and went only four miles, where we firft faw the fine 
Angora goats. On the thirty-firft we had fnow all the morning, and went only eight 
miles tothe river Sacari, having travelled eaft north-eaft from Sevrihiffar. The river 
‘Sacari is the old Sagaris or Sangarius, which at this place is very fmall, not being far 
from its rife. 

We here entered into Galatia from great Phrygia, this river being the bounds be- 
tween them as well as between Galatia and Phrygia Minor, or Epictetus, and alfo 
between ‘Bithynia and the Mariaridyni. We came into the fouth part of Galatia, which 


* In this infcription I found the word Amorianorum, fo that probably Amorium was in thefe parts ; 
and this plain might be the country of Amorium, mentioned by Strabo. I conjecture that-fome antient 
‘monaftery might have been at this place, that the ftones were brought to it; and that the town of 
_Amorium was probably at a place called Herjan, about fix miles to the fouth-eaft of Jeldutch, where I 
was informed there are antiquities. According to the Tables Abjtroftole was eleven miles eaft of 
Amurio, which agrees with the order in Ptolemy, who goes from the north-weft to the fouth-eaft, and then 
begins again at the north-weft ; for his longitudes and latitudes are not to be regarded as to thefe places. 

4 was 
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was inhabited by the Tectofages, the eaftern part, being the feat of the Trocmi, and the 
weftern of the Toliftobogii, all originally Gauls, the firft being fo called from a people 
of Celtic Gaul; the two others had their names from their leaders, who, after they had 
for a long time ravaged Bithynia, and the neighbouring parts, they had this country 
allotted to them, which was called from them Gallo-Greecia, and afterwards Galatia ; 
every one of .thefe three people were divided into four parts called tetrarchies, each 
governed by its tetrarch, judge, general, and two lieutenant generals. The council of 
thefe twelve tetrarchs confifted of three hundred perfons, as may be fuppofed a hundred, 
of each tribe, who met at Drynemeton, and had the fole power of judging in all cafes 
of murder. About the time of Auguftus this country was fubje& to three governors 
then to two, and immediately afterwards it was put under the government of 
Deiotarus, and afterwards made part of the kingdom of Amyntas, and after his death it 
became a Roman province. 

We were obliged to {top at the river Sacari, becaufe the waters were’ high; they 
have great plenty of very large carp in this river, which the Turks fkin, and throw 
away the head before they drefs them. ‘They are very much diftreffed in thefe parts 
for fuel; and commonly make ufe of dried cow-dung. On the firft of April we 
croffed the river on floats of timber, the horfes fwimming over; the reft of the way 
was moftly over uneven downs to the eaft north-eaft. On the fecond we travelled, 
fixteen miles to a village which is twelve miles from Angora, where we were met by 
the broker janizary and fervant of the Englifh gentleman of that city, to whom I was 
recommended, and we lay at the houfe of the aga, who was a relation of Mahomet. 
On the third we proceeded on our journey, and about a mile from Angora I was met by 
all the Englifh, and moft of the French ; and after having taken a collation that was 
prepared ina houfe near the road, I was mounted ona fine horfe, and went to the houfe 
of my friend in Angora. 

Angora is called Angara by the Turks, and by the common people Engureh ; it is 
the antient Ancyra, Which was the caftle or fortrefg of the Tectolages: it was made 
the metropolis of Galatia under the reign of Nero, and fo it is called in the infcriptions 
that are found here. ‘The emperor Caracalla having been a great benefactor to the 

. city, it was called Antoniniana. ‘Ihe antient city feems to have been on the fame 
place as the prefent, except that in fome parts it appears to have extended fomewhat 
further to the weft. On the eaft fide of the plain, near the mountains there are four 
or five hills; Angora is on the weft and fouth fides of one of the largeft of thefe hills, 
which is furthe(t to the fouth; on the fummit of which there is a large caftle; the 
city alfo extends a little to the north-weft of the hill, and ftretches on the north fide to 
another fmall hill, or rather rifing ground, on the top of which is the principal mofque 
called Hadjee-Biram, near which is the temple of Auguftus, and the famous infcription 
of Angora: the walls extend further north, and go up the middle of a {mall high hill 
called Orta Daug, from which they come down to the fmall river Tabahanah, which 
runs eaft and north of the caftle hill, where they are joined to the caftle walls by a 
walltwenty feet thick, built acrofs the river with two or three holes in it, through which 
the water pafles: this feems to be defigned to’ keep up the water, in order to fupply 
the caftle in a time of diftrefs ; for there is a private paflage down from the caftle, by 
which they could take up the water that comes from the river, The walls of the town. 
are about a mile and a half in length, and extend near half a mile up to the caltte, 
which cannot be much lefs than a mile in circumference ; it has a wall acrofs the middle 
of it, and a ftrong tower zt the-fummit of the hill, which to the north and eaft is a 
fteep precipice. ‘The caftle itfelf is like a fmall town, and is well ihabited both by 


Chriftians and Turks. The river, which runs by the caftle, together with another 
VOL, x. 4T rivulet 
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rivulet called the Infueh, which runs to the weft of the town, falls into a larger ftream 
called Chibouk-Sueh, which paffes near the Armenian convent a mile to the north of 
the city, and runs into the Sacari ; and though there are fo many rivulets near the city, 
yet it is ill fupplied with water, which for common ufe they carry from the river to 
the higher parts of the town on horfes, either in leather bags, as at Cairo, or in earthen 
Jars, put into a box or frame on each fide of the beaft ; but they have water conveyed 
by an aqueduét to the lower parts of the town from the river; and all the people of any 
condition fend for their water half a mile toa fountain. ‘The air of this place is efteemed 
to be very dry, and good for afthmatic conftitutions, but pernicious to the fanguine, 
There being no wood in the country about it, fuel is exceedingly dear, and the common 
people are obliged to make ufe of dried dung: the prefent walls of the city are very ill 
built, and confift chiefly of the ftones of antient buildings put together only with mud, 
fo that a great part of: them are fallen down ; they were built about fixty years ago’ 
againft the rebel Gadick, who ravaged the country with twelve thoufand men, and was 
afterwards made a patha. Though many of the houfes of the city are very good within, 
yet the buildings on the outfide make a very mean appearance, being all of unburnt 
brick ; the ftreets are narrow, and the city irregularly laid out: they have, however, a 


‘ handfome ftone building covered with cupolas, which is a bezeftan for rich goods ; 


thefe arc bu‘ldings only of one floor with fhops in them, like the exchanges in London ; 
they have about twelve large mofques with minorets, and feveral {mall ones, near a 
hundred in all. 

As to antient buildings there are very few remains of any. To the welt of the 
walls there is a fmall ruin which is built of brick and ftone, and feems to have been: 
part of fome antient temple, but it is fo deftroyed, that no judgment can be made what 
fort of a building it was. ‘The moft curious piece of antiquity is near a mofque called 
Hadjee-Biram,which belongs to a college for Mahometan fophtis : it is an oblong fquare 
building of white marble, about ninety feet long, and fifty broad; it ftands north and 
fouth ; the walls are three feet three inches thick, and the ftones are channelled at 
the joints. It is built on a bafement; and there is a cornice round at the top, both in- 
fide and out, adorned with feulpture. At the diftance of twenty feet from the fouth 
end, which is open like a portico, there is a grand door, the frame of which is very 
richly carved ; at the fame diftance from the north end there appears to have been 
another partition ; and it is very probable that there was fuch another door, and that 
there were four lofty columns to each portico ; fo that the middle room is about forty- 
four feet long, and has a fecond beautiful entablature feven feet below the upper one, 
which is adorned with feftoons, and on each fide below it there are three windows with 
femicircular tops, about four feet wide, and five high, which have before them a grate 
of marble ; it is fuppofed to have been a temple to Auguftus. On the infide of the 


‘portico, to the fouth, is that famous infcription, which is the fecond volume, that 


Auguftus left with his will in the hands of the veftal virgins *, and ordered to be cut 
in two brafg plates in the front of his maufoleum in Rome. ‘The infecription confilts 
of fix columns, three on each fide of the portico, each having between fifty and fixty 
lines in it, and each line about fixty letters; on the outfide of the eaftern wall 1 faw 
part of it cut in Greek, and part might be on the welt fide; I have reafon to believe 
that it was in about twenty columns; I copied part of it: the letters appear to have 
been gilt on a. ground of vermilion: fome houfe are built again{t the other parts of it. 


* De tribus voluminibus, uno, mandata de funere fue complexus eft: altero, indicem rerum } fege- 
Rarum ; quam vellét ineidi in xneis tabulis, qu ante maufoleum ftatuerentur. Sueton. OGtaviue tor. 


The 
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The title of the Latin infcription is in three lines over ‘the three firft columns, as that 
Jn the Greek appears to have.been in one line-on the eaft fide; which is a good reafon 
to fuppofe that the whole Greek infcription was:on that fide, becaufe the Latin ‘begins 
on the weft fide. The greateft part of the antient buildings were of an ath-coloured 
marble, with veins of. white in it, which are brought from the mountains ‘to the fouth- 
eaft, where I faw alfo a great quantity of red marble ftreaked with white: moft of the 
capitals here are of the Corinthian order; and I-took notice of the capitals of fome 
Pilafters, confifting of a cymatium, two lifts, and flutes about a foot long, and under 
them a quarter round, adorned with eggs and darts. Towards the :north-weft corner 
of the city there is a very extraordinary pillar, the pedeftal of which is tralfed-on a-ftone 
work about ten feet above the ground: that work probably was cafed with .marble, 
which might have an infcription on it, and be’ adorned with reliefs ; the thaft is about 
four feet in diameter, and is compofed of fifteen ftanes, each being two feet deep ; it 
is worked all round horizontally with convex and concave members, which are about 
an eighth of a circle, divided by lifts, all thofe members ‘being three inches wide; the 
capital confifts of four plain circles fomething like paterze, with leaves on each ‘fide of 
them, the work above this fomewhat refembling a Tufcan capital : the ftyle of the-thaft 
has no bad effeét ; but the capital is rather ina Gothic tafte: it may be fuppofed.that this 
pillar was erected to the honour of the emperor Julian, when he paffed:through Ancyra 
from Parthia, there being an infcription to his honour in ‘the caitle walls. ‘Where are. 
many ftone pipes of aqueduéts about the town, fuch as are defcribed at 'Laodicea, ‘by 
which the water ran along on the ground, ast does at prefent from the river, ‘there being 
towers at certain diftances, in which the water afcends and defcends in earthen pipes, ‘to 
make it rife to the higher parts of the town, which is a method much praétifed im thefe 
countries. : 

The city of Angora is governed by a pafha and cadi; ‘fome compute that there-are a 
hundred thoufands fouls in it, ninety thoufand of which are Turks, and about a thoufand 
of thofe janizaries. The Chriftians are thought to be about ten thoufand, of which:three. . 
hundred families, or about fifteen hundred fouls, are Greeks, the reft Armenians ; two- 
thirds of the latter are of the Roman communion, and have’ four churches, the other 

_ Armenians have three: in rebuilding one of their churches not long ago, they found 
the bodies of feven children uncorrupted; I faw the head and hand of one of them ; 
they were like the bodies at Bremen, and at Venzoni in Friuli, but-rather more fair and 
entire. They fuppofe that thefe are of the twelve children who-were martyred when 
Saint Clemens Ancyranus fuffered. The Armenians have a large convent a finall mile 
to the north of the city; here their archbifhop of Ancyra refides, with his fuffragan ; 
they are not of theRoman church. -‘TheGreeks alfo have an archbifhop here, who is one 
of the twelve great metropolitans under the patriarch of Conftantinople, is the fourth in 
rank, and has the title of Primate of all Galatia; [EZapyos rdens Terarias'] he has now 
no bifhop under him, nor have any of the archbifhops of Afia Minor. In a Greek church 
in the caltle there is a tranfparent piece of alabafter of a yellowith colour ; many authors 
make mention of it, and the Greeks imagine it has fome miraculous effeéts, though 
there isa much finer piece of the fame fort in the church of the convent. There are 
in Angora about forty poor families of Jews. The city was formerly very fruitful in 
heretics, among whom was Photinus. In the year three hundred and fourteen a council 
of eighteen prelates was held here, under Vitalis patriarch of Antioch, and they -made ~ 
twenty-four canons relating to the penance of apoftates, and fome other points of 
difciplme, wa 

4T 2 : They 
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‘They have'a trade here of the hair of common goats, which grows fhort under the 
Tong hair; it is taken off from the fkin after they are dead, and is fent to England, 
and other parts to make hats; the French alfo of late buy up yarn of fheep’s wool, 
in order to fend it to France; but the great ftaple commodity of the place is the yarn 
of the fine Angora goats wool, and the manufaétures of it. Thefe goats are peculiar to 
the country for about thirty miles round Angora, infomuch, that if they are carried to 
another place they degenerate; as to the eaft of the Halys, and on the other fide of a 
river that runs from the north into the Sagari, and alfo to the fouth of Sevrihiffar : 
they are very beautiful goats, moftly white, but fome are,of an afh colour, and very few 
black ; the hair or wool grows in long curled ringlets; fome of it is even a foot in 
length, the fineft is that of kids of a year or two old, and when they are about fixteen 
years old, it grows coarfe, and in a manner turns to hair; it is fo exceedingly fine that 
the moft experienced perfons could not know it from filk, but by the touch; they are 
thorn without wafhing about the month of May, and the wool fells for two dollars 
an oke; the common fale of yarn is from two and a half to fix dollars, though they make 
it even to the value of thirty dollars. They here weave of it fine camlets of three or 
four threads, which they fometimes water, and they make a {tuff they call fhawl of two 
threads, which is like our fineft ferges; it is either plain or ftriped, and both are worn by 
the Turks for fummer garments ; they make alfo camlets even to thirteen threads for 
European clothes. The export of the wool out of the country is ftri€tly prohibited, 
becaufe the inhabitants live by the {pinning of it; every thing that we call mohair, 
camlets, and prunellas, are made of it, and alfo the beft pluthes, of which great quan- 
tities of the flowered fort are made in Holland. The cxport was pretty near equal to 
England, France, and Holland, amounting to about five or fix hundred camel loade to 
each, yearly, every load being one hundred and fifty okes; but I have been informed, 
that the trade to England is funk, and that the greateft export now is to France, and 
next to Holland; what is exported being from three to fix dollars an oke. This country 
produces a very good red wine’; and they have excellent’rice on fome rivers not a great 
way from Angora *. 

Cuap, 


* At Angora I made the bet enquiry I could about thofe places, to which I did not find it convenient 
togo, Cogni, about four days journey, or feventy miles to the fouth fouth-eaft, is the antient Iconium in 
. Lycaonia: there are in it about fifty Greek families, who have a church, in which, they fay, St. Paul 
preached ; near the town there isa Greek convent called Xyli, in which there are only four or five caloyerds 
About twelve miles nearer Angora is the falt lake, now called Cadoun-Toufler, which is the antient lake 
Tatta, mentioned by Strabo ; they fay now that a body, or any other thing thrown into it, turns falt, that 
is, I fuppofe, is incrufted over with falt : all thefe countries are fupplied with falt from this lake ; it is 
brought in fmall white pieces, which are hard, and _confequently muft incruft into a folid cake. The 
eountry about Cogni is called upper Haimana, and that to the north north-weft is called lower Haimana, 
where there is a great {carcity of water ; and it anfwers to the defcription which Strabo gives of that part 
of Lycaonia: both thefe are governed by 2 waiwode, and did belong to the fultanefs mother. 

Czfarea ia Cappadocia is about a hundred and eleven miles to the weft fouth-weft of Angora. The 
road goes over mountains called Almadaug for eight miles to Petzeh, then paffing Curckdaug [The 
Spade Mountain], which may be mount Magaba, in fixteen miles it brings to Caragikilich, two miles 
from which there is a ruined convent or church called Tetzeh, and at the door of it there are two ftatues 
of lions: half an hour further is a bridge over the Kifilermack, the antient Halys, which is built with 
feven arches. The road, I fuppofe, after this continues on near the Halys: feurteen miles further is a 
village called Camana, and at the end of eight more, is the city Kirfaer, fituatedina valley. Sixteen miles 
further is alarge village called Hadjee-Bertas, where there isa kane, with a charitable foundation to give 
food.to all perfons aid their beafts who travel that way. Twenty-four miles further is Biram-Hagilech, 
where there are no houfes, but fome grottos inhabited by about two hundred families. Ten miles further 


is 
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Cuap. XVIL. — Of fome places in Galatia, and Paphlagonia, in the road to Conftantineple. 


AS I found that there was nothing very remarkable in the direét roads to Conftan- 
tinople or Bourfa, I determined to go three days journey to-the north of Angora, into 


» : the 


is Achmes Kalify, which is a caftle on a high hill over the rivers; oppofite to it is a high ~nountain,, 
from which there falls a great cafcade of water : here is a bridge of one arch.over the Halys, the bridge 
is called Talenes-Kous [The Single Arch]. ‘This bridge is five paces broad, and about a hundred and 
fifteen feet high from the water to the top of the patients, and a hundred and fixty paces over. 1 
was informed that there was a Greek infcription on it: the Chriftians call it St. Helen’s bridge, being, as 
they fay, built by her. Twelve miles further, over the plain, is Cefarea in Cappadocia, called by 
the Turks Kaifar. This town is divided into a hundred and ei i 


ighty Mahometan parithes called 
Mahalleh, to each of which there is a mofque, with a minoret called Jammé, or a fort of chapel 


without a minoret, in which they cannot pray on Fridays at noon, and to thefe they give the 
name of Maichif, There are in the city one Greek and three Armenian. churches, and the Greeks 
have lately founded a convent near the town, They have a manufaéture here of ftriped calimancoes, ufed 
by the common people for garments ; and they have alfo a trade in that fort of goats hair, which is ufed 
to make hats. About an hour to the north of the city is the mountain of St. Bai il, called by the Turke 
‘Ali-Daug ; it is an afcent of five hours. Half. way up there is a magnificent ciftern, to which there are 
four entrances, it has fith in it, fome of which, they fay, weigh thirty okes, which is abcve- a hundred. 
weight. On thé top of the hill there is a church, in two parts, one dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the 
other to St. Bafil, whe was archbithip of Czfarea. An hour anda half, or a league to the welt of the city 
js the cemetery of St. Gregory : near the city alfo is mount Argias, the antient Argeus, which is always 
covered with fnow; it is of a foft ftone, and fall of grottos, which are faid by fome to have been the 
habitations of hermits, but it is more probable that ey were the places in which the inhabitants of 


Cefarea depofited their dead. Towards the foot of it there are feveral monuments, which confit of a cupola, 


built on four pillars ; there are infcriptions on them in acharaéter not known, which, they fay, is Perfiany 
and they call them the monuments of the Perfians, ‘Three days journey from Czfarea is Adena, the 
antient Adana near Tarfus, 

Tocat is about a hundred and feventy-two miles to the weft-north-weft of Angora; and Changreh is 
about thirty-eight miles from Angora in that Road, which, I {uppofe, is the antienc Gangra ; and I was 
informed that there are remains there of an old building, it having been the place of refidence of fome of 
the kings of Paphlagonia: twenty-four miles further is Tocia, which I imagine might be Pompeiopolis 
in Paphlagonia, becaufe the Tables place it in the way from Gangaris to Sinope, though the diftance of 
thirty-five miles feems.to be too great: here alfo, they fay, there are. {ome antiquities, Thirty miles 
further is Ofmanjieck, which, if I miftake not, is at the paflage of the Halys: twenty-four miles further 
is Mafouan, which muft be in Galatian Pontus. Here alfo, they fay, there are fome figns of antiquity, 
put what place it was I cannot conjeGture, unlefs it might be Virafia of the Tables. Sixteen miles further 
is Amafia, which retains its old name, and is on the river Coderlick, the antient Iris; this is the birth 
place of Strabo ; here are likewife fome rains. 'Tocat is forty miles further, which I fhould take to be- 
‘Neocafatea ; it is fituated on a hill, and has feven Armenian churches in it, and one Greek church; there 
are fome Jews inthe city. About four days to the eaft of Tocat there isa great convent called Pfulema, 
jn which there are about forty monks ; the convent has great privileges, and pays no harach or poll tax 5 
this, and three more I have mentioned, being all the monafteries that I could hear of in Afta-Minor. 
This town has a traffic in copper veffels: eight miles eait of this place is Gumenack, where, they fay, 
there are fome ruins: twenty-four miles from it is Siwas, the feat of a pafha, which might be Sebaftio- 
polis, there being fome remains of antiquity about it; it is only four or five days journey from Malatia 
on the Euphrates. Tocat is twenty days journcy from Aleppo, and forty from Jerufalem, and the road 
to it from Conftantinople is one of the great roads into Perfia. From Angora to Sinope, where Diogenes 
the Cynic was born, it is near four days journey, about fixty-four miles; no caravans go to thofe parts, 
the Euxine fea being dangerous, and the ports of it are bad, which is the reafon why there is little trade 
that way; and if the Black fea was much navigated, it would hurt both Conitantinople and Smyrna, 
though the danger of it muft be the principal reafon why goods are carried fuch: a Tong journey by land 
from Cunttantinople to Tocat, which cannot be above four or five days journey from the fea. 7 

_ Angora is computed to be about a hundred and feventy miles from Conftantinople. Inthat road, 
eightcen miles from Angora, near a place called Ais, t 


here is a very hot bath, which peoplé can bear" 
put a fhort time; and it is chiefly ufed for ulcers and ferophulous diforders. Sixteen miles further is a 


town called Beybazar, fituated on fome fmall hills, and, as well as I could learn, ic not above feven or 
eight miles to the north of the Sagaris ; if it was not a place that is very deftitute of water, or if there 


were: 
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the great road from Perfia, which is by the way of Tocat, Amafia, and Tocia to 
Conttantinaple. ; 

‘We left Angora on the twenty-ninth of April, and, according to the cuftom of 
thefe countries, almoft all the Europeans did me the honour to accompany me a mile 
or two out-of the town. We made a cavalcade of between thirty and forty horfe, and 
taking a collation on the fide of a ftream, two of the Englifh gentlemen went on with 
me to the northward, and we lay at_a place about twelve miles from Angora. On 
the thirtieth we went about twenty miles through an uneven country, and came into a 
narrow vale between the mountains, which much refembles Savoy: at the firft entrance 
into it I faw a bath called Kifdje-Hamam ; they are chalybeate waters, not very ftrong, 
but tepid, and are ufed both for drinking and bathing, chiefly the latter ; but they are 
not much frequented, becaufe there are other waters near which are more efteemed. 
We lay at a village in which the houfes are made of entire fir-trees 3 I faw goofeberry. 
trees grow wild in this country. On the firft of May we went about four miles to 
fome waters, which are ftronger and hotter than the others, infomuch that the firft 
entrartce gives fome pain ; they are called Sha-Hamam ; among many other virtues, 
they have performed wonderful cures in the dropfy ; and it being a cool retirement, the 
Europeans fometimes go there from Angora during the hot feafon. A league further 
there is a village called Cleficui (Church Village], from a ruined church which is there: 
from this place my friends returned to Angora. 

Four miles further we crofled the mountains to the weit into a fine country, which, 
Tfuppofe, mutt be the antient Paphlagonia, and that thefe mountains were the bounds 
between it and Galatia. We lay here in a wooden village, where the people were very 
civil, and came and drank coffee with us.  Paphlagonia was between the rivers Halys 
and Parthenius, having Pontus to the eaft, and Bithynir to the weft, and was antiently 
governed by its own Rhee On the twenty-fecond we proceeded on our journey, and 
Tfaw a town called Cherkes to the north, which is in the Tocat road, and is about fixty 
miles to the weft of Tocia before-mentioned ; this may be Anadynata of the Tables, 
and is the refidence of the patha of this country. Eight miles from the mountain we 
pafled over the {mall river Cherkes which runs near the town, and came into the 
freat road to Conftantinople, and about fix further to a larger ftream called Gerede 
Su, which runs eatt, and, I fuppofe, it is the antient Parthenius ; on the other fide of 


were any antiquities there, I fhould have thought it was Peffinus ; concerning the fituation of which 
place I could get _no information, though it was fo famous a city near the Sagaris ; but as it was in 
the road of the Tables from Nicza to Amurio, which was in Great Phrygia, it ought to be looked for 
farther to the fouth 3 it may be about the place where we paffed that river to Angora: it was a city of 
fret trade, and famous for the worlhip of the mother of the gods, called here Angidettis, who is the 
ame as Cybele; it was adcrned with a temple and portico, by the kings of the race of Attalus. 
There was'a ftatue here of this great goddefs, which they pretend fell down from heaven, and that this 
gave occafion to the name of the place ; the ftatue was brought to Rome in the time of the fecond Punic 
War, on account of a prophecy of the Sibylline oracle, in ones to facilitate the conqueft of the Cartha- 
ginians, The prophecy of the Sibylline oracle is thus related by Livy: « Quandoque hoitis terre Italie 
* bellum intuliffet, eum pelli Italia vincique poffe, fi mater Idea h Peffinunte Romam adveéta foret.”” 
Liv, xxix. 10, Juliopolis, the old Gordium, is fituated farther to the north on the river Saguin ; this 
place was famous for the Gordian knot cut by Alexander the Great ; but the city was deftroyed before 
Strabo’s time. Twelve miles beyond Beybeyzar is Sarilar ; a river runs by it; and to the weft of 
this river the Angora goats degenerate. About fixty-fix miles further, at a village called Gaivey, is the 

affage over the Basen, which runs a great way to the weft near-to this place, and then turning north, 
‘ills into the Euxine fea. This river would be navigable a confiderable way up, if there were not fome 
‘rocks that run acrofs it i and methods might be found to make it navigable. Thirty miles further is 
Tmit, the antient Nicomedia, which is thirty-Gx miles from Scutari, Bourfa is about the fame diftance 
from Angora as Contantiaople. : 
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it, about fix miles further, is a large village called Bainder, which is fourteen miles fren 
Cherkes, and may be the antient Flaviopolis. ‘This country is called Varanchahere 
[the Ruined City]. I faw the ruins of an antient bridge below this, where I firft came 
to the river; near Bainder the river Cherkes falls into the Geredy-Su. The river 
Parthenius is {aid to have its name froma fable that the virgin Diana wled to ‘hunt about 
it; and the city Amaftris was at the mouth of it. From the name of this country of 
Varanchahere, I had hopes given me that I fhould find fome antiquities there, and had 
a letter to the waiwode, who is the governor of it under the fultannefs mother, to whom 
it belonged; but I found nothing except a fmall enclofure near the waiwode’s houfe, 
about thirty feet long and ten wide ; in the middle of the further fide there is a ftone 
fet up an end, like the top of an antient ftone coffin, and one on each fide of it, as if ic 
had been defigned as a place for a ftatue; the enclofure round confifts of ftones fet 
up an end about three feet high, as defcribed near Konous the fuppofed Coloffe. I 
conjectured that there might be a fepulchral vault under it, unlefg the place, which 
{vemed defigned to receive a ftatue, might incline to conjecture that it was an open 
temple, in the manner of that near Tortofa in Syria; there runs a fmall river near it to 
the north-caft, which may be the Billzeus, near the mouth of which was Tios on the 
Euxine fea’; Philetzerus was of that city, from whom the kings of Pergamus defcended. 
When I went to the houfe of the waiwode, I was conduéted to the apartments allotted 
for ftrangers, and fent my letter and a fmall grefent to him: he was very civil, but I 
could not find that there were any antiquities to-be fen, Having gone out of the great 
road to this place, I returned to it on the third. In this country of Varanchahere is a 
famous water at a place called Sugergick; for, as they tell the ftory, when a country 
is intefted with locutts, if this water is carried to the place by an unpolluted perfon, 
when they obferve the locufts have laid eggs, it always brings after it a great number 
of {peckled birds as big as fterlings, who laying and hatching their eggs, they and 
their young deftroy the locufts which are produced by the eggs laid the year before ; 
a flory that feems very improbable, but it is firmly believed in thefe parts, and is 
related with all its circumftances by many travellers ; but it is to be queftioned, 
whether thefe birds would not come and deftroy them, though the water was not 
brought. 

Having gone out of the great road to this place, we returnéd to it again on the third 
to Geredy, which is fifty-fix miles from Angora; it is fituated on a high ground on 
each fide of the river Geredy. I did not fee: the leaft remains ‘of antiquity here; the 
houfes of this town, as well as all the others which { faw, after I came to the baths, 
are built of fir-trecs fquared out, laid one on another, and joined,at the corners 3 the 
roofs are covered with boards ; they have in this town a manufacture of ordinary red 
leather ; and the Angora goats are kept fo far to the north and welt ; and the wool 
of them is bought at this town, and fent to Angora, for they do not {pin it in thefe 
parts. ‘This place is about fifty-tour miles from the Euxine fea, the neareft place on 
it being Eliry, which may be Heraclea; this river pafles by two placcs, Mangeri and 
Dourleck ; Ciniata is mentioned in Paphlagonia under mount Olgattrys, it was ufed 
as a fortrefs by Mithridates Ctiftes, and may be Anadynata of the Tables; it is not 
known where any of thefe antient places were. 
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Cuar., XVII. — Of Borla, Nicomedia, and fome other places in Bithynia; and of the 
Princes Iflands. 


THAT part of Bithynia inhabited by the Mariandyni and Caucones was between 
the rivers Parthenius and Hippius. On the fourth we travelled fixteen miles through 
avery pleafant country, and came into a village in a beautiful vale, where I went to 
the houfe of the man of whom I had hired horfes, and had my carpet {pread in a 
grove by a ftream. I obferved that they make ropes here of hemp, without beating 
it, but only pick off the rind with their hands. On the fifth we went four miles 
further to Borla, through a pleafant woody country, and near a lake, which is about 
four miles.in circumference, called Chagah-Guel ; this lake abounds in a fort of fifth 
that are looked on as unwholefome. 

Borla is towards the welt end of a fine vale, which is about a league broad, and 
four leagues long ; it isa moft beautiful fpot, much refembling the country about 
Padoua, atid the low mountains on each fide are well improved, having villages on 
them, and are like the Euganean hills. This place is fituated in the plain, and on the 
fouth and weft fide of a hill, on which there are fome little remains of the walls of the 
antient :own, which was fituated much like Old Sarum, There are alfo about the 
town, and in the road to it, feveral fepulchral infcriptions cut on ftones, which are like 
round pedeftals, about two feet in diameter, and four feet high. It is probable this 
was the antient Bithynium, afterwards called Claudianopolis, which was the birth 
place of Antinous, and might receive a third name from him, and be Antiniopolis of 
the Tables. A pretty large ftream runs through the vale to the north-eaft, which, I 
fuppofe, is the old Klatas, near the mouth of which was the city Heraclea. On the 
fixth we went eighteen miles further, through pleafant woods, moftly of hornbeam 
and beach ; the country being almoft entirely uninhabited, we came to a river, 
running in a deep bed, which is called Lanfu, and J take it to be the river Hippius ; 
when we had croffed it, we paffed through a village called Lasjah, with many houfes 
and kanes in it, built chiefly for the convenience of travellers. 1 faw here a great deal 
of hewn ftone, and a round altar adorned with feltoons, and conjecture that Prufa 
on the Hippius was fituated here, fuppofed hy fome to be the antient city Hippia, and 
that it received a new name from being rebuilt or enlarged by Prufias king of Bithynia. 
Near this place they turn all forts of wooden vafes, and thofe Turkith oval tables 
with one foot, Ifke a falver, which are made of one piece of wood: the fituation of it 
agrees with the diftance of Cepota in the Tables, from Antiniopolis or Borla. We 
went on ani lay in & meadow near the banks of the river; I obferved this day a great 
variety of trees of almoft all forts, (except birch and elm), and particularly apple, pear, 
medlar, acanthus, what I took to be the Roman laurel, and a dwarf fhrub with a pale 
tren flower like the lilach, It is probable the Mariandyni inhabited on the fea as tar 
as the mouth of the Sagaris, and that Bithynia Proper, being to the fouth of that 
country, was divided from the Mariandyni by the Sagaris, both to the eaft and to the 
north, being bounded in other parts to the eaft by Phrygia Minor, to the fouth-eat 
by the river /&fephus from Myfia, to the weft by the Propontis, and to the north by 
the Kuxine fea; this part of Bithynia was inhabited by the Chalcedonii. On the 
feventeenth we went fourteen miles, the latter half of the way being through delightful 
woods of tall oaks. On the eighth we came to’a fall town called Handake, at the weft 
end of the wood, which may be Manoris of the Tables; it is chiefly fupported by the 
caravans that pafs through it; we then came into the moit beautiful plain enclofed 
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country I ever beheld; it is about three leagues broad; there are Jarge horn beam 
and walnut-trees all over the fields, without any regularity, low hills to the north, 
and higher to the fouth, covered with woods, between which the Sagaris runs through 
this plain, and we paffed that river on a large wooden bridge a hundred paces long : 
Dufeprofolimpum of the Tzbles, might be about this’ place, We lay at a village a 
little beyond it, having gone about five leagues in this country ; we foon came to fome 
low hills covered with wood and corn, which divide the plain into two parts, and render, 
this country ftill more delightful, infomuch that it is the moft beautiful {pot that can 
be imagincd. To the fouth of thefe hills I faw a large arch built againft the hill, and _ 
at a little diftance a picce of a high wall remaining; but as we were with a caravan, 
icould not fatisfy my curiofity in going to fee it, This may be Demetrium of the 
‘Yables, though the diftances do not well agree ; they call it now the bridge of the old 
Sacari, as if the channel of the old Sacari had formerly run there. There is one 
thing I obferved in all this country ; almoft all the people who cultivate the land are 
janizaries, for being near Conftantinople, many of that body have, without doubt, 
. fettled here, all whofe defcendants are janizaries ; they diftinguifh themfelves by an 
unbleached coarfe linen fafh, which they wear about their turbant. We proceeded 
in our journey on the ninth; the large lake of Sabanjah is on the fouth fide of thofe 
hills which divide the plain, it extends about half a league in breadth from thefe 
hills, to thofe on the north; and it is above two leagues long; there are fifh in it, 
efpecially a large carp, which they fith for in boats, hollowed out of one piece of wood ; 
there is a little town called Sabanjah on this lake, where all the roads’ meet that go 
to Conftantinople; and this great concourfe is the chief fupport of the place; this 
may be Lateas of the Tables, which is but twenty-fix miles from Nicomedia, though 
this place is but fixteen; I faw here fome {tones that were of antient work. We went 
on near the lake through this delightful country, which exceeds any that I have feen ; 
the foil is very rich, and there are no ftones in it, We ftopped in a beautiful meadow, 
where I made balm tea of the herb, which grew on each fide of my carpet ; we went 
fix miles further, and on the tenth travelled fix miles to Ifmit, which is the antient 
Nicomedia, faid to be firlt built by Olbia, and had its firft name from him; it was 
afterwards rebuilt by Nicomedes king of Bithynia, though Olbia feems rather to have 
been near it, and that the inhabitants of it were tranfplanted to this place. That range 
of hills which divide the plain, as before mentioned, extend along to the north. of the 
bay on which Nicomedia ftood. The prefent town is fituated at the foot of two of 
thefe hills, and all up the fouth fide of the weftern one, which is very high, and on 
part of the other; it is near the north-caft corner of the bay. All the houfes have 
fmall gardens or courts to them, efpecially thofe on the hills; the gardens are planted 
with trees, and the vines being carried along on frames built like roofs, make the city 
appear exceedingly beautiful ; and indeed the fituation of it is very fine ; the country 
is well iniproved all round it; the little hills on each fide are covered with gardens 
and vineyards, and the country on the other fide of the bay has a beautiful appearance ; 
the fhops are in four or five ftreets next to the fea, built round many large kanes ; 
their houfes are moftly up the fide of the hills, and the Chriftianselive towards the top, 
as it does not fuit fo well with the Turkith indolence to take the pains to afcend fo high. 
They have no quay to the town, but a fort of wooden piers like bridges built out into 
the water, and the great boats come up-to-them, it being a place of great concourle, 
in order to embark for Conftantinople; though, they fay, it isa hundred miles by 
fea, yet I think it cannot exceed fifty, meafuring round by the coaft, as it is but 
thirty-fix miles to Scutari by land; but here the caravans end their journey, and no 
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people go to Scutari by land, except thofe who travel on thelr own beafts; they have 
allo a trade in building large boats; anda great commerce in timber, brought in boards 
and rafiers from the woods, in which the country abounds; they have alfo an export 
of falt, there being falterns at the eaft end of the bay; the refidence of the pafha of 
the country is in this place. There are about two hundred-Armenian families with 
their archbithop, who has a monaftery five or fix miles to the north-eaft, where he 
fometimes refides; they have one church in the city, to which there belongs only one 
prieft; there are about a hundred Greek families here, who have likewifean archbifhop, 
and a church out of the town called St. Pantaleon, in which there.is the tomb of that 
“amartyr; but I could not be informed any thing concerning §.S. Barba and Adrian, 
who were martyred here,, as well as St. Gorgon, whofe body is faid to be in France ; 
there are very few remains of the antient Nicomedia. On the top of the higheft hill 
is the principal piece of antiquity that is to be feen, which are remains of very ftrong 
walls, with femircular towers at equal diftances; for about a third part up it is built 
with hewn ftone, every ftone being encompafled with brick, which feems to be a proof 
that the walls are not of very great antiquity, but probably after Conftantine ; the 
upper part of the walls is built with brick ; there are alfo fome remains of them at the 
bottom of the hill which extend to the fouth-weft, from which it is probable they were 
continued down tu the fea, turhing, as I fuppofe, to the eaft, at the bottom of that 
part of the hill, where 1 faw remains of thick walls built againft the hill fo as to keep. 
up the earth ; and on the eaft fide they feem to have come down along the fide of 
the high hill ; to the eaft of this there is another hill, where the Jews have their burial 
place; there are remains here of a very magnificent ciftern built of brick, which 
feemed to have had in it four rows of pillars, fix in a row, about fifteen feet apart ; 
and there are arches turned from them every way ; the arches which cover the ciftern 
are very flat, and made of bricks fet round in an oval figure; the bricks in the walls 
are an inch thick, and the mortar between them is three inches thick. It is probable 
that there was antiently fome great building over this ciftern, and that it was made 
before the water was brought in a great ftream along the fide of the hills by a channel, 
as it is at prefent: there are a few Greek infcriptions about the town: it is thirty-two 
miles from I{mit to Ifnick, the antient Nicaea, by way of Sabanjah before mentioned, 
which is twelve miles from the former, and twenty from the latter, and, I fuppofe, 
it is Lateas of the Tables, probably the fame as Libo in the Itinerary, which is in the 
road from Nicomedia to Nicea, The gulph of Ifmit was antiently called Aftacenus 
and Olbianus, and the head of land to the fouth of it was called the promontory of 
Neptune. The bay of Ifmit is about thirty miles long. Proneétus is mentioned on 
it as a place of great trade oppofite to Nicomedia, which might be where Boifis Scale 
now 1s, diretly oppofite to Ifmit. Drepane alfo is mentioned on this bay, which 
Conftantine called Helenopolis, in honour of his mother ; but I had no grounds to 
conjecture where it was, nor could I learn any thing about Acuron, where it is fiid 
Conftantine died when he was going to the river Jordan to be baptized, only that there 
is a place of that name about fourteen miles to the north-eaft of Ifmit. Arrianus the 
hiftorian was of Nicomedia; and near this bay lived the famous prince Tekely or 
Thokely, ata country-houfe, which he called, the Field of Flowers ; he was buried in 

the Armenian cemitery at Ifmit, and there isa Latin epitaph on his tomb. 
' We left Ifmit on the eleventh, and went out of the road three miles to the north 
to an alum water, which is called Chaiefu; on the hill over it are the foundations of 
achurch dedicated to the Virgin Mary, to which ‘the Chriftians refort at a certain 
feafon of the year; this water has no particular tafte, but has alum in it, oe is 
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ent in great quantities to Conftantinople ;. it has-been thought to be good for the {tone ; 
and, they fay, thatit isan approved remedy fora dyfentery.. 

_ Ten miles from Imit, in the road to Conftantinople, there is a very fmall village 
on the fea, called Corfau ; to the weit of it is.a hill, on which there are ruins of walls 
on the north and weft fides, which coming down to the plain make an enclofure above 
half a mile in circumference ; it feems to have been an.antient town, and probably was 
Aftacus, from which the bay had its name. On the twelfth we went fix miles to a 
little port called Mahollom, where the caravans of Bourfa land from Dill on the other 
fide of the bay.. Eight miles further we came to a country town called 'Gebfeh, fituated 
on a height about a league from the. fea, It, is thought that’ the antient Libyfla was 
about this place; but as I faw no marks of antiquity, I concluded it was nearer the 
fea: at that place, or near it, Hannibal lived after he had fled to Nicomedes king of 
Bithynia, and here he poifoned himfelf when he found he was betrayed ; it is faid that 
he built atower, with entrances on the four fides, by which he might efcape, in cafe he 
fhould be furprifed ; this building was probably on fome advantageous ground, where 
he.might always fee ata diftance any perfons that were coming; as we find they defcried 
the Romans, who were fent to take him. About a league to the fouth-eaft of Gebfeh, 
on the higheft ground in thofe parts, there is a fmall mount, which commands a view 
of the whole country, and there are fome cyprefs trees near it; it is poflible that the 
tower in which that pee general lived might be on this {pot, and that this barrow - 
might be the heap of fand under which it is faid he was buried. Eight miles further 
is Pantik, a fmall.town on the fea, which mutt be Pantichio of Antonine’s Itinerary, 
fifteen miles from Chalcedon, and twenty-four from Libyffa, which latter diftance ‘is 
much too great. I faw near the town a large round bafon built of brick, and a fmaller 
arched place near it, both ~f which feem to have been cifterns for water, the latter 
ferving for that ufe at prefent. We lay in the fields beyond this place; and on the 
thirteenth we found the country much improved in gardens and vineyards, for the 
ule of Conftantinople. We faw the Princes Iflands, which are at the entrance of the 
gulph of Ifmit, and are inhabited by the Greeks. 

1 failed from Conttantinople to thefe iflands, in company with fome Englith gentle. 
men; we went firft to the largeft and moft eaftern-ifland, fituated oppofite to Cortal, 
towards the moutl of the bay of Ifimit, and about a league from the continent ; it is 
called by the Turks Boiuk Addah [The Great Iland], and by the Greeks Principé ; © 
iris about a mile long from north to fouth, and half a mile broad, and confifts of two 
hills and a plain fpot to the north, on which the town ftands by the fea-fide; it was 
tolerably Well built, and is about a quarter of a mile in length, but is now in a ruinous 
condition. ‘The ifland belongs to the archbifhop of Chalcedon, and is inhabited by 
Greeks, who all live in the town, and in two monatteries that are in the ifland; there 
are four churches in the town; according to their tradition, it antiently ftood at -the 
northern foot of the hill which is to the fouth about the convent of faint Nicholas ; 
where there are remains of a round ciftern built of ftone and brick, fixty feet in dia- 
meter and fifteen deep ; and there are fome ruined arches to the eaft near the’ water, 
‘There is a third convent in the ifland, which is ruined. . ‘The French ufed formerly to 
have country-houfes on this ifland, and retire to.them, as the Greeks do at prefent ; 
but they have now left them on account of the inconveniences of the water, and the 

‘ danger of being detained by contrary winds. ‘The chief fubfiftence of the inhabitants 
is filhing and felling wine (brought from the continent, and the ifland Aloaia) to the 
people of Confantinople, who frequently come to .thefe iflands for, their pleafre. * 
‘This ifland produces fome corn on the north and eaft fides; there are ol: 
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fir-trees on the hills, and it feems naturally to run-into wood} efpecially the juniper. 
there is a fort of {tone in-it, which looks like iron ore; and they have a tradition, that 
there were antiently iron mines in the ifland ; there is a well near the town;: the water 
of which has no particular tafte, but is purging, and efteemed-good in veneréal cafes. 
About half a mile to the eaft, there is an uninhabited ifland called Anderovetho, which: 
is near g mile in. circumference, and ferves for pafturagé. We failed half a mille to 
the ifland of Halki, [Xaaun] called by the Turks Eibeli; it is dire@tly fouth of av 
village onthe continent called Maltebé or Maltape. . This ifland is about four miles 
in circumference, and. confifts of two hills; at the eaftern foot of the northern hill is’ 
the finall town, confifting moftly of taverns and fhops; it has only one church in it; 
on the top of the hill there is a convent of the Holy Trinity, with great conveniencies 
for receiving frangers ; and there is a remarkable Latin infcription at the well. We 
went fouthward to the delightful convent: called Panaiea, which ‘is fituated between - 
the two furmmits of the fouthern hill, where I faw Pailfius, the depofed patriarch of 
Conftantinople, whom I had met at Famagufta in Cyprus; for he- had. been recalled, 
though not reftored. We went to the north-north-eaft to faint George’s convent,.on 
the eaftern foot of the northern fummit of the hill, where they have large buildings 
for ftrangers, who comé to thefe iflands in great numbers when the plague: rages at 
Conftantinople. The town belongs to this convent, which is the property of the 
archbifhop of-Chalcedon; the other two convents belong to, the patriarch’ of Cons 
ftantinople. This ifland produces a fmall quantity of good ftrong white wine, and 
tome corn. . He eer as 

To return to the continent ; about a league beyond Pantek we camé to another fmall 
town called Cortal ; two leagues from it is Cadicui, a {mall town or village on the weit 
fide of the promontory, on which the antient Chalcedon ftood: 


Cua. XIX. — Of Chalcedon, Scutari, the Euxine Sea, and fome places on it. 


THE prcmontory on which the antient Chalcedon ftood is a very fine fituation, . 
being a gentle rifing ground from the fea, with which it is almoft bounded on three 
fides, that is in part on the eaft fide, as well as on the fouth and weft; further on the 
eaft fide of it is a fmall river ‘which falls into the little bay to the fouth, that feems 
to have been their port, and I find is called by a certain geographer Portus Eutropii; 
as the point oppofite to the eaft, where there is a light houle, was called the promontory 
Herxum ; fo that Chalcedon would be efteemed a-moft delightful fituation, if Con- 
ftantinople was not fo near it, which is indeed more advantageoufly fituated ;° for this 
place muft be much expofed to the wind in winter, and has not a good port, The 
cape is about half a mile broad, and a mile long, commanding a full view of the 
Propontis, of the Tnacian Bofphorus, and of Conftantinople. There are no:remains 
of this antient city, all being deftroyed, and the ground improved with gardens and 
vineyards; the Greeks have a {mall church here, which carries no great face of 
antiquity, and yet they pretend to fay that the council of Ghalcedon was held in it: 
the church is ina low fituation near the fea, though it is more probable that the 
cathedral church of Chalcedon was on a more advanced ground; and I find fome 
travellers have placed it at a diftance from this, though I could get no account of the 
ruins of any church on the height. : ‘ . ; 

This part of Bithynia is hilly to the eaft, and the hills approaching near the Bof- 
phorus to the north-eait of Scutari, the foot of them extends away to the fouth towards 
Chalcedon, and ending: at the fea, makes a litle bay, with the point of Chalcedon, - 
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oppofite- to Conftantinople, where probably: thé arfenal was, which is faid to have 
been at Chryfopolis: Over the north part of this bay is the feraglio of Scutari, ‘where 
the grand fignor: commonly paffes forte days’ in the beginning of fummer ; it is a 
delightful place, and commands a fine view of the city. To the north-eaft of it there 
are beautiful open’ fields for pafturage, and beyond them the burial places of Scutazi, 
which being planted with cyprefs and other’ trees, are very pleafant ; and from both 
thefe places there are fome of the fineft views that can be imagined; from one part, 
particularly, the land appears as lockéd in, in fuch a manner that the fea oppofite to 
Scutari looks like alae, and that city, together with Tophana and fome villages to 
the north, appear like a beautiful city built round the lake, which has the fineft effect 
that carr be imagined, 

Seutari-is called by the Turks Scudar, and is fuppofed to be -the antient Chry- 
fopolis ; the fouth’ part of it is oppofite to the point of the feraglio, and the north part 
to Tophana and Funducli. The fituation of Scutari is very beautiful, of which I fhould ~ 
not have beer fenfible, iff had not feen it from a minaret in the town: the hill is 
fhayed in a femicircle-like a theatre, a little hill ori each fide of the entrance to it adds~ 
to the beauty of it. ‘The city is built ail round up the fides ofthe hills, and in the area 
between; it is: planted with trees rather thicker than Conftantinople; and though I 
had feen it from feveral places before, yet the view from the minaret was one of the 
mott furprifing and beautiful fights I ever beheld; the town cannot be lefs. than four ~ 
miles in circumférence, being the great refort for travellers from the eaft.. ‘The 
waladea mofque here, thoigh not large, is very fine, and built ina good tafte, and 
beautifully edorned. The Perfian ambaffador refides at the tkirts of the town in a well 
fituated palace; he did not care to fee any Franks, the porte being very fufpicious, 
and the miniftur very wifely avoided giving umbrage without any reafon; though the 
Perfinns have a much greater regard for the Franks than the Turks, and accofted us in 
the ftreets with much civility. ‘There is a hill over Scutari to the north-eaft, which 
has two fummits, f.ony which there are very extenfive and delightful views of Con- 
ftantinople, and the adjacent places; the beauty of which indeed cannot be conceived 
without being on the pl-ce. ae: 

There are near twenty villages on each fide of the Thracian Bofphorus, or The 
Canal, as ir is called by the Euroncér’s. The hills coming very near the fea on the 
Afia fide, for thisy as well xs ‘cr other reafons, the villages are fmall; but on the 
Europe fide they are fo lorge inat *t appears almoft like one continued city for about 
three parts of the way towards the Euxine fea, as far as a village called Boyucderrys., 
where the French and Venetian ambaffadors have country-houfes: on both fides, 
the grand fignor has a great number of feraglios and kiofks, or-fummer houfes, many 
of them built by viziers, and other great perfons ; all whofe eftates are feized on by the 
monarch, whenever they are difgraced or die. The canal is very pleafant; the 
villages all along, and the hills over them covered with wood, make the view very . 
deligntful. ‘Lhe Bofphorus, now called, The Canal, is; according to the antients, 
fifteen. miles long ; they computed it to be feven ftadia in width: from Chalcedon to 
Byzantium ; but in other parts only four or five ftadia broad. ‘The narrowelt part is 
thought to be between Rumelli Hiffari [The caftle of Romelia], and Anatole Hiffari 
[The Faftern or Afiatic caftle], and confequently it muft have been there, at the temple 
of Mercury on the Europé fide, that Darius built a bridge, in order to lead his army 
againft the Scythians. ‘The caftle on the Afia fide wag built by Bajazet the firft, 
when he belieged Conftantinople about three hundred and fifty years ago; that on 
the Europe fide was the work of Mahomet the fecond, before he laid fiege to Con- 
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ftantinople: here, all fhips that go to the Black fea are examined, and mutinous 

jminaries are often imprifoned, ftrangled, and thrown into the fea. Oppofite to 

, Scutari, there isa fmall rock or ifland, on which there is a tower called ‘Kifculi, or - 
the virgin tower, and by the Franks the tower of Leander; there is a little turret 
disjoined from it, on which there is a lanthorn for a lamp, which they keep burning init. 
by night for the direétion of fhipping. . Under the tower there ‘is a: ciftern of rain 
water: this tower was built by the emperor Emanuel, and it is faid that there was a 
wall from it to the Afia fide. “Towards the mouth of the Black fea theré are two other - 
fortifications called Anatole Kala [The Afiatic fort], and Rumeli Kala [The Romelia 
fort], and by the Franks they are called the new caftles, as thofe before’ mentioned 
are diftinguifhed by the name of the old caftles ; thefe near the Black fea were built 
in one thoufand fix hundred twenty-eight, by Amturath the fourth, in order to hinder 
the incurfions of the Coffacks, who had come into the canal, and burnt many of the’ 
villages. Near the caftle, on the Afia fide, which they look on as the entrance into . 
the Bofphorus from the Black fea, there was a temple to Jupiter Urius, which was 
five miles from the port of Daphné, probably the bay at Boyucderry on the European 
fide, which was ten miles from Byzantium. Some think that the name of a place 
called Amur leri, which is near the caftle, was derived from this temple ; oppofite - 
to it there was a temple of Serapis. It is faid that Jafon returning from Colchos facri- : 
ficed here to the twelve gods, and probably in particular to Jupiter Urius, or Jupiter . 
that gives favourable winds. In the temple of Jupiter Urius there was a bronze ftatue ;_ 
and the infeription, fuppofed to have been on the pedeftal of it, was found at Chalcedon, 
is explained by the learned Chifhul, and the original infcription has been fince brought 
to England, and is now in'Dr. Mead’s moft curious colleétion of antiquities. Oppofite . 
to Boyucderry there is a hill on the Afia fide, where they pretend to fhew the tomb 

of Nimrod ; it is a fpot railed in, ‘and a piece of ground is laid out like a garden _ 
bed, four feet broad, and forty-four fect long; aud the Turks have fome devotion for 
this place: to the fouth of it, in a very pleafant: vale, there isa fummer houfe of 
the grand fignor’s, which is known by the name of Tocat’; it is about a mile from the 
canal, Fiye miles further at the entrance into the Bofphorus were the Cyanean rocks 
or iflands, called alfo.the Symplegades, one, on the Europe fide, the other in Afia; 
that on the Afia fide lies further out of the canal to the eaft; on both fides, at the 
entrance of the canal from the Euxine fea, there is a tower for a lighthoufe.. The 
Euxine fea is called by the Turks Caradenize [‘Ihe Black Sea]; It is looked on as a 
very dangerous fea, by reafon that it is fubject to violent winds, efpecially from the 
north, and has very few good ports; it is navigated moftly by fmall velfels, which 
import provifions to Conftantinople, and fome larger that are employed in bringing timber 
and wood : it is probabie now the Mufcovites have Afoph, fome other trade may open 
from thofe parts, efpecially that of furs, which, during the war, had in part been 
carried on from Sweden by fhips of that nation. ‘The fea is faid. to be three hundred 
and fifty miles broad from north to fouth, and nine hundred long from eaft to welt ; 
it is fuppofed to have fome fubterraneous-paffages, as fo many great rivers fall into it, 
and yet it has only the fmall outlet of the Thracian Bofphorus. The northwardly 
winds which blow from it moft part of the year bring clouds with them, and thefe ° 
cool refrefhing winds make the climate of Conttantinople very temperate and cool in 
fummer, whilft other places in the fame latitude'fuffer much from the heat. 
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Cuap. XXI.—~ Of the Dardanels, Ilium, and Old Troy. 


WHEN I left Conftantinople, I went to Adrianople, Rodofto, Gallipoli, and fome 
other places in Thrace; and on the twenty-fourth of July embarked at Gallipoli, and 
failed to the Dardanels on the Afia fide; it is called twelve leagues; but is no more 
than twelve miles, being fo far by land from Lamfac near oppofite to Gallipoli. he 
Hellefpont was fo called by the antients, becaufe Helle, attempting to fwim over here 
on the ram with the golden fleece, was drowned: the Europeans call it the Dardanels, 
as well as the caftles about the middle of it; the Turks give it the name of Bogas [‘fhe 
mouth or entrance]. ‘The entrance to the Dardanels is now to be computed from the 
Afia light-houfe, about a league without Lamfac, and from the Europe light-houfe, 
half a league to the north of Gallipoli; the whole length is about twenty-fix miles, the 
broadeft part is not computed to be above four miles over, though at Gailipoli it was 
judged by the antients to be five niles, and from Seftus to Abydus only feven ftadia; . 
they alfo computed it a hundred and feventy ftadia from Lampfacum to Abydus, feventy 

‘from that place to Dardanus, the diftance from which to Rhzteum is not mentioned, 
which may be twenty, but from Rheeteum to Sigeum was fixty, in all thirty miles and 
‘a half, excepting the diftance between Dardanus and Rhateum; fo that it is probable 
they meafured round by the bays on the fea, ‘The land on each fide the Hellefpont is ~ 
mottly hilly, efpecially to the weft. About three leagues from Gallipoli the paflage is 
wide, and the land locking into the fouth, it appears like a large bafon; then follows 
the narrow ftreight, which is about a league in length; at the fouth end of it are the 
Dardanel caftles, near the middle of the Dardanel paffage ; they have been thought by 
many to beon the fite of Seftus and Abydus; though fome have conje€tured that thefe 
places were at the north entrance of this narrow paflage, where, on the Afia fide, there 
isa long mound or rampart, with a barrow at each end, like the remains of a cajftle: 
on the Europe fide there is a hill; and to the north of it is a ruined caftle, called 
Acbath, which at prefent is the habitation of a Dervife, and may be fome remains of 
Seftus ; though the paffage over the ftreight might be to the fouth-ealt, at fome little 
diftance from it: what induces me to think that thofe towns were here, is the diftance 
mentioned between Abydus and Dardanus, which is eight miles and three-quarters ; 
for the promontory Dardanium, and the city Dardanus, muft have been the cape, 
called by the Franks cape Berbiere or Berbier!, only a league from the prefent cattle, 
which fome fuppofe to have been Abydus; the river Rhodius alfo is faid to have been. 
between Abydus and Dardanus, which feems to be the river called Chaie, that falls 
into the fea at the caftle, wafhing the walls of it when it overflows; fo that if Abydus 
had been there, it would have been faid that the river, though fouth of the town, fell 
into the fea at Abydus, and not between that place and Dardanus. Strabo alfo fays, 
that Abydus is at the mouth of the Hellefpont and Propontis; from which one may 
argue, that it was rather at the north end of this ftreight towards the Propontis: 
wherever it was, it is remarkable on account of the bridge which Xerxes made there 
from Afia into Europe. The Rhodius therefore falling in at the old caftle of the Dar- 
danels on the Afia fide, we are to conclude that Cynofema, the tomb of Hecuba, was 
at the oppofite caftle, being defcribed to be over againft the mouth of the Rhodius, 
Abydus was built by the Milcfians with the permiflion of Gyges king of Lydia, to whonz 
it was then fubjeét. The people of this place madea ftout refiitance againft Philip the 
Firft of Macedon, and deftroyed themfelves when they could hold out ro longer. © 
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‘The caftles are fometimes called by the Turks Bogas Hiffar ‘The caftles of the 
entrance]; but that to the eaft is called Natoli Efkihiflar [The old Afia caftle]; it is 


a high {quare building, encompafied with an outer wall and turrets ; there are fourteen 
large brais cannon without carriages on the fea fhore; Spy as, always loaded with 
ftone ball, ready to fink any thip that would offer to pafs without coming to anchor, in. 
order to be fearched : they fire likewife with ball, in anfwer to any fhip that falutes the 
caftles ;. as this does much damage where they fall, fo the lands direétly oppofite com- 
monly pay no rent+ there are eight other cannon towards thefouth; I aw among them 
two very fine ones, one is twenty-five feet long, and adorned with flower-de-luces, 
which, they fay, was a decoration antiently ufed by the emperors of the eaft before the 
French took thofe arms, and I have feen them in many parts; the other cannon is of 
brafs, tweniy fect long, but in two parts, after the old way of making cannon of iron 
of feveral.pieces , te bore of this is about two feet, fo that man may very well fit 
in it; two quinuals and a half of powder are required to load’it; and it carries a ball of 
, ftone of fourteen quintals*, The town.on the north fide of the caftle is a mile and a 
~ half in circumfer’<e, and has in it twelve hundred houfes, two hundred of which are 
Greeks, a hundred Armenians, and fifty of Jews. They have a great manufature 
both here and on the other fide, of cotton and fail-cloth ; and they make here a fort of 
ware like that of Delft, which is exported to the value of fifteen’ thoufand dollars 
a-year.; they alfo fend out fome wax, oil, wool, cotton, and cotton-yarn ; -and build: 
~ dimall fhips. ‘The town is fituated in a plain, which begins about two miles to the north, 
and extends to the promontory Dardanium, being about a league broad; I croffed it 
going near to the eait by the river, and went in between the hills to Jaur-Kala, fituated 
on a high hill; it is faid to have been built in hafte, and did not appear to be of any 
great antiquity. A French conful refides at the-caftle ofthe Dardanels, and a drogger- 
man for the Englith and Dutch, who is a Jew. The other caftle, called Rumeli E:{ki- 
hiflar [The old caftle of Romelia], bas in it twenty large brafs cannon, one of which 
is of a great fize; but not fo large as that on the other fide. The town is near a mile 
xound im compafs, ftands on.the fide of the hill, and is inhabited only by Turks, who 
garry ona great manufacture of f{ail-cloth. 
At the caftle I was with the Englifh droggerman, who fet,out with me to.the fouth 
on the twenty-feyenth, in order to fee the fituation of old and new ‘Froy : we went by 
_ the fea-fide, and in an hour came to the cape, called by the Turks Kepos-bornou, and 
~ hy Europeans Cape Berbier or Berbreri, which take to be the promontory Dardanium 
_ of the antients; and I obferved on it. a rifing ground, which feemed to have been 
improved by art, and’ might be the fpot where old Dardanus ftood, which was but a 
~ fall town. Here Sylla and Mithridates met, and made a treaty of peace; fome fay, 
_ that Ganymede was taken from this cape; others, from Harpagia, on the confines of 
Cyzicus and Priapus; there was here alfo a cape called Gyges, probably fome {mall 
head of land that might be a part of this promontory. ‘Yo the north of the fuppofed 
Dardanus there is a vale, extending fome way to.the eaft, where, probably, was Ophry- 
nium, and the grdve of Heétor, mentioned near Dardanus, as well as thedake Pteleus ; 
for I obferved wet way fome water, which makesit a fort of a morafly ground. Fur- 
- ther to the fouth the high white hills, which run along to the north of the plain of 
_., Troy, end at the fea; on fome of thefe eminences near the fea Rhzeteum tuft: have 
~ © been, which was fituated on a hill; I concluded that it was near a Chriftian willage 
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* A- quintal is one hundred and ten rotoli of one hundred and forty-four drams, tea 
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called Telmefh, and more commonly Jaurcui, which is fix miles from the old caftle, 
and about three from the fuppofed Dardanus. When I had paffed thefe hills, faw 
from the fouth a high pointed Pal over the fea, which looked as if it had been fortified, 
and I judged that it was near weft of Telmefh. The Aiantium, where the fepulchre 
and ftatue of Ajax were, is mentioned as near Rhzxteum on the fhore; and I obferved 
at the defcent to the plain of Troy a little hillock, on which a barrow was raifed, and 
there were fome broken pieces of marble about it; but whether this was the tomb of 
Ajax, would be difficult to determine: we at length came into that famous plain, jut 
within the mouth of the Hellefpont; it is about two miles broad and four long, from 
the conflux of the Simois and Scamender, to the fea. To the eaft of this plain is that 
hill, which, as Strabo obferves, ru.s along to the eaft between the Simois and Sca- 
mander; two chains of hills end on the north fide of the plain, one between the Simois 
and the river Thymbrius, the other between the Thymbrius and the fea, where the 
plain ends to the weft at the fea; within the entrance to the Hellefpont there are 
falterns ; and in the plain near the fea, one pafles over ftanding waters on two or three 
bridges, which are the marfhes that Strabo mentions; as the others are the fea lakes, 
all which, he fays, were made by the Scamander ; he obferves, that this river brings 
much mud along with it, and has a blind mouth or outlet, which is very true, for the 
fea fills the mouth of the Scamander with fand; fo that, as in many rivers in thefe 
parts, there is no vifible outlet, but a bank of fand being at the mouth of the river, the 
water pafles through it; unlefs when they are overflowed by great winter torrents, 
which rife above it; and this is what feems to be meant by a blind mouth; for the 
Scamander is a very {mall rivulet in the fummer, though the bed of it is wide, and is 
filled with the winter foods. To the fouth-weft a ridge of low hills runs near the fea, 
from the Sigean promontory, now called cape Ienechahere, which is at the entrance of 
the Hellefpont: the antient Sigeum was on this cape, which was deftroyed by the, 
‘Trojans, on account of fome jealoufies they had conceived of the inhabitants: there is 
now a village on the {pot called Ienechahere [The new city], or more commonly Jaur- 
cui; and there are two Greek churches in it; at one of them I faw the famous Sigean 
in{cription. There is a piece of a farcophagus of white marble near it, on which are 
{ome reliefs of fine workmanfhip ; there is alfo here a mezzo relievo, as big as life, 
broke off at the hands, and is very finely executed; it is a young man who holds in 
his hand fome inftrument, which being broke off, appears only as the end of a ftick, 
which might be the handle of a fpear, on which he is reprefented as looking with a 
inelancholy afpeét. This, poffibly, might be defigned to reprefent Achilles (who was 
had in great veneration here) looking on that fpear with which he had been mortally 
wounded, To the north-weft of this place, a little lower on the hill, isa large barrow, 
and eaft of it alefs, and to the fouth of that another fall one; and though it is certain 
that the fultans and their viziers have fuch barrows made by their foldiers in many parts 
where they pafs, the larger fort for the fultan, and the lets for the viziers; yet, not- 
withitanding, I cannot but remark, if I may not be thought to give too much into con- 
jectures, that thefe, poffibly, may be very extraordinary pieces of antiquity, and the 
great one might be raifed over the fepulchre of Achilles, as the other two might be on 
thofe of Patroclus and Antilochus, who were buried here; and to whom the Trojans 
paid a fort of divine honours, ‘Io the north-welt of thefe, under the hill, is the new 
caitle in Afia, on the fouth fide of the mouth of the Scamander, with a finall village 
about jt, anda little town in it, being about a quarter of a mile in compa{s; in time of 
peace it is open and neglected, and any one may enter; it has about it fome very fine 
farge brafs cannon, the bores of which are not lefs than a foot in diameter; there are 
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twenty-one of them to the fouth-weft, and twenty-nine to the north; but in time of 
war with the Venetians a pafha refides in each of the four caftles; there are a hundred 
and thirty men belonging to this, who follow their trades and employs. 

Thired two janizaries to go with me the next morning, on the twenty-eighth, towards 
old Troy, and to the mines, the road being very dangerous, The low hill which runs 
to the fouth-eaft from the Sigean promontory has three fummits or heights, divided by 
fmall vales, or rather hollow grounds; on that next the cape was Sigeum, about a 
mile in compafs; on the fecond there is no village; but to the fouth-eait of it there is 
a barrow, and in the hollow between it and the third are two fmall rifing grourids; on 
the third hill is Ienecui [The new village], inhab”“d by Chriftians: to the fouth-eaft 
of this there is a fourth, which extends to the north-eaft towards the conflux of the two 
rivers. Afcerding this height towards the north-eaft end of it, I came to a village 
called Bujek, where there are great heaps of ruins, many broken pillars, and pieces of 
marble; and at the burial place of Bofcui, about three quarters of an hour further, 
there are a great number of hewn ftones, columns, and pieces of entablature, and this 
Ttake to have been flium, which was once a village, and famous for an antient temple 
of Minerva; it was afterwards made a. city by Alexander, when he came to it upon his 
vidtory at the Granicus; and after his death it was improved by Lyfimachus. ‘The Sca« 
mander and Simois are faid to meet under this place; and old Troy is fuppofed to have 
been at the Ilian village on the height direétly over the meeting of thefe rivers. On the 
north-eaft end of this rifing ground or hill, on which Ilium ftood, there is a barrow, 
which might be the tomb of Aifyetes, faid to be five ftadia from old Ilium in the way 
to the modern city. In this plain of ‘Troy moft of the battles mentioned by Homer 
were fought. Itis probable this whole chain of low hills from Sigeum were formerly 
called Sigia ; for Strabo fays, that was the name of the place where Ilium was built, 
by order of Alexander, after he had gained that fignal victory on the Granicus. 
Achzum was adjoining to it, that is, its territory bounded on that of Ilium, and the 
town might be where Jenicui is now fituated, and its port, towards Sigeum, was twelve 
ftadia from Ilium: adjoining to this was Lariffa, which might be between Ilium and 
the fea; and alfo Colone, which, probably, was in the valley towards Efkiftambole, 
which is fuppofed to have been Alexandria, or ‘Troas, On my return, going further 
eaft, I travelled by the Scamander, fome miles before it joins with the Simois, where 
it is called Gofdah-fu, as it afterwards has the name of Mandras-fu. I croffed from it 
to the fouth-weft, over that high ground which is between the two rivers; defcending 
alittle above the confluence of the waters: I thought it would be in vain to fearch on 
this height for the ruins of old ‘Troy, where it is fuppofed to have been; all this part 
being now covered with wood ; and the fite of it was not known feventeen hundred 
years ago. I then croffed over the river Thymbrius, called Gimbrick-Chaie; the vale 
through which it pafles muft be the Thymbrian plains, mentioned as near Troy, in 
which the Lycians were encamped: this river fell into the Scamander at the temple of 
Thymbrian Apollo, mentioned as fifty ftadia from ium. Under the height of the 
fuppofed antient Troy, the country abounds much in a low fhrub wood, which, pro. 
bably is that rough {pot mentioned by Homer under old ‘Troy, and called Erineus. 

From the fuppofed ruins of Ilium, I went about fix miles eaftward to a village called 
Efkiupjee at the foot of mount Ida, where I was recommended to the aga. There are 
aaines here of filver, lead, copper, iron, and alum, of which very little profit is inade, 
though any one may have leave to work them, paying only a fifth of the produce to 
the governor: thofe who undertake this work are meftly Greeks, who have been 


obliged to fly from the iflands or other parts, ‘The riines are dug like rabbit holes, fo 
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as that there is no need of ropes or ladders in order to defcend. The alum Ttone as 
chalk is dug in pits, and being burnt, and afterwards boiled in water, which is dtawn 
off at a proper time, the alum becomes folid, much after the fame manner as they 
make faltpetre. : 

Ida is not a-fingle mount, but a chain of hills that extends from cape Leétus to the 
north-north-eaft, as far as the. country that was called ‘Zelia, bounding on the territory 
of Cyzicus; all the country to the welt of it being the kingdom of Troy. ‘Ihe highelt 
fummit of this mountain feems to be that part which is directly eaft of the place where 
the Simois and Scamander meet; this, probably, is that part of it called Cotylus, 
which is computed to be about thirteen or fourteen miles from the fuppofed Scepfis 5 
the antients fay, that it was a hundred and twenty ftadia, or fifteen miles from that 
place. The rivers Scamander, the Granicus, and Afepus, rife out of mount Cotylus, 
their fources not being above three or four miles apart; the Scamander is faid to rife at 
Biramitch about fix hours, or twelve miles from the mines, Another fummit of mount 
Jda is Gargarum, probably more to the fouth; there was on it an Aolian city called 
Gargara. Yo the fouth of the mines there is a long rocky mountain called Chigur 5 
on the top of it are ruins of an antient city, particularly of the walls, which are ten 
feet thick, and built of large grey-ftone without cement ; they are about thre miles in 
circumference, and there are eight gates to the city. I take this place to be Scepfis ; 
and Fikiupjee, the name of the village near, feems to bear fome refemblance to it. 
Old Scepfis was in another place, near the higheft part of mount Ida, probably towards 
mount Cotylus; it was at the diftance of fixty ftadia from new Scepfis, to which the 
inhabitants removing, the old place afterwards had the name of Palafcepfis. Deme- 
trius the grammarian was of this place, who is fo often quoted by Strabo in relation to 
thefe parts; an author who.wrote thirty books, only on fixty lines of Homer's cata- 
logue of the Trojans and their allies; and a very Gaara account is given how 
Ariftotle’s library and manufcripts were preferved in this place for many years. 

‘I went to the mines with a defign to go to Troas, or Alexandria, oppofite to Tenedus ; 
but the aga would not advife me by any means to go to that place, which is now called 
Eikiftambole, or to any of the places in the neighbourhood ; becaufe the pafha being. 
in fearch of rogues, they were fkulking about the country, and we fhould have a great 
chance of falling into their hands; fo { determined to return to the caftles by another 
way: we, however, ventured to go about two miles to the weft, toa high rocky hill, 
like a fugar loaf, called Kis-Kalefi [The virgin caftle]; there is a winding way up to 
it; andon the fummit of this hill is a ruined caftle, defended by round towers at the 
corners; it feems to have been built in hafte: to the welt there is a part of it which is 
lower than the reft, and fortified ; and there are a great number of cifterns cut into the 
hill in that part. We went on to the tents of the Urukes, who are a poor fort of 
‘Turcomen that live among the hills, and are chiefly fubfifted by the fhecp and goats 
which they breed. 

We fet out from the mines on the thirtieth, and after travelling about five miles to 
the north-weft, we came to a town called Enai, a little below which the rivulet Enai- 
chaie falls into the Scamander ; this feems to be the river Andrius, which rofe in the 
country called Carafena, and fell into the Scamander: the pafha wes here with his 
people, in order to clear the country of rogues, and I faw on the owtfide of the town 
two ci them on ftakes who had been lately impaled. From this place I travelled by the 
Scamander, and croffed the hills, on which, probably, old Troy ftood, to the Simois 
and Thymbrius, and returned ina road more to the eaft than that in which I came to 
the Dardanels, or old caftle of Aia. It is to be obferved, that to the eaft of the ter- 
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ritory of the city of old Troy, (which, without doubt, was itfelf a little principality or 
Kingdom), was the diftriét or principality of Cebrenia to the north of the Scamander, 
probably extending to the great height of mount Ida before mentioned, 


Cuar. XXL— Of Troas. 


AFTER I had been at Bourfa and Nice, 1 returned to the Dardanels, and went by 
‘Tenedus to Efkiftambole, fuppated to be Alexandria or Troas, built by Antigonus, 
and called Antigonia; and afterwards improved by Lyfimackus, and called by him 
Alexandria, in honour of his mafter Alexander the Great; it is thought to have becn 
made a Roman colony by Augultus. This place is fituated on a rifing ground, which 
ends in high cliffs at the fea oppofite to Tenedus; the walls appear to have been about 
four miles in circumference. At the north-weft corner of the walls are the ruins of a 
tower; under this, to the weil, there isa plain fpot between the height and the fea, 
where there are remains of an old port or bafon, near half a mile in circumference, 
and about a furlong from the fea, with which it communicates by a canal. Going 
along by the remains of the old walls towards the fouth-eaft, fomething more than a 
quarter ofa mile, I came to the remains of the Hippodrome or circus, which is funk 
into the pround; at the eaft end of it there are ruins of fome confiderable building ; 

_and further to the fouth is a fort of a deep bed as of a canal to tis ea, which might 
ferve as a port in order to lay up their gallies in the winter ; to the eali. there is a winding 
valley, and beyond it is the high ground, on which a large temple is fituated; there 
was a wall carried from the town wall to the Hippodrome, and, ‘probably, this might 
be the bounds of the old city before it was enlarged; and I obferved that to this place 
the walls were built in the old manner, one tier of ftone fet up an end, and the other 
laid flat, the walls further eaft not being built in that ftyle. I came to the eaft fide, 
where there had been three or four gates; one about the middle, and oppofite to the 
large temple, near a quarter of a mile from it, of which there are great remains; it 
was very much after the manner of that building at Ephefus, which was either a temple 
or the gymnafium ; it is a large inclofure built with arches on three fides, which are 
inclofed except on the north fide,- where they are open, as they were, probably, on the 
fouth; there feem alfo to have been confiderable buildings to the north and fouth on 
the outfide of this inclofure ; the temple itfelf was in the middle, and was finifhed in 
avery magnificent manner, though it is fo {mall that it feems to have been defigned only 
to receive fome great ftatue, which might be the objeét of their worfhip; and though 
there is a very grand entrance into the inclofure at the eaft end, yet, by what I could 
judge, the grand front of the temple was to the weft, where there are three very large. 
and beautiful arches reriaining, which made the front of it; the cornices, at the {prings 
of them, are very richly adorned with feulpture ; and it is probable that the whole was 
cafed with white marble: the peafants call this Baluke Serai [The Palace of honey], 
becaufe, they fay, many becs and hornets make their combs in the holes of the walls ; 
but it is more probable that it is derived from Baal, the eaftern name of Apollo. On 
the fouth fide of the city, a little way within the walls, are the remains of a theatre, 
which is beautilubly fituated on the weit fide of the high ground, commanding a glorious 
view of the fea, @f Tencdus, and the iflands about it; all the feats and front are 
Seftroyed, and there appears to have been only one arch at each end; on the grovnd.to 
the ealt of the theatre are remains of a very thick high wall, where there might be a 
refervoir of water. On ihe low ground, at a fmall diftance to the north of the theatre, 
are remains of atemple, or fome other building, of a fingular {tructure; they oF + 
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Kifla ferai [The Virgin’s palace], which, probably, might be a temple of Diana; it 
feems to be a building of very great antiquity ; the principal front is to the fouth, 
which was adorned with pilafters ; it appears as a large fquare building, and every tier 
of {tone fets inon the other three fides at leaft half a foot; entering at the fouth front, 
there is a room which is not large; it is fomething in the fhape of a crofs, the part to 
the north is a paffage through the building, as I fuppofe, though.it is now clofed up ; 
over this paffage, and on each fide above, are the apartments to the entrance, which is 
from the north, and probably there was a flight of fteps to it; though the ground is 
higher there than oy the fouth fide; the middle part opens to the room below, exadly 
over the entrance to the long paffage that leads to the north. ‘This whole building is 
arched over, but flat at top on the outfide; and it is very probable, that the grand 
temple was a room over all thefe of the fize of the whole, and that there were fome 
rooms under this upper ftory, to which there are now no entrance. ‘The walls of the 
city feem to be above a mile in length from eaft to welt, and near a mile from north to 
fouth: both the walls and thefe buildings, efpecially the firft great temple, have been 
much deftroyed by the command of the prefent Grand Signior, on his firft acceflion to 
the throne, in order to carry the beft ftones and marbles to Conftantinople, to be 
employed in public buildings ; and, they fay, he was led to it by a renegado, who per- 
fuaded them that they fhould find great treafures in this place. . > 
About half a mile to the eaft of the city walls there is a vale, in which there runs 
falt ftream called Aiyeh-fu ; on the weft fide of this ftrearh there are many hot fuk 
phurous falt fprings, which feemed to have alfo fomething of chalybeat in them 3. 
there are two baths built over them on the fide of the hills, and ruins of many buildings © 
near it, fome of which are very antient, and feveral arches of them remain, with the 
walls built of black and white ftone fet in lozenge-wife; fome have thought this to 
be Lariffa, Atone of the baths I faw a coloffal ftatue of a woman of white marble ;, 
the head was broke off, but the drapery is very fine, and one of her hands appears to 
have been covered by the veft. Returning to the port directly from the baths, and 
_ leaving the old city to the fouth, I paffed by fome fmall fquare piers, which might be 
part of a portico to walk in. 
I took the two Greek boatmen to accompany me, but either out of fear or lazinefs, 
both of them foon left me; and I examined every thing without any one to accompany 
me but my own fervant, which they pretended was very dangerous. Going from this 
place to Tenedus by fea, I obferved the barrow, mentioned between the fecond and 
third hills from the Sigean promontory, was very much expofed to view from the fea,. 
and fo might, more probably, be the tomb of Achilles; that alfo on the fourth hill,. 
fuppofed to be the burial place of Ayfetes, appeared likewife to great advantage. All. 
the country about this city, and the fpace within the walls alfo, are under wood, being 
chiefly a particular fort of oak, with the large acorns, which are gathered by the country 
people, in order to be exported to Italy for tanning. 


Cnap. XX. — Of Lampfacus, and the Wands of the Propontis. 


AFTER I returned to the Dardanels I fet out northwards by land, on the thirty-firft 
of July, towards Lampfacus. Between that city and Abydus fome places are named 
by Hor-er, which were not known by the antient geographers ; one of them is Arifba,. 
the refidence of Afius, which wason the river Selleus: about two hours, or four miles 
to the north of the caftle, there is a river called Muffacui-Chaie, which may be the old 
Selleus, and the village of Muffacui, which isa little higher,on it, the antient Arifba. 

Near 
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Near four miles further is a larger river called Borgas-Chaie, which may-be the river 
Faius mentioned by the poet. On the fide of the hills, over the plain through which 
itruns, there is avery pleafant village called Borgas, in one part of which there rife 
a great number of fine fprings, infomuch that it is called the thoufand fountains. 

Lampfacus, firlt called Pityufa, on the Afia fhore, near oppofite to Gallipoli, is 
about a mile further to the fouth than that city ; this place was given to Themiftocles to 
furnifh him with wine, Several great men among the antients were natives of Lamp- 
facus ; -and E:picurus lived here for fome time, and enjoyed the company of the learned 
men of this city. There is a little current on the fouth fide of the prefent {mall town, 
which is fitaated on a height, and on the plain near the fea; the antient city feems to 
have extended up the rifirg ground further to the eaft; I faw no ruins, except of an 
old thick wall in the town; it has two ports, very well defended by heads of land 
which extend out into the fea: the little hills all about it are finely cultivated, being 
covered with vines and other fruit trees; I could not go fo freely about this place, as 
the plague was there at that time. About a mile to the north of the town there is a 
pleafant village culled Shardack, from which there is a great export of all forts of 
melons and other fruits to Conftantinople ; and this being dire€tly oppofite to Gallipoli, 
it ts the place from which they crofs over; a boat going every morning early, and 
returning before noon, Mount Rhea was five miles from Lampfacus, where there 
was a temple to the mother of the gods; and in the territory of this city was a place 
called Gergethium, famous for its vineyards. 

On the firft of Auguft in the evening I embarked to go to the ifland of Marmora. 
Between Lampfacus and Parium was a city called Pafus, and a river of the fame name; 
when this city was deftroyed the people went to Lampfacus. Fourteen miles eaft-north- 
ealt is a village called Kimere, and a fmall river in a bay on the weft fide of that cape, 
on which, 1 fuppofe, Parium and Priapus were fituated. Kimere is near the north- 
weft angle, which the cape makes with the bottom of the bay; here I found medals 
were to be met with, and I conjeture that it might be the antient Pefus, with the 
river of the fame name: returning out of this bay, and continuing along the cape to 
the north for about two leagues, we faw a {mall bay in the fide of the cape towards the 
north-weft corner of it; and to the north of it there are two {mall rocks; it is probable 
that Partum was here, which is placed in the Tables twenty-two miles from Lamptacus : 
that city was built by the Milefians, Erithreeans, and the people of the Ifle of Paros; it 
flourifhed much under the kings of Pergamus, of the race of Attalus, on account of the 
fervices the city did to that houfe*. On the confines of the territories of Priapus and 
Cizicus was a place called Harpagia, where, fome fay, Ganymede was taken; though 
others fix that ftory to cape Dardanium, Between Priapus and the Aifepus was the 
river Granicus, fo farnous for the battle in which Alexander routed the Perfians; and 


* There was a place called Pityea in that part of the Parian diftri, which went under the name of 
Pityuns ; over it was mount Pityodes, fo called from being covered with pines; it was between Parium 
and Priapus, near a place called Linus on the fea, which was famous fora fort of cockles called Liaufian 
cockles, Between Parium and Priapus alfo was a city and country called Adraftea, from king Adraftus, 
who firft built a temple to Nemefis there; the ftones of which, when it was deftroyed, were carried to 
Paxtum, and thers was only an altar made, in the place of it, to the honour of the deity. Here alfo was 
an oracle of Apollo, A@wus, and Diana; but where any of thefe places were is unknown, it not being 
fecure to travel in that part. The Tables place Prapus fifteen miles from Parium, which was alfo on the 
fea, and I think mutt have been about the angle which the cape makes with the land to the norss-eait 5 it 
has its name from that infamous worfhip which was in vogue in all thefe parts as far as Iampfacus. ‘The 
deity, the fon of Bacchus and Nympha, according to their fables, being born in Lampiacus. This city 
had a port, and_fome fay that it was built by the Milefians at the fame time as Abydus, others that it was 
founded by the people of Cyzicus. f 
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~ for the rout of the army of Mithridates by Lucullus, after he had ‘raifed the fiege of 
Cyzicus: and I was informed, that between this cape and that of Cyzicus there are two 
rivers ; the largeft difcharges itfelf to the weft of a fmall point oppofite to the ifland 
Alonia, which, I think, is called Roia, and muft be the /Efepus, which was the 
bounds of the kingdom of Troy ; and feven or eight miles to the weft is another river, 
which, if I miftake not, is called Teker Chaie, and muft be the Granicus. ‘This river 
ran through the country of Adraftea, and had on it a city, long ago deftroyed, called 
Sidena, and a territory of the fame name. The Efepus, after having run about 
feventy miles, fallshere into the fea. Strabo mentions, that towards its rife, on the 
left fide of it, was Polichna a walled city, Palefcepfis, and Alazonium; aad on the 
right between Polichna and Palefcepfis, Neacome, where there were filver mines. 
The river Carefus falls into the AEfepus, rifing at Maluns between Pala{cepfis and 
Achzum, which is oppofite to Tenedus: from this river the country was called Cara- 
fena, to which the country of Dardania extended. The Aifepus run through the 
country of Zelia, which was ten miles from the mouth of it, extending to the toot of 
mount Ida, where it ends that way. A little above the mouth of the river was the 
fepulchre of Memnon fon of Tithonus, and a village called Memnon; concerning all 
which places nothing is known, by reafon that the country is frequented by a bad fet 
of people, and no caravans pafs that way. > - 

On the third, at noon, we arrived at an ifland to the fouth of Marmora, whichis called 
in Turkifh Ampedes, and by the Greeks Aphfia ; it is about a league to the welt of the 
ifland of Alonia; this ifland is about ten miles in circumference: we went to a village 
on the weft fide of it near a fmall lake; it is inhabited both by Chriftians and Turks ; 
and there is a Turkith village on the eaft fide of it; and alfo a {mall convent to the 
fouth. ‘This whole ifland is let for fix hundred dollars a year: they make fome wine 
init. Wecrofled about two miles to the north-weft to the ifland of Cutalli, which is 
not fo large, and has only one village of Chriftians of about feventy houfes: it is a 
fine fpot of ground, and was formerly all covered with vineyards; but now the 
inhabitants apply more to the fifhing trade: this ifland pays alfo four or five hundred 
dollars a year ; and thefe two little iflands, with regard to the Chriftians in them, are 
governed by two or three of the chiefs, Proto-Iérai [Mgwléycgai], as are moft of the 
{mall iflands, both in the Propontis and Archipelago; and it is thefe perfons, or one 
of them, that commonly rent the ifland, in cafe it is not taken by a Turk, who comes 
and refides in them. Thefe iflands and Alonia are covered to the north by the ifland 
of Marmora; fo that, when the winds are northerly, the boats that go to Conftan- 
tinople fail between them, in order to be under the fhelter of that ifland. : 

On the fourth we failed two leagues to the ifland of Marmora. The antients men- 
tioned the old and new Proconnefus on the fea going from Priapus to Parium. ‘The 
new Proconnefus I take to be Marmoro, becaufe a quarry of fine marble is mentioned 
to be in it, for whichit is at prefent famous, being a beautiful fort of white alabafter ; 
I obferved alfo here a rock of grey granite, which they have ufed in building, and is 
not much inferior to the Egyptian. This is the moft northern of thefe iflands; it is 
high and rocky, about four leagues long and one broad: there are fix little towns in 
it on the fea, moftly inhabited by Chriftians; theré are alfo fix convents in the ifland, 
two of which are in ruins, and the others inhabited only by two’ or three Caloyers. 
This iflod is let for five purfes a year, which is about three hundred and fifty pounds, 
by a perfon who has the title of waiwode. In this ifland, as well as the others, juftice 
is adminiftered by a cadi who refides here. There is an uninhabited ifland three leagues 
to the north-weft of Marmora. | 
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We failed about three leagues fouthward to. the ifland Alonia, which is a very fine 
fpot of ground, about eighteen miles round ; it is covered with vineyards, and is famous 
for an excellent dry white wine, which is commonly drank at Conftantinople; and a 
great quantity is imported from the neighbouring continent under the fame name, efpe- 
cially trom the parts about Cyzicus, and is indeed a wine much of the. fame nature. 
There is a femicircular bay to the north-weft of this ifland, oppofite to which isa fmall 
ifland, and the harbour being covered by Marmora to the north, and by the ifland 
Aphfia +o the weft, it is an excellent port, and appears like a lake from the town. 
This ifland has five villages on it; the greater part of the inhabitants are Chriftians ; 
and it pays*nine purfes a year: I take it to be the old Proconnefus, the other two 
iflands being very inconfiderable. ‘The bifhop of the four iflands refides in the town 
called Alonia, where I was very civilly entertained by him at his houfe; he has his 
cathedral in this place, and is immediately fubjeét to the patriarch of Conftantinople ; 
he is commonly called the bifhop of Alonia, but his true title is bifhop of Proconnefus 
[0 Mgxowses]; and I found he thought that no other ifland went by the name of Pro- 
connefus but Marmora. : 


Cap. XXII. — Of Artacui and Cyzicus. 


FROM Alonia we failed on the fifth to the weftward of that land, which was for- 
merly the ifland Cyzicus; and afterwards fhaping our courfe for about two leagues 
along the fouth fide of it, we arrived at a town called Artacui*. ‘To the eaft of the 
town there is a {mall cape, which wasantiently fortified; between this and the land to 
the fouth there is a narrow paflage into one of the ports of the antient Cyzicus, which 
is a large bafin, about a league in length; and at the eaft end of it is the ifthmus or 
neck of land that leads to the town of Cyzicus. Artacui is on the peninfula which 
was formerly the ifland Cyzicus; the town is a mile and a half in circumference, having 
in it about fifteen hundred Greek families, and not above four hundred Turkifh 
houfes: it is the proper place of refidence of the archbifhop of Cyzicus; but as he is 
one of the twelve firlt archbifhops, he ufually lives at Conftantinople, coming to this 
place only once in two or three years; there are no Jefs than twelve churches in the 
town, and one in a finall ifland oppofite to it: that ifland is a rock of marble, and 
there is a heap of ruins on it, and fome pieces of marble finely worked, which thew 
that there was fome antient building on it, which probably was a temple. The fup- 
port of this place is a great export of white wine, which is very good, and paffes tor 
a\lonia wine at Conftantinople, to which city they carry it. 

The hill on the cape to the eaft was ftrongly fortified by a very antient wall acrofs 
the north fide of it, about half way up the hill, and it feems to have been built for a 
defence to the entrance of the port, there being many large hewn ftones about a church 
at the top of it called Saint Simon, which gives name to the hill, and thefe are, pro- 
bably, the remains of a ftrong tower or caftle: the wall is twenty feet thick, cafed with 
tiers of black and white marble alternately, the white being fet up an end, about 
eighteen inches deep, and the black laid flat isnine inches thick, after the antient man- 
ner of building : towards the eaft end there is a gateway, with a tower on each fide, 
thirty feet {quare, and three more towers of the fame kind.to the weft, a hundred 
paces apart. : ~ 


* 'This was, doubtiefs, the antient Artace. a colony from Miletus. Strabo. xiv. p. 62. 
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On the feventh we went'a league from Artacui, by the weftern port, to the eaft-to 
the ruins of Cyzicus; it is fituated to thé north of the ifthmus, or neck of land, whert 
formerly there were two bridges, by which they paffed from the ifland of Cyzicus to 
the continent: the places where the two bridges were are now to be feen, for there are 
two paflages or caufeways, which are ufed at this time as roads, all the reft of the 
ifthmus being a morafs, except two large fandy. banks on each fide made by the fea. 


At the north-eaft part of the eaftern bank there is a height, which.feems to have been * 


an-ifland in the antient paflage, and oppofite to it the city walls are higher and ftronger 
than in any other parts. ‘The ifland of Cyzicus was about fixty-two miles in circum- 
ference, and appears like a broad mountainous cape. The city had a great territory 
belonging to it, and was governed by its own, wholefome laws, fuch as thofe of Rhodes, 
Marfeilles, and Carthage. ‘This people was fo ftrong that they fuftained, with great 
bravery, the fiege of Mithridates, who had a hundred and fifty thoufand foot, befides 
horfe, and four hundred fhips, obliging hith to leave'the place. The hilf on the oppo- 
fite continent was called Adraftea.’ “Ihe city was partly in the plain, and partly on the 
fide of mount Urfus, over which was mount Dindymon, with a temple on it, built by 
the Argonauts, to Dindymene the mother of the gods. There were two ports to the 
city which could be fhut with chains; the large one, I fuppofe, to the weft, and the 
other, probably, between the eaftern bridge and the entrance to the port; it had alfo 
above two hundred covered docks [vedcoxor] to lay up their fhips and gallies in. There 
are {till remains of the walls of the city; thofe tothe fouth, it 1s to’be fuppofed, went 
clofe along by the ifthmus, and éxtended for fome way to the weft, near to the weftern 


port; though now the fea has retired in both parts. ‘Towards the weftern port there. , 


are remains of two large o€tagon towers, the one being near to the other, which, I fup- 
pofe, might defend an entrance from the fea that way: to the north-weft ‘of thefe are 
ruins of a great building, about a hundred paces fquare, of which very little remains: 
but the fine arched paflages under ground on which it was built, though many of 
them are deftroyed ; they feem chiefly to run parallel from eaft to weft, and-are from 
ten to fifteen feet wide, the walls between them being very thick; in which alfo there 
are fome narrower arches ; the large arches are finely built of hewn ftone. To the 
north of this are figns of buildings, which I took to be an oblong fquare piazza, and 
that this building was about the middle of the fouth part of it: the piazza, probably, 
had a portico round it; becaufe, in digging for flones, they found at the welt efid 
fixteen very large fquare pieces of marble, which, probably, were the foundations for 
fo many pillars; this piazza was about a hundred paces broad, and, as well as I could 
conjecture, four hundred long. The walls are almoft entirely deftroyed on the weft 
fide of the city, but feem to have run along to the eaft of a winter torrent, and to have 
afcended up the hill near the place where that torrent paffes a narrow ftreight between 
the hills, where there isa building on each fide; it feemsto have confifted of very high 


arches, which at firft made me fuppofe that it was an aqueduét ; but the city walls being ” 


below thefe, I could not conjecture for what purpofe an aqueduét fhould be fo high, 
unlefs to convey water to the fummit of the hill without the city; the building on both 
fides feems to make part of an oval; it is, indeed, poflible that water might be con- 
veyed from the weft fide, though I faw no arches any way joining to them ;_ but it might 
pals over the channel on arches, and be conveyed to the height of the eaftern hill; the 
people call it the Princeffes Palace, and fay, -that it was fo high that they faw both the 
eattern and weftcern bay from it: this building, as well as the. town walls, are cafed 
with a baftard grey granite, which, probably, was brought from Proconpefus, as well 
as the white marble, which they ufed about finer works y the walls go orly about three 
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fuscters of the way up the hill, and turn down on the eaft fide at fome-diftance from - 
he cliffs of the ealtern bay.’ A large theatre was built in the foot of the hill; the 
ftones are all taken away, and that {pot is now covered with trees; but I was informed 
by one well acquainted with the place, that there were formerly twenty-five feats; to 
the welt of it there are fome fmall remains of a circus; I faw the feats at the eaft end 
a great way under ground, the people having dug down in order to take away the 
materials, which are of white marble; as well as I could meafure it, I conje€tured the - 
area to be about thirteen paces wide and two hundred and fifty long. There are {till 
many medals dug up in this place; and here the famous Pefcenius Niger was found, 
which is in the duke of Devonhhire’s colle@tion, The land of the peninfula of Cyzicus 
extending a confiderable’ way to the eaft as well as to the weft, it makes another bay to 
the eaft, which has a large opening oppofite to the ifland Calolimno. To the eait-of 
this bay there is a-fmall town called Panormo; this place is about four miles from 
Cyzicus; in the way we faw a rock on the fea called Monattere, there being a convent 
on it, inhabited by one Caloyer. We croffed a {mall river, and arrived at Panormo, 
which is a well fituated town, and has a tolerable port for {mall veffels; but it is not 
fuficiently fecured from the north winds for larger. fhips; here they export corn, and 


Py 


all forts of fruit, and wine, to Conftantinople. 


Cuar. XXIV. — Of Mebullitch, Bourfa, and Mount Olympus. 


. ‘WE fet out eaftward on the eighth, and travelled. over rich downs, and through a’ 
_ well inhabited country ; I faw- hills to. the fouth, which feemed to be the foot of mount 
Ida, We pafled Fenacui, called in Greek Deloke, and afterwards by Omarcui [The 
village of Omar], and faw at a good diftance to the fouth-weft the lake called Magriaas- 
Guel, which, for reafons hereafter mentioned, I fuppofe to be the lake Dafcylis. After 
having travelled five hours from Panormo, I faw a village called Doulacui about a league 
to the fouth, and a tower on a height near it; they informed me that there was a ruined 
town there, which, I conjecture, might .be Miletopolis *, and that a morafs.to the ealt, 
covered with water in the winter, was the lake of thatname. Having travelled about 
twelve miles to the eaft of Panormo, we came to a large town called Mehullitch, 
which is at Jeaft two miles in circumference, though moft of it is built like a village; it 
is ona height, at fome little diftance to the eaft of a river of the fame name, which is 
the antient river Ryndacus, that was-the boundary between Myfia and Bithynia, it runs 
through a large plain, and is croffed in the way from Bourfa to Smyrna, Four miles. 
below Mchullitch is the port to which the boats come up, being four miles alfo from 
the fea. The mouth of the river is faid to be oppofite to the ifland Befbicus, which 
mult be Calolimno, though I thought that ifland was rather more to the welt: there 
was a hill in it called Artace, which belonged to Cyzicus; and Strabo fays, that near 
it there was an ifland of that name, and mentions cape Melanos, either the north-eaft 
cape of the ifland of Cyzicus, or that north of Panormo; they paffed by it in the voyage 
from Cyxicus to Priapus: but as to-the ifland Artace, I find on enquiry there is no 
ifland near Calolimno, except that of Monaftere, which-is at too great a diftance, fo 
that, probably, Strabo is here corrupted. aa : 


* At Panormo I met with a medal of Miletopolis in {mall brafs; it had on it the head of thoemprefs . 
Lweilla CEBACTHAOYKIAAA ; the reverfe is Pallas with a helmet, on the top of which is the head of an 
eiderly man, and round it MEIAHTOMOAEITON 3 Strabo writes it MIAH TONGAITIZ ; from which one 
may conclude that the autients pronounced the dipthong as the prefent Greeks, that is, only the lait vowel 


in the. dipthong, and that Strabo writ it according to pronuaciation. 
Ls hy ee 
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‘There are in Mchullitch about ‘five hundred Greek and two bundred Armenian 
families, each having their church; they have a great trade here in ilk; the mulberry 
trees are planted thick like nurferies, and are kept cut in fuclf a manner as to be only 
about five feet high, as they are alfo about Bourfa, and in all this filk country. ‘The 
filk is moftly exported to Conftantinople, as it is faid, to the amount of a hundred 
thoufand dollars a-year ; they alfo export much fruit and corn to that city. The ~ 
French buy up wool, which is coarfe, as well at this place as at Panormo and Caraboz, 
and carry one half to Conftantinople, and the other half to Smyrna, to be feat to Mar- 
feilles. A very great aqueduct was almoft finifhed in order to bring water about four 
miles to the town; it confifted of twenty-feven pillars, built like obelifks, for the water 
to rife in to keep it to its height, as defcribed before; but the perfon who was the 
benefactor dying, thefe indolent people had not the induftry to finifh it, though they 
have only well-water ; I obferved feveral of their wells, about three feet in diameter, 
which, inftead of being built of ftone and mortar within, have a fort of hoops or tubes 
of earthen ware, about two fect deep, put one on another from the bottom to the top, 
to keep the earth from falling in: they have here a {tone or marble, which is a com- 
pofition of red and blue pebbles with a cement of red; fome of this I faw very fincly 
polifhed at a mofque; and though the colours are not the brighteft, yet it is a very 
beautifiul and curious marble. - : 

The country between this place and Panormo isa very rich down, well inhabited, 
and much improved about the villages. A league to the eaft’ of the town there is a 
ruined place, enclofed with a wall called Loupat, on the river Loupat, which, a little 
way to the eaft, comes out of the lake Abellionté, and falls into thé Rhyndacus. ‘This 
jake is about twelve miles long from eaft to weft, and three or four miles broad in 
fome parts; a large arm extends feven or eight miles to the fouth, being about the 
fame breadth as the other part of the lake. On the north fide, near the eaft end, 
there is a town on a little high ifland called Abellionté, from which they export filk 
and vinegar to Conftantinople. This ifland is fo near the land, that they can always 
pafs to it on horfeback, and in fummer it is almoft left dry ; the lake extends fouth- 
wards to the foot of mount Olympus, and to the eaft within eight miles of Bourfa; and 
as it is navigated by boats that go by the Loupat and Rhyndacus to the Propontis and to 
Conftantinople, this makes the fituation of all the country about it very advantaeous ; 
and yet, notwith{tanding, the country on the aorta fide of it is uninhabited, though a 
very rich foil, both becaufe it is a country often frequented by robbers, and on account 
of its being a day’s journey from Bourfa; fo that any villages would be ruined by 
‘Turkish travellers, who choofe to live on a village at no expence, rather than go toa 
town that is near. ‘here is reafon to conjeéture, that this is the lake Apolloniatis, 
and that the town in the ifland is the antient Apollonia, becaufe the Greeks at-prefent 
cull it Apollonia; but it being an iftand towards the eaft end of the lake, and the antient 
Apollonia, though mentioned with the lake, being called Apollonia on the Rhyndacus, 
I thould rather take Mehullitch to be Apollonia mentioned by Strabo, though it is a 
league from the lake; indeed, I found no antiquities there, except two or threg fepul- 
chral reliefs and infcriptions ; but I heard that there were fome antiquities on the ifland ; 
it is poffible, that both the one and the other were-antient.towns, and might be called 
by the fame name; and fo one diftinguifhed from the other by the name of the river it 
ftood on, of which Strabo might not be apprized. : 

It is faid, that the country between the A:fepus and Rhyndacus was inhabited by 
th e Doliones; and from that river eaftward by the Mygdones, as far as the territory 
of Myrlea, that is, Apamea Myrlea, now called Montagna, which 1s twelve miles to ‘ 

4Y2 the 
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the fouth of Bourfa. There are three lakes mentioned in thefe parts, Dafcylitis, Mile. 
topulitis; and Apolloniatis. Ya the road from Panormo to Mebullitch, I faw a large 

"Take called Magriaas-Guél, which might be about ten miles north of Panormo ;_ thie 
i take to be the lake Dafcylitis, on which there was a town called Dafcylium ; and the 
Doliones extending from the /Efepus to the Rhyndacus, and to this lake, it muft be 
underitood that their country was to the eaft of the river, and to the fouth of the lake: 
in the fame road nearer to-Mehullitch, that is about five miles to the fouth-weft of 
it, 1 faw a tower on a little height, ‘which I was told was an antient ‘ruin ; and near it 
is a village called Dolou-Cui; I obferved fome water near ; the country to the eaft is 
all a morafs, and I was told that in winter much water lays on it: this I take to be the 
_lake Miletopolitis, and the ruin a remain of the antient Miletopolis ; for Strabo fays, 
that above the lake Dafcylitis were two-other lakes, Miletopolitis and Apolloniatis :. ‘he 
fays.alfo, that the lake Dafcylitis belonged partly to Cyzicus, and partly to the Byzan 
tines, and that the territory of the Cyzicenes extended to the lake Miletopolitis and 
Apolloniatis; from all which one may conclude that the lake Miletopolitis was between 
the two others; it is alfo to be obferved that Doulov-Cui bears fome refemblance to the 
name of the Doliones, the antient inhabitants of this country. ’ 

We fet out on the thirteenth witha caravan for Bourfa, and came to Lupat, a {mall 
ruined placz encompaffed with walls, which are not well built, but feem to be of the 
middle ages. We travelled all day through a rich unimproved country on the north 
fide of the lake,gtill we came oppofite to Abellionté on the ifland ; and lay-in the open 
fields. We went on a little after midnight fix hours to Bourfa, the antient*Prufa, 
where the kings of Bithynia ufually refided, which is about twenty-four miles from 
Mchullitch. ‘This city was built by that Prufias, king of Bithynia, who waged war 
with Croefus and Cyrus. Bourfa was taken by Seifeddulat of the race of Hamadan, 
in the three hundred and thirty-fixth year of the Hegird, but was retaken by the 
Greek emperor in nine hundred and forty-feven after Chrift: it was again taken in 
thirteen hundred fifty-fix by Orkan fon of Ottoman, the fecond emperor of the Turks, 
who: made it the capital of his empire *; but when Conftantinople was taken by 
Mahomet the fecond, in one thoufand four hundred and fifty-three, that city became 
the capital of the Turkifh empire. Bourfa is moft pleafantly fituated on the foot of 
mount Olympus over a. plain, which is about four leagues long, and a league wide, 
having thofe hills to the north of it which run along by the bay of Montagna. The 
city and fuburbs are about fix miles in circumference; the caftle of Bourfa is on the 
highelt part ; it is walled round, the rocky clifts below it being almoft perpendicular, 
and beautifully adorned with the trees that grow on them; the reft of the town and 
fuburbs are on heights on each fide, but chiefly to the eaft, there being a very fmall 
part of the city on the plain to the north: the fuburb where the Greeks live is to the 
welt of the caftle; there are about fix hundred families of them with their metropolitan, 
and three churches. The town is divided from the eaftern fuburb by a deep channel 
or vale, over which there are feveral bridges; one of them with fhops on each fide, 
is ninety paces long and fixteen broad; the vale being planted with mulberry trees, 
makes the fituation of the houfes that are on it very delightful ; a fmall ftream runs 
through it, which fwells to a torrent after rains: to the eaft of this isthe fuburb, where 
the Armenians live with their archbifhop, of whom there are about eight hundred 
families, and they have one church. It ts faid they have three hundred parifhes und. 
mofques in: the city, and many. little mofques arched over with one dome, and the 


* See Bibliotheque orjentale D’Herbelot. at the word Burfak 
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reat ones with feveral, as well as the kanes and bezeftans, all which are covered with 
lead; thefe and the agreeable mixture of trees, together with the fine plain beneath, 
cultivated with mulberry-trees, altogether makes the profpe€&t from the mountain moft 
delightful. The caftle, as 1 obferved, is walled round, which I take to be the ancient 
city Profa; it is near a mile in circumference; I faw one part of the wall remaining, 
built after the ancient manner, with one tier of ftone laid flat, and another fet up an 
end, alternately ; I faw alfo an infcription, which mentions that the emperor Theodorus 
Comenes Lafkares built one of the towers of the wall. Over the north brow of the 
hill are ruins of the grand fignior’s feraglio, which was burnt down fome years ago ; 
this being one of the royal cities which have been the refidence of their monarchs, 
Orkan, who took this place, and his children, are buried in an old church in the 
caftle, which is cafed with fine marbles, and paved with Mofaic work; to the weft of it 
there is a fepulchre covered with a cupola, where, they fay, fultan Ofman is buried ; 
and fome {peak of Bajazet’s children as interred near him, but I did not fee their 
fepulchres. ‘This caftle is governed by the janitzer aga, who refides in it. 

They make in the city a great variety ofall forts of fattins, moftly ftriped, which are 
ufed for the under fhort garments of the Turkith habit ; they make alfo a great quantity 
of meles, of flax and filk, ufed chiefly for fhirts, and a fort of gaufe called brunjuke, 
which is much wore by the ladies for their undermoft garments; they export alfo a 
great quantity of raw filk both to Conftantinople and Smyrna. 

‘The great number of fprings that rife all over the city make it a very pleafant place 5 
fome flow in large ftreams, and one in particular comes out of the mountain at the 
caftle like a fmall rivulet, where the Turks fit in the fhade, and where every thing is 
fold which they delight in, There are feveral baths to the weft of the town which are 
very famous, and have always been much frequented ; in one called Cara-Muftapha 
there isa {pring of cold water, and another of hot, within the fame room. That 
called Jeneh-Coplujah [The new fpring] is the largéft and moft beautiful bath; it is 
a fine building, a large fpring rifes in the middle of it, and two very hot ftreams run 
through the room; near it there is a {mall bagnio, called, The Jews bagrifo: from 
this we went to a warm water, efteemed holy by the Greeks, and is called Aie The- 
odory. Another bath is Culatlow-Coplujah [The fulphur bath]. Halfa mile farther 
is a large bath, called Chekreeh-Cuplejah, which has not fo much fulphur in it as the 
other, and is more frequently drank, though all the waters are taken inwardly, as well’ 
as ufed for bathing. 

Thad a letter to the janitzer aga, which was delivered without a prefent, and I: 
defired him to fend fome janizaries with me up mount Olympus ; but he faid, he could. 
not anfwer for my fafety, and added, that fometimes they were even. in danger of the 
rogues in the very fkirts of the city; fo Lapplied to an Armenian to whom I was 
recommended, who carried me to his houfe the day. before I was to go up the mountain, 
and hired fome horfemen well armed to go with me, and we fet out very early in the 
morning. ‘This part being probably inhabited by a colony from about mount Olympus 
in Theflaly, may be the reafon why the’ mountain had that name given it; the Turks 
call it Ketheth Daug [The mountain of monks] from a monaftery on. the mountain, 
which, as I was informed, was dedicated to-the feven fleepers ; the firft part of the 
afcent is fteep, covered with chelnut, hazel, and beech ; it leads to.a plain fpot on 
the fid- of the hill where the Urukes were decamping ; the next part was alfo fteep, 
and covered with feveral forts of fir, one of which is a very particular kind ;. the cones 
of it, like the cedar points upwards *; a turpentine drops from the fruit of this fort, 


* It is what the botanifts- call, Abies Taxifolia, frudtu furfum fpeGante.. Ink-R. H. ich 
Bs Whi. 
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which they call maftic, and fells dear, being ufed in furgery for-wounds. Above this 
there is another plain, or rather two valleys, divided by a low hill, in each of which 
there runs a river; there is a very fmall trout in them, which they call Allah Ballouk 
[The fith of God], being much eiteemed; though I could not perceive that they: were 
different from our common trouts ; there is another fhort afcent toa plain fpot, which 
extends to the foot of the higheft fummit of the hill; the afcent-to which is to be looked 
on as the laft third of the way; this upper part has always {now in the hollow parts _ 
of the hill, which is carried every day to Bourfa: above this plain there is no wood 
except {hrubs and the juniper ; towards the upper part of the mountain I obferved that 
there was a baftard grey granite. The profpect, they fay, from this hill is very fine 
when all is clear ; it was indeed at that time clear all round and above us, but there were 
clouds below which intercepted the view. Having fpent.the whole day on this moun- 
tain, we returned in the evening to Bourfa, 


Gar. XXV.— Of Nice, Gemblick, and Montagne. 


WE fet out with the caravan towards Nice on the.eighteenth in the evening, and 
travelled along that fine vale to the north-eaft, which is fo well improved with mul- 
. berry trees for.the filk, We went only four miles toa village called Suhgerly, where 
we lay in the prieft’s garden. On the nineteenth we faw a town or village called 
Chioflec; thgre is a large old building on a hill to the right of it, and at the north-eaft 
corner of the plain is a {mall lake called Oufkomah. ‘To the eaft is a final town, if 
TI miftake not it is Chioflec, where they make velvet for cufhions ufed on the fofas 
all over ‘Turkey, many of which are of a fort of beautiful flowered velvet, but moft 
ofthem are made witha ground of a hard yellow filk ; they make them from fourteen 
dollars to eighty dollars a pair. ‘We croffed over the hills to the north, and came into 
the large plain of Ienichahere, in which there is a great lake extending from the town 
of Ienichahere at the north-eaft of it, to the fouth-weft end of the-plain; in fummer 
the greater part of it appears like a morafs, being overgrown ‘with reeds. Ienichahere 
isa {mail town, where there are four or five mofques, and-only one Armenian church, 

‘there being few inhabitants of that profeffion : I faw only one marble coffin here, ‘with-a_ 

defaced infcription on it. I cannot conjecture what place this was, unlefs it might be 
Cefarea, called alfo Smyrdiane, which in Ptolemy’s order of places, is put between 
Nicaa and Prufa at mount Olympus. From this place we crofled other hills to the 
snorth, and defcended to the lake of Nice ; and going on the fouth fide of it about a 
‘mile, we turned to the north at the eaft end of it, and came to Nice. This lake 
‘was called the lake of Afcanius, and now has the name of Ifnick, from: the Turkith 
‘name of Nice; it is about twelve miles long. There are a great number of fith in it 3 

-but it is navigated only by fmall boats which are cut out of one fingle piece of wood. 

‘The city of Nice is fituated at the eaft end of the lake of Afcanius, having a valley 
‘to the eaft of it finely improved with mulberry-trees, through which there run feveral 
{mall {treams, which pafs through the city, or near it. ‘This city was fitft built by 
Antigonus, and called Antigonia; afterwards it had the name given it of Nicaea, 
from the wife of Lyfimachus ; it is ehcompaffed with very fine walls, which are almoft 
entire; they are built of ftone, with four tier of brick at the diftance of_every fix 
feet, the walls being about “fifteen ‘feet ‘thick .and twenty high ; they are made with 
‘battlements, a walk all round, and towers of brick at the diftance of feventy paces, 
‘which ate about filteen feet higher than the wall, and are half an oval; on one fide 
of the gate .o the lake there ig. large oétagon tower, and on the other fide a round 
6 tower, 
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tower, to the fouth of which are two or three other round towers. There are two 

gates, which feem to have been very fine triumphal arches; on one of them to th 

fouth, called the old gate, are imperfe€t infcriptions to the honour of one of the em- 

perors after Nero, whofe name I found on it as an anceftor. Within this gate there 

are remains of another, on which there is an imperfect infcription, where I faw the. 
name of the emperor Claudius. There are figns of an infeription on the north gate, 

which feems to have been made in copper: at this gate there are two large relieis of 
Medufa’s heads, with victories over them: on one fide there is a fine mezzo relievo 

of three perfona, as big as life, fet againft the wall, but it is much defaced, and on 

the other fide there is a marble coffin, with a relief of a battle on it. I faw ata mofque 

two moft beautiful pillars in fuch large fpots as are commonly feen in verd antique, 

fome of a light brown, and of a grey, others of a whitifh colour, being the only pillars 

Lever faw of that fort of marble, and would be of very great value to thofe who are: 
curious. ‘The Greek church, where they fay the council was held, is built of brick, 

and though it is old, yet I take it to be a later building than the time of Conftantine ; 

the cathedra or feat, and the femicircular fteps at the end, are common in antient cathe- 

dral. churches, and thefe are very ill built; there are fome remains both of the Mofaic 

ceiling and pavement : the Armenians have a finall church in a fort of grot under the 
weft end of it. To the north of the town there are two marble coflins; one is of red. 
and white fpotted marble; the other has a Medula’s head at each end, and in the 

middle-of the front, is the relief of a man with a club a3 going away from a woman 

who is behind him, which is probably defigned for Hercules refufing pleafure, and 

embracing a life of labour and induftry ; there is a woman on each fide in. different 

compartments, and an infcription over all. ‘Lo the eait of the town are the remains of 
an old channel of an aqueduét, out of which there now runs a large ftream that is 
conveyed to the town by an ill built aqueduét. Over this, on the fide of the hill, 

there is a very curious piece of antiquity now in: ruins, though it feems to. have been 

defigned to have lafted for ever, but it has been deftroyed by force ; it is a room hewn 

out of one ftone of grey marble, and feems to have been an antient fepulchre ; it was 

probably moved to this place, and not cut out of the rock on that {pot, unlels. art 

has been ufed to deccive, for all round at the bottom it appears as if it was feparated 

from the rock, and there are other ftones under it on the outfide, as if defigned for 

the foundation ; it is thirteen feet fix inches long, and twelve feet ten inches broad ; 

it was cut archwife at top: on each fide there is a folid bench or bulk, T fuppote to 

place the coflins on, and there feems to have been one coffin laid acrofs at the ealt cod:- 
on the outfide there is an infcription in Hebrew, very much defaced ;. but it does not 

feem to have any relation to the building, being in very fhort lines, and not in the 

middle of thecaftend. ‘This room feems to be of the nature of that temple of 'Phebaic 

marble, or red granite, mentioned by Herodotus, which was cut out of the ifle of 

Elephantine, and carried down by water to Sais in Delta, Within the city walls there 

are fome very fine large arches now under ground ; they feem to have belonged to a 

theatre, which muft have been very magnificent ; the arches are turned with large 

hewn ftone; thote which I take to be the inner ones are very wide, and in the front 

of each of them there are others. 

The walls of the city are at Ieaft four miles round, and yet the prefent town, which 
is muc’. like a village, has not above three hundred houles in it, and there afe not 
more than twenty Chriflian families in the place, the greater part of which are Greeks :. 
they have no trade but that of filk, which is bought up by the merchants, and fent 
either to Bourla, or to Gemblik, to be embarked tor Conftantinople,. ‘The air is very 

unhealthy 
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unhealthy here, occafioned probably by the rivulets not having a free courfe, and by 
turning them into their gardens within the walls, where the water ftagnates and cor- 
rupts the air, 1 was informed that Nice is about eighteen hours, or thirty-fix miles 
from Nicomedia, and that it is near fixteen miles from Caramoufal, a port on the bay 
of Limit or Nicomedia, and twenty-four from another port in that bay further to the 
wet, called Debrendeh, where they commonly go to embark for Conftantinople. 

On the twenty-firft we fet out and travelled on the north fide of the lake, and in 
about ‘our heurs came to an obelifk, about a mile to the north of it; the people 
call it Beth-Yath (‘The five ftones], becaufe it confifls only of that number; it is of 
grey marble, and of a fingular kind, for it is triangular, and ftands ona bafe and 
pedeftal, fixx feet nine inches fquare, and about eleven feet high. ‘There is an infcrip- 
tion on the fouth fide of it, from which one may conclude, that it was ereéted as a 
fepulchral monument, probably to fome great citizen of Nice’: the import of the 
in{cription is, that C, Caflius Philifcus, the fon of C. Caffius Afclepiodotus lived eighty- 
three years. : 

*  -We travelled on between the hills and the lake, lay at a village called Teranité, ia 
the houfe of an Armenian, who endeavoured to intimidate me with regard to the fucurity 
.of the road, which I found was only to put me on hiring him to go along with me. 
On the twenty-(econd we came to the weft end of the lake, and paffed through Ba- 
-fatic 5 I obferved that the hills are finely improved along the fouth fide of the lake; 
we turned to the weft in that beautiful vale in which the river Afcanius runs; it is finely 
improved with all forts of fruit-trees and vineyards ; the luills on each fide being alfo 
under vines, . 

We came to Gemblic at the north-weft corner of this plain, which is moft delight. 
fully fituated on two little heights, and on the plain by the fea fide; it is the, antient 
Cius, which was deftroyed by Philip king of Macedon, and rebuilt by Prufias, and 
from him called Prufias ; there are fome infcriptions about the town. This place is 
twenty-four miles from Nice; the archbifhop of that city has his palace of refidence 
here, to which I went; as he is the fifth of the twelve firft archbifhups, he lives moftly 

_ in Conftantinople; the Greeks, who are about fix hundred familics, have feven or 
eight churches here, and likewife a nunnery, and two convents on the fide of the hill 
ever the town; there are about fixty Turkifh familics in the place; they have two 
-mofques, and moftly inhabit the hill to the weft. ‘They have a great export here of 
corn, of an ordinary white wine, and of all forts of fruits, to Conftantinople. I fmd 
the rivers Cius, and Hyla are mentioned here; probably they are the names of two 
mouths of the river Afcanius; and here the poets place the ftory of Hylas, the waiting 
boy of Hercules, in relation to his being conveyed away by the nymphs. 

On the twenty-third we had a moft pleafant ride for twelve miles along the fouth 
fide of the bay of Montagna, to the town of the fame name. To the north of this 
gulph is that head of land which was called the promontory Neptunium, and is between 
this bay and that of Nicomedia, Montagna is on the fea, about twelve miles to the 
north of Bourfa, and is fituated under the mountains ; the town is about a mile long, 
confifting of one ftreet near the fhore; there are about feven hundred Greek familics 
in it, who have feven churches, and the archbifhop of Bourfa has a palace herc, 
refiding in this town part of the year ; the ‘Turkifh families are not above three hundred. 
‘Phis Is the port of Bourfa, and is computed to be a hundred miles from  onftan- 
tinople ; it is a place of gréat refort for the export of filk, corn, and the manufactures 
of Bourfa, Tourcomen rarpets, filtpeire, a poor white wine, and all forts of fruit 
to Conttantinorle. fron which they aHo iniport many commodities to flupply the citve of 
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“waited on the archbifhop of Bourfa, to whom I had a letter : “he entertained me very 
pees though he was in trouble on account of ‘his brother, who .was fent for to 
Con ds 


_ I returned to the kané, he fent me a prefent of wine and’ provifions. I embarked on 
"the twenty-feventh for Gallipoli; we were obliged by contrary. winds, to put into.a 


= 


- of faint George of Halké, which I Have already mentioned among the Princes Ilands ; 
the Greeks go once a'year to that place out of devotion, and to bathe in the hot mud, 


it being: ef eemed’ 


“1 immediately embarked for the Dardanels, ‘when I was. 

+ alfo broke out in that city. From the Dardanels we pafled 
of Troas, embarked for Lemnos, and went from that i 

I fhall give an account in the following book. =.” 





ftones thrown out ‘of the vineyards; it is probable that the city in length of time ex: 
~ tended down to the fea; and as a proof of it I faw the remains of a fmall bri 
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Bourfa, and the country about it, The antient city Myrlea was half a milé to the 
fouth-eaft of the town, and on#the eaft fide of the road to Bourla, being fituated on a 


hill, which is ftrong by nature; it was deftroyed by king Philip, rebuilt by Prufias, 


and called Apamea, from his wife; it was afterwards called Apamea Myrlea,and Apamea_ - 
of Bithynia.: the firft city was built by Myrlus, who was of Colophon, and.I fuppofe 
head of the colony from that place; it-was afterwards made a Roman colony, and 
was doubtlels a confiderable place; there are no remains on the hill, except-heaps of 














building about a mile to the eaft of the prefent town. - 1 went to the kane, and then 





antinople by the vizier, as it was thought, to fqueeze money out of him; when 


port called Armocui, on the other fide of the bay near the point ofthe cape; there 
is a hot mineral water at this. place, and another'to-the north-weft at a place called’ 
Joloway : I was informed alfo, that at the north-weft point of the cape, at a place 
called Courai, there i water, where there is a convent bélonging to the monaftery: 











efteemed”a great remedy for many diforders, particularly the fciatica. We 
touched at Rodofto-in the way to Gallipoli, where the plague had begun to cage, and 
I lodged there all night’in a coffee-houfe ; we-went the next day to Gallipoli; where 
‘informed that the plague had 

-'Tenedus, faw the ruins — 
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ae ‘ : ee “Book: the Third. — Of Thrace eheGreece. 


Cap. 1. — Of Thrace in general ; and of Conftaxtinoples 


THRACE was bounded to the weit by mount Hzmus; and the river Neftus,, and 
on the other fides by the Propontis, #Egean, and Euxine feas;: it was a Roman diocefe, 
and by the Greek church was divided into four provinces. Europa, which was pro- 
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~ + the: fineft_ countries I have feen,: andthe richeft foil 3 
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bably on the.fea:to the eats, Hemimontana, ‘to the welt’at mount Hemus, in which 
was. Plotinopolis ; Rhodopé,-about:the mountains of that’ name, in which was ‘Tra: * 
janople ;, and Thrace-Proper,. probably in: the'middle-berweenthem, ‘of which we may 
fuppofe Adrianople: was the capital.“ Lhrace‘is very far from being ‘a barren’ country, * 
as fome.of the antients shave defcribed it, forthe ‘part I faw of itis natiya n 









of Adriznople ;as.mount Hemus is to the: welt of it;!fo mount Rhodope ‘iris along 
the middle of this country to: the weft of the river Hebrus, and I {uppofe extends away 
tothe north, ~.4 .:;-4 25 woz wrested tS PERE NEL RSE IES, 
When J arrived. atSeutari; they took my flave from me,as‘T’had‘not the original ‘ 
writing by me to vouch the property: of him'.-but-on application 1 got him “afterwards 
releafed. . I fent from. this place=to. the gentleman to- whom f-wWas recommended af 
Conftantinople, who-did .me.the honour-to:come over and condu& me’ to ‘his houfe,’ ’ 
where, received all: manner. of civility during my ftay there, as indeed I did from all 
the gentlemen. ofthe Englifh:.nationg (ea. 0 oy. 7) ts a Rae Seri? a eae 
4s there have :been pauticular-defcriptions:given‘of Conftantinople, ‘it is‘unneceffary 
* to fay much of is. . The beauties and advantages Of its fituation have been much enlarged ~ 
onsyand..no account;can- poflibly. give a jult idéa’ of it, “as it furpafles every: 'thifit that” 
can, be faid,-infomuch that thefine.views whiéh it ‘affords are ‘alone’a fuflicient recot: Ps 
penceito the traveller who. goes:to:fee it. This cityis'on-a' promontory at the 
of the Bofphorus, having: the Propontis to the «aft“and'fouth, and theport’ antiently 
called Ceras+o the north.5:-I found the fouth-weft fide on the land ‘to be feven thonfan 
feven: hundred paces long; it has on that fide'two walls ‘built with ‘fquare towers; “anda 
fofle on. the outfide. of the: outer wall, “which is twenty paces-broad, and’ faced’ with 
ftone.on both fides: Gyllius makes the fouth-eaft fide equal to this, and the fide‘on the . 
port.a mile lefs,. which «would.make it in all ‘eleven-miles in circumiferetice, thouch | 
he computes it to be near thirteen miles ; it is‘from*half 4 mile ‘to a‘ milé and a half 
broad: the ground rifing from:the port‘and from the fea round the end of the pro- 
montory, makes the fituation very beautiful, and it is not difficult to difcern the feven 
hills on which the city is built 3 the firft takes up the whole breadth of the promontory, 
on which the grand fignor’s feraglions’ built five *more-are over the port, divided by 
valleys that defcend from the height; which joing fome of the hills, and goes near 
the whole length of the city, the Adrianople ftreet running: all along’ on the top of it ; 
on the fecond hill is the burnt pillar ; onthe: third hill, is the tnagnificent mofque — 
Solimanea ; the valley between it and the fourth hill is broad; the aquedué of Valen- 
tinian croffed it, of which there remain about forty arches; the eaft end of it is de- = 
ftroyed, and the water is now conveyed by channels on the ground 3 the mofque of - 
fultan Mahomet is on the fourth hill, -and that of fultan Selim on the fifth, the weftern - 
walls of the oF running along on the top--of.the-fixth hill. Thefe hills rife {6 one 
above another from the port, that they all appear from the mouth of the harbour, and 
moft of the houfes having a court. or garden, in which they plant trees for the fhade. 
and the refrefhing verdure, this adds a great beauty to the prope: the feventh hill: 
is divided by a vale from the height that joins the three lait hills, which are to the. 
north of it; this hill alone is computed to be one third part of the city, and is to the 
“Youth of the fourth, fifth, and fixth hills, the others having. the bay to the fouth sf 
them ;. and that bay has to the fouth of it the north-eaft point of the feventh hill-and the 
three other hills to the north ;-the pillar of Arcadius was on the feventh hill, 
Great part of te houfes of Conftantinople are built with wooden frames, moftly 
filled up with unbuznt brick 3 and a great number of houfes are- made only fuch 
: : Tames. 
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frames covered with boards: they have notwithftanding very good rooms ir them ; 
and the ftreets,are-tolerable,- with-a raifed footway on each fide.” The ftreet of ACria- 
nople is broad, and adorned. with. many public buildings ; to the fouth of it there is 
a vale, which is to the north of the feventh hill: The bazeltans or fhops of rich goods 
are fuch as have been defcribed in other places ; and many of the fhops for other trades 
are adorned with pillars, and the ftreets in which they. are, covered over in order to 
fhelter from the fun and rain. There are alfo feveral large kanes, where many’ mer- 
chants live; and moft of thefe have apartments in-them, where they {pend the day, and. 
retire at night to their families_in.their houfes: _ The bagnios alfo-are-to be reckoned 
another part of the magnificence of Conftantinople, fome of them being’ very finely 
adorned within.: ‘The fountains likewife: are extremely magnificent,*being buildings 
about twenty feet fquare, with. pipes of water on every fide ; and within at each corner 
there is an apartment, with an-iron gate before it; where cups of wafer are always. 
ready for the people to drink,..a perfon: attending to fill them; thefe buildings are of 
marble, the fronts are carved with bas reliefs of trees and flowers; and the éves pro- 
jeGting fix or feven feet, the foffit of them is finely adorned with carved works ‘of . 
flowers, in alto -relievo, gilt with gold. in a_very good tafte; fo that thefe buildings 
make a.very fine appearance. <2 Stee 
_ It is faid that there are three hundred. mofques in Conftantinople ; fix of them are © 
royal mofques, diftinguifhed by their. riumber -of minarets from: two to cutee 
having but one) ; and are.called after the name of their founders: [went into: ‘our’ of > 
them; fultan Achmed;  Solimanea, or the mofque’ of fultan Soliman ; fultan Ma- 
homet ; and fultan. Selim ;. they .are all: built, as moft of the mofques ~.e, with a © 
court, before them, that has a portico round it; which confifts. of old pillars of the’. 
fineft ‘marbles: in that of Solimanea in particular there are four very large pillars of. ’ 
red granite between the ftone:piers which fupport the-dome'; ‘and’the mofque i8 built 
in.a very good tafte ; there is.a gallery round ‘below, feparated ‘by pillars from the ifle 
which goes ;round the» part underthe dome: ‘there are ‘two porphyry pillars ‘in the’ 
» portico of this mofque, of the fame fize- as thofe in faint Sophia ; all thefe buildings 
are_covered. with cupolas, and. fome parts only-with'a’quarter, of a fphere; the latter’ 
are moftly. built agaift the .bafe: of the great cupola, and: all is covered with lead ; 
abroad there are fountains to- wafh-on« each fidevof=the mofque:; ‘and the walls which ©’ 
encompals the great. court before the mofque, are built. with windows in a good tafte, * 
with crofs. iron bars in them. ». Near-thefe mofques thete até: cotimonly “places to” 
prepare, and. diftribute provifions tothe poor on-certain days ; there are alfo generally ~ 
near them fhops and a bagnio for the fupport’ of the mofques. ‘The grand fienor goes * 
every Friday, to one of, thefe royal mofques, taking: them commonly one after another, 
by reafon that there isa benefaction given to the mofque-he goes to, Which “‘T_was* 
- Informed, is five hundred dollars: the other two aré the Waladea mofque, and fultan’, 
Bajazet; all. of them. having in them, and. the courts belonging to“them, many fine” 
vila efpecially « of -verd antique »there -alfo-is a royal mofque~ built ‘by Mahomet” 
the fecond, to the weft of the city at a-place called Joupe; which has its name from” 
Joupe a. Turkith faint, to whom ‘the mofque-is dedicated + in this miofqtie the grand 
fignor receives folemn pofiellion of his dominions, by having a Iwogd-pirded about hint 
by the muflti... I was curious’ to fee-fuch® of the mofques as | csuld’find had formerly’ 
been clrirches, and among them particularly: faint Sophia ;“there are in it eight por- 
phyry pillars, and.as many of verd antique, which, I believe, for their fize, aré hot to> 
be exceeded in tie<world;. for the dome being fupported*by four larpe piers s~betweert 
them are four verd antique pillars on each fide, and: a fémicircle bein, formed as at 
eer 2 ae Eon : 7 ~ @ach 
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* each corner by théfe and four amore piers, there are two porphyry pillars in-each of them, ~ 


and it'appears plainly that there was a third ; for there is an arch filled up Next to eaclr 
pier, which was doubtlefs done in order to ftrengthen thofe piers, the building having* 
vifibly given way “at the ‘fouth-weft corner, where the pillars of the gallery hang over 
vety much; two of the porphyry pillars. in the portico of Solimanea, might be taken: 
from this mofque, and probably ‘the other two might.be found, if all the mofques and 
the feraglios were examined’; thefe pillars are about two feet anda half in diameter, : 
and of a ‘proportionable height; there. are pillars of verd antique in the galleries over 
them + eight Jarge porphyry. pillars in. faint Sophia are mentioned as taken. out of a 
“temple of the fun built by Valerian, and fent by Marfia, a Roman widow, to the 


_ emperor Juftinian *; fo. that, ifthe others were of porphyry, they muft: have. been. 


taken from fame’ other ‘place. There are two porticos to the church; the inner’ one 
is wainfcoted with fine marbles: the mofque ftrikes the. eye at the firft entrance, the 


_ dome being very large; but a great beauty is loft, as the mofaic is all deftroyed, 


except a very little at the. eaft end ; fo that all: the top is’ whited over ; but the’ fides 
are wain{coted. with porphyry, verd antique, and Other rare oriental. marbles ; ‘it is 
bung with a great number of glafs lamps, and the pavement is {pread with the richeft 
carpets, where the fophtis are always ftudying and repeating the alcoran;. and the 
doctors preaching-and explaining it, in particular. parts of the mofque, to their feparate 


. auditories: the top is covered with lead, and there is a gallery. round on the infide 


of the cupola: this mofque makes.a much meaner and. heavier appearance on the 
Outfide than the mofques that are built in imitation of it. On the fouth fide of it 


"the grand fignor has ere€ted a very fmall but neat library, which feemed to be about 


twenty feet wide and thirty long; there are preffes round it, and two in the middle 
for the manufcripts ; the windows Open to a court, round-which the maufoleums of. 
three fultans are finely built of marble; and in one’ of the windows of the library: 
there is a fopha for the grand fignior, when he is pleafed to.come. and hear the law read 
to him in this place. ‘The fineft mofque next after faint Sophia, which has been a 
church, is on the feventh hill, and near the feven towers ; it is:called by the Greeks’ 
Conftantine’s church, but-is the church of a monatftery called Studios, from a citizen 
of Conftantinople of that name who built it; there is a very -handfome portico to it, 
with four pillars of white marble, which fupport a very rich entablature, there being 
another of the fame kind within: the nave is divided from the, ifles -by feven verd 
antique pillars, fix feet two inches in circumference ; I took particular ‘notice ‘that: 
they are of the compofite order: over thefe there are as many more ‘pillars of the 
Tonick order, and probably of the fame materials, but according to the Turkith taftes 
they are whited over; there appears to have been-a gallery on each fide, - whichis not 
remcining. There is a ciftern under’ court to the fouth of it, in which there are four 
rows of Corinthian pillars. Another church converted into a mofque, is on the north: 
brow of the fourth hill; it was dedicated to the Almighty, has two porticos,: and is 
divided into three parts, the domes being fupported with pillars of red granite; the 


‘whole is adorned with the figures of the apoftles, and of the hiftory ofjour Saviour in 


utofaic work, and the fubject of each compartment. is defcribed in Greek; the Turks 
have disfigured the <aces of. all them. On the outfide of this church there is a very 
fine coffin of a fingle piece of verd antique of a_very extraordinary fize: there are 
~roffes cut on it, and probably it is the only one of this fort of marble in the world 
‘The magnificent church of the apoftles, built by -Conftantine the<réat,, was on this, 


® See aletter of Plutarchus, fecretary of Juftinian, in Godinus, : 
10 hill, 
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~ hill, where the mofque of fultan Mahomet is fituated ; there are now no remains of *t ; 


near it were the cifterns- of Arcadius, where there is at prefent thé largeft bagnio in - 
Conftantinople ; near which Ifaw the ‘remains of fome very thick walls, probably 


- belonging ‘to thofe cifterns.. There is alfo mofque that was an old church on the fifth 


hill, and another. at the foot it; but there is nothing remarkable in’ either of them. 
About the feventh hill I faw alfo two other mofques that were churches ; they are not 
mentioned by any authors; and, if I miftake not, they are called the church mofques, In 
this part alfo there are great remains of vaults and cifterns ; one of them feems to be that 
which was near the church called Mocianus, built by AnaftafiusDicorus; the cifterns were 
made by Juftinian’: on the fixth hill there is a church to which they carry mad people, 
and lay them in a portico, thinking ita fovereign remedy to bring them. to. their. 


fenfes ; this I 4hould. take. to be about the’ {pot “of the church of St. Jolin Baptift in 


that part which was formerly a fuburb, called Hebdomum it is faid Theodofius 
brought to this place the head of St. John Baptift from’a village. called Coflaum near 
Pantichium in the diftri@ of Chalcedon ; for near this place there ‘is a large hollow 
ground now. turned: into gardens, which feems to be the fpot of the cifterns of Bonus, 
mentioned in this part... Another church fpoken of by thofe who defcribe Conftanti- 
nople, is the church of ‘the Virgin Mary in Blachernz, at a place where there is nowa 
holy water, which is had'in great efteem among the Greeks, and there are fome ‘re- 
maitis of very: {trong walls.’ ‘To’ the eaft of this at the’foot of the fifth hill is a part 
of the city called Phanar, where there is a wall built up the hill; they have a ftory,. 
that it was ereCted in one night during a fiege by candle-light; and the+ this gave . 
name to that part of the city, Here the’patriarch of Conftantinople refides, and alfa. 
the patriarch of Jerufalem, the place ‘being moftly inhabited by Greeks, and between 
this place and the fountain before mentioned, there are feveral Greek churches. 
What they call the palace of Conftantine, ¢lofe to which the walls are built on the 
fixth hill, feems to -have been only one room with the ‘roof fupported. by pillars, 


.though now it is divided, and made into two ftories ; it does not feem to be of great 


antiquity ; and is probably: a Genoefe building, as. there’ are coats of arms “over 
the windows. : pa. : e : 
There are very: few remains of any other antiquities “in Conftantinople. Of the 
feveral pillars and obelifks which were ‘in the Hippodrome, there are now only three 
to be feen; one.is the obelifk of red granite, thirty-five ‘paces from which is ‘the fer- 
pentine pillar, and forty paces from that an obelifk, which is built of hewn'ftone ; all 
thefe have been very particularly defcribed; the obelifk of granite appears to have. 
been longer, the figures at bottom being imperfect: both this and’ the other obelitks: 
had two {teps round them, which do not now appear, as they.aré continually raifing 
the ground of the Hippodrome. The obelifk which is built of hewn {tone was covered 
with plates of .brafs, and: the holes to which they were fixed are ‘feen in the {tones + 
part of the ferpentine pillar is broke off ; at the grand‘fignior’s feraglio of Sadabat,, 
there is one made ‘in imitation: of it, but not fo latge that in the Hippodrome is 
thought to be a very great piece of antiquity, being fiid to be the  twifted -ferpents 
on which. there {tood a‘Lripos, fuppofed to be that which Paufanias and the cities of 
Greece confecrated to Apollo at Delphi. What they call the Burnt Pillar-is on the 
fecond bill, which though not of one ftone, yet when entire might’ be efteemed oné. _ 


of the fineft pillars in the world, being fingular in its kind; it is faid to have been ~ 


brought from ‘Roce by Conftantine the Great, and that he placed on it that exquifite: 
bronze ftatue of Trojan Apollo, which was a repréfentation of himfe™; it is called 
; * the 
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the Burnt Pillar, becaufe the pedeftal and pillar have been much damaged by fire; it 
is erected on a marble pedeftal, about twenty feet high, which is much ruined; and. - 
probably there were fome fteps round it; the fhaft feems to have confilted of ten 
pieces of porphyry, thirty-three French feet in citcumference, each {tone being nine 
feet four inches long; excepting a wreath of laurel half.a foot deep at the top of 
every one, which had the effect to conceal the joining of the ftones: feven of thefe 
{tones now remain, though an exact defcriber of Conftantinople fays there were.eight ; 
three of the ftones, together with the ftatue, were thrown down by lightning ; if I do 
not miftake, it was in the time of Alexius Cominenus 3 it was faid to have been. of 
the Doric order, and when entire muft have been a moft magnificent. lofty pillar ; it 
is not .well reprefented even‘in ‘its prefent condition by any cuts that I have feen of it ; 
there’ are now twelve. tiers of {tone above the feven ab porphyry ; eleven of them feem 
to be about a foot deep, aid the uppermoft is fomething like a ‘Tufcan. capital ; and 
about two feet deep. . Fhere is a Greek infcription on the fourth tier, which I had not 
an opportunity of copying ; but it is {aid to import, that the emperor Emanuel Com- 
nenus repaired ‘it. Arius is faid to have died near this pillar, as mentioned by the 
ecclefiaftical hiftorians, Near it is a ciftern, the arches of it are fupported by fixteen 
‘pillars in length, and fourteen ‘in breadth, with as many more on them ; it feems to 
have been a“Chriftian work, there being a crofs on fome of them, and théfe letters 
K.N. Lfaw what is called the pillars of Marcianus, which is mentioned by Gyllius, 
but he feems not to have feen it; he alfo mentions the virgin column, which probably 
is the fame, though he might not know it; for it is now called by the Turks Kifh- 
‘Tah ['Vhe Virgin Stone or Pillar ;] itis a very fine. pillar of grey granite of the Corin- 
: thian ordes, with a:.well-proportioned pedeftal which had fteps round it; the fhaft 
alone feems to be,about twenty-five feet high ; and this pillar, efpecially the pedeftal, is 
very ill reprefented by fome ‘travellers : it is fuppofed that the infcription was made 
in brafs, and they have been able to trace it out by. the holes which were -made in 
order to fix on the letters. A pillar like this was removed from fome part of the town 
into the garden of the feraglio, which I faw from Pera between the trees. 'The hifto- 
rical pillar of Arcadius has been ‘very exactly defcribed ; the fhaft of it was taken down 
about thirty years ago, for fome public Turkith building; fo that the bafe and 
pedeftals only remain; the bafé and the column. confifted of feveral tiers of fingle 
ttones of the fame breadth as the bafe and column, and were laid one over the other, 
out of which the ftairs were cut within ; -but the pedeftal has two ftones in each tier fo 
SKE joined, that a very curious perfon’ has affirmed that there was but one in . 
each tier. ; ; ; 
The feraglio and public audiences of the grand fignior have been fully defcribed ; 
I.faw part of the ceremony of an-audience of the grand vizier, and was habited.in the 
caftan, ‘but F could not enter into the audience-room to fee the monarch, becaufe the 
number of perfons permitted to go in with theaambaflador was full : a divanis always held 
before fuch an audience, at which’ the ambaflador is prefent, and the grand fignior is 
at a lattice window over the feat of the grand vizier, but is not feen, though-by fome 
fignal it-is known that he is there 3 and when the bufinefs of the divan, as a court of 
jultice, is done, (whielvis chiefly reading petitions of poor people, who. are brought 
one by one into the prefence-of the grand vizier), then ftoolg are fet before the: 
vizier, the two cadilitkiers, the treafurer and feal-keeper, who are always prefeyt ; and 
about feven in the morning the dinner was brought on feveral {imal plates placed on 
large difhes, and put before them on the ftools, without their’ moving from the place 
where they did the publicbufinefs; the fmall plates were very often changed ; the 
= 2 ambaflador 
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ambaflador eating with the grand vizier,.and thofe who go to audience with him, with 
the feal-keeper, and treafurer ; the cadilifkiers being people df the law, are too holy 
to eat with infidels: after this the grand fignior’s firman is read, which orders that . 
_ the ambaffador fhould be introduced. The vizier holds the ordinary divans four 
times a week in the grand fignior’s feraglio, and on the other days he has a divan in his 
own houfe, a 
Two rivers fall into the bay of Conftantinople, about a league to the weft of the 
city; the northern river is the antient Lycus ; the fouthern one was called Hydraulis. 
There were many houfes of pleafure and gardens of the great men near the banks of 
thefe rivers, and on the rifing ground ; ‘but. in that rebellion which fet the prefent 
grand fignior on the throne, the mob requefted it of him, that they might be per-- 
mitted to deftroy thofe houfes where the great people {pent their time in luxury and . 
idlenefs, neglecting the public affairs; and their petition not being refufed, they’ 
’ levelled every thing to. the ground ; fo that now they have their country houfes along, 
the canal in the way to the Black fea. On the northern river the grand fignioy has a 
pleafant feraglio called Sadabat ;_ the river is in fuch a manner confined as to makéa fine 
canal to it, which is about feventeen hundred paces long. r 

It is faid, that every day there are confumed at Conftantinople, .Scutari, and the 
adjacent villages, thirty-fix thoufand meafures of wheat: thefe meafures, which are 
called akillo, are fuppofed to be fufficient for a hundred perfons, fo that the number 
of fouls may be computed at three millions#ix hundred thoufand ; of thefe a bundred-_ 
- thoufand are computed to be Jews, and fixty thoufand Chriftians ; though the former 
computation feems to exceed. “They reckon that there’are forty thouf@md boats, like 
our wherries, which are uncovered; except.thofe of thé grand fignior, or grand vizier ; 
the former being covered with red, and the latter with green. 

There have been two Armenian preffes in Conftantinople for about forty years, The 
vizier Ibrahim Patha having read an account of the ufefulnefs of printing, perfuaded 
the late fultan Achmet to permit a prefs to be fet up under the diretion of Ibrahim 
Efendi, an Hungarian renagado; they printed twelve books, but about four years 
ago it was dropped; but they have lately begun to print in Turkifh the hiftory of the 
Ottoman Porte for about fixty years paft. I happened to fee Conftantinople at a time 
when the Turks were in good humour, and had no reafon to be difpleafed with the 
Franks, (except that the foldiery would gladly have continued the war againft the 
emperor) ; they had juft made a very honourable peace for themfelves with that 
monarch, and not a very difadvaitageous one with the Mufcovites, whom they dreaded: 
as a power fuperior to them; fo. that I went freely all over Conftantinople, and was 
fo far from being affronted: in the leaft, that I rather met with civility in every place ¢ 
entered publicly into fuch of the mofques as 1 defired to fee, and fometimes cven on ; 
Fridays, juft before the fermon began, and when the women were come into the 
mofques to hear their-harangues.: this is permitted by {peaking to the keeper of the 
mofque, and giving him a very {mall gratuity, and at other times fending for him 
when the mofques were fhut :. and indeed to fpeak juftly of the ‘Turks, they are a very 
tractable people when they are well ufed, and when they have no profpeét of getting 
any thing by ill-treament ; and what makes them more troublefome and fufpicious in 
places on the fea, is the rough ufage they meet with from the corfairs, 
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Curap. IL —Of Galata, Pera, the Aquedudts, and fome other places near Conftantinople. 


GALATA is fituated to the north of the port of Conftantinople, it is encbmpaffed 
with a wall near three miles in circumference, having the water to the fouth and eaft, 
and is built from the fea up the fides of the hill; it is very much inhabited by Chriftians, 
and_by all the Europeans: here they have their warehoufes, cuftom hoinfe, and all 
European fhips come to this port. ‘The Greeks have three churches in Galata, and 
the Armenians two: the Jefuites, Dominicans, and Francifcans, have each of them a 
convent in this place. During the time of the Venetian war a convent under the pro- 
tection of Venice was feized on, and the church turned into a mofque, and fuch Franks 
as lived near it were ordered to remove, on which all the Englifh, and fome others, 
removed to Pera, which is on the top of the hill where all the ambaffadors refide, and 
it is a much finer fituation. What they call the Quattro Strade are almoft entirely in- 
habited by Franks and other Chriftians, Pera is under the Topjee-bafhaw of Tophana, 
and Galata is governed by a waiwode. Pera and Galata are the thirteenth region, 
which was called Sicena. The Trinitarians, two forts of Francifcans, ‘and the Capu- 
chins, have cach of them a convent in Pera. , The ambaffadors live here in greater 
dtate than in any other parts, becaufe it is the cuftom of the country, ‘and they keep 
open table. The king of the Two Sicilies has lately obtained capitulations for trade, 
as well as the Swedes, and has a minifter here. This place and Galata having been 
much inhabited by Genoefe, who had obtaingd it of the Greek emperors, there are ftill 
fome of WGofe families remaining, many of whom are drogermen to the ambaffadors ; 
of which each ngtion has a certain number; one or two of them do moft of the 
bufinefs of the nation ; and the others are employed occafionally by the merchants : ° 
there are alfo Gjovani.de Lingue, as they call them, who are young men that have 
{mall falaries, take their turn in waiting at the palace, and attend on ftrangers or others, 
when there is occafion: the French have twelve of thefe of their own nation, who are 
educated at the Capuchin convent at the expence of the king, are fent to different 
confuls abroad, and promoted as they deferve. The Mufcovites and Germans allo 
have fomé of their own nation, but are ‘obliged chiefly to make ufe of the natives of 
the place, who know beft how to difcharge the myfterious office of a drogerman. ‘The 
head drogerman of the port is always a Greek, and very often a prince of Moldavia ; h2 
is fomewhat in the nature of a fecretary of ftate, as well as interpreter, and has a great 
influence in rélation ta the affairs of the Europeans, and more particularly when treaties 
of peace are on foot, It is faid the Venetian ambaflador, who is called the Bailo, has 
“an unlimited commiffion from the.republic to draw for what fums he pleales, and 

even that his accounts are not examined. So great an intereft that fate has to ferve 

with the Porte. : ; ae : : ; 
‘To the north of Pera is Tophana, on another hill,.and nothing can be imagined more 
beautiful than the profpe€t of the vale between them: on the brow of the hill, on 
‘Yophana fide, theré is a public building ‘called Galati Serai, (for this upper part of 
the hill is reckoned as a parteof Galata or Pera); this building is finely fituated round 
a large court ; it is deftined for the education of the itcheo lans for the feraglio of the 
grand Ggnior, and contains in it about four hundred ; they’ are moftly orphans or 
_ children of poar people who cannot educate their families; they are kept under great 
difcipline, never {tir out, nor can they fo much as look out of thein, windows, and no 
perfons are fuffered to ge in: they learn to read, write, ride, and draw the bow, au to 
i : chant 
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- chant their devotions; the grand fignior goes there once in two years, and chufes 
out of them fuch as he pleafes about twenty years old, who are made his itcheoglans: 
mott of them are officers about him like pages, and attend him on horfeback, or in 
the chamber, being fomething of the nature of chamberlains, and thefe, according to 
their merit, are often advanced to be pafhas, and to the highett offices. 

Tophana is fo called from the foundery of cannon [Tope]. It is governed by the 
Topejee-Bafhaw {the captain ef the artillery |, as well as Pera; there are’ great number 
of very fine brafs cannon on the quay and other places about it; for now chey make 
none of iron, One of their fineft fountains is in this place. To the north of it is Fun- 
duclee, and north of that two or three more places built up the fide of the hilts, which 
look like one continued town from Galata. 

To the weft of Galata, on the north fide of the port, is the public arfenal or dock 
called Caflum-pafha, where there are covered buildings to lay up the galleys in winter; 
and here is what they call the bagnio for the grand fignior’s captive Chriftian flaves, 
I faw here eleven large men of war, and was informed that there are commonly about 
twenty, and that they have in other parts twenty more; the largeft, called the Capitana, 
as I was informed, is twelve feet longer than the Royal Sovereign, being a hundred 
and eighty fix feet long, and forty-fix feet eight inches broad; it is twency-one feet 
deep in the hold, has three decks, befides the quarter-deck, and a fpare deck: the 
fheet anchor weighs ninety-five quintals, and the cable is thirty-two inches in 
circumference ; fhe carries a hundred and ten guns, and fixteen hundred men. The 
galleys go out every fummer round the iflands to collet the harach or Chriftian poll 
tax ; and the captain pafha or high admiral fails with four or five men of war, and 
vate what money he can on the iflands, and other places on ther fea, which belong 
to him. 

On the height, to the north-weft of the arfenal, is a down called the, Okemeidan 
[the Place of Arrows], where they go to exercife with the bow and arrow ; and there 
are many marble pillars fet up to fhew how far feveral grand figniors have fhot,. fome 
of which are at an incredible diftance; it is a height which commands a fine view of 
the:port, and Conftantinople: there is an open ‘Turkifh namafgah, or praying place on 
it, where I was informed they circumcife the Grand Signior’s children ; in this place the 
grand fignior reviews the army before he goes out to war. 

Water has been brought to Conftantinople at great expence, and is very neceflary in 
this countrywhere they drink it in fuch great quantities, and ufe fo much for wafhing and 
bathing ; and the more care has been taken, becaufe a want of it would certainly caufe 
a rebellion in the city; for this purpofe they formerly made fo many large cifterns as 
refervoirs of the water of the aquedud, in cafe it fhould fail; and the great ciftern under 
faint Sophia ferves for that purpofe at this time; the moft anttent aquedué& was built by 
the emperors Valens and Valentinian ; this aqueduct is feen in threeplaces ; it conveys 
water to the city at the diftance of ten miles, being brought for the moft part from places 
three or four miles to the fouth-eaft of the village called Belgrade. ‘Thefe three parts of 
the aqueduét are called the crooked aquedué, the long aqueduct, and the high aqueduct; 
the laft is nearcit to Conftantinople, and receives the water that comes from the other 
two, which are different ftreams ; the crooked aqueduét is fo called, becaufe it makes a 
turn before it croffes the valley from one hill to the other; this aqueduét is executed in 
avery fine tafte; it is a ruftic work, and confifts of three tiers of fine arches one ove> 
another. ‘lhe water firft runs on a wall, and then on twelve arches, for two hundred 
and twenty-one yards; it then turns and croffes the vale on the three tices of arches; in 
the loweft there are four arches, in the middle ten, and there are paffages made through 
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the piers in the length of the aquedu&, by which one paffes to the other fide of the 
valiey; in the uppermoft tier there are twenty-one arches, the feven or eight firft 
arches on each fide are built on the defcent of the hill, two or three on the folid wall, 
and ten over the middle arches; in the upper ftory alfo, there are arches through 
fifteen of the piers, in order to pafs the whole length of the aqueduét, as it has been ob- 
ferved there are through the piers of the middle arches; the aqueduct being in that 
part about fix hundred and feventy-two feet long, and a hundred and {even teet high; 
it isa very magnificent work, and the water is conveyed to it from a rivulet that paffes 
near Belgrade, and muft be the Hydraulis; the water of this river is flopped in two 
different places by a wall built acrofs, fo as tomake two large lakes, and runs in chan- 
nels through the wall, which is built to keep them up: thefe feem to be Turkifh works, 
and defigned as refervoirs of water in cafe the rivulet fhould dry up in fummer, that they 
might be fupplied by two fuch great bodies of water to be let out by lower channels which 
are in the wall, and may be opened on occafion ; from the laft of thefe the water pafles 
to a deep bafon, into which fome other ftreams are brought, and from that it runs 
partly in the channels made on the fide of the hills, and partly on arches over valleys, 
and hollows in the hills, to the crooked aqueduct already defcribed, from which it 
runs on the fides of the hills into another bafon, and fo docs the water of the long 
aqueduét, “and from that bafon it goes in one channel to the high aqueduct. The 
other, called the Long Aqueduét, feems to be a modern work, and, I {uppofe, was 
built by Soliman the magnificent, who is faid to have repaired the other aqucduéts; 
and if it was, it is a work truly worthy of him; and I faw on it a {hort ‘Turkifh infcrip- 
tion: it was built as a further fupply of water to be conveyed by the high aquedué ; 
it is two thoufand two liundred and twenty-nine fect long, eighty-five feet and a half 
high, and the wall is twelve feet thick; it confilts of two ftories of arches one over 
another ; in the lower ftory there are forty-feven arches, and fifty in the upper: at 
the firft defcent, at each end of the hills, the water runs ona long wall: other‘f{treams 
are brought to this water by the fide of the fouthern hill, which paffes likewife on a {mall 
number of arches over the valleys that are in the way. The water of this aquedud, as 
obferved, communicates with the crooked aqueduct, and both run to the high aqueduét, 
which is a vaft mailive ruftic building, by which the water is conveyed over a valley ; 
it is above eight hundred and forty feet long, and one hundred and twelve feet high ; 
it confifts of four large arches, as many over them, and three ftories of {mall ones 
between them, there being nine arches in the upper and lower ftories, and fix in the 
middle one. ‘This irregularity, contrary to the manner of the antients, and the 
arches not being true, gives this aqueduct a very Gothic appearance, though it is a 
work of great expence and magnificence, for the walls are fifteen feet thick; and the 
great arches are zbove fifty feet wide. Afcending by the hill to one of the finall 
arches, there is an arched paffage from it through the wall, confifting of forty-four 
fteps, which leads up to the great arches above, where there is a paflage through the 
piers, as in the crooked aqueduét, and a defcent likewife by ftairs at. the other end : 
from this aqueduct the water runs along the fide of the hills, in channels covered in 
with {tone, there being arches built only in two or three places. This water formerly 
run on thofe arches tu the third valley between the third and fourth hill: but the eaft 
part of that aqueduct being deitroyed,’ the water is conveyed in channels on the ground 
to the feveral parts of the city. About ten years ago a new aqueduct was built to 
fupply Pera, Galata, and the neighbouring villages: the water comes from Bauchicui, 
between Belgrac2 and Botyacderry, and runs acrofs a valley there on an aqueduct 
which conilfts of a great number of arches that are very well built; from this valley it 
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- guns round the hills, and fometimes under ground, and crofiing a low ground it 
rifes in fuch {quare pillars as have been before defcribed, in order to keep the water 
to its height : as it pailes, part of it is conveyed to the villages on the weft fide of the 
canal of the Thracian Bofphorus, and coming near Pera, it rifes in the fame fort of 
pillars, and runs into a refervoir, confifting of many little cells made to contai the water, 
and is conveyed from them to the feveral parts of Pera and Galata, 

‘The point ‘of Galata oppofite to the feraglio was called Cape Metopon. Befhicktath 
is faid to have been formerly called Jafon, trom his touching there; at that piece there 
was a grove of cyprefs trees, and a temple of Apollo. At Ortacui there was a poit 
called Clidium : and lower there was a port in which the veffels of the Rhodians uled to 
lie, which, I fuppofe, is the place where fhips now ride at anchor near Beihicktath, 
when they are ready to fail, becaufe it is difficult to go out of the port with a ilrony 
north wind. ‘The cape at Cruchie‘iné was in the middle ages called Alomaton. ‘he bay 
which had the name of Scala was at Arnautcui; below it is the cape of Ettics ; further 
there is a large bay, on which Bacteiu is fituated : the cape on which the caitle ftands, 
and where the bridge is fuppofed to have been, was called Cape Mercury. ‘Tne belt 
port of the Bofphorus was at the river Ornoufdera, it is called Sarentacopa, and by 
Dionyfius Byzantinus, Leoftenion, Under Thrapia is the rock Catargo: here is a 
{mall rive:, and the port Pharmaias, which is faid to be fo called, becaufe Medee touching 
at this place opened her box of drugs there. ‘The bay of Boiyucdery was called Sinus 
Saronicus from an altar there to Saron of Megara; the point of this bay to the north 
was called Amilton and Tripition by the Greeks. ‘The convent of Mavro Molo higher 
up was deftroyed, becaufe it was a place of debauchery for failors and otler inferior 
people. As to the Cyanean rock on the Europe fide ; at the foot of it there is a 
white marble pillar broken into three or four pieces, and a Corinthian capital near it ; 
the fhaft is two feet in diameter ; above on the rock is what has been thought by fome 
to have been its pedeital ; it is about three feet in diameter, and has round it four 
feltoons joined by bulls heads: there are many names on it, which feem to have been 
cut by people that came there. The name of Auguftus, mentioned -by fome authors, 
I fuppole, is SEBASTVS, which is cut on the ftone in Roman characters, much better 
than the other, and very near to the bafe of the pedeftal: this is more juftly thought 
to be an altar to Apollo, which the Romans placed on this rock ; though from the 
holes for irons both above and below, it feems as if fome other ftones were fixed to 
it, which would rather incline one to conclude that it was the pedeftal of a pillar. 
On the continent near this ifland is the light houfe of Europe, which is a high tower. 
Going along the coaft of the Euxine fea in Thrace towards the welt, the firft place 
mentioned is Phinopolis, which feems to be the court of Phineus, from which the Ar- 
gonauts went (after they had been ftopped by contrary winds) to the Afia fide, and 
facrificed to the twelve gods: it is pofi,ble this place put in the Tables was on the weft 
fide of that broad cape, which is about two leagues to the welt of the cape at the 
entrance of the Bofphorus, where I {aw a fquare tower on the height with fome anti.t 
ftones in it. I obferved here in the fea clifts a layer of earth about three feet chicl, 
which appears like planks of timber burnt to a coal. About eighteen miles to tue 
welt-of this tower was Philea, or Phrygia on the Palus Phileatina; this place is about 
the fame diftance alfo from Belgrade: what is called the lake is a fort of ruip): that 
winds into the land, and there are fome rivulets that run into it; as well as 1 could 
learn there is a bank. of {and before the mouth of it, which is covered with water in 
winter, and when the wind blows ftrong from the north; there is now » fmall port on 


the outfide of it, The town was on a peninfula at the eaft end of the gulph, on Mist 
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high ground to the weit and north, having a gentle defcent to the fouth: on the eaft - 
fice *: was defended with a wall, a great part of which is ftill remaining, and is called 
by the Turks Dourkous, town and lake; if there had been a good entrance for fhipping, 
this town, which is not a mile in circumference, would have been. very finely fituated 
for trade. Halmedyflus or Salmedyffus is faid to have been forty miles further ; they 
informed me of a port twenty miles off, which, if I miftake not, is called Aiade ; itis 
well frequented, and probably is the antient Halmedyflus, though there feems to be a 
miftake im the diftance. I was informed that there are fome ruins there, efpecially of 
the wall that was built by the emperor Anaftafius acrofs the neck of the peninfula to 
Selivré, the old Selymbria. I was informed that this place is about thirty-fix miles 
from Selivré, and as far from Conttantinople. All the country this way is a very rich 
foil, and abounds with wood; and the village of Belgrade is fituated in a wood; the 
Englifh, Swedifh, and Dutch Ambafladors refide there in fummer, where they have 
cool thady walks in the woods by the two large bafons of water which are to fupply the 
aqueduct, : 


Cuap. IN. — Of Selivree, and Adrianople. 


1 SET out with the caravan from Conftantinople for Adrianople, on the feventh of 
July in the afternoon; the road is to the fouth welt, through an open fertile coun- 
try, which is uneven as far as Sclivree : it is to be obferved that the prefent road to 
Adrianop!> goes out at the Sclivree gate ; and that the Adrianople gate is at a confider- 
-able diftance from it to the weft; through which, doubtlefs, the antient road to Adria- 
nople went, though it is now difufed, probably becaufe it is a more uneven country. 
Near a league from Conftantinople, to the left of the road, there it a large building 
called Bayreut-Han [The Powder Houfe], where all the powder is made for the ufe of 
Conftantinople, and the places on the Black Sea; and the fhips take itin there. Five 
miles from Conftantinople there is a fmall town called [The Little Bridge], from a 
bridge there near the fea, over the outlet of a lake 3 as well as I could learn, the lake 
receives a fimall river into it, which probably is the Bathenius of Ptolemy. We ftopped 
here for about two hours, and then travelled almoft three hours till midnight, and lay 
in a meadow near the road. On the eighth we went feven miles to a town called 
The Great Bridge, where there is a large bridge over the mouth of another lake, into 
which probably the river Athyra of Ptolemy falls. Ten miles further is a village on 
the fea called Camourgat; and near a league beyond it there is a fmall town called 
Pevadofe, fituated on a rocky eminence over the fea. Twelve miles beyond this 
we arrived at Selivree, the Selymbria of Ptolemy, fituated very near the fea to the weft 
of tne old city, the walls of which are entire, and ftand on a finall eminence; the old 
and new town together are about a mile in circumference ; it is probable that the wall 
formerly mentioned went acrofs from the old town to the Black Sea. The Greeks 
and Armenians have each an old church adorned with Mofaic of the middle ages ; 
about one of them I faw a relief of a man, with a pole or fpear in one hand, and in 
the other a long shield that refted on the ground. ‘The old town is thinly inhabited ; 
the prefent city, which is a poor place, is to the weft of it, and is chiefly fubfifted by 
being a great thoroughfare. I paifed the day at Selivree in the kane, and in feeing the 
‘antiquities, and fet forward in the evening ; going our of the town we faw a. party of 
Tartars with their bows flung about their bodics. From Selivree the remainder of the 
way to Adriancple was near welt, and in ten miles we came to a {mall town called 
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Keliclee which might be Melantias of the Itinerary, faid to be at the river Athyrag* : 
we lay in the fields about a mile further; and on the ninth travelled five mules fo_ 
Chourley, which feems to be Izhrallon of the Itinerary, which is mentioned as eighteen 
miles from Heraclea in the way to Adrianople: both the Greeks and Armenians have 
achurch here, and I faw an infcription in the Armenian church-yard, which makes 
mention of a Perinthian, and probably this place was in the diftri@ of Perinthus, called 
afterwards Heraclea, and at prefent Heraclee. I faw alfo “about the town feveral marble 
covers of coffins, and ruins of a wall built with brick and ftone, which feem to be 
the remains of an antient enclofure. The fituation of Chourley is very beautiful, on a 
rifing ground, commanding a view as far as the fea, and is computed to de: five 
-hours from Heraclee, and four from Rodofto; we ftaid here till the evening, and: 
went about two hours further, and lay in the fields near a village calted- Bolavanna ; 
on the tenth we went about two hours to a town called Borgas, which: from. the 
name, as well as fituation, feems to be the antient Bergulas : we travelled in 'the even- 
ing eight miles further to Baba, where there is a beautiful large Turkifh bridge over a 
{mail river, a fine mofque, and an old church entire, built of brick ; this may be Bur-- 
tudizum. We went eight miles further,. and lay in the open air; on the eleventh we 
travelled four miles to Hapfa, which is eight from Adrianople, and feems to be 
Oftudizum. : 
Adrianople was firft called Orxeftes, and had. its prefent name from. the impgovements. 
made in it by the emperor Adrian ; the Turks call it Edrineh ; the town is fituated on 
a rifing ground, and on the plain at the foot of it: the antient city feems to-have been 
on the plain, where great part of the walls remain, though they feem. to: be of the 
middle ages, and there are many infcriptions which make mention of the later Greek 
emperors who repaired them. ‘The river Meritcheh, which below is the antient Heber, 
runs to the fouth of the town, and is joined by two other rivers a little lower, one of 
which, called the Ardah,. is navigable from Philopopoli by. floats, and mutt be the: Heber 
above the conflux ; the other is called the Tounfah. The Meritcheh is a fine river when 
it is joined by the other two, and is. navigable down to Enos, a town at the mouth of 
the river which retains its old name ; but as there are fome fhallows in the river, they 
do not navigate it in the fummer months, Adrianople is very delightfully fituated, in a 
beautiful plain, watered by three rivers: the fhops which are well built and furnifhed, 
and the kanes are within the city walls, but moft of the people live on the height 
over the old city, which is a more advantageous fituation, where moft of the heufes 
have their gardens, and enjoy a very fine profpect: they have two or three beautiful 
mofques on the outfide of the city ; the largeft may vie with the beft in Conftantinople, 
and is built in a good tafte. There are two mofques in the city which were churches ; 
and there are two large verd antique pillars in the portico of one of them. This is ‘one 
of the four royal cities in which the grand figniors have made their refidence; the 
feraglio is to the weft of the town, and of the river Meritcheh, which rans both on 
the weft and fouth fides of the city; it is built on a fine plain fpot, and there is a 
large meadow towards the river planted with trees ; befides the principal building for 
the grand fignior, which did not feem to be large, there are many little houfes in the 


* The port at the mouth of the river Athyras was called Navale Melantiacum. This place was in 
the road to Conitantinople from Heraclea, and was twenty-nine miles from the former, probably by a 
hort way acrofs the country :, between it and Heraclea was Cenophruriof, which is faid to be between 
Selymbria and the river Athyras ; but as Heraclea is but fourteen miles from Selivree, the diftances of” 
thofe two places from Heraclea is much too great, Cccnophrurion ought to be comscted to fourteen, 
and Melantiada to thirteen, 
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garderis for the ladies, and in other parts for the great officers} .and:-as they are low; 
it has the appearance of a Carthufian cloyiter.. Nobody is permitted to enter this 
ieraglio without a particular order from Conitantinople, The Bottangee-bathaw refides 
3a one part of it, to whom mo% of the country belongs as far as Philopopoli, and a 
Sreat territory round about it, of which he is the governor; and he is not fubject 
to the Boflangee-bafhaw at Conftantinople. On the hill to the welt of the teraglio 
there is a large fummer-houfe which belongs to the grand fignior, from which there is 
a fine prefpect of the city, and all the country round, 

The city is governed ‘by the janitzer aga; it is a place of great trade, fupplying 
all the country with goods brought by land from Conftantinople, and from Smyrna, 
and other paris by fea, and up the river ; they have a great plenty of all forts of 
provifions ; they alfo make filk, which is chiefly ufed for their own manufaétures, 
‘Lhe wine of this place, which is mofltly red, is very ftrong and well-flavoured, and 
they have all forts of fruits in great perfection : the Greeks have an archbifhop here. 
There is a village called Demerlata, about a league to the fouth-weft of the town, 
where Charles the twelfth, king of Sweden, refided fome years, till he was removed 
to Demotica, as it is imagined, by the inftigation of his enemies, who, it is faid, thought 
that this place was too near the great road. ‘The French have two or three houtes 
here, an¢ aconful: the Englifh alfo have a perfon with confular power to aét for 
them, though they have litle bufinefs; but formerly when there was war with the 
emperor ‘they had their factors here, and fold a confiderable quantity of cloth, tin, 
and lead... When I was at Adrianople I faw the entrance of an ambaffador extraor- 
dinary from the emperor, on the conclufion of the peace, 


Crap. IV. — Of Demotica, Rodofto, and Gallipoli. 


WE left Adrianople on the feventeeth, travelied fouthwards, and paffed through a 
village called Ahercui, where there is a large kane for the grand fignior’s camels, 
which are bred in that country: we went in between the hills, and arrived at De- 
miotica oa a finall river called Kefeldele-fu, which falls into the Meritcheh about a 
mile to the north-eaft; it is near twelve miles from Adrianople: the prefent town 
is chiefly on the north and eaft fide of the hill, where the antient town was likewife 
fituated, which is fuppofed to be Dyme ; there are remains of the walls of a caftle, 
and of feveral artificial grottos: the Chriftians live on the eaft fide of the hill, and 
have two churches. Charles the twelfth, of Sweden, lived at this place for fome 
time: I was informed that he commonly rode out every afternoon, and that fome few 
of his followers, who were given to gallantry, were obliged to be very fecret in thofe 
aflairs, the king having been always very remarkable for the {tri@eft chaftity ; drog- 
germen and people of great confideration often came to him. I fhould conjecture that 
Plotinopolis was higher up the river on which Demotica ftands, as frajanopolis was 
twenty-two miles from it in the way to the city of Heraclea. ‘The hills that run along 
from the fouth-weft to the north-caft near Adrianople feem to be mount Rhodope. 
Between Adricnople and Plotinopolis, there was a place called Nicaea, where it is faid 
the Arians drew up a confeffion of taith in order to impole on the world, the place 
being of the fame name as the city where the famous council was held. On the 

i.)teenth we went a mile to the north-ealt to the river Meritcheh, which is here 
very rapid; we crofled it’on a flat bottomed boat, and travelled feven miles near calt 
through a very fine country to Ouzoun-Kupri [The Long Bridge], a town fo called 
from a bridge built acrofs the plain, and over the fmall river Erganeh to the welt 
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of the town, which overflows the plain in winter, being near half a mile long, and con- 
fits of a hundred and feventy arches; it is built of hewn ftone, and is a very great 
work, If Dyme was between Plotinopolis and ‘frajanopolis, this would be the moft 
likely place for the latter ; at prefent it is only a finall town, having very few Chriftians 
in it, and no church. We went fixteen miles further to the eaft to another fmall town 
called Jeribol, which feems to be a corruption from Hierapolis ; this poffibly might be 
Apris, where the roads from Trajanople to Heraclea and Gallipoli feem to Have 
parted ; we lay at this place, and on the nineteenth went eight hoursto Rodo‘to. The 
whole country of Thracel paffed through from Conftantinople is an exceeding rich 
foil, which produces in the downs the greateft plenty of herbage I ever faw in places 
entirely unimproved, and a great quantity of excellent corn, and alfo fome flax; 
the country is moftly uneven, and has very little wood in it; fo that the an- 
tients, who fay Thrace is a barren country, except near the fea, were very ‘much 
miftaken. Rodofto is the old Bifanthe, afterwards called Rhedeftus, and in the 
Itinerary Refifton ; it is fituated in a very large bay on: the fea, and up the fide 
of the ‘hills, the town being near a mile in length; it is chiefly inhabited by 
Turks, though there are feveral Greek and Armenian families in the town; the 
latter have one church and the Greeks five, and their archbifhop of Heraclea has 
a houfe here; they make exceeding good wine, and it is a place of greac export” 
of corn for Conttantinople. ‘The late princes Ragotfki zefided in this town, in,a palace 
where feveral of their adherents now live, and receive their penfions from the porte. 
To the north-eaft is Heraclea the old Perinthus, about the point that makes this great 
bay to the north. When I arrived at this place I paid off my janizary, and the next 
day he came and faid he was not fatisfied, that he expeéted to have been longer with 
me, and if I would not give him more he would oblige the conful at Adrianople to pay 
him, and at laft threatened me with the mequime or court of juftice; but as he could 
not intimidate me, I heard no more of him; and on the twentieth embarked for 
Gallipoli, where I arrived on the twenty-firft. This is the antient Callipolis, finely 
fituated at the northern entrance of the Hellefpont on rifing grounds, and on the 
fouth fide of them, fo that it makes no appearance coming to it from the 
north, Lampfacus is on the other fide in Afia, about a league further to the 
fouth ; a village called Shardack, being direétly oppofite to Gallipoli; this city, 
though it is three, miles in circumference, is but a poor place, and has very little 
trade. The upper parts of the town, where the people chiefly live, are pleafant, and 
the houfes have gardens to them ; the fhops are in the lower part of the town, There 
is a litle rivulet to the weft of the city, and to the fouth a {mall enclofed port, and 
a fine bafon within the walls which is not now ufed; the old ruined caftle is above 
it to the north. ‘To the eaft of the port there are about twenty ruined houfes, which 
were built along the fhore for the reception of gallies, probably during the time of the 
Greek emperors. Near a fimall bay to the north of the city, and on the Propontis, 
there is a fine powder houfe, where all the fhips of the grand fignior take in their 
powder that go out into the Mediterranean. There are about three hundred Greek 
tamilies here, they have two churches, at one of which the archbifhop of Heraclea has 
a houfe, in which his fuflragan bifhop refides; there are fome families of Jews here, . 
As paflergers often {top at this port in their way between Smytna and Conftantinople, 
and other parts, fo the plague is frequently brought to this city. About two leagues 
to the north of Gallipoli is the narroweft part or neck of this peninfula, which was com- 
puted to be about five miles broad ; there were three towns on it, one to.tae welt called 
Cardia on the bay Melanis, which makes. the peninfula; one in the middle called 
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Lyfimachia, which is thought to be a large village on the height called Boulaiyere ;- 
it was built by Lyfimachus, who deftroyed Cardia, and was afterwards demolifhed by 
the Thracians, and rebuilt by Antiochus: the third town was Paétye to the eaft, which 
might be either in a fhallow bay rather to the fouth-eaft and by eaft of Boulaiyere, or 
ona little bay, fomething more to the north than that village, where a {mall rivulet 
falls into the fea. There was a wall acrofs this neck of land, and a town near it, 
which on this account was called in the Greek language Macrontychon [the Long 
Wall]. - Going to the fouth, a little north of the narrow paflage, where, 1 fuppofe, 
Seftus and Abydus were fituated, there is a ruin of an old caftle or town on the 
height, about half a mile from the fea ;-it is called Acbafh, and is the abode ofa 
de-vithe; this probably was 2gos, where the Athenians loft their liberty, being 
defeated by the Lacedamonians, and that the rather, becaufe by the beft information 
that I could get, there is a rivulet there as there was at /Egos, which went by the fame 
name, and was to the fouth of the fuppofed Seftus, which I imagine was not where the 
caftle now is, for reafons I have already mentioned ; there is a deep bay here, at the 
bottom of which is a large village called Maydos ; this probably is the port Ccelus 
[Keido;], which might have its name from the great hollow or bay ; and it is def- 
cribed as fouth of Seftus. At this port the Athenians beat the Lacedzmonians by fea, 
and ere‘ted a trophy at Cynoffema, or the tomb of Hecuba, which I fuppofe to have 
been the prefent European caftle, commonly thought to be Seftus, being a high point 
of land to the fouth of that port, and fo very proper for the ereétion of a trophy, on 
account of a vi€tory gained in that harbour. Cynofema alfo is mentioned as oppofite 
to the river Rodius, which feems to be the river at the caftle over againft it on the 
Afia fide. Alopeconefus was at the weftern cape of the fouth end of the peninfula; 
the eaftern cape was called Maftufia, where the outer caftle of Europe is fituated, in 
which a pafha always refides, To the north of it isa little bay, and a fine fpot of 
ground, which probably was the fite of Eleus; the tower or fepulchre of Protefilaus is 
mentioned near it, as well as a {mall temple to him. 


Cuap. V.—Of Mount Athos 


WE embarked at Lemnos, and landed at Monte Santo, as it is called by the 
Europeans, on the eighth of September; it is the antient mount Athos in Macedonia, 
now called both by Greeks and Turks, Haion Horos [The Holy Mountain] by reafon 
that there are fo many convents on it; to which the whole mountain belongs ; it is 
a promontory which extends almoft dire@ly from north to fouth, being joined to 
the continent by a neck of land about a mile wide, through which fome hiftorians 
fey Xerxes cut a chaimel, in order to carry his army a fhort way by water, from one 
bay to the other; which feems very improbable; nor did I fee any fign of fuch a 
work : the bay of Contefla to the north of this neck of land was called by: the antients 
Strymonicus; to the fouth is the bay of Monte Santo, antiently called Singiticus, 
and by the Greeks at this day Amouliane, from an ifland of that name at the bottom 
of it, between which and the gulph of Salonica is the bay of Haia-Mamma, called by 
the antients Toroaxzus. The’northern cape of this promontory is called cape Laura, 
and is the promontory Nymphzum of the antients; and the cape of Monte Santo 
feems to be the promontory Acrathos: over the former is the higheft fammit of mount 
Athos ; all the other parts of it, though hilly, being low in comparifon of it; it is a 
very fteep rezky height” covered with pine trees; if we fuppofe the perpendicular 
height of it to be four miles from the fea, though I think it cannot be fo much, it 
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.> «may béeafily computed if its fhadow could reach to Lemnos, which they fay, is eighty 
miles diftant, though I believe it is nct above twenty leagues. e 

There are-on-Monte Santo twenty convents, ten’ on the north fide; and ten on the 
fouth, moft of them near the fea, there being only two-on the eaft fide, and three 
on the weft, that are above a mile from the water, the cape itfelf not being above 
two leagues wide. Many of thefe conyents are very poor; fome indeed ‘have 
eftates abroad, and moft of them fend out priefts to collect charity, and the perfon 
who returns with the-greateft fum of money is commonly made goumenos vr abbot, 
till another brings in.a greater. ‘They pay a certain price for their lands, and a boftangi 
refides in their town to receive it, and to protect them againft injuries; every convent — 
alfo pays a poll tax for a certain number. It is thought that they are obliged to give 
lodging and provifions to all comers; but where perfons are able they always expect 
charity; no female animal, except thofe that are wild, is permitted on this mount. 
Their manner of living is much the fame as that of mount Sinai; they ‘never eat 
meat. The priefts and waiters, when in their refectory, wear the hood on their heads, 
and a long black cloak; anda perfon from a pulpit reads fome book’ in the vulgar 
Greek all the time they eat. In every convent they have many chapels adjoining to 
their rooms, probably fitted up by. particular perfons, out of their devotion to fome 
faint ; there are alfo houfes with chapels to them all over the lands of the convents ; 
which they call Kellia, and might formerly be the cells of hermits, but are now in- 
habited only by a caloyer or two, who take care of the gardens or vineyards adjoining : 
‘thuic houfes which are on their eftates at’a diftance from the convents_they call 
Metokia. Befides their lay caloyers, they have alfo hired fervants to labour, called - 
Men of the world [Keeyixo:].. They have no manner of iearning among them, ‘nor 
do they fo much as teach the antient Greek, though I was informed they did ; fo that 
the priefts lead very idle unprofitable lives: and confidering them in a political view, 
any one would think that two or three thoufand perfons would be much: better em- 
ployed in the world in propagating the Chriftian race-in a country where the number is 
daily diminifhing ; fo that in this refpeét it is the policy of the Turks to encourage this 
life. Some of their convents have been founded by princes of Bulgaria, Servia, and 

 ‘Walachia, and are filled with:people of thofe countries; and thefe priefts are fo extremely 
‘ignorant, that they can neither talk nor read the vulgar Greek. The convents are 
built.round a court with a church in the middle; four of them on the eaft fide 
are the largeft and richeft, and of them Laura is the chief, and has the greateft 
intereft and: command over the reft, and the monks of it are efteemed .the moft 
polifhed, as well as the moft politic; Iveroné and Vatopede are the moft beautiful 
both in their building and fituation on the water; the fourth is Calandari: four 
or five convents on the weft fide are very curioufly fituated, being built-on high recks 
over the water. 

When I landed I went firft to the convent of Laura, where Neophytus, archbifhop 
of Naupactus and Larta refided; he had refigned his archbifhopric above twenty 
years. I was condu¢ted.to their refeCtory to fee them dine, and to the archbifhop’s 
apartment, at whofe table I always eat. ‘The marble font in the church feemed to be 
an antient vafe. On the ninth, I went to vifit the monafteries cn the north fide of 
the hill- and in four hours came to the poor convent of -Caracallo, where we took fome 
refrefhment, and in an hour more came to the convent Philotheo, which I viewed, and ~ 
went on to the monattery of Iveroné, which is delightfully fituated on a flat {pot near 
the fea in the middle of beautiful meadows ; it is a large convent,where Fwas very civilly 
entertained, preffed much to ftay, and iaw an old bifhop of Lemnos, who had refigned, 
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and an archimandrite of Mufcovy, who had travelled in:that country. .Ithen-wentby _ . 
Wetes.an hour to the north to the poor convent Stravro Niketa, where I was ve! civilly} 
entertained. by ‘the archbifhop of Philippi and Drame, who had fefigned ; he con- 
duéted me to the orangery, and prefented me with’a bough loaded with lemons. 
*Aged prelates often refign their bifhopricks, and come to thefe convents, in order to 
end their: days in a quiet retirement. .I went by water an hour further to the 
convent Pantocratori, where I lay; the abbot had travelled in Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and talked Italian. This convent was founded by John prince of Wallachia, 
who with fome of his family are buried in it. I here faw a hermit at fome diftance in 
- a wood ; he lived.in a hut almoft inacceflible, by reafon of the briars; they faid, he 
was a hundred years old, and had lived there forty years; he had no chapel, not being 
obliged either to attend the facrament, or to adminifter it, or perform any offices of the 
church ; he had.nothing on but a coarfe coat.and trowfers, without a fhirt. On the 
tenth, we rowed to the large convent of Vatopede,-where I received great civilities ; 
and they fent to my boat prefents of fruit and other things. . We went two hours to 
the north to the convent of faint Simenus, built. by Pelifena daughter of Arcadius. 
‘We here mounted on. mules, and-went half an hour through pleafant fields to Kilan- 
dari convent, which is one. of the four great ones, and was founded for Servians, by 
Stephen ‘king of Servia; the monks feemed to be very ignorant, and I was but very 
indifferently accommodated, On the eleventh, we went two hours up the hills tothe 
fouth to. the convent Zographo; they fay, it was founded’ by a nephew of Juftinian 
for Bulgarians : “it is two miles both from the convents Caftamoneto aad Dokiario 3 we 
went to the.fea on the fouth fide. of the cape, and arrived at Dokiario convent; we 
afterwards failed a mile to the poor convent of St. George Zenopho ; and tafted a falt 
water in the way, which is foft and. purges ; we then went by water to Simopetra con- 
vent, and afterwards to St. Gregorio and St. John Dionyfius, where we lay. On the 
twelfth, we went by water to the monaftery of St. Paul, from which we rid two miles 
round the hills over the fea to the hermitages of St. Anne, near the moft fouthern 
extremity of the cape; ‘they’ confift of about ‘forty houfes, inhabited by near a hun- 
dred hermits: they are fituated in a femicircular hollow of the hill; there are fome 
hermits alfo near the convent of faint John Dionyfius, and near Simopetra: two or three 
hermits live in each of the houfes. Some of them who retire in this manner have 
little fortunes of their own, and live on their gardens, and what bread or corn they 
can either get from the convents, or purchafe; and when I was there, they were bufy 
in gathering and drying their figs, raifins, and nuts; they make alfo a fmall quantity 
of wine and brandy for their own ufe; fome of them work and make wooden fpoons, 
or carve images of devotions. On Sundays and holidays they go to the church of 
St. Anne, which is common.to them all, where they thew the hand of that faint ;. this 
place is four miles from Laura, and from the higheft fummit of the hill. We returned 
to faint Paul’s, and went by water to Simopetra, which is the moft curious of all the 
convents, as to its fituation ; it is built on a rock which rifes up out of the fide'of the 
hill towards the top of ‘it, the whole hill being covered with trees ; an ‘aqueduét adds 
greatly to the beauty of the profpeét, which -confifts of three ftories’ of arches ;~it 
conveys the water to the convent from the neighbouring height. -On the thirteenth, 
we went to the convent of Zeropotamo, where, in the ‘front of the church, there is a 
’ curious old relief of faint Demetrius in verd antique; and in the walls of the con- 
“vent I faw two antient heads. We went a mile and a half to the poor convent of 
Rufikon, which is to the eaft of Zenopho; we went arf hour further to a large con- 
vent not half 2 mile from Cares, which is the only town on Monte Santo, and is 
: 5 “9 about 


“js the moft pleafant part of all ‘the mountain. ~The land of this place belongs~tc fe- - 
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about the middle of it, fituated towards the top of the height on the north fide,” and 


veral’convents, and moft of them have houfes and gardens here. © The town’is inha- 
bited by caloyers, who*have their fhops, atid fell fuch things as there isa demand 
for ; the only artifts they have are thofe that make cutlery ware and beads, and carve 
reliefs very curioufly in wood, either on croffes or in hiftory pieces; and here they 


“have a market every Saturday, when the people at the diftance of three or four:days 


journey bring in corn, and other provifions; all they fend out from their mountain 
being thofe trinkets they make, and walnuts, chefnuts, common nuts, and fome black 


cattle which they buy, and fell when they are fit for the market; they are alfo fup- 
plied in part from abroad with wine; the cold, as it happened this year, very often. 


deftroying their grapes. Many houfes and gardens in Cares are purchafed of the 
convents by two or three caloyers for their fives, who cultivate their gardens, make 
thofe images, and lead very agreeable independent lives. 

Moft of the monks on this mountain are what they call Stavrophori, from: a crofs 
they wear under their caps worked ‘on a piece: of cloth, whichis called Stavromene, 
to which alfo they tie a very fmall crofs made of wood ; thefe have taken the vow on 
them, and then they can never eat meat, nor leave this life ; whereas in other convents 
there are very few of them. As to thofe of the higheft ftate in the monattic life, called 
by them the Monks of;the Megalofkema, I believe there are very few of them, though 


I was told fome old men in their infirmaries, who were paft the world, had taken: this - 


vow on them, which is an entire renunciation of the world, ‘of property, and of all 


office; and employ, and an obligation to greater internal exercifes of d-votion: the. 


hermit I faw in the wood, if I do not miftake, was of this fort. 


Cuap. VI.—Of Theffalonica, and the places in the way to it. 


FROM this country of men, into which none of the fair fex are permitted to enter, 
we fet forward by land to Salonica on the fourteenth, with a little caravan, and went 


northwards to the gulph of Conteffa, our journey afterwards being moftly to the welt. © 


We came to the ifthmus, or neck of land; by which this land is joined to the country 


_ to the weft; the whole length of Monte Santo being about thirty miles: at the north- 


eaft extremity of it there is a-fmall cape which extends into the gulph to the north, and, 
I fuppofe, is the promontory Acrathos. On the north fide of the bay they fhewed me 
a port called Efborus, which may be Conteffa of the maps, and poffibly the antient 
port of Amphipolis; the point to the north, which makes this bay, is not. brought 
out far enough to the eaft in the common maps, for it appears to me. that there was 
another bay to the north of this ; the whole, according to the fea-charts, being the bay of 
Conteffa. ‘At the weft end of this bay I was fhewn another porf called Erifo, wheres they 
fay, there are ruins of an old city called Paliocaftro, which might be Acanthus, to 
which Xerxes led his army: to the north of this was Stagira, where Ariftotle was 
born. The river Strymon, which was the bounds of Macedonia to the north, fell into 
the fea at this gulph ; it is made to have two mouths, one of which might fall into this 
fouth part of the gulph, the other into the north part. To the north-eaft of the Stry- 
mon. was the country called Macedonia Adjecta, inhabited by thé Edones ; it extended 
to the Neftus, and was a part of Thrace conquered by king Philip, and added to. Ma- 
cedonia. To the. gph of that country I faw Thaffus, a large ifland, with four o* 
five villages on if, being famous among the antients for excellent white. marble, and 
for its mines of gold. 1 was well informed. that in one part of the“fland are many 
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" grayes.and. coffins cut out of the rock ; it is forty miles from Lemnos, and oppofite to 
Cavella and oe Deon ‘The part of Macedonia from mount Athos to the peninfula 
of Pallene, or Phiesra, was called Chalcidice. ek . 

‘We foon. came into an improved country inhabited by Chriftians, and lay at Palaio- 
ceri, On the fixteenth we proceeded on our Journey, and having gone about half way, 
J faw at fome diftance to the north a long narrow lake called Bazaruke, where there is 
- alake in Dewit’s map, which, accordi ig to that, empties itfelf into the Singitic bay. 

We lay at Ravanah; and on the feventeenth, about ten miles from Salonica, we de- 
fcended into a fine plain, in which runs afmall ftream that mutt be the river Cha- 
brius; there isa falt pool near the fea, which, I fuppofe, is about the mouth of it, 
Four miles from Salonicain the fame road are hot baths, the waters are only lukewarm, 
- and I thought there was a mixture of falt and fulphur in them ; thefe are probably thofe 
baths from which Theflalonica was firft called Therma, and gave the name of Thermai- 
cus to this great bay, which is now called the Bay of Salonica ; the city being fituated 
about the north-eaft corner of it, and has the forementioned plain to the north eaft, 
fome hills to the north weft, and a great plain to the fouth welt, extending beyond view 
to the fouth, I fuppofe to the mountains Olympus and Pierus, and the other mountains 
near Lariifa, In this plain, and near it, were many places very famous in antient hiftory. 
The country about ‘Theflalonica was-called Amphaxitis, the river Echedorus ran through 
it, which is faid to have been drunk dry by the army of Xerxes; to the north on this 
-river was the country called Mygdonia; the rivers Axius and Lydias likewife run 
through this plain ; between them the country was called Bottiza, in which Pella was 
fituated, where the kings of Macedon refided, from Philip the father of Alexander the 
great, down to Perfes, and where Alexander the great was born. To the fouth of the river 
Axius in Emathia was Edeflaor Age, fifty-nine miles from Theffalonica, in the Roman 
toad ; Diocletianopolis and Pella being between. thefe places. In Age the kings of 
Macedon refided before they removed to Pella, and it continued to be their burial 
place. Between the Lydias and the Aliacmon was the country called Pieria, in which 
was Methoné; at the fiege of. this city king Philip loft his eye; here alfo was Pydna, 
near which the Romans vanquifhed Perfes, and put an end to the kingdom of Macedon. 
To the weft of thefe places was Berrhoea, fifty-one miles from Theffalonica ; of the 
people of this place faint Paul teftifies that they were more noble than the Theffalo- 
nians, in that they received the word with all gladnefs : near mount Olympus was Dius, 
where Alexander fet up the bronze ftatues made by Lyfippus of thofe brave men wha 
died on the Granicus in the battle againft the Perfians. ‘It is to be obferved, that many 
places both in Syria and Afia Minor, have the names of places in thefe parts, which 
were doubtlefs given them by colonies that went out of Greece, and by the kings of 
Syria, and the Greeks that followed them, after the time of Alexander the great, who 
were doubtlefs fond of giving the Greek names of their own native country, to thofe 
ftrange places they went to inhabit, as of mount Olympus, Pieria, Magnefia, Hera- 
clea, Berrhoea, ‘and many others. 
Theffalonica is faid to have its name from its foundrefs Theffalonica, filter of Alex. 
ander the great: the prefent walls, which feem moftly to have been built under the 
‘Greek emperors, are five or fix miles in circumference, taking in the plain ground on 
which the-city now ftands; it goes up to the top of the hill, and joins to the caftle, 
the prefent city not taking up above half the ground: enclofed within the walls, which 
were well repaired when the war broke out with the émperor. The walls come very 
near the fea, and the boats are’ drawn up on the beach} there being no quay; the 
fixcets are not well laid out, and the houfes are ill built of unburnt brick, having gar- 
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.* dens to moft of them. There are in the city fome few remains of antiqui 5 One of - 


. 


the prineipal is a very grand triumphal arch much ruined, but in the perfection of the 
{culpture, and coftlinefs of the work, it feems to ‘rival any arch that remains ; it con- 
fifted of three arches built of brick and cafed with marble. One member of the cornice 
under the {pring of the arch is worked with one row of leaves like the Corinthian 
order ; there were niches in the fronts between the arches ; the piers all round were 
adorned with three compartments of reliefs one over another, as of fome proceffion’ 5: 
the reliefs are four feet two inches deep, and are divided from one another by other 
reliefs which are a foot broad, and confift. of running boughs and flowers; the reliefs 
are much defaced, but feem.to have been cut in very great perfe€tion, and the arch 
is faid to be of the time of the Antonines; it is probable, that the upper part was 
adorned in proportion to the reft, but whatever ornaments there were hey ate now 
deftroyed ; as the arch feems to be low in proportion, it may be conjeCtured that there 
was another compartment of reliefs alfo covered by the earth. ‘The fhops and houfes 
are built about it in fuch a manner, that it was difficult to take the meafures, efpeciall 
of the middle arch, which I have given by the beft computation T could make. 
Another piece of antiquity is the remains of a very fine Corinthian colonnade, it confifts 
of five pillars of Cipolino; the’ capitals are of exquifite workmanthip ; the pillars, two 
feet in diameter, are nine feet two inches apart; the frieze is fluted, and on the enta-- 
blature is a fort of an Attic order of fquare pilafters with an architrave over it, the 
other parts of the entablature being taken away, if ever there were more; but the 
greateft beauty of this colonnade are four alt-reliefs in both fronts, between the Attic 
pilafters, of a perfon as big as life; to the eaft is a Bacchus, Mercury, and two Vic- 
tories ; to the weft Leda, a woman, a naked man, and a woman in profile, with 
fomething in her-left hand held up; the fculpture of all of them is exceedingly fine : 
by this difpofition one would alfo imagine, that this was a triumphal monument in an, 
extraordinary tafte, it being otherwife difficult to conceive how two fronts of fuch a 
colonnade could appear to advantage. Within the fouth gate of the city, there is'an 
antient gateway or triumphal arch remaining of hewn ftone ; on each fide to the fouth 
there is a relief about three feet long, and two and a half wide. There are feveral 
mofques in the city which were formerly churches; that which carries the greateft 
mark of antiquity, is the rotundo, and if it was not an antient. temple, it was cer 
tainly built when Chriftianity was firft publickly eftablifhed, though I imagine it to. 
have been.a heathen temple, and probably a pantheon; the walls are very thick, and 
built of good brick ; the chapels round it are arched over with double arches of brick, 
excepting the two entrances to the weft and fouth; there are in them oblong fquare 
niches which appear like windows, and are now filled up; above thefe the wall is 
not, I fuppofe, fo thick by twelve feet, and over every one of thefe apartments 
there is an arched nich. The cupola is adorned with mofaic work, appearing like 
eight frontifpieces of very grand buildings, the perfpective of which feemed to be very 
good; the apartment oppofite to the entrance is lengthened out to twenty-feven paces, 
and ends in a femicircle, which, if it was a temple, I fuppofe muft have been added 
by the Chriftians for the altar. They fhew a fepulchre to the eaft of this mofque, 
in which, they fay, Ortagi Effendi is buried, who took the city. ~ The moft beautiful 
mofque-in. the town, which was a church, is that which had the name of faint Deme- 
trius; it is feventy-one paces long, and forty-one broad; there are on each fide a, 
double colonnade of white marble pillars,each fupporting its gallery, with pillars 
over them ;° the gallery fipported by the inner rows of piliars being wider the gallery 
of the pillars that"are on each fide next to the middle nave ; the whole church is cafed 


within 
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cwithin with. marble; there is a church ‘under it, which is fhut up, and no onecan’ > - 
enter; it is faid*that St. Paul preached in it. Another mofque was the church of St. 
Sophia, built fomething on the model of St. Sophia in Conftantinople, having.a cupola 
aadorned ‘with beautiful, mofaic work; there gre fome fine verd antique pillars in the 
church.and portico ; and in the church there isa verd antiquethrone or pulpit, with 
two or three fteps up'to it, the whole being of one piece of marble. A fourth mofque 
"was the church of St. Pantaleemon, which is but fmall; before it there isa fort of  . 
fuggeftum or pulpit, with winding fteps up to it, all of one block of white’marble 5 
. on the fides of it are cut three arches, fupported by Corinthian pillars, under which 
are mezzo relievos of the Virgin,Mary, and other faints: I faw. fuch another at one 
of the mofques; thefe feem to have been made in the very earlieft times of Chriftianity, 
before the art of {culpture was entirely loft. ‘There are feveral Greek churches in this 
—. «ity; but I could not find out the tomb of Eutyches, the adverfary of Neftorius; they 
have an archbifhop, anda fmall monaftery on the hill within the walls. The number 
‘of Jews here is thought to exceed the number of Chriftians and Turks put together, 
infomuch that they have a great influence in the city. The Turks drink much, and 
to. that” may be imputed their being very bad people in this place ;. the janizaries in 
particular are exceedingly infolent. They have a great manufacture of coarfe woollen 
éloth in and about Salonica, which is exported to all parts of Turkey for the wear of 
common people. The Englifh, French, Dutch and Venetians, have their confuls 
here, the chief export being filk, wax, and cotton to Smyrna, in order to. be embarked 
_ for Europe, anda great quantity of tobacco to Italy, as well as to moft: parts of Turkey, 
as it is efteemed'the beft after that of Latichea. A pafha and janitzer aga refide in 
- this city. Salonica is fifteen days journey with a-caravan from Conftantinople, being 
about a hundred and eighty miles from Rodofto ; it is three days from Cavalla, 
Monte Santo and Lariffa; fixteen miles from Veria, perhaps Berrhoea ; and four days 
from. Volo, the old Pagafa on the bay Pagafzeus, now called the gulph of Volo, 


‘Cuap. VI. — Of the fields of Tempe, of Lariffa, Pharfalia, and the battle between 
Cafar and Pompey. 


‘THE road from Salonica to Lariffa is dangerous and unfrequented; fo that. moft 
perfons embark. at Salonica for the port of Claritza in Theffaly, on the fouth fide of 
the bay of Salonica, bemg a voyage of about fifteen leagues, We embarked. for 
that. place on the nineteenth in the afternoon, and arrived on the twentieth. late at 
night, and lay.in the open air at the foot of mount Offa in Theffaly, in that part of 
it which was called Pelafgiotis ; the country of Magnefia, and mount Pelion being to 
theeaft, and make that head of land which is to the north of the bay that was known 
to the antients by the name of Pagafeus. The next mornin we went to the convent 
of St. Demetrius on the fide of the hill over Claritza: this place is about two leagues 
from the river Peneus, which rifes in mount Pindus, the greateft part of the way 
being a rich narrow plain not a mile broad, which may be the pleafant fields of Tempe, 
that are defcribed to be five miles long, and of the breadth of half an acre at the mouth 
of the Peneus. On‘the weft fide of the Peneus is thé famous mount Olympus, which 

. the poets feigned to be the feat of the gods. _We came to the Peneus, where there is 
-a bridge ‘over it. to the weftgfide ; here -we were ftopped at a cuftom-houfe. where the 
officer made a demand, and talking high, he. proceeded fo far as to make mention of 
baftinados ; buC a janizary I had with me anfwered very coolly, that the officer muft 
exercife his feverity firft over him; and thewing my firman, or paffport, he began fe 
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“be eafy, and permitted usto goon.” We travelled on the eaff fide of the Peneus, where: 
the road feems to have been levelled by cutting away the rock at the foot of mount 
Offa; the road leads to the fouth-weft for about two leagues, the paflage for the 
river being in fome parts very narrow, with fall iflands in the middle, fo that the 
water of the Peneus might be confined on fome great rains, and caufe the flood in the 
time of Deucalion. Some fay the paffage was enlarged by an earthquake, and the poets: 
feigned that the giants put mount Offa on Pelion and Olympus, and made way for the 
river to pafs‘freely. : 
We lay in a kane at Baba, about four hours from the port, having travelled in all - 
two leagues by the river. On the twenty-fecond we came into a valley about two 
leagues long, and two miles broad, in which we went to the fouth, the Peneus running 
along the north fide of the plain towards the eaft, we went fouthwards between the 
hills which are to the weft, and croffed fome low hills into that large plain, in which 
Lariffa is fituated’ about two leagues further on the river Peneus. It is much to be 
doubted whether the firft of thefe plains was not the fields of Tempe, as fome authors 
mention that the Peneus paffed through the fields of Tempe, and then between 
Olympus and Offa, though others {peak of them as at the mouth of ‘the Peneus. 
’ Xerxes failed with his army from Theflalonica to this river ; and it is to be obferved that_ 
Daphne was the daughter of Peneus, and that the fable of her and Apollo had its fcene: 
here. The Peneus is mentioned asa clear river by Homer. ‘To the north-eaft of 
Lariffa there is a defcent on every fide to a very level ground, which in fome parts is. 
morafly, and probably is the bafon of that lake which overflowing, together with the 
Peneus, caufed the Deucalion‘flood. To the weft was Cynocephale, where T, Quintius 
Flaminius vanquifhed king Philip in a very great battle. Larifla ftill retains its 
antient name, and is fituated on the Peneus, which runs on the weft and north fides 
of it; to the weft there is a large ftone bridge of ten arches over the river: a {mall 
rivulet, which is dry in the fummer, runs into the Peneus near the bridge, and probably 
pafled through the weft part of the old city. Liarifla is faid to be thirty miles from 
the fea, but it is not more than eighteen: it was for fome time the refidence of 
Philip king of Macedon ; before the battle of Pharfalia, Scipio and his legion were 
quartered here; and after his defeat Pompey came to this city, and going to the fea, 
embarked on board a merchant fhip. There are no fort of remains of antiquity in. 
this place, not fo much as the walls, except fome pieces of marble about the Turkifh 
burial places. ‘The prefent town is three miles in circumference, and in the middle 
of it there is a wooden tower, with a large ftriking clock in it, which has been there 
ever fince the Chriftians had poffeffion of this country, and, I fuppofe, is the onl 
one in all Turkey: a patha refides here, and they compute fifteen thoufand Turkith 
houfes, fifteen hundred Greek, and about three hundred Jewith families. The peopte,” 
both Turks and Greeks, hav: a bad charagter, and it is danzerous travelling near the 
city, except on the fide of the port of Claritza; it is a great road from Janina three 
days to the weft, from Albania the antient Epirus, and from many other parts to go 
to the port, in order to embark for Conftantinople, Smyrna,. and Salonica: they have 
only one Greek church here, and their metropolitan. ‘Twenty-four miles to the fouth- 
eaft of Larifla is Volo, faid to be Pagafee, where the poets fay-the fhip Argos was 
built; and near it is Aphite, from which place, they fay, the Argonauts failed : 
the fouth-eaft corner of this land is the old promontory Sepias, where five hundred 
fail of Xerxes fleet were thipwrecked in 1 ftorm. ae 
We fet out from Lariffa on the twenty-third on poft horfes, which. are to be had 
in many parts of Turkey, and one travels on them with great. fecurity, as the pathas 
-3 = 7 commonly 
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commonly difpatch their people this way; and fo it is fuppofed that thofe who travel 
in this manner belong to the great men, whg would find out the rogues if they gave 
their people any difturbance. When travellers have an order in their’ frman for 
horfes they pay only ten afpers an hour for each horfe, otherwife they agree as they 
can. From Larifla we went fouthwards over uneven downs, and defcended into a 
very fine plain about twenty miles long from eaft to weft, and almoft a league broad 
at the eaft end, widening to the weft; which, without doubt, isthe plain of Pharfalia; 
there is a {mall town to the fouth of the plain called Catadia, over it is a ruined 
place.on a’ hill, which feems to be Pharfalus, being about thirty miles from Volo, the 
old Pagafee, as Pharfalus is faid to have been; a fimall river runs through the plain to 
.the weit, which muft be the antient Enipeus that fell into the Apidanus, and fo both 
ran together into the Peneus. To the north-eaft of the fuppofed Pharfalus the hills 
turn northward towards the river, and on thefe hills I fuppofe Pompey’s army was 
encamped nezr the ftream, as Czefar’s probably was on the hill to the eaft of Pharfilus, 
Pompey had the Enipeus to the right wing of his army, for Czefar fays he had a rivulet 
.to the right with high banks for’his defence. Hiftorians give an account that this 
battle was fought in the plains of Pharfalia near Pharfalus, and between that town and 
. the Enipeus, which fixes the place; and yet it is very extraordinary that Cacfar fhould 
not mention the name of Pharfalus and ‘of the Pharfalian plains ; he only fays, that 
after taking Metropolis he chofe a place in the country for providing corn, which was 
near ripe, and there expegted the arrival of Pompey : perhaps he neglected all thefe 
circumftances out of a fort of vanity ; as well imagining that every one muft be well 
informed of the very fpot where a battle was fought which determined the empire of 
the world. In the middle of the plain, about two leagues north-weft of the fuppofed 
Pharfalus, is a hill, on which probably Metropolis was fituated, which Cifar had taken, 
where I was informed there are fome ruins, and about as much further are two hills 
in that part of the plain where it extends further northward, on one of which might 
. be Gomphi, which he had taken before. ‘The foldiers of Pompey had poffeffed them- 
felves of the higheft hills near the camp, where being befieged by Caefar, and warting 
water, they fled towards Lariffa, and Crefar coming up with them at about fix miles 
diftance, and preparing to attack them, they poffeffed themfelves of a hill that was 
wathed by the river, which I fhould have thought to have been the firft high hill to the 
fouth fouth-weft of Lariifa, at the foot of which, I fuppofe, the Apidanus flows, if the 
diitance was not rather too great. 

We took fome refrefhment at Catadia, and changed our poft horfes; this town is 
feven hours from Lariffa, that is, about twenty miles, and we fet out the fame day 
for Zeitoun, which is. computed to be twenty-four miles from Catadia; it is fituated 
near the bay, called by the antients Malliacus: the road is over rich hills, which extend 
to the eaft,and make the head of land which is between the bays Pagafaus and Malliacus, 
and is the antient country of Theffaly, called Phthiotis, from Phthia where Achilles 
was born: there was a town called Thebes in this part, and the Myrmidons were of 
this country, of whom the poets feign that of pifmires they were made men; but 
Strabo mentions their induftry like that of a pilmire [Jguné] in cultivating their land, 
asa more probable derivation of that name. Paffing thefe hills I faw to the weft a long 
narrow lake called Davecleh, of which I can find no account; but poflibly the river 
Apidanus may rife out of it. 
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Cur, VII. —Oof Zeitoun, Thermepyla, and other places in the way to Livadia. 


ZEITOUN is fituated on the fouth fide of a hill at the foot of the high mountains, 
and on another hill to the fouth, inhabited by Lurks; on the top of the former there 
is a cattle: it is fituated about four miles to the weft of the north-weft corner of the” 
bay of Malliacus, and about as far north of the river Sperchius; confequently this 
muft be Lamia, famous for the Lamian war, which the Greeks waged againft Macedon 
after the death of Alexander: there may be three or four hundred houfes in Zeitoun, 
the greater part Chriftians, who are faid to be a good fort of people, but the air is un- 
healthy in the fummer, 

‘When I came to Zeitoun I went to the kane, and chofe for coolnefs, and to be free 
from vermin, to lay in the gallery which leads to the rooms. In my firft fleep I was 
awakened by a terrible noife, and leaping up found great part of the kane fallen down, 
and the horfes running out of the ftable; I did not know what was the caufe, but my 
fervant immediately faid it was an earthquake, fo that we were in the utmoft confter. 
nation; the front and greateft part of the kane was deftroyed, and we. got out w:th 
much difficulty, A Turk who lay on a bulk before the gate was covered with.ruins, 
but was taken out alive, and not much hurt. It was a moon-fhiny niglit; but fo 
many houfes had fallen down, and fuch a duft was raifed, that we’ could not fee the 
fky ; the women were {creaming for their children and relations who were buried in 
the ruins of the houfes ; fome of them were taken out alive, but feveral were killed ; 
and going to the churches the next day I faw many laid out in them in order to be’ 
buried, their houfes being fallen down. I got my things removed to.a dunghill in a 
place moft clear from buildings, and I felt near twenty fhocks in about two hours 
time, fome of which were very great: the next day it rained, and I got into a thed, 
but the people advifed me to leave it; and every thing was attended with the utmoft 
face of diftrefs, nothing was to be got, nor could I have horfes till the afternoon ; 
and when I croffed the plain I was fhewn cracks in the earth about fix inches wide, 
which they faid were made by the earthquake. This calamity chiefly affected the 
Chriftians, whofe houfes were built only of {tone and earth, but not one of the houfes of 
the Turks fell down, which were ftrongly built with mortar. I obferved as I travelled 
that the earthquake had thrown down many of the houfes in the neighbouring villages, 
but did no great damage on the other fide of the hills, which bound this plain to 
the fouth. : 

The valley in which Zeitoun. ftands is a fine fpot of ground, it is about five miles 
wide, and the river Sperchius runs along the fouth fide of it: this vale extends be. 
yond view to the weft, The Thaumaci are mentioned as at the entrance to a great 
plain: probably at the end of this plain there may bea narrow pafs between the 
mountains to another plain, which feems to have extended to Epirus, and to the bay 
Ambracius on the Adriatic fea, between which and the bay of Zeitoun feems to be 
the narrowelt part of Greece ; and probably it may not be above a hundred miles from 
one fea to the other. The country of Doris was at fome diftance to the weft on the 
foul fide of the river; it was called Tetrapolis, by reafon that “it had four principal 
cities.” ‘The firft order among the Greeks called the Doric, was probably invented: in 
this country ; in the beginning it was a very fimple order, as it appears even now ir 
fome places ; the capital confifting only of a ‘arge lift or fquare ftone, anda large 
gwicter round under that, and the entablature of a deep architrae of one face, 
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a broad frieze, and a very fimple cornice. ‘The river Sperchius fa a confiderable 
ftream: Sperchia is mentioned in fuch a manner by Ptolemy as to fhew that ir was 
not at the mouth of the Spherchius, but to the north of it, poy where Leda 
now is at the north-welt corner of the bay, which is the port of Zeitoun ; on the eaft 
fide of the bay, about the middle of it, is Achino, doubtlefs the antient Echinus. ; 

‘Fo the fouth of the Sperchius and of the bay was the country of Locri Epichne. 
medii, the Opuntii being to the eaft of it: our road was betwcen the fea and the high 
mountains ; the/c mountains are called Coumaita, and are doubtlefs the old mount 
Oeta, fo that I began to look for the famous paffage called Thermopylx, where the 
Spartans with a few men oppofed the great army of the Perfians. At the place where 
the road firft turns to the eaft, between the mountains and the fea, are hot waters 
which the Greeks called Therma, and gave the name to this ftreight of Thermopyla, 
that is, the gates or pafs of the baths. It is certain, that this pafs is mentioned as fixty 
paces wide, and in fome parts only broad enough for a fingle carriage ; fo that as the 
narrow paflage is mentioned on the fea, in cafe it lead to the fame road in which we 
went acrofs the mountains, the fea muft have loft, and left the paflage wider, though 
pofibly it'was a way round the capé by the fea fide, where there might be fome narrow 
paffes. After going about fix miles to the eaft, our road was to the fouth’ between 
the mountains ; I obferved two fources of the hot waters, which are falt and impregnated 
.with fulphur ; they incruft the ground with a falt fulphureous fubftance: the river 
Boagrius runs into the fea from between thefe hills, which is probably the ftream that is 
fo often paffed in this road. The whole country of the Epichnemedii is full of high 
mountains, 

Near the entrance of the bay of Maliacus is the north-weft corner of the ifland 
Negropont, the old Eubeea; it is a very high point of land: the Greeks call this ifland 
Egripus, from the chief town the antient Chalcis, oppofite to old Aulis, which now 
has that name, being on the Euripus paffage, where the fea frequently flows and ebbs, 
and probably the prefent name is a corruption from this word ; it is but twelve miles 
from Thebes in Beeotia; there is a paffage to it by a draw-bridge, and a pafha and 
janitzer aga refide there ; the former commands the country to the weft near as far as 
Salona. This ifland is faid to be three hundred and fixty-five miles round, in fome 
parts forty miles broad, and a hundred and fifty miles long, though it cannot be fo 
much, for from Zeitoun to Athens, which is much about the length of it, is only a 
hundred and eight fhort miles, according to their computation: Eretria was the next 
city in it after Chalcis, which was deftroyed by the Perfians, rebuilt, and then taken by 
Lucius Quintius; here was the {chool of the Eretrian philofophers, and near it was 
Amarinthus, famous for the worfhip of Diana. At the promontory Artemifium the 
Greexs fought the firft battle with Xerxes. I obferved two points or heads of land on, 
the fouth fide of the bay, and faw the high rocky cape of Eubcea to the north, which is 
now called Lebada, and is the :promontory Cenceum, I obferved alfo a {mall ifland, 
which may be Myofinefus. 

About ten miles from Zeitoun, we pafled by Molo, and a little further had Andra to 
the left; we then went on fouthwards between the high hills, often croffing a ftream, 
which I fuppofe, is the antient Boagrius, at the mouth of which there was a port, 
probably near Andra; Ifaw apart of the mountain to the fouth, which has -many 
fammits, and is called Hiakora; we came to a poor hamlet called Ergiera, fourteen 
miles from Zeitoun, and Jay in the open air, the carthquake having .throwa down all 
their houfes, 

On 
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Qn the twenty-fifth we went on, and in an hour came toa guard-houfe, where 
they. keep watch in order to catch rogues; it is half way between Zeitoun and Civadia. 
1 faw on the mountain to the weft an old caftle called Kidonietry, near which they fay 
there are ruins of an old town called Paliocaftro, which may be Thronium, the capital 
of this country, though the diftance is rather too great from the mouth of the Boagrius, 
for it is mentioned only as three miles from it: Alope was fituated to the fouth-eaft of 
it, near which was Naryx, the native place of Ajax. We afcended the height of the 
mountains, and on the top of them paffed by another guard, and defcended. into a vale 
about a league wide, and four leagues long, having that chain of mountains called Iapora 
to the fouth, which are faid to be mount Parnaflus, on the fouth fide ‘of which at a 
great diftance was Delphi. From this part we faw Dathis, on the'fide of the hills to 
the north. ‘This vale I judged to be part ofBceotia; in it is a village called Turco- 
cori, inhabited chiefly by Turks: here, or in fome other part of the vate, might be 
Orchomenus; for near it I faw the fields covered with pieces of brick. I obferved 
fome dry beds of torrents in this vale, and towards the eaft end a river runs as from 
the north-eaft, which we paffed on a bridge; it is called Mavro Nero [Black water]; 
it runs into another vale to the fouth, and muft be the river Cephiffus, which empties 
itfelf into the lake Copias; this fecond vale is about two miles wide, and winds round 
to the lake I fhall mention, having mount Parnaffus to the weft. In this vale to the 
north of the Cephiffus, I fuppofe was Cheronza, the country of Plutarch. We crofled 
over low hills, and came into the vale, about half a league wide, and two leagues: 
long, extending eaftward to the lake: on the fouth fide of this vale on the foot 
of the mountains, is Livadia; the foot of mount Parnaflus extends to the weft of it, 
and the mountains fouth of it I take to be Zogara, which is mount Helicon, for 
both thefe are ranges of mountains, which extend fome miles, though one. part 
nee Delphi was, might be the height of Parnaffus, properly fo called, which had 
two heads. 

Livadia is the antient Libadia; it is about twenty miles from Caftri, the antient 
Delphi. This place was famous for the worfhip of Jupiter Trophonius, public games 
being performed to his honour here; and an opening of the earth is mentioned, 
where they worthipped him, and there his oracle is faid to have been ; it is mentioned 
alfo asa cave to which it was very difficult to defcend. The town of Livadia is 
divided by a rivulet which feparates the two parts of the hill on which it is buile; this 
water has its fource from a very fine {pring without the town; the weft hill being 
a perpendicular rock, a room is cut into it about three feet above the ground, and 
twelve feet fquare, with a bench on each fide cut in the rock ; it appears to have been 
painted ; and this, without any enquiry, the Greek fchoplmafter told me was the place 
where they worthipped Trophonius; there are feveral niches cut on the face of the 
rock to the fouth, and I obferved one round hole which went in a confiderable way, 
though it did not feem big enough for a man to get through it, but poflibly it 
might be the difficult entrance to the grot of Trophonius, and to the recefs where 
the oracle was uttered. ‘There are fome imperfect infcriptions about the town which 
mention the name of the city: there are fix hundred and fifty houfes in the town, fifty 
of which are inhabited by Jews, and there are an equal number of Chriftians and 

-Turks ; the former have three churches ; and there is.a caftle on the fummit of the 
weftern hill, , 
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~ Snap. IX, — Of the lake Copias, Thebes, Phyle, and fome places in Attica. » 


FROM Liyadia I fet out to the eaft for Thebes, which is in ‘the road to Athens, 
and.foon came near the antient lake Copias, now called the Valto of ‘Topolia, that is, 
the marth or fen of Topolia, which is a village on the north fide towards the north-eaft 
corner of it; and as the lake took its name from Copz, which is faid alfo to be on 
the north fide of it, it feems probable that Topolia is the old Copa ; though J at firit 
imagined it to have been under the hills, which we pafled over into the vale of Livadia, 
‘at the weft end of the lake, where there is a monaltery, anda village called, if I 
miftake not, Ciaipou; but as Coronea is faid to have been at the north-welt corner. of 
the lake, it is probable that it was there, and that the famous battle was fought near iy 
probably at the end of the plain in which the Cephiffus runs; in this battle Agefilaus 
beat the Athenians and Becotians; and at Thebes I was told, that Granitzo, two 
hours to the fouth of Livadia, was the old Corona: mount Libethrius was near 
Coronzxa, on which were the ftatues of the Mufes, and this might be the hil! between 
the two plains, or that to the north of the Cephiflus : at the north-eaft corner of the 
lake was Medeon, and near it on the eaft fide Oncheftus, and fouth of the lake 
towards the eaft end Haliartus, which might be at a ruined place in the middle way 
between Livadia and Thebcs, which the common people fay was old Thebes: Mount 

~ Cithzron is probably that mountain we had to the left, which extended to the moun- 
tains of Megara. ‘The plain in which the lake of Topolia lies, feems to be about 

. twelve miles long and fix broad, that is, between thirty and forty miles in circumference, 
though Strabo makes it to be near fifty; the reafon why it is called at prefent rather a 

~ marfh than a lake, is, that in fummer the water does not appear, all being overgrown 
with reeds, though it has always water and fifh in it, ‘There are feveral pools about 
the plain, which probably have a communication one with another, and in winter the 
water rifes very much ; all over it there are dry {pots, which are improved, and alfo 
fome villages : where the water remained it appeared green, the other parts looking 
white in the feafon of autumn, when we paffed that way: this lake overflowed in fuch 
a manner, that it once deftroyed two hundred towns and villages: it is very obferv- 
able in this lake, that though the Cephiflus, and many ftreams fall into it, yet there 
are only fubterraneous paflages out of it, which are faid to be fixty, and are feen about 
Topolia. Strabo mentions a fubterraneous paflage from it to lake Hylica, and. there is a 
lake at fome diftance to the north of Thebes, and of the hills, which is now called the 
lake of Thebes, being about fix miles over every way: it is probable that thefe lakes 
and morafly grounds had fugh influence on the air of Becotia, as to affeét the intellectual 
faculties of the inhabitants of this country, infomuch that a Boeotian genius for dullnefs 
became a proverb of reproach. : 

We arrived at Thebes about twenty-four miles from Livadia: this city is faid to 
have been firft founded by Cadmus, on the fpot where the Arx-Cadmia was fituated 5 
and here Amphion is faid’ to have made the {tones dance into their places by the force 
of his mufic: but the city was fo deftroyed by Alexander the great, that it never well 
recovered itfelf afterwards; it produced many great men, as Pindar, Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas, Hercules, anc Bacchus ; it is faid to be fituated on the river Ifmenus, which, 
I fuppofe, is at fome diftance to the north: the city is in a plain about five leagues 
long and four miles broad; but the ground about Thebes is uneven, being divided 


into many little low hills by- torrents which come from the mountains, and on one of 
ere, ot 8 oa a 8 eg) echich fo akaut a mile in circumference: it ig 
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~ fuppofed to be the fpot on which the antient city was founded by Cadmus, which was 
called Arx-Cadmia, To the eaft is another hill of greater extent, and rather lower, 
which plainly appears to have been built on; and upon thefe two hills, and the valley 
between them, the antient city feems to have been fituated; there is nothing to be 
feen of the ruins of it, except fome little remains of the city, or caftle wall, to the weft, 
near a large fquare tower, by which it appears that the walls were cafcd with grey 
marble both infide and our, one tier fet up an end remaining ; fo that probably they 
were built after that very antient Greek manner one tier fet up an end, and the cther laid 
flat: there is alfo an old gate ftanding ten feet wide, and arched over, all of large hewn 
{lone, which, if I miftake not, was made for a portcullis, but without any ornament 
whatfoever, There is a fountain to the fouth of the town, and the water for the ufe 
of the city is conveyed in channels along the ground from the fouth-eaft, pafling ove> 
the valley to the hill on fome modern arches. ‘They fay there were a hundred churches 
in and about the town, fome of which are in repair; fragments of infcriptions have 
been found about them, and I faw fome Corinthian capitals of the fineft workmanfhip. 
An archbifhop refides here, and a waiwode and cadi, there being in the town about 
two hundred Greek houfes, feventy of the Jews, and a thoufand of the Turks. - There 
are fome hills to the north of Thebes at fome diftance, which intercept the vicw of the 
lake. It is about eighteen miles from this city to the paffage to the Negropsnt, and: 
Athens is about thirty-fix miles both from the antient Aulis and from Thebes. 

I went at Thebes to the kane, and the next day moved to the houfe of a prieft.; 
and the archbifhop of Thebes hearing of me, fent and defired to fee me. I -was very 
courteoufly entertained by him, and met the archbifhop of Aigina at his houfe, who 
was making a progrefs to colle charity for his church. I {aw two hills in the plain to the 
north-weft, and they fhewed mea hill to the north north-weft,which they faid wasPlatzea, 
but that place was near the road from Athens to Megara. 

We fet out for Athens on the twenty-feventh. The road leading to that city 
goes to the eaft for about fix miles; it then turns to the fouth over fome low hills, 
and at length croffes the mountains called Ozia, which are the antient mount Pente. 
licus, famous for its fine marble: having afcended to the height of it, we came to 
Phyle on a high rock towards the defcent on the other fide, to which Thrafibulus 
fled, when he was expelled by the thirty tyrants, whom he afterwards drove out; the 
top of the hill, not half a mile in circumference, is fortified with ftrong walls, which 
are almoft entire; there is a view of Athens from it, though it is at ten miles diftance : 
defcending the hill we faw a road to the left, leading to a convent between the moun- 
tains, which is called Panaiea, and paffing by Caffia we came into the plain of Attica, 
in which Athens itands: this plain is about two leagues broad, and three in length, 
from mount Hymettus on the eaft, to the hills towards Zleufis; but north-of 
mount Hymettus it extends to the eaft to the fea towards Porto Rafti, which is near 
the promontory Sunium, and to the north towards Marathon, where Miltiades 
defeated the Perfians, 


Cuap. X. —Of Athens. 


TO the weft of mount Hymettus, which was famous for its Honey and fine marble, 
there is a range of lower hills ; that which is neareft to Athens is mount Anchefmus : 
Athens was about a mile to the fouth-weft of it, on a hill, which om every fide, 
except to the weit, is almoft a perpendicular rock ; it is abor+ three furlongs in length, 
and one in breadth; this hill was the antieht Acropolis, firft called Cecropia; to the 

north 
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north of which the prefent city of Athens is built, as the antient city in length of 
time probably extended. all round it; the walls, I fuppofe, being thofe modern ones 
with which it was defended when it was under the Venetians. 

Two rivers watered the plain, one the Iliffus, which run between mount Anchefmus 
.and mount Hymettus, and fo paffed to the eaft of Athens. The Eridanus ran in the 
plain to the welt of the city, and being divided. into many parts to water their olive 
gardens. it becomes a very inconfiderable ftream, as the other is quite loft, by diverting 
it into their fields. 

Athens is fituated about two miles from the fea, was built by its firft king Cecrops, 
who vvas fucceeded by feveral kings to Codrus; after him it was governed by Arcons, 
at firft made during life, and afterwards for ten years, and laft of all yearly : they 
“were conquered fucceffively by the Perfians, Macedonians, and Romans, and for five 
or fix ages paft the city has undergone a great variety of fortune, and notwithftanding 
there are great remains of its antient grandeur, which are proofs in what a degree of 
perfection the noble arts of fculpture and archite@ture flourifhed in this city, which was 
the mother of arts and civil polity. 

The afcent to Acropolis is at the weft end; there are three gates to be pafled 
through in the way to the top of the hill; the propyleum was probably about the 

- third gate, which was built at a great expence ; there is a {mall fquare tower remaining 
a little way within it, which feems to be of great antiquity, as 1 obferved by that 
antient manner of laying the {tone fo often mentioned; it has only a cornice round 
at top, and is not twenty feet fquare; it is faid that it was adorned with fluted Ionic 
pillars, atid a rich frieze covered with reliefs, and probably thofe reliefs which I faw 
on the wall within the gate were part of them; but this colonnade does not remain, 
and the caftle wall is built almoft all round it. ‘This might be the temple of vi€tory 
without wings, built near the wall from which Aigeus the father of Thefeus threw 
himfelf down, when expecting his fon, and not feeing the fignal agreed on, he appre- 
hended he was dead; or it might be part of the propylzum, and have another anfwering 
to it; and if fo, the afcent probably was winding along the welt fide, and the grand 
entrance might be from the fouth, probably by a magnificent flight of fteps, near to 
the fouth-weft corner of the hill. This tower is not above twenty feet to the fouth- 
of the weft wing of, what is called, the arfenal of Lycurgus, which might either be 
the temple of winds, or the. citadel mentioned here by Paufanias, or a building he 
{peaks of to the left of the temple of Viétory, in which he defcribes feveral very famous 
paintings : it is a building of the antient Doric order, having a wing on each fide to 
the fouth, in which there feems to have been two pillars; the temple probably opened 
to the fouth with fix pillars in front, and a colonnade of three more on each fide 
leading to a door, which has two fmaller doors on each fide of it. Thefe inner pillars 
are higher than the others, as if they had {upported fome covering, and it is poffible 
there might be two other rows of pillars within. ‘There was alfo a portico with a 
colonnade in the other front, and there are rooms under the whole. 

From this temple we went to the famous temple of Minerva called Parthenon, it 
was built under Pericles by Ietinus the architet. As it is of that plain Doric order 
before mentioned, it may be queftioned whether the other more beautiful orders were 
invented when it was built, as one would imagine they would have embel#hed this 
temple in the fineft manner of thofe times, when they beftowed fo much expence on 
it: it-was miferably fhattered in the late Venetian wars; for the powder being kept 
in it, a bom! of the Venetians happened to fall in by the hole, which was in the 
middle of the arch, to give light within, which blew up the temple; fo that only the 

: ® weft 
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welt end remains entire, and the pillars and pediment of the eaft end. The fluted 
pillars are very large in proportion to their height, and being without bafe or pedestal, 
have not fo much asa fillet at bottom: two tier of columns are mentioned by fome 
modern writers as round the infide, and to have made a gallery, of which there is 
now no ficn, and probably this was a Chriftian work ; but the femicircle at the eaft 
end, which is almott effential to a Greek church, as well as the pillars of the altar 
are fhown, I faw the fign of the wall which feparated the inner part of the temple 
from the pronacs, or ante-temple, and as there were two entrances to the temple, 
it is probable there was a pronaos at each end, as there was at the temple of Thefeus, 
only with this difference, that the pronaos there is open, having only two pilhrs in 
front ; one of them remains entire, and there are figns within of the wall of the other. 
It appears notwithftanding that there were folding doors at the entrance from the 
portico to the weft, as by opening and fhutting them they had worn the marble pave- 
ment. Probably they placed in the middle part of the temple, that famous ftatue of 
Minerva which was dedicated by ail the Athenians, and was faid by the vulgar to have 
fallen down from heaven. At each end of the temple of Minerva there is a double 
colonade, and from the ‘floor on which the outer row ftands there are two ftaps up 
to the fecond colonade, each a fuot deep, fo that thofe pillars are near two feet fhorter 
than the outer row, and the pillars on each fide are on a pavement about hal* a foot 
lower than the inner row. _‘I’his made me imagine that poflibly the outer pillars were an 
addition in the time of Adrian, to ereét on them thofe magnificent pediments, which 
were doubtlefs the fineft adorned of any in the world, and the ornaments appear to 
have been made in Adrian’s time, his ftatue and that of his emprefs Sabina being 
among them ; they are very fingular in their kind, not being reliefs but entire figures 
of the fineft ftatues, which appear as big as life, being hiftory pieces; that to the welt, 
Paufanias fays, reprefented the birth of Minerva. I faw in the pediment one naked 
figure fitting, two clothed, a woman as in a pofture of walking, all without heads, 
and two bodies in the middle; one ftanding, and Adrian fitting with his arms round 
a woman, and a naked figure fallen down; the hiftory on the eaftern pediment was 
the difpute berween Minerva and Neptune about naming the city; where I faw res 
maining the head of a horfe, a naked man which was fitting fallen down, two men 
itting, their heads being broke off, one like a woman as flying, the head likewile 
gone; the middle part was all deftroyed; and on the other fide there remain only 
three broken figures: there were in each of them at leaft a dozen ftatues bigger 
than the life, befides a carriage and two‘horfes in one; fo that if this ornament was 
not originally defigned, it is improbable that a pediment fhould be made capable of 
receiving them, and by making the pillars in front longer, they gave a lighter air to 
the building ; whereas if the double colonnade had been at firft defigned, there would 
have been the fame reafon for making all the pillars of one length, and it mutt rather 
have offended the fight to fee the pillars on each fide much fhorter than thofe in the 
front. All round between the triglyphs in the frieze, there are moft exquifite alt- 
reliefs of combats with centaurs, lions, and many on horfes; and all reund the 
temple on the outfide of the walls there are moft beautiful bafs-reliefs in the frieze, 
which is three feet four inches deep, being chiefly proceffions and Sacrifices, and was 
a work of immenfe coft; but they are not feen to advantage; “and if thefe and the 
other reliefs are of the fame date as the temple, they are on the fuppofition 1 have 
made in relation to the hiltory of archite€ture, a proof that fculpture was in the greatelt 
perfection, when architecture was not arrived at its higheft improvements, He 
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. About fixty paces to the north of the temple of Minerva in -thé- Acropolis of-- 
Athens, isa temple, which is fuppofed to be the Ereétheion ; Paufanias {ays it was 
a double temple; what now remains feems to be only one- part of it; the building 
is of a very beautiful Ionic order, fluted within eight inches of the capital, which fpace 
is carved with bafs-reliefs of flowers; the cuthion of the bafe is fluted horizontally, as ” 
defcribed in- Caria; the pilafters at the end of the wall appear as if they were Doric, 
but in reality-are only the cornice between the pillars continued round on the pilafters, 
and below it the relief of flowers is likewife continued on them: the building extends 
in length from eaft to weft, the other part fceming to have been to the ealt; at the 
weft cnd there is a fmall door, not in the middle; and above, it is adorned with 
Tonic pilafters, which are about three quarters of a circle; at the eaft end are fix 
pillars of a portico with fteps up to them ;. it appears that there was a wall to the weft 
of them} and it is to be fuppofed that the weft end of the eaft temple correfponded to 
this, at a proper diftance to the eaft; the room feems to have been divided into three 
parts ;. to the weftern part on the fouth fide was a portico from which there was a door 
now almoft buried under ground; this portico confilted of a colonade of cariatides 
four ir front, and one moré on each fide, as it is to be fuppofed,. though there is now 
only or on the weft fide; they are very fine flatues of women, with beautiful drapery, 

- and their treffes hanging down in a fine manner; they are feven feet long ; each of 
them has over its head two quarter rounds adorned with eggs and darts; thefe mem- 
bers are round ; over them there isa {quare broad fillet which fupports the entablature, 
and if there were fix more fuch ftatues to the other temple, they might be the nine 
Mafes, atid the three Graces, unlefs they might be the daughters of Ereétheus, who 
were fo renowned for their virtue: on the north fide there is a portico of four pillars 
in front, and one more on each fide: the whole is built of marble, the walls being 
two feet thick, and the pillars of this beautiful building are all of hewn ftone. It is 
remarkable that there was a well of falt water in this temple, concerning which they 
had fome fabulous ftories, 

At the fouth-weft foot of the hill are the remains of the theatre of Bacchus; it is 
built of large hewn ftone ; in the wall of the femicircle, oppofite to the feene, are two 
arches at an equal diftance from the middle of the theatre: there are thirty arches _ 
which extend to the eaft from the theatre, they feem to have been an aquedua, the 
ground is rifen to the {pring of the arches: fome have taken this to be the portico of 
Eumencs, though they do not feem.to have been arches of that kind: on the fame fide 
of the hill, towards the fouth-eaft corner, there is a grot cut into the rock about 
twenty feet wide, and twenty-fix long, with a particular fort of Doric frontifpiece : 
the whole is crowned with a work, on which are two infcriptions relating to two vic. 
tories gained at the gzmes by two tribes; and the archons mentioned in the inferip- 
tions fhow it to be of great antiquity ; there%is a plinth over it as for a ftatue, and on one 
fide on the hillis a ftone cut like a concave dial; to the welt of the front of the grotto 
are two or three niches cut in the rock, probably for ftatues ; and a little higher on 
the hill are two Corinthian pillars; this has been thought to be the grotto in which 
Apollo had his amours with Creufa, daughter of Ereétheus; but that is defcribed as 
a little below the Propylaum, defcending from the hill, and muft have been either 
at the weft end, or very near it, either on the north or fouth fides, and probably was 
that which in Fanelli’s plan is called the grotto of Nineveh, or rather Niobe, as it is 
called in a Venetian plan of Acropolis; fo that this building feems to have’been ereéted 
on another oczafion to {cme deity by thofe two trib: s which had’gained the saat 

: unlefs 
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> unlefs we can fuppofe. that the way from Acropolis extended all’ down the fide of the 
hill ; snd even then it is not probable that this fhould be that temple, as it is mentioned 
under the Propyleeum, 

Further to the eaft, at the fouth-eaft corner of the hill, is that curious fmall 
building, commonly called the lantern of Demofthenes ; but it is faid to be a temple 
of Hercules, built in all probability on the occafion of the victory of the trive Acamantis, 
when Euainetus was archon, which was in the hundred and eleventh Olyn.piad, that 
is, in the four hundred and eighteenth year of Rome, as appeared: by an infcription 
on the architrave now defaced or hid, the convent of the Capuchins being built round 
the greater part of it; this circular building is of the Corinthian order fluted; having 
fix pillars round it: there are two tripodes cut between the pillars in bas relief; from 
thefe to the folid bafement the wall between them confifts of one ftone; the architrave 
and frieze alfo all round are of one ftone in depth; the cornice is compofed of feven 
ftones, and the whole is crowned with a fingle ftone hollowed within; it is adorned. 
on the outfide with leaves, and on the top there is an ornament which is very much 
defaced, but is fomething like a Corinthian capital : the reliefs of combats round the 
frieze, which are alfo defaced, are faid by fome to be the labours of Hercules.” i 

To the fouth-weft of Acropolis is the hill called Areopagus; it is directly fouth 
of the temple of Thefeus, and has its name from the trial of Mars there o1 account 
of the murder of Hallirrhothius; it is a rocky hill not very high. The place of judi- 
cature, which was afterwards fixed to that very fpot where Mars was tried, feems to 
have been to the north of the height of the hill; it makes a large femicircle to the’ 
north, and the fide of the hill that way is fupported by a wall of very darge ftones, 
and makes part of a circle, but does not rife above the ground of the area; to the 
fouth of it in the middle, there is a fort of tribunal, cut in the rock as for a throne, 
with fteps up to it on each fide, and in the middle ; and at fome diftance on each fide 
are four fteps cut in the rock to the higher part of the hill: it was at this place that. 
St. Paul would have taught the Athenians the knowledge of that God whom they 
ignorantly worfhipped. 

To the eaft of the hill of Areopagus is the high hill called the Mufeum, from the 
poet Mufeus, who ufed to rehearfe his verfes there, and was buried on that fpot; 
it is directly fouth of the theatre of Bacchus; this place was well fortified by Deme- 
trius. There are feveral grottos, probably for fepulchres, cut in the rock round it; 
and on the top of the hill are remains of a very magnificent monument of white 
marble, which is a proof both of the perfection of architecture and fculpture in 
Athens; it is a {mall part of a circle, about fifteen feet wide on the outfide; to 
the fouth there is a bafement about ten feet above the ground, over which on four 

. ftohes feven feet nine inches deep, there are reliefs as big as life; beginning irom 
the weft is the figure of a man, then one in a car drawn by four horfes abreaft led 
by one man, another fingle man; and further to the eaft five men ftand clofe one 
before another ; if the building was perfect to the eaft, it appears plainly it is ruined 
to the weft, and that a third, and it may be a fourth pilafter is wanting on that fide; 
between the two pillars to the eaft there is an oblong fquare niche, in which there 
is a ftatue fitting, and under it this infcription BAZIAETS-ANTIOXOZ BAZIAEQE 
ALNTIOXOr], fuppofed to be the anceftor of the perfon reprefented fitting in a larger 
niche to the weft with afemicircular top, under which ftatue is the name of the 
perfon to whom this monument is -fuppofed to be erected SIAOMAMMOE EMMPANOTS 
. HEA.EY.; it is alfo’ fuppofed, that to the weft there was another. niche and flatue 
of fome other anceftor of this perfon; the other fide of this building was adorned 
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with Corinthian pilafters correfponding to thefe, two of them only remaining’ on 
one fide of the pilafters, between the ftAtues, is a Latin infcription to the honéur of 
Antiochus Philopappus; and though this infcription is imperfeét, yet it may be ga- 
thered from it that he was aconful, and preferred to the practorian order by Trajan : 
probably this monument is the fame as ‘that mentioned by Paufanias, only under the 
name of a Syrian; who might fome way or other derive his pedigree from the kings of 
Syria of thc name of Antiochus. 

At fonie little diftance to the eaft on the plain there is a fountain, which may be 
Enneacrunos; and further eaft are the remains of the city of Adrian, as it"is called on 
a magnijicent gate to it, which is like a triumphal arch ; it had alfo the name of new 
Athens, and I found an infcription to the honour of Adrian, put up, it may be, by the 
council and eople of the citizens of both cities ; though it is to be looked on as a part 
of Athens; it being only a compliment to give it the name of the emperor. This 
gate, which fronts to the weft and eait is of the Corinthian order, and very magnificent ; 
the capitals of the pilafters are very particular. This little city of Adrian probably 
confifted only of a few public buildings ereéted by him, and was enclofed by a wall 
built with buttreffes, extending from the gate to the fouth, and it may be as far to 
the north; there are no other remains of this city, except fome very magnificent 
fluted Coiinthian pillars to the number of feventeen, being fix feet in diameter, and 
confifting of fixteen ftones in the fhaft, each about three feet deep; by meafuring their 
diftances, I could fee that there were fix rows, and about twenty pillars in each, « 
which make.in all a hundred and twenty; afid Paufanius fays, there were a hundred 

_ and twenty rillars of Phrygian marble in that temple, which was built to Jupiter 

- Panellenius, and Juno, and to all the gods. ‘The grand gate does not feem to have 
correfponded to this building, as it is not parallel with the pillars; fo that probably 
this gate led to the library and gymnafium adjoining to the temple, in which he fays 
there were a hundred pillars of Libyan marble: on two of the pillars there is a wall 
built with three paflages in it, one over another, and openings at the fides like windows 
and doors, which have made fome imagine, that the palace of Adrian was built on thofe 
high pillars, which would indeed have been a very bold work ; but this wall appears 
to be modern, being built, as may be feen, after part of the entablature was broken 
down ; and they pretend to fay, that fome hermit lived in that airy building. 

To the fouth of this part of the city, near the bed of the lliffus, there is a ftanding 
water, and two ruined conduits,which they call the fountain Callirrhoe, and on the height, 
on the other fide of the Iliffus, are remains of a beautiful fmall temple, which is almoft 
entire, and was the temple of Ceres Chloe; it is built of yery white marble, the walls 
being of one ftone in thicknefs, the front is to the weft, and had, I fuppofe, four pillars 
before the portico; the cufhion of the bafe is fluted horizontally ; and the work of 
the bafe ranges round the temple and the infide of the portico; there were four fteps 
all round on the outfide; this temple was converted into a Greek church; but it is 
not now ufed by the Chriftians. There is no water in the bed of the antient river 
Jliffus, except when the winter torrents run from the mountains, the waters being 
diverted above to their gardens and olive trees: continuing along to the north by the 
bed of this river, we come to a large bridge over it of hewn ftone, confifting of four 
arches, each twenty feet wide: on the weit end of it is the front of a building, which. 
<hey fay, is the remains of a nunnery that was on the bridge before the Turks had 
pofleflion of the country. ‘This bridge leads to the Circus, on the foot of mount 
Hymettus above half a mile from the city; it was about two hundred and feventy 
paces long, and fixty-two wide; the feats were built up the fide of the hill, but 
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nothing remains of it, except a {mall part of the wall on each fide of the entrance. On 
one fide, towards the further end, is a pafffge up to the height over it, holiowed 
through the rock, which feems to have been done for the fake of bringing the {tone ; 
though the common people fay, that the conquered at the games went off that way, 
not to have the difgrace to return in the face of the people. - 

Near a mile to the north-weft is mount Anchefmus, called St. Georgio, from a 
church on it of that name; what is commonly taken for Anchefmus, is a Small high 
rocky hill, about a mile to the north north-eait of Athens ; though it is provable that 
the whole chain of low hills which runs to the north between the two rivers went by 
that name. On the foot of this hill towards the town are two Ionic pillars, fupport- 
ing their entablature, each of them confifts of two {tones in the fhaft, which rife abour 
fourteen feet above the ground, and are two feet four inches in diameter, On the 
eaftern pillar are figns of the fpring of an arch, fo that it isto be fuppofed an arch 
was turned from it, and that there were two pillars on the other fide ; it is probable 
that on this arch was the remaining part of the infcription, which, if it were perfect, 
is fuppofed to fignify that Antoninus Pius finithed the aqueduct in new Athens, which 
was begun by Adrian ; for this feems to have been a portico to a refervoir, of which 
I thought I faw fome figns, there being an area cut to the north into the nill, with 
fome little remains of the wall round it about forty feet wide, and a hundied long 3 
the water was probably brought round the hill to this place, it may be from the Iliffus ; 
and from this refervoir it might run on arches to the new city of Adrian, 

Going from the houfe of the Englith conful, at the north-weft foot of Acropolis, I 
faw in a private yard remains of an antient wall of hewn {tones, one tier laidflat, and the 
other fet up an end alternately, which might be part of the old Prytaneum. ‘To the - 
north of Acropolis in the city there are remains of a wall of hewn ftone, which poflibly 
might be the temple of Venus Urania. What is commonly called the Temple of 
Winds, is an o€tagon building, and remains entire, but the ground has rifen within a 
foot of the top of the door, which is next to the ftreet ; it was called by the antients 
the OGagon Tower of Winds, and was built by Andronicus Cyrrheftes ; there was a 
weather-cock to it, which was a triton that turning round, with a wand pointed to the 
wind that blew; the top of it confifts of a {mall round ftone about three feet in 
diameter, againft which there refts a number of ftone flabs all round, which are about 
two feet wide at bottom, and diminifh towards the top; the {mall pillars which 
fupport the cornice within are of the fame fluted Doric order which is feen in the other 
buildings here: there is an entablature on the outfide, and below the two faces of 
the architrave are the figures of the winds larger than life in mezzo relievo ; the fpace 
they take up as they are ina flying pofture, being about three feet and a half in 
depth. The creator of Raphael moving over the elements in his paintings in the 
Vatican gallery, is fomething in this tafte; over every one, in the face of the architrave, 
is cut the name of the wind in Greek; and each wind has fome emblem relating to 
one of the eight different feafons of the year, which feem to intimate that fuch a 
wind commonly reigns at that time ; fo that dividing the year into eight parts, allowing 
fix weeks to each feafon, and beginning with KAIKIAZ, or the north-eaft, and with 
the month of O&tober ; this wind has a plategof olives in its hand, though I could 
not fee it diftinctly, by reafon that a tree grows before it ; this is the feafon for olives, 
which in antient times, as well as now, were the great revenue of Athens: the next is 
BOPEAZ, or the north wind, which has a fhell in its hand to fhew the power and 
dominion of the fea at that time: ZKIPQN, the north-welt, is pouring water out of 
a vale, being a rainy wind: ZE®TPOS, the welt, has a lap full of flowers, being awed 

ep. d that 
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that réigns part of February and March: NOTOE, the fouth; thisand the following - 
are hid by the houfes built againft them ; it probably may have later flowers, 26 ALY, 
the fouth-weft, may have early fruits: EYPOZ, the fouth-eaft, holds its garment as if it 
were windy; and ANHAIQTHS, the eaft, has in the garment the latter fruits, apples, 
peaches, pomogranates, oranges and lemons: fome of the antients called this the fun- 
dial, there having becn on every fide, below thefe figures, a dial, of which the lines are 
now feen.- The figures of the winds are a greatin{tance of the boldnefs of defigning, 
and of the perfection of fculpture at the time this building was erected. 

Within the prefent town are the remains of a portico of four pillars fupporting a 
pediment; it is of that fluted Doric order already defcribed: this is commonly called 
the temple of Auguftus, and there is an infcription on the architrave of the time of 
the Roman emperors ; it is fo defaced I could not copy it, but it is faid to be to the 
honour of Caius, though the building without doubt is of a much older date, on what 
occafion foever that infcription was put up: near it on a long ftone, which might be the 
fide of the door-cafe, is that famous law of Adrian, concerning the cuftom to be paid 
on the oil of Athens. , 

~ The rioft magnificent and beautiful picce of architecture in this city is feen in the 
remains fa building, which is faid to be the temple of Jupiter Olympius; which was 
a very 2ntient temple, faid by fome to have been built by Deucalion, but it was very 
much adorned and impreved by Adrian; and what remains feems to be a building of 
that emperor’s time ; the ruins of a very large enclofure confirm that it is part of this 
temple ; for it was four ftadia or five hundred geometrical paces in circumference ; the 
three pillare which ftand together are fluted ; and the lower part filled with cablins of 
reeds, is of one ftone, and the upper. part of another, fo joined, that it is not eafily 
difcetned that they are of two ftones; the other pillars are plain, of one {tone, and 
have a very grand appearance ; I faw a rough wall to the weft extending above a 
hundred yards to the north, and in one part there is a femicircular tower. 

The temple of Thefeus is on the outfide of the town to the welt, being to the north 
of Areopagus, and to the north-weft of Acropolis; it is exaétly the fame kind of 
architecture as the temple of Minerva; two fteps go all round the building. The 
pillars in the portico or pronaos to the weft are four inches above the bottom of the 
others, and it had fuch a portico to the eaft, for at that diftance I faw there had been a 
wall; the Greeks having, I fuppofe, deftroyed the eaft end to make the femicircular 
place for the altar. In the front between the triglyphs are mezzo relievos of fingle 
combats, being the actions of Thefeus ; and from the corner on each fide are four fuch 
reliefs; and in the front within there are fine reliefs on the architrave, which is con- 
tinued from the front of the portico or pronaos to the fide pillars ; to the welt are the 
batiles of the Lapithee aud the Centaurs; to the eaft are perfons fitting and others com. 
bating ; all in a fine tafte, and of excellent workmanhhip. 

Of the three ports of Athens, Phalereus and Munychia were to the eaft of a {mall 
promontory, and the Pyraeum to the weft of it; the latter is much frequented, being a 
well enclofed port with a narrow entrance,and about a mile in circumference; it is called 
by the Greeks Porto Drago, and by the Italians Porto Leone, from a ftatue of a lion that 
was there, which is now before the ar‘engl at Venice: the foundations ofa wall are feen 
from the Pyrzeurn to Athens, which probably is that called Macrotychi, whtch was 

- built in fo much hafte by Themiftocles, 

At Athens I was recommended to the Englith conful, who was a,Greek ; he accome 

modated me in his houfe, and introduced me to the waiwode, to whom I made a very 
- ' -handfome 
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* fhandfome prefent ; and on fhewing my firman, he faid, he was there to obey the 
grand ‘ignior’s commands; fo that I faw every thing in and about Athens witn the 
utmoft freedom. 


Cuav. XI. — Of Eleufis, Megara, and the Ipbmus of Corinth. 


WE fet out on the fourth of September for Leffina, and travelled in that road’ 
which was called the Sacred Way, becaufe they went by it in proceflion to the temple 
of Ceres and Proferpine : at the firft entering in between the hills, above aleague from. 
Athens, we paffed by a large convent, and afterwards near an oblong {quare building 
with buttreffes round it, which feemed to be a ciftern, and in half an hour came to a 
ruin on the right, which might be a fmall temple, there being many niches cut in the 
perpendicular rock of the mountain which is near it; this may be fome remains of the 
temple of Ceres, Proferpine, Minerva and Apollo, which is mentioned in this part by 
Paufanias. Pafling the hills we went clofe by the fea, in a road cut on the fide of the 
hill, and came into the plain, having a falt lake to the right, which, without doubt, is 
fome remains of the channels called Rheti, from which a falt water ran into-the fee-;. 
infomuch that fome were of opinion that the ftream came from the Euripus of Eubeea :. 
thefe were the bounds between the territories of the Athenians and Eleufinians.' The 
Cephiflus ran through the Eleufinian territories, and is faid to have overflowed Eleufis,. 
fo that it muft be on this fide of the hills, though I did not obferve any river, and 
probably it is only a winter torrent which fpreads itfelf over the piain. There are 
many other fables of thefe parts relating to Ceres, Proferpine and Triptolemus, as 
Eleufis is faid to be the fcence of their ftory. To the north-eaft in the way to Bocotia 
was Plateea, where the army of Xerxes was routed by Paufanias. Having paffed the- 
lake, and coming towards the bay, I faw fome broken pillars both towards the fea and. 
to the right; this might be the place called Erineon, from which, they fay, Pluto. 
carried Proferpine to his infernal regions ; for it is mentioned as near the Cephiffus. 
‘We turned to the fouth into the plain of Eleufis, which extends about a league every 
way; it is probably the plain called Rarion, where, they fay, the firft corn was fowed. 
There is a long hill which divides the plain, extending to the eaft within a mile of 
the fea, and on the fouth fide is not half a mile from it; at the eaft end of this hill the 
antient Eleufis was fituated ; about a mile before we came to it, I faw the ruins of a 
{mall temple to the eaft, which might be that which was built at the threfhing floor 
of Triptolemus. In the plain, near the north foot of the hill, are many pieces of {tonca. 
and pillars, which probably are the remains of the temple of Diana Propylaa, which was 
before the gate of the city ; and at the north foot of the hill, on an advanced ground,. 
there are many imperfect ruins, pieces of pillars and entablatures ; and doubtlefs +t is 
the fpot of the temple of Ceres and Proferpine: 1 here faw the fame fort of Doric 
capitals as thofe at Athens, except that they had only three lifts in the quarter round 
of the capital, and probably are very antient. I faw likewife a fine Ionic capital, and one. 
of a pilafter of the Corinthian order, which probably belonged to fome later improve- 
ments of the temple. All up the eaft end of the hill are ruins, and on the top of. it. 
are many cifterns cut down into the rock in the fhape of jars’ to. receive the: rain 
water; and to the weft on a higher part of the hill are remains of a tower ;. there 
is a ruin in the plain. to the fouth, probably of the temple of Neptune; there-are alfo- 
two other ruius to the eaft, which are not far apart ; one of them might be the temple. 
of Triptolemus, and the other the well of Callichorus, where the women ufed ta dance. 
and fing in honour of the fupreme goddefs of the place. ‘To the weft are the foun 

dations: 
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dations of a gate of the city of grey marble, and a little further there is a fine trunk of ~ 
a itacuc of a fheep with a curling fleece divided down the back ; being the beafs which 
was facrificed to Ceres: at the temple of Ceres I {aw the large buft or upper part of 
a flatue, fuppofed to have been defigned for that goddefs; it is fo large that it meafured 
at the fhoulders five feet @id a half broad; there is a circular fort of ornament on the 
head above two feet deep, the middle part of which is adorned with foliages of oak, as 
menitionec. by travellers, but the face is much disfigured ; I faw alfo what I took to be 
an altar of grey marble, cut like a bafon and funk into the ground ; it is probably of the 
‘Yaurobole kind for facrifices, in the fame manner, as feveral others I have feen. 
The prcfent poor village of Leffina is inhabited only by a few Greek families, 

Going on to Megara, which is fituated with regard to Eleufis as this is to Athens, 
aad about the fame diftance, we went to the weft of the long hill that divides the 
plain, and on the fouth fide of it came to a {pring near the fea, the water of which 
is not good; it has been fuppofed to be the well Anthenon, at which Ceres fat down 
to repofe herielf after the fatigue fhe had undergone in fearching after Proferpine. 
Paffing to the fouth over hills near the fea, we turned to the weft into the plain of 
Megara, which extends about three leagues to the weft, and may be a league wide; 
on the fouth fide it has for half way thofe hills which were called mount Nifis, at 
the eaft cad of which Megara was fituated ; the other part of the plain is bounded to 
the fouth by a chain of lower hills extending eaftward to the fea, being a little more 
to the north than mount Nifus : to the fouth of thefe laft hills is another plain, which 
is to the-eaft of Megara, and extends about a league every way ; at the eaft end of it 
is the port cf Megara called Nifeea, from the founder of it, Nifus, the fon of Pandion 
king of Megara. Megara was partly ona hill, and partly on the plain to the eaft, 
where there are remains of two towers of a gate of grey marble, on which is that 
curious infcription relating to the public games. The city walls appear to have been 
built from north to fouth up the hill; on which there was a famous temple of Ceres : 
to the fouth of the city are remains of a fmall round building cafed with large pieces 
of grey marble, on which there are feveral Greek infcriptions, that are much defaced ; 
and though Paufanias gives an account of a great number of public buildings at Megara, 
yet there are’no other remains of them. ‘hey find here feveral medals, moft of 
which were ftruck in the city. The whole bay between the Morea and Attica, had 
the name of Saronicus, and is now called the gulph of Engia, from the ifland of that 
name, the old AXgina: the ifland Colouri, the antient Salamis, extends from the head 
of land towards the port of Athens to the old promontory Minoa, which is fouth of 
Megara ; Ajax was king of it, who fent his troops and twelve fhips to the fiege of 
‘Troy. To the north of Megara about a league, are feveral old churches, the place 
being called Palaichoro, or the old village, and is fuppofed by fome to be Rhus, men- 
tioned. by Paufanias ; Euclid was of this place, and his {chool was kept here, his difciples 
being called Megarici. 

We left Megara on the cighth, afcended the high hills to the fouth, and faw to the 
weft under ‘us the north-eaft bay of the gulph of Lepanto, formerly called the bay of 
Corinth ; and confequently we were on thé Ifthmus of Corinth, which is in Achaia. 
‘The little bay before-mentioned is.made by a head of land, which extends to the 
welt from the eaft end of the gulph, on the fouth fide of which is the port of Argilio : 
Cromyon was on the other fide of the Ifthmus. ‘The rocks Scironides were about this 
place, where a famous robber Saron attacked people in the road, and threw them down 
the rocks; but ‘1hefeus took this robber, and ferved him in the fame manner, throwing 
him into the fea; -and the poets feign that his bones became racks ; it is probable there 

“ft . might 
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might be another road nearer the fea, for this we went in was at leaft a mile diftant 
from its On the eaft fide, on the top of the mountains, we came to a narrow pais, 
where Scira might attack the travellers, Adrian is faid to have made this way broad 
enough for two chariots; to the eaft of this was cape Minoa. We went on winding 
round the high hills, defcended to a rivulet, and afcending again, came to a fine 
fountain on the hill, with three bafons full of water; it is called Brifimiguifi. We 
at laft defcended to that low ground, which is properly the Ifthmus; the uarroweft 
part of it feemed to be towards the north end between a bay on each fide; and it is 
probable that with the help of machines they drew their veffels by land -acrofs that 
part to Schoeenus. A ridge of very low rocks run acrofs the Ifthmus, near the firft 
entrance of it, then at a little diftance appear like ruins ; and further on is the canal, 
which was begun to be dug acrofs it, where one fees the bank of earth. that was 
thrown up on each fide ; it extends about half a mile from the weft ; and where they 
left off, I faw plainly the ground was very rocky, which doubtlefs made them defift 
from their enterprize, though it is faid that the oracle at Delphi advifed them againft 
it: the perfons who at different times endeavoured to make this canal were Alexander, 
Pittas, Demetrius, Caefar, Caligula, Nero, and Herodes of Athens. Further to the 
north, about the middle of the Ifthmus, runs a {mall {tream from the eaft, and to the 
fouth of it is a very high fteep bank, en which are remains of the wall that was built” 
acrofs the Ifthmus by the Greek emperor Emanuel in one thoufand four hundred and 
thirteen, and was demolifhed by Amurath the fecond in one thoufand four hundred 
twenty-four, but rebuilt by the Venetians in one thoufand four hundred and fixty- 
three; this wall might go to the port Cencrea; but the prefent port of Corinth on 
the weftern gulph, which was called Lecheeum, is at a great diftance from it, and on 
the fouth fide of the gulph: this part was called Examilia, becaufe it was fix miles 
broad ; and there is a village to the fouth-eaft which now bears that name; notwith- 
ftanding the Ifthmus is not above four Englifh miles wide, but it is to be confidered 
that the Greek miles were very fhort; at the end of this wall by the fea there are 
great remains of a large fquare caftle, but I could fee nothing like a theatre, which 
Teems to have been in another place. In the road to Corinth there was a temple of: 
“Neptune, and it is faid, that the theatre and the ftadium built of white ftone, were in 
the way to the temple, being on part of mount Oenius, called alfo the mount of 
temples, from the great number there were on it; as the temples of Bacchus, Pluto, 
Diana, and many others: here was alfo a foreft of pine trees, with which the vi€tors 
at the games were crowned. 1 fuppofe thefe public buildings were on the foot of 
the hills to the fouth, fomewhere about the village Examile: it was here the famous 
Iithmian games were held every luftrum or five years, inftituted by Thefeus in honour 
of Palamon, or Portunus, to-which all the people of Greece reforted ;’and thele 
games, without doubt, anfwered fome end of trade; for which this_place was fo well: 
fituated on both feas; which made Corinth fo flourifhing a place. 


Cuap. XIL— Of the Morea in general ; and of Corinth.. 


THE Morea was firft called Argos, from the city of that name; it was afterwards 
called Apia, from Apis the third king of the Argives; and then Peloponnefus from 
Pelops king of Phrygia; and laftly the Morea, becaufe, as it is faid, the ngure of 
it relembles the Icaf of a mulberry-tree. It is computed to be about a hundred and 
feventy miles long, a hundred broad, and fix hundred miles in circumference going 


round the bays: it is now governed by a pafha, and in the time of the-Venetians was 
. 7 Aitidpd 
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divided into four parts; Chiarenza, containing Achaia; Belvedere, in which was - - 
Elis and Meflenia; Zaconia or Maina, which was the old Laconia and Arcadia ; 
and laftly, Sacania, which was the country of Argos. The Morea is mountainous, 
but the country on the fea and in the vales between the mountains is very rich, and 
produces a gieat quantity of corn, oil, and filk, the latter chiefly about Mifthra and 
the country cf Calabrita, through which the Alpheus runs. ; 

From ‘he lower part of the Ifthmus theye is an afcent up a fteep bank to a higher 
ground, on which Corinth ftands near the fouth-welt part of the Ifthmus, a {mall 
mile to the fouth of the gulph of Lepanto, and to the north of the high mountains, and 
rather to the north-weft of that high hill called Acrocorinthus, on which the citadel 
was built, Corinth was firft called Ephyra, and was built by Sifyphus, fon of Holus; 
ic was deftrayed by the Romans in the Achaic war, but was rebuilt by Julius Cafar, 
and made a Roman colony; the common people now call it Cortho: at prefent there 
are very little remains to be feen in this great city. There are fome ruins of walls 
towards the port which was called Lecheum, there having been walls on each fide of 
the road leading to it: this port is faid to have been two miles from the city, though 
2 fhould not have computed it to be above one. Cenchrex alfo, now called Kecreh, 
was computed as eight miles diftant. The antient city feems to have been on the 
“‘fpot of che prefent town, and to the weit of it in the plain: without the town to the 
north there are great ruins of a large building of very thick walls of brick, which 
might be antient baths, or the foundation of fome great building ; for 1 obferved, 
that the rooms which are arched are very fmall: at the fouth-weft comer of the town 
are twelve fluted Doric pillars about five feet in diameter, and very fhort in proportion, 
refting on a {quare bafe, as I obferved one of them, the bafes of the others being 
under ground; they feem to be much older-than thofe of Athens, and differ from 
them in the capital; for inftead of a quarter round below the fquare member at top, 
there is a quarter of an oval; and five inches below the capital are three angular 
channels round the pillar, and below thefe the flutes begin. IfI miftake not, they 
are all of one ftone, except that the upper part of the fhaft down to the flutes is of 
the fame ftone as the capital. There are feven pillars to the fouth, and five to the 
weft, counting the corner pillars twice : there is one pillar without a capital near them, - 
which is as high as the architrave over the others. The prefent town is very fmall, 
and more like a village: they have an export of corn, and fome oil. The caftle on 
Acrocorinthus is kept in repair, and fo ftrong that it ftood out a fiege of four months 
by ail the Turkifh army : in it is the fountain Pirene, facred to the Mufes, from which 
it is faid Bellerophon took Pegafus whilit he was drinking; which is doubtlefs the 
reafon why ufually the reverfe of their medals was Pegafus, and fometimes with 
Bellerophon on him. It is faid that the city walls went to the top of this high hill, that 
is, probably the walls on both fides of the city were continued up to the caftle: I faw 
no other ruins that I ‘could make any thing of: fo little is now remaining of that city 
which was formerly fo famous for its architeCture, fculpture, and paintings. : 


nap. XL — Of the gulph of Lepante, and Patras, 


"THE gulph of Lepanto, formerly called the bay of Corinth, is about four leagues 
wide in the broadeft part, and, they fay, it isa hundred miles long; but the whole 
length from Corinth to the caftle of the Morea at the entrance of it, is computed but 
twenty-two hours travelling, at lefs than three miles an hour, fo that at the moft it 
cannot be above fixty miles. On the north fide of this bay were the countries of 

Ni Phocis, 
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Phocis, Locris, Ozolae and Ztolia ; Anfilio is the firft port to the eaft, which might 
be Pagze of the territory of Megara: it is fituated to the fouth of a cape which extends 
to the weft from the Ifthmus. In the length of Phocis there are three great moun- 
tains, which ftretch to the fea ; the eaftern one is called Livadoftro, being fouth fouth- 
welt of Thebes; the next to the weft is Zogara, and is the old Helicon to the fouth 
of Livadia; and the third is Iapora, which is mount Parnaffus, and is to the north of 
Salone *: Corinth is eight hours, probably near twenty miles both from .irgos and 
Napoli Romania, which was Naupolia the port of Argos, and it is about double the 
diftance from Leondari, the antient Megalopolis, which was the capital of Arcadia. 
We fet out from Corinth to Patras on the ninth, by a road which is on the fouth 
fide of the gulph of Patras: about four miles from Corinth there is a river, which 
may be the Afopus, and a mile further another, which probably is the Nemea, de- 
{cribed as near Sicyon, which was on a rifing ground to the fouth, a village called 
Vafilica is now on that fpot; Sicyonia was a diftiné territory from that of Corinth, 
but both of them were in Achaia Proper ; about fix miles further there is a ruin on 
a high hill, which may be Zgira, faid to be a mile from the fea, and on a hill; 
many places are mentioned along this coaft, of which I could find no remains, only 
about feven miles further I faw a piece of a thick wall on the fea fhore, which appeared 
as if it had fallen down, where poflibly Helice might have been, faid to be overflowed 
by the fea; about ten miles to the eaft of the caftles, is a fmall town and port called 


* Ten miles north weft of Argilio is Ifola bona, where there is a good port, and it has.a convent on 
it: five miles from this is Ifola delli Atini, which is uninhabited and woody, it is oppofite to Dibrena; 
the bay in this ifland is called Diporti having two ports. Five miles to the weft is the port called Liva- 
dioftro, which is the port of Thebes, being about twelve miles diftant from it acrofs the mountains ; and 
fixty miles from that, according to their computation, is the great bay Prefpitia, which is the port of 
Livalia, being about twelve miles from that city. This bay has three ports in it, Livadia to the north, 
Lafigiera to the weit, where there is a rivulet, and St, Cedro to the eaft ; it is probable that one of thefe 
was the antient Mychos: ten miles from this was the great bay of Salona, which has many ports in it, 
and is under mount Parnaffus: this bay was called Criffeus: Cirrha was on the weftern promontory of it, 
and gave name to the cape; it might be at a ruined place called Panaiea: on the oppofite promontory 
was Anticyra famous for hellebore; to the north of which was Medeon. Crifla was on this bay, I 
{uppofe at the bottom of it: and about fix miles to the north is Salona, thought to be Amphiffa in Locris. 
Chalzon alto in Locris was north of Crifla; to the north of which was Delphi, now called Caftri, about 
cight miles weft of Salona: to the weft of this was the country of the Locri Ozolae, of fmall extent, and 
no places of note in it ; but it is probable, that the three following ports were in that country : Vidavi is 
five miles weit of the bay of Salona, which might be Oeneon ; and five miles from that is Tifali, which 
may be Ocanthe; ten miles from this is St. Nicola, oppofite to which is the ifland of Shifonie, which 
is about thirty miles from Lepanto, the antient Naupaétus in /Etolia, fituated on the fide of a hill at the 
tirft entrance of the narrow paflage out of the.gulph, which is not two leagues wide ; this was in the hands 
of the Venetians when they had the Morea. About three miles to the weft is a low point of land, 
the old promontory Antirrhium at the entrance of the gulph on which the eaftle of Romeli is 
fituated, which’ was alfo in poffeflion of the Venetians, who near this place beat the Turks in a fea fight 
in One thoufand five hundred and feventy-one. There is a regular tide here, which at full moon rifes abcut 
three feet in the gulph, /Btolia was bounded to the weft by the river Achelous, which probably is the 
river Afpero, and empties itfelf oppolite to the Curzolart iflands ; to the weit of this was another river 
called Evenus, which may he the river Aphidare, near a cape of that name: between thefe two rivers 
was /Etolia proper; Aitolia adjecta being to the eaft of the Evenus, which was part of the country of 
the Loeri, and is the reafon why Ptolemy places Naupaétus, and fome other parts under the Locri. 
‘The Achelous alfo was the bounds of Achaia the Roman province, which comprehended under it Doris, 
the Locfi, and Opuntii, as well as Phocis, Becotia, and Attica. Between the two forementioned rivers 
was Pleuron near the fea, at the foot of mount Aracinthus, which may be the mountain called Galata; . 
at the caitern foot of which is the village Galata, and has ‘been thought to be Calydon, which was the 
antieut Afolis; but as* this was on the river Evenus, it ought to be-looked for. more to the web: 

_ Between this and Pleuron was Olenus: about twenty miles from the caltles, there js a port much fre= 
quented called Mefialongi. . < : 
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Vortitza, which probably was ZEgium, where the council of all Achaia was held ; 
its country is faid to be watered by two rivers; the Phoenix, probably in a beautiful 
little plain a league to the fouth-ealt of it, and the Meganitas, which may be the river 
that falls into the fea to the eaft of the town, and has a large bridge over it; at the 
welt end of the town | faw a ruin of a {mall antient building, and in the front of an 
old church afine relief of a lion feizing a horfe.. Four miles to the weft was Rhypz, 
faid’ to bC above the military way, and fo probably was at fome diftance from the 
fea towards the mountains: further to the welt was port Erineus, probably the port 

. of Lambirio four miles weft of Vortitza. The port Panormus was oppofite to Nau- 
pactus; and now there is a port called Tckeh over-again{t Lepanto ; it is three miles 
to the eaft of the caflles, which are built on the promontory called Rhyum, and alfo 
Drepanum,-being a flat point, which is not a league from the oppofite caftle; this is 
called the caftle of the Morea and of Patras, being about four miles to the north of 
the town of Patras, in the middle between them is a port called Laia. 

Patras was firft called Aroe, then Patra, and being made a Roman colony by 
Auguftus, it had the name of Colonia Augufta Aroe Patrenfis, and fo it is ftyled on 
the coins of-the city: the reverfe being a man ploughing with a yoke of oxen. It had 
its fecond name from Pater, fon of Preugenes, who made great improvements in the 
“city, and there are medals with his head and name, and the fame reverfe as the others, 
Auguftus fent to Patra many of thofe who ailifted him in gaining the victory of Aétium. 
‘There were feveral temples in this city, and one near it to Diana Triclafia, with a grove, 
to whomi a young man and virgin were yearly facrificed, in expiation of the crime 
of two young perfons, who, in the time of Diana, married againft the will of their 
parents. ‘The city is at the fouth-weft foot of the hill of the caftle, on which it is 
fuppofed the firft antient city was built; it is about a quarter of a mile from the fea, 
and more than a mile in circumference. ‘There are fome {mall ruins, probably of a 
Circus, which on one fide feem to have had the advantage of a rifing ground for 
the feats; and acrofs a bed of a torrent to the eaft of the caftle are remains of two 
aqueducts, the fouthern one is built of very thick walls of brick, and is entirely de- 
ftroyed, the other is ftanding, confifting of two tier of arches one over another. ‘Near 
the fea there is a large uninhabited convent, where, they fay, they have the body of 
St. Andrew in a {tone tomb, to which they pay great devotion, and thew a little cell 
near the church, which is half under ground, where, they fay, the Apoftle lived, 
who converted thefe people to Chriftianity, and was martyred here at a place they 
pretend to fhew on a raifed ftone work about thirty feet fquare, which feems to be 
the crown of an arch that is under ground. They have here an archbifhop and twelve 
parith churches, to each of which there belong about eighty Chriftian families; and 
there are four other churches. here are about two hundred and fifty Turkith 
families, who are not the belt fort of people, and the others of that profeflion in the 
Morea may be ranked with them ; there are about ten families of Jews. The air of 
this place is exceedingly unhealthy in the fummer, as it is almott all round the Morea, 
except that on the ealtern fide it is not fo bad; but Patras and Corinth are moft 
remarkable for bad air, infomuch that labourers will not live here in fummer, but 
come from abroad, and ftay during the winter months. There is a fine plain to the 
fouth of the town covered with olive trees; the fruit of which produce only a thin oil 
‘ht for clothiers, and is fent to France. ‘They alfo export filk; and from the ports 
near, efpecially in the gulph, they carry a great quantity of corn to Chriftendom, 
though it is prohibited. They have alfo tobacco for their own confumption, but 
about the gulph there is a ftrone fort ufed for faufl. and exported for that purnofi. 
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They have here many gardens of oranges, lemons, and citrons; and the town and 
country are well fupplied with all forts of goods by the hops which are in this city. 
The Englifh conful-general of the Morea refides in this city, but the French contul 
lives in Modon, and has a vice-conful here. The Venetians and Dutch alfo have 
their coniuls, it being a road where many fhips come to anchor, efpecially thofe which 
trade into the gulph, and to fome ports near. Patras is reckoned twenty leagues from 
Cephalenia, thirty from Zanth, and forty from Corfu, from which ifland .o Otianto 
in Italy it is near as many more, though from the neareft point it is computed only 
twenty Icagues, which is the fhort paflaze they make from Patras and Corfu with their 
row boats. : 

Yo the fouth of Patras, at a diftance from the fea, was Pharze, which might be at 
Saravalle about a league from Patras under the mountains, where there is an oid 
caitle. Further to the fouth was the river Pirus, which probably is the Lefca that 
waters the plain. ‘To the fouth of this was Olenus, founded by Olenus, fon of Vulcan, 
which is fuppofed to be Caminitza, about twelve miles from Patras ; it is faid to have 
been near the river Melas, which mutt be the river Caminitza. Beyond this there is 
a cape of low land, which extends a great way into the fea, making two heads, oie 
ftretching to the north-welt, and is called cape Baba ; the other extends furtner to the 
welt, and has the name of cape Chiarenza, where there is no town or village, only 
a cuftom houfe; this is fuppofed to be ape Araxus: on the fouth fide of this cape 
towards the eaft, there is a ruined place, called by the Greeks old Achaea; this feems 
to be Dyme, a Roman colony, which was five miles to the north of the Lariffus 
that mutt be the river Gaftouneh, on which there is a town of that name: this river 
was the bounds between Achaia and Elis, as the Alpheus was between this and Mef- 
fenia, the latter is fuppofed to be the Orpheo, about thirty miles fouth-of the Gaf- 
touneh. ‘The poets feign that Alpheus purfuing Arethufa, was turned into this river, 
4Arethufa being metamorphofed into a fountain which ran under ground, and broke out 
near Syracufe in Sicily; and that the river Alpheus purfued her unmixed through. 
the fea, and joined her at that ftream, they alfo add that any thing put into the Alpheus, 
appeared at that fountain. ‘This is the river which Hercules is faid to have turned, 
in order to clean the ftables of Augeas, king of Elis, which held three thoufand oxen, 
and had not been cleaned in thirty years. 

They have wolves, jackals, and fome linxes on the mountains of the Morea. It is 
computed that this country has in it about a hundred thoufand Chriftians, feventy 
thoufand having been fold when the Turks took it from the Venetians, who held it 
only twenty-five years ; it then flourifhed more in peopie, being now thinly inhabited, 
though at prefent it has rather the advantage in a free trade, the Venetians not having 
permitted any thing to be exported but to Venice; whercas it would rather feem to 
have been more politic to have given a new conquered country all the advantages of 
a free trade. 

The part of the Morea called Maina, from a town of that name, is divided into 
the upper and lower, from which the inhabitants have the name of Maniots, living 
among thofe inacceffible mountains, which are the antient mount Taygetus, where 
they have always preferved their liberty. To each part they havé a captain or head, 
and the’e are generally at war with one another, and fometimes.a pretender fets up, 
and caufes a civil war. ‘The upper Maina is to the weft of the river Eurotas; the - 
inhabitants of this part are the more favage people, and come little abroad; thofe 
of the lower Maina to the eaft, extending to the gulph of Coron, and near to Calaniita 
are more civilized, go abroad to Calamita, and pay only a fmal! poll tax.when they 
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are caught out, but the people dare not injure them. Their country produces 
nothing but wood, and all their export is of the large acorn, with its cup, which is 
fent to Italy for tanning; fo they go into the neighbouring parts, and labour the 
land for a proportion of the produce, and will pay nothing to the grand fignior. 
Tt is faid that°any one recommended to their captain might travel in thofe parts 
very fecurely. 


Cuap. XIV. — Of the ifland of Cephalenia. ‘ 


AT Tatras I embarked for Meffina in Sicily on the twentieth of Oétober, and we 
were obliged by contrary winds to put into the port of Argoftoli on the fouth fide 
of Cephalenia. This ifland is called by Homer Samos and Same; it is computed to 
be a hundred and feventy miles in circumference, and is about three or four leagues 
to the north of Zanth. C. Antonius returning from exile came to this ifland, and 
began to build a city ; but was recalled before it was finifhed. Marcus Fulvius, after 
he had conquered the /Etolians, took this ifland; the city of Same fuftaining a fiege 
of four rionths. Cephalenia was given to the Venetians in One thoufand two hun- 
dred and .wenty-four ; it was taken by the Turks in One thoufand four hundred and 
feventy-nine, and retaken in One thoufand four hundred and ninety-nine; it has in 
it about fixty villages. Samé was to the eaft of the ifland, and was deftroyed by the 
Romans ; afterwards there was a town there called Cephalenia. To the north is 
the port -Fifcardo, and to the fouth a very fine harbour called Argoftoli: at the 
further end: of it is a town of the fame name, which is the capital of the ifland. 
The antient city Cranium was fituated about this place; to the north of it is a 
caftle on a high hill, and a village round about it: this hill, if I miftake not, 
is called mount Gargaflo, on which there were fome remains of a temple of 
Jupiter; it may be the old mount /Enus, where there was a temple built to 
Jupiter Ainefius: at the north-weft end of the harbour is the town of Lixairi: 
there is another port to the weft called Valle de Aleflandro. ‘This ifland is governed 
in the fame manner as Zant, by a proveditore, and two confilieri, who fit with him, 
and have votes in hearing caufes, all three being noble Venetians ; they have two or 
three Greek fyndics on the part of the people, to take care that the antient laws of 
the ifland are obferved: in thefe iflands they keep the old ftyle. In Argoftoli they 
have three Roman churches, and one at the caftle, and there are two Roman convents 
in the town: the bifhop, who is a fuffragan of the archbifhop of Corfu, refides at 
Zant; they are Greeks in all the other parts of the ifland. Cephalenia is well 
peopled and improved, confidering that it is a rocky and mountainous ifland: this 
improvement confifts chiefly in vineyards and currant gardens; the currant trees are a 
{mall fort of vine, they export a great quantity, and the fruit grows like grapes; 
they make a {mall quantity of very rich wine of this fruit, which has its name from 
being the grape of Corinth; the beft, which are the fmalleft, are of Zanth, but 
they have them about Patras, and all up the gulph. The ftate of this ifland is very 
miferable, for it is divided into two great parties under Count Metakfas, and the 
family Anino, who judge in all affairs of their clients by force of arms, fo that often 
the whole ifland is under arms, it being the great aim of each party to deftroy the 
-other. Another powerful family is the Coriphani, his anceftor was a fugitive from 
Naples, and with which foever fide he joins, that party is fure to, be the ftronger ; 
there are befides thefe other families of condition, which take part on one fide or 
other, and they are all defcended from fugitives, fo that the whole ifland is full of 
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ey bad people; and the Venetian governors find their account in thefe dh iffdns. 
A ‘tory they have invented will give fome idea of the character of thefe people, as 
well as fome others: they fay that the Creator, when he made the earth, threw-all 
the rubbifh here; and that there being three notorious rogues he fent one to this 
ifland, another to St. Maura, and the third to Maina. We came into the port of 
Argoftoli on the twenty-fecond, and went to the town; I defired to be afhore as 
one performing quarantine, and with a little {money I might have obtained -it, on the 
condition of being a prifoner with any one they fhould pleafe to name, to whom I fhould 
have been fure of being a prey, and in whofe houfe I mutt have remained, and could’ 
never have gone out without him, and confequently fhould not have been in a very 
agreeable fituation ; fo I chofe to remain on board the fhip, and we fet fail again on the 
feventh of November, ° 


Cuar. XV.— A Voyage from Leghorn to Alexandria in Egypt. 


HAVING made fome obfervations in my voyage from Leghorn to Alexandria, I 
thought it might not be difagreeable to the reader to fee theni in. this place.- On the 
feventh of September, One thoufand feven hundred thirty-feven, we failed out of the 
road of Leghorn on board an Englifh fhip bound to Alexandria in Egypt. This: fea 
is now called the Tufcan fea, lying between Corfica, Sardinia, Sicily, and part of Italy, to 
the fouth of the republic of Genoa, the antient Liguria. a : 

We failed about two leagues from the ifland of. Gorgona, which is like a high rocky 
mountain, the cliffs of which are almoft perpendicular all round, except in one 
place to the eaft; where they have a fimall port called Gorgona, which is the only en- 
trance to the ifland, being a fhelter for {mall fithiag boats. Over this port the grand 
“duke has a fortrefs with about twenty foldiers in it, who, by their fituation are capable 
of hindering the landing of a confiderable body of men; fome fifhermen live at this port, 
who chiefly are employed in catching anchovies. ; 

We afterwards failed to the eaft of the ifland of Capraia, the Capraria of Pliny. This 
ifland is about two leagues long, and one broad, being mountainous and rocky. We 
had a plain view of the only town init of the fame name of the ifland, which is fituated 
on the high ground over the fea to the eaft; to the fouth of itis a large caftle on a rock, 
and the town extends to the north to a fmall bay, on which there is a fifhing village; the 
chief fupport of this ifland being a trade in fith, which they carry to Leghorn. There is a 
Francifcan convent in the town, which belongs to the province of Corfica; this ifland 
being fubject to the Genoefe. 

We afterwards paffed by the ifland of Elba, the Ilva of the antients ; it is about 
five leagues long, and three broad. Pliny fays it wasa hundred miles round in circum. 
ference, of which it may not fall much fhort, if meafured round by the bays and 
creeks, of which there are a great number. ‘The north part of this ifland, with the 
port of Ferraro, and a caftle called Cofmopoli, belongs to the grand duke of ‘fufcany, 
The fouth part (except Porto Longone, which belongs to the king of Sicily, and all 
about it within cannon fhot of the fortrefs) is fubject to the duXe of Piombino; in 
the territory of the latter, the iron ore is found; and they fay; that having cleared 
the mines entirely of the ore, after leaving them about thirty years they find iron ore in 
them again, which perhaps gave rife to what Virgil fays of it : 


Iva 
Tnfula inexhauftis Chalybum generofa metallis, ses 7 
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And shis alfo may be the reafon of what Pliny affirms, that there had been more iron 
dug out of it in three thoufand years than the whole ifland would contain: it is a very 
remarkable paflage, “ Unde per tria annorum millia plus eflet ferri egeltum, quam tota 
contineret infula.”” They havea vulgar notion that the iron cannot be melted here, which 
poffibly may be owing to what Strabo fays of Aithalia, which fome have thought to be 
Elba; he -ffirms they could not melt the iron on the fpot, but carried the ore immedi- 
ately to the continent; and therefore fome think there is a quality in the air which 
hinders the ore from melting or running ; but it is more probable that they had not the 
-conveniency of wood for their foundery in fo fmall an ifland. 

Three leagues to the fouth-weft of Elba we faw the flat ifland of Planofa, called by 
the Romans Planafia: the land of it is fo low, that ic cannot be feen further than the 
diftance of {cur or five leagues. 1 was informed that ruins ef houfes and caftles are feen 
on it from ihe fea, when they fail near it; that fifhermen arid others go there in the 
day-time, but that it is not inhabited for fear of the Corfairs; this ifland belongs to 
the duke of Piombino. 

- Four leagues fouth of Elba we faw the ifland of Monte Chrifto, which appears like 
one high mountain ; it is now uninhabited, and I have many reafons to think that it is 
ZEthalia of Strabo, which has fo much puzzled the geographers; many of them 
having conjectured that it was Elba; but as Strabo himfelf was at Populonium on the 
promontory of Piombino, and faw all the iflands of this fea from that place, we can- 
not fuppofe he could be miftaken ; and in another part he mentions both Ilva and 
ZEthaha, fo-that it cannot be Elba; he alfo makes Zithalia equally diftant from Corfica 
and Populouium, that is three hundred ftadia or thirty-feven miles and a half, and 
~ Monte Chrifto anfwers exactly, meafuring on the fea charts about-twelve leagues or 
thirty-fix miles for cach. ‘Vhere is alfo no other ifland on that fide of Corfica and 
Sardinia, except Capraia, which can be feen from Populonium; and Monte Chrifto - 
being fo near Elba, is moft likely to partake of the nature of the foil of it, producing 
iron ore in the fame manner, which might grow again in the pits; the knowledge of 
which may be loft by reafon that the ifland is now uninhabited. Strabo mentions 
the port Argous in this ifland, which he obferves (according to fabulous hiftory) was 
faid to be fo called from Jafon’s touching there with the fhip Argos, when he 
was in fearch of the habitation of Circe ; Medea, as they fay, being defirous to fee 
that goddets. 
- Three leagues weft of Monte Argentato in Italy we faw the ifland .of Giglio, called 
by the Romans, Idilium, Aégilium, and Iginium; we could but juft fee the flat ifland 
of Gjanuti, four miles fouth-weft of Giglio, thought to be Dianium of Pliny, called 
by the Greeks Artemifia and Artemita. We had for a confiderable time a fight of 
the ifland of Corfica, and a plain view of the town of Baftia, on the flat fhore on the 
eaft fide of i. We were feveral days eaft of Sardinia; having often a fight of that 
ifland, as we were frequently becalmed, and fometimes had contrary winds; fo 
that we did not fee Sicily till the thirteenth day from the time we fet fail, though 
the reves in other refpects was by no means unpleafant, as we had very fine 
weather. é . 
We did not faila g-eat way from the moft weftern of the Lipare iflands, called 
Uftica, which I take to be the ifland Euonymus of Strabo; to agree with’ whofe 
* defcription of it, the old geographers in their maps have made an ifland fouth-eaft of 
the others, and.called it Euonymus ; becaufe Strabo fays, that it is the fartheft to the 
left failing from the ifle ot Lipara to Sicily, and that on this account it had its name: 
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but for reafons I fhall mention, I apprehend that Strabo meant it was on cae left, 
“Wailing from Sicily to the ifle of Lipara ; for, he fays, this ifland is farther out in the fea 
than any of them, which could not be properly faid of an ifland to the fouth-eaft of 
the others, becaufe that would be nearer to the land both of Italy and Sicily ; and if 
it were not for this objeétion, it might be an ifland called Volcaneillo, to the fouth-eaft 
of Volcano, at a very little diftance from it; which is a very fmall ifland> that-has a 
finoaking Volcano ; the other Volcano breaking out in flames. I mutt obferve, that 
all the maps, efpecially thofe of the old geographers, are very falfe with regard to 
thefe iflands ; and [-find the fea charts are mot to be depended on for the number 
and fituation of them ; though I obferved that De Lifle’s map only is right in making 
two Volcano iflands, one larger than the other ; who, notwithftanding, if I am rightly 
informed, is miftaken in placing the little one to the north, which ought +d be to the 
fouth-eaft. I could not but pleafe myfelf with the imagination that I was near the 
place where the Romans, at the Lipare iflands, gained their firft fea victory, in a moft 
fignal engagement with the Carthaginians, under the condué of the conful Duilius ; 
who was not only honoured for it in a folemn manner, but had a fort of. triumph 
decreed him during his whole life, and the famous Columna Roftrata was «reed to 
his honour, which is now to be feen in Rome with a long infcription on it, and is one of 
the greateft and moft curious pieces of antiquity remaining ; being about two thoufand 
years old, : 

I faw cape Gallo, which is very near the port of Palermo, and falling in with “the 
welt of Sicily, we failed between’ the iflands called by the antients gates; though in 
all the maps we fee particular names given them by the old geogtaphers, yet I cannot 
find that the old. names of thefe three iflands are certainly known; that to the north 
ealt oppofite to Trapano, from which it is ten miles diftant, is now called Levanzo 3 
fouth of it is the ifland Favagnana, which is ten miles in circumference : it isa fine 
tertile fpot of ground, being moltly a flat, with a high hill towards the north fide, on 
which there are three cattles garrifoned by the king of Sicily ; in one of which the 
governor refides. This place was a great refuge for the Corfairs; and they frequently 
came out from it, and infefted the feas till Charles the fifth carried his arms into 
Africa. ‘The third ifland, thirty miles weft of Trapano, is called Maritimo 3 it appears 
like a high mountain; to the north-eaft of it is a rocky promontory, which is a 
peninfula, and much lower than the reft of the ifland; on which there is 3 caftle built, 
where they keep a garrifon: the iflands called /Egates are famous for a fecond fignal 
victory by fea which the Ronians obtained over the Carthaginians under the 
command of the conful Lutatius Catulus ; concerning which the hiftorian fays, that 
after the battle the whole fea between Sicily and Sardinia was covered with the 
wreck and ruins of the enemies fleet ; and this total defeat put an end to the firft 
Punic war. 

‘The mountain of Trapano is one of the firft things that ftrikes the eye to the weft 
of Sicily, on the top of it is a caftle ; and at the foot of this hill to the weft is a flat 
point of and which {tretches into the fea, and the city of ‘rapano ftands there, on the 
{pot where the antient Drepanum was fituated: this ‘s called by Wrgil Tletabilis ora, 
becaufe here Eneas loft his father Anchifes, and after his retuin from Carthage, he 
celebratcd divine honours to his memory in this place. ‘his ciuy is remarkable for 
actions in the Punic wars, as well as the finall iftand of Columbaria oppofite to it. 
The mountain of ‘Trapano to the welt is mount Eryx, fo famous for “he woifhip of 
Venus, who on this account was called Venus Erycina. Virgil makes the temple of this 

goddits 
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goddels to be built by ZEneas and his followers, when he was about to leave behind him 


the women, and infirm people to fettle on the ifland : . 


Tum vicina aftris Erycino in vertice fedes 
Fundatur Veneri Idaliz. : - 


_ Strabo fay., that the town on the top of the hill was originally inhabited by women 
dedicated io the goddefs by foreign nations, as well as by the Sicilians; but that in 
his time it was inhabited by men, and the temple was ferved by priefts, who lived in 
great poverty ; the place not being then frequented : he adds that the Romans built a 
temple to this goddefs at Rome without the Porta Collina, called the temple of Venus 
Erycina ; fotbat probably the devotion was removed to that place. 

To the fouth of Trapano I had a plain view of the city-of Marzala, built where 
Lilybeum ftood, which was the port where they ufually embarked for Carthage + 
the promontory and town alfo are often mentioned in hiftory, efpecially that of the 
Punic wars: it is faid the port was deftroyed by the Romans, in order to hinder the 
convenie it paflage of the Carthaginians to and from the port, in cafe they fhould 
afterwards recever it; and it was entirely filled up again by Don John of Auftria in 
One thouland five hundred and fixty-feven. Auguftus brought a colony to this town. 
The fea-coaf: being fhoally it anfwers in that refpect very well to the defcription of 
Virgil in this verfe, 
‘ Et vada dura lego faxis Lilybeia cxcis, 


I faw between Sicily and Africa the ifland of Pantelera, which was called Cofyra 
“py the Romans, and by Strabo Coffura; who fays it was equally. diftant from Lily- 
baum, and the city of Afpis, or Clupea of the Carthaginians; it is confirmed to be 
that ifland from the name of Cofra which the inhabitants of Africa now give it in the 
Arabic language: it belongs to Sicily, and is made ufe of as a place of banifhment. 
To the fouth-catt of this is the ifland of Limofa, and a few Jeagues fouth of that, a 
larger ifland called Lampidofa, which did belong to a Chriftian hermit, and a 
Marabut or Turkifh hermit, and ferved as a place both for Chriftians and Turks 
to take in provifions, with an agreement that neither of them fhould fuffer from 
thofe of the different religion. ‘The Marabut dying not long ago, the Mahometan 
Corfairs feized on what was on the ifland, and carried the Chriftian away captive, 
of which great complaint was made by the French conful who demanded the 
captive. 

Strabo in three places mentions the ile Agimurus together with Coffura; in one 
particularly, fpeaking of the feveral fmall iflands in general as near Coffura and 
Sicily, he only mentions AZgimurus in particular, and therefore probably it was the 
largelt of them. ‘The three iflands which are 1.ear Pantelera or Cofyra, are Semetto, 
Limofa, and Lampidofa; and the laft being much the largeft, probably it is ZEgimurus. 
On this ifland, in the firft Punic war, the Carthaginian fleet was fhipwrecked in the 
confulfhip cf Fabi:s Buteo. 

_ We thought we faw cape Bona, which is the north-eaft promontory of the great 
bay of Carthage. “The fea to the fouth of Sicily was called by the antients the 
Libyan or African fea, and coniprehended that part of the Mediterranean, which is 
on the coaft of Africa, from the entrance into this fea at the pillars of Hercules, or 
the ftreights of Gibraltar, to the eaft bounds of Cyrenaica, where the Egyptian fea 


begun. ‘his -is now commonly called the fea of Barbary along the Afric coalt, 
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‘When'we approached Sicily I found we were failing along the fame coatt by which’ ’ 
~~ © fineas made his voyage; and as I had a view of the cities and places ‘on the thore— 
“YT could not.but obferve the juftice and poetical beauties of the deftriprious+€ the great 
matfterof the Latin Epic poetry. NA iS ee 
As foon as we had doubled the fouth-weft point of Sicsswe faw the city of Mazra,» 
theantient Mazara, from which one third part of Sicily is now called Valle di Mazara: 
fome way to the eaft of it was the famous city of Selinus, which was deftroyed’ before, 
Strabo’s time. The poet makes mention of it as abounding in»palm trees : : 


Teque datis linquo ventis palmofa Selinus. > -“: 


3 ~ 9 otic - 
‘We afterwards had a very plain view of the city of Xiacca on the fide of a high ground. 
Sailing on I faw the city of Girgenti on the fide of a hill, being built up to thNtop of - 
it ; this town is about four miles from the fea, and is the antient city of Agrigentum, . 
where the tyrant Phalaris refided. ‘This city remained when moft of tho other towns: ~ 
on the fouth of Sicily were deftroyed in the Carthaginian wars: it was firft'a colony of 
Tonians ; and afterwards a colony was brought to it from the-cities of Sicily by T. 
Manlius the Pretor. Under the Greek name Acragas Virgil defcribes its eminent 
fituation, as well as mentions its having been formerly famous for a fine breed. of 
horfes : f 
* Arduus inde Acragas oftentat maxima longe * 
Mania, magnanimam quondam generator equorum. 


“~At the fame time I had a plain view of mount Etna, which now among the vulga" 
, oes by the name of mount Gibello, and is feen almoft all along the fouth and eatt 
7 coafts of Sicily : I difcernéd a very little fmoke afcending from the top of it. This 
‘mountain, fo famous among the antients, is very beautifully deferibed by Virgil, as 
feen by AEneas from the coafts of the Cyclops about Catana, where Ulyfles had put ~ . 
i? not long before, and where both thofe heroes, according to the fiGions of the poet, 
met with fuch extraordinary adventures in relation to Polyphemus. I foon afterwards 
faw cape Leocate at the mouth of the river Salfo, the antient Himera, near which 
there was a caftle called Phalarium, where it is faid the brazen bull was kept: there 
is alfo a river called Rocella, which runs into the fea to the north of Sicily, the fource 
of which is near the fountains of Salfo; nd the Rocella was former!,~alfo called the 
Hiimera, which gave occafion’ to the antients to make a very extraordinary ftory, . 
affirming that thefe two rivers were one, and called flimera, and-that part of the river ees 
run north, and the other part fouth, and that in fome places *’se water was freth, and >| 
in others falt ; of which Vitruvius gives the true caufe, th ~sne part of this river, or | ~- 
rather one of thefe rivers paffed through places where they dv Mfalt; for in the hhiddle 
‘of the ifland, about the fource of the river Salfo,-there are mines ot rock falt, which * ' 
probably is the reafon of the modern name of this river. ee HN Pay AY iA ch, 
Further to the eaft I faw a city called Terra Nova, near a river of the fate name ; 
this is fuppofed to be Gela, which ‘had its name alfo from the river, as is mepticned - 
by the poet : ‘i ° 2 ae ee ee 
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Apparet Camarina procul, Gampigue Geloi, ~ — 
' rs Immanifque Gela fluvii cognon:‘ne diéta, ; ak Ae Poe 
: There is but one city mor’: mentioned by Virgil on the fouth fide of Sicil 
\ ‘\inruinsin Strab>’s time; ae place where#ftood is nev ~"Jed C»-—— 
* of the city. beiugsamarina, a colony of” vracr 
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 SWte hadia fight of Malta af a great diftance, and at lengtltcame up with cape Pyffaro 


e old Eromontory of Pachynum ; as it is-a. peninfula,, and the land very low to the > 


“qvelt. of iy-2oat appears at a diftance like an ifland, with acaftle built on#it, in: order to — 4 


-” . 


hinder fhips ‘rom going into-the port, to lay in wait for.other vefléls,, The ground off 


“this cape is very foul, and 4! 1ps cannot come to anchor there without danger of cutting 


\ 


ol 


their cables, fo that it anfwers-very well to the poet’s defcription of it :: 


Hic altas eautes, projectaque faxa Pachyni . 
£ Jheey Radimus. 
Over this cape we faw tie high lands about Syracufe. . : 

_ Ee the: ealt of Sicily is that fea which was called, by the antients, firft. the Aufonian 


‘S. x 


‘fea, an2“afterWards the Sicilian fea; it extended from the ftreights of Sicily, now called 
_ the Fato of Meffina, to th’ promontory of Iapygia in Italy, to the mouth of the Adriatic: 


fea, to.the. bay; Ambracius in Greece, and as far as Crete, having: the African fea to 
the fouth’: i donot finu any, particular name for this fea at prefent, but the mariners call 
all thefe feas.as far. as the Adriatic, by the general name of the Mediterranean, as they 
call the feas farther to the eaft the Levant, : 
_ We loft fight of Sicily on the twenty-firft of September inithe evening, and making 
agreat run on the twenty-fourth in the morning we faw to the north of us the high / 
_ mountains of Candia, the antient Crete, which is remarkable, as it was the feene of fo'® 
many fables of the antients. : : ei 
\, From Crete eaftward near to Cyprus it was called the ZEgyptian fea, extending welt 
ward on the coalt of Africa to Cyreniaca, where the African iea began. 
On the twenty-feventh of September we came in fight of the coaft of Africa abou. 
cape Solymap, in the kingdom.of Barca, and juft on the confines of Aigypt, which was 


- that part of Marmarica about little Catabathmus, where the famous temple of Jupite 


‘Ammon was. fituated, to which Alexander the great travelled with fo much difficult,” >: ~ 
confult the oracle : near itthere was a famous fountain of the fun, which, they fay, was. 
cold at noon, began to grow warm at night, and was very hot about midnight... Tae 
next day we came in fight of the tower of Arabia, and the day after faw Alexandria ; 
as we approached it we had a very agreeable profpect of the famous column, of thewalls. 
of the old city, «* the country covered with p~'m trees, which grow to a great height, 
rifing up abov_- the buildings of the city. And on the twenty-ninth we arrived in 

port of Alexandria, after a very pleafant. and agreeable voyage of twenty-three days. 
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